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Sidewalk Sale good shoppers like best. 
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Oxford Valley Mall, the mall that has 

it all. Three big days to save. 
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This month, as winter deepens, 
PANORAMA focuses on keeping our 
readers physically fit while waiting for 
Spring. Skiers will find lots of helpful 
information about Pennsylvania slopes 


in ‘‘There’s Snow in Them Thar 
Hills!’’; amateur wrestling fans (and 
others) will enjoy discovering the 
Philadelphia Amateur Wrestling Club 
via the pen of Barclay M. Bollas; 
Barbara Ryalls provides guides to area 
sports facilities and sensible dieting; 
and Phoebe Taylor gives us the history 
of horsemanship for the gentle sex. 

Those of you who remain adamantly 
opposed to physical exercise (the 
accusing finger is pointing at this 
editor!) can curl up in a comfortably- 
upholstered chair and enjoy a very 
well-researched and interesting article 
by C. C. Ritter about John Greenleaf 
Whittier, the famous poet who was 
also a famous abolitionist; or chuckle 
at the sprightly nostalgia of a long-ago 
inaugural parade in Mary Van Fossen 
Schwab’s ‘‘How I Almost Saw the 
Parade.’’ (Maybe some lucky readers 
have received invitations to attend 
President Carter’s inaugural, but if 
not, Mrs. Schwab offers a delightful 
alternative.) 

Also in this issue is the first of Joan 
Stack’s columns about fascinating 
people in the Delaware Valley area, 
which we have entitled ‘‘Celebrity 
Corner.” If this one is any indication, 
her column is going to become a 
favorite with PANORAMA readers. 

Hope you all have a fine January — 
whether outdoors or in! — and that 
this issue will help spare you those 
post-holiday blahs. 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 
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The Itasca C25C 


Itasca’s greatest “new place” is this 
super 25-footer. From the large rear 
bath, to the 24 cubic-feet of overhead 
cabinet space you can see that the term 
“mini” does not really fit this motor 
home. Yet you still get the advantages 
of a ‘mini’. Economy. Maneuver- 
ability. And a noticeable price ad- 
vantage. You also get the unbeatable 
Itasca smooth riding, dependable chas- 
sis by Chevrolet. 


The Itasca C25A 


This 25 foot Itasca motor home was de- 
signed from the inside out. The sleek 
lines of the exterior are just a preview of 
what's inside. It’s your home-away- 
from-home with the emphasis on living 
space. There’s plenty of seating area 
and you can sleep 5 people standard 
and 7 people with the optional bunk 
over the driver area. You can see that 
the C25A Itasca was designed to be a 
great place to stay. 


DOROTHY B. BATCHELDER has 
had considerable background in busi- 
ness and governmental affairs. Active 
with the Central Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce and the League of Women 
Voters, she is chairperson of the Inter- 
league Council of the Delaware River 
Basin; on the board of directors of the 
Water Resources Association of the 
Delaware River Basin, and a member 
of the planning division of United 
Way. She lives in Lahaska. 

BARCLAY M. BOLLAS is national 
news editor for the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Previously 
he was a newspaperman, and an edu- 
cation public information officer at 
both Haverford College and Princeton 
University. His freelance articles have 
appeared in such magazines as South 
Jersey, Scouting, Editor and Publisher 
and Quaker Life. He lives in Princeton 
Junction, N. J. 

GAIL OBSCHLEGER is a graduate 
of Moore College of Art, where she 
majored in illustration. Formerly an in- 
house freelancer for the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, she 


STOP, LOOK & LISTEN 


Stop and look at the Itasca Motor Homes in person and listen to 
the year-end sale on 76 models. Save up to $3000.00. 


currently does freelance assignments 
for area advertising agencies, and isa 
resident of Feasterville. 

C. C. RITTER is managing editor of 
both American History Illustrated and 
Civil War Times Illustrated, published 
in Harrisburg. An American History 
graduate of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, she lives in New Oxford, Pa. 

MARY VAN FOSSEN SCHWAB has 
been a professional freelance writer 
for many years. She writes, ‘‘I am the 
grandmother of 16 (isn’t that a num- 
ber?) and because of them and the fact 
that most of my friends are much 
younger than I (which last isn’t diffi- 
cult to be) and writers — all this wards 
off antiquity for me.’’ Her sense of 
humor and delightful style have al- 
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ready caused PANORAMA’s staff to 
vote her our ‘“‘senior citizen of the 
year!’’ She lives in Washington, D.C. 

JOAN STACK is the popular inter- 
viewer on WBUX’s daily luncheon pro- 
gram broadcast from Conti’s Cross 
Keys Inn in Doylestown. Originally her 
programs were on cooking, but devel- 
oped into interviews of interesting 
people in the Delaware Valley area, 
whom she is now sharing with PAN- 
ORAMA readers. Joan is a resident of 
Doylestown. 


NORMA STROTHERS received her 
B.F.A. in Advertising Art from Kutz- 
town State College. Currently em- 
ployed as a staff artist by Dom Falcone 
Studio in New Britain, her former 
professional employment included 
stints with several advertising 
agencies. She has also designed four 
published books; designed and 
directed a TV commercial now on edu- 
cational television; and did window 
displays and billboard designs. She 
lives in Sellersville. Z 


Bepeaking 


By Gerry Wallerstein 


DISMANTLING THE 
PLANNING COMMISSION 
Ever since the forced appointment 

of County Commissioner Roger 
Bowers’ political ally and associate, 
Steven J. Kelly, to the Bucks County 
Planning Commission last January, 
politicization of this important county 
agency has proceeded apace. 

As a result, the professional plan- 
ning staff was forced into the position 
of choosing between two political 
camps fighting for power. It is not sur- 
prising that most of the top profes- 
sionals have left for excellent jobs else- 
where, and with the departure (De- 
cember 31) of Franklin C. Wood, 
executive director of the Commission 
for 25 years, the dismantling is com- 
plete. 

What is left is a completely demoral- 
ized agency with its direction unclear 
and two factions in a bitter struggle for 
supremacy. Without the expertise and 
guidance of the professional planning 
staff, on whom local community offi- 
cials depended for facts, figures and 
advice on development in the area, the 
net result may be just the opposite of 
what the voters and the Republican 
Commissioners (who saw their election 
as a mandate for ‘‘no-growth’’) en- 
visioned: a field day for developers 
while the political struggle keeps the 
Planning Commission in chaos. 


To try to prevent all growth in an 
area is tantamount to relegating it to 
an ageing population with diminishing 
ability to support the tax structure and 
the resultant decay of facilities and 
services. Do county residents really 
want such a policy, or did they really 
have in mind controlled growth — 
growth only in suitable areas and with 
suitable restraints that cannot be over- 
turned by the courts? We cannot 
believe that county residents want 
their children to be forced to live else- 
where because they cannot afford 
housing here or obtain jobs. Yet that 
is what ‘‘no-growth’’ will make man- 
datory. 


One thing is certain: if the majority 
commissioners insist on naming 
Steven J. Kelly, (who it appears does 
not have formal qualifications for the 
position) to the directorship of the 
Planning Commission, Bucks County 
can say goodbye to its 25-year role as 
one of the few counties in the nation 
with professional planning. What will 
be left will be a political agency, under 
the thumbs of the Republican County 
Commissioners, with no coherent, 
practical policy. 

PANORAMA urges the Commis- 
sioners to remove Steven J. Kelly, who 
has become a divisive influence; give 
up their insistence on a ‘‘no-growth”’ 
policy, which is patently unfeasible 
anyway; and either retain Franklin 
Wood or appoint a new professional 
director who can restore order to the 
Planning Commission and plan for 
controlled but practical growth. Other- 
wise Bucks’ development policy will 
end up being dictated by the develop- 
ers and the courts. a 
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MOTHERS’ MARCH 


The Bucks County Chapter of the March of 
Dimes will be having its annual Mothers’ March 
Drive during the month of January. Almost 2000 
volunteers will be requesting contributions for 
the March of Dimes in their own neighborhoods. 
A number of clubs and church groups as well as 
individual volunteers will be going out on 
Sunday afternoon, January 16th, but other 
marchers will collect anytime throughout the 
month. 

The funds raised from the Mothers’ March 
will go toward research for the prevention of 
Birth Defects, and to support March of Dimes’ 
programs in Bucks County. 

Those wishing to help out in their area should 
please call the March of Dimes at 348-3520. E 


ws 


Even though Mother’s Day is still months 
away, The American Mothers Committee, Inc. 
with headquarters at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, is busy with plans for the big day. As 
the official sponsor of National Mother’s Day 
each year, its objectives are to strengthen the 
moral and spiritual foundations of the American 
home and to give the observance of Mother’s 
Day a spiritual quality. They would like to high- 
light the standards of ideal motherhood and 
recognize the important role of motherhood in 
the home, the community, the nation and the 
world. 

A “Mother of the Year” is selected in each 
state by a jury made up of state AMC officials 
and selected leaders of women’s and men’s 
organizations engaged in religious or civic work 
within the state. From the state nominees, the 
National Mother is chosen by a national jury 
composed of prestigious leaders appointed by 
the national president. To aid the state com- 
mittee in selecting a Pennsylvania Mother of 
1977, the AMC is asking organizations in the 
area to each nominate a mother who, by her 
contributions to the community and her family, 
has exemplified motherhood. The American 
Mothers Committee is concerned with the social 
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HOBBYISTS’ HURRAH 


Never again do you hobbyists have to experi- 
ence the exasperation of carefully working wood 
items such as turnings, bowls, or gun stocks only 
to have them check or split due to dimensional 
changes of the wood sample. This is the result of 
wood shrinking or swelling with changes in 
relative humidity. The good news is a chemical 
which resembles paraffin and can now be used 
to treat green samples of wood to minimize or 
eliminate that checking and splitting. The 
chemical is called polyethylene glycol-1000 
(PEG) and is applied by soaking the wood 
sample ina solution of warm PEG. PEG tends to 
fill the openings in the wood and acts as a 
bulking medium, so that as the green sample of 
wood dries, the wood is restrained from shrink- 
ing. The treatment has no effect upon the color 
or odor of the wood and tends to aid in the 
making of the sample over that of untreated 
wood. Find PEG and you'll have the hobbyists’ 
hurrah! | 


problems that confront America and the youth of 
our country . . . and recognizing that the 
strength of America lies in the integrity of each 
home, asks parents to pledge: 
1. To support every local agency which 
enforces the law in my community 
2. To advise my Congressmen, Senators, 
Governor and Mayor of my deep concern 
and urge their help 
3. To discourage drinking among our youth 
. To fight the sale and distribution of narcotics 
5. To wage a vigorous campaign against the 
distribution by newsstands and other 
agencies of pornographic materials 
6. To support all local organizations that are 
creating positive programs for our youth 
7. To set an example to my children by abiding 
by traffic laws and similar rules 
8. To know where my children are and 
with whom 
9. To encourage church and synagogue 
attendance by my family 
10. To ask God’s help, recognizing that with 
Divine guidance all things are possible 


A 


If any organization would like to receive an 
entry blank to sponsor a Mother from their 
group, please contact: 

Mrs. J. S. Bekhor 
P. O. Box 324 
Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
Tel.: (215) 794-7572 


The entry blank must be returned to the state 
committee before February 1, 1977. I’m sure you 
all know at least one Mom who qualifies! w 


4-H’ERS ON THE LAMB 


No need for raised eyebrows or wondering 


what is becoming of our youth. . . the 4-H’ers 
are still upholding their reputation for exhibiting 
the best. That’s exactly what several Bucks 
County 4-H’ers did recently at the 36th Eastern 
Pennsylvania 4-H Beef and Lamb Show and Sale 
held at the Allentown Fairgrounds. 

Beth Ann Nehoda of Doylestown exhibited the 
Reserve Grand Champion lamb, a 105-pound 
Dorset lamb. If you’re interested in tasting 
grand champion lamb, it was purchased by 
Haftl’s Meats, 948 N. Front Street, Allentown, 
Pa. The Grand Champion lamb was owned by 
Sarah Fretz of Lehigh County and was selected 
from 35 other lambs exhibited by 4-H club 
members from Bucks, Lehigh, Northampton and 
Schuylkill Counties. The Grand Champion Steer 
of the show was exhibited by Blair Hower of 
Northampton County. The total weight of the 46 
steers in the sale was 50,523 pounds . . . that’s a 
lot of beef! 

Among the exhibitors in the lamb show were 
several from Bucks County. Glenn Goll, New 
Hope; Kathy Hindle, Chalfont; and Janet Goll, 
New Hope exhibited in the light weight market 
lamb class which included lambs which weighed 
71 to 85 lbs. Glenn and Kathy copped the titles 
CHAMPION and RESERVE CHAMPION re- 
spectively. In the medium weight market lamb 
class, which included lambs weighing 86 to 106 
lbs., Ruth Ann Hunsberger and Daniel Huns- 
berger of Danboro, and Gabriella Geiger, 
Michael Swartley, Beth Ann Nehoda, and Tom 
Swartley, all of Doylestown, proudly exhibited. 
In the heavy weight market lamb class including 
lambs weighing 107 - 123 lbs., Larry Daniels of 
New Hope and Paul Young of Doylestown were 
trying for honors. 

The steer show had two feminine exhibitors 
from Bucks County, Kathy Hindle of Chalfont 
and Christine DeFazio of Yardley. John Quar- 
tuccio, Perkasie, and Roseann Greenburg of 
Wrightstown also showed in the heavy weight 
steer show. 

Although everyone can’t be a winner, the hard 
work and devotion put into raising the animals 
earns each 4-H’er a blue ribbon. Good show! W 


MAN’S BEST FRIEND 


If you’re expecting to read about dogs, sur- 
prise! Would you believe that sad, leafless 
beauty in the back yard is among the list of 
man’s best friends? What do they do except 
provide shade and lumber, some may ask. They 
can’t bring your slippers. No, but they do plenty, 
says Terry D. Rader, extension forest-wildlife 
specialist from the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Some of the good things that trees do are: 
support wildlife . . . help hold topsoil, prevent- 
ing its being washed away into rivers and 
streams or being blown away . . . act as sound 
barriers when planted close together, helping to 
reduce a major factor in everyday tensions . . . 
absorb carbon dioxide from the air and release 
fresh oxygen into the atmosphere . . . trap 
particles in the air and hold them until they are 
washed into the soil. So when a tree dies or has 
to be removed for some reason, you should 
consider planting another one in its place if at all 
possible. Just as every dog-lover knows, when 
you lose your favorite canine the only cure is to 
replace him with another. So it is with another of 
man’s best friends, the tree. a 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 
BUTCHERING 


The season’s final food-gathering activity for 
farmers during colonial days was butchering. 
Friends and neighbors joined in the day-long 
activities, making it a festive occasion. Today, 
many people enjoy eating home-cured bacon or 
homemade sausage and scrapple, but it is diffi- 
cult to find butchers selling home-cured meats. 
So after you raise that cute Porky Pig or other 
farm animal, and if you have the heart to reap 
your harvest, why not do it yourself? The Penn- 
sylvania State University has prepared an 
easy-to-read correspondence course titled 
‘Dressing and Curing Meats.’’ This course 
includes killing methods, cutting procedures, 
curing formulas and complete instructions on 
how to make sausage, scrapple and liverwurst. 
Anyone may enroll by sending his name and 
address with five dollars to Butchering, Box 
5000, University Park, Pa. 16802. Make checks 
payable to The Pennsylvania State University. 
Run, Porky, run! They’re sharpening up the 
knives! E 


“‘Lord of the Manor,” John David Brimmer, as 
he greeted the guests arriving for the Madrigal 
Feaste. 


YE OLDE MADRIGAL 
CHRISTMAS FEASTE 


If you didn’t attend one of these two evenings 
sponsored by the Bucks County Community 
College Performing Arts Department last month, 
you missed a delightful and original experience! 

But don’t despair — it’s planned as an annual 
event, so put it on your calendar for next 
December. 

Produced and directed by faculty member A. 
Alan Apple, the students provided the enjoyable 
entertainment — as well as pretty wenches to 
serve the roast beef dinner, and gallant lads to 
serve as ushers and hosts! And what a smooth 
and professional production it was, with madri- 
gal singers, brass ensemble, jugglers, dancers, 
jester, tumblers and strolling minstrel in period 
costumes to provide a truly Elizabethan flavor. 

Well-rehearsed and cued, with nary an 
awkward pause, the talented students and their 
faculty deserve a well-deserved BRAVO! E 


KNITTY-GRITTY 


When the mercury dips towards zero most of 
us reach in the closet for a warm, wooly sweater. 
If your selection is getting thin and you find your 
wallet just as thin after all the holiday bills have 
arrived, do not despair. The sweater look is 
within reach of almost every person who sews. 

A visit to your local fabric store will produce a 
variety of interesting knit fabrics for your selec- 
tion. Rib trims are also available in polyester, 
cotton, wool and blends to put the finishing 
touch on garments. They can be applied at neck- 
lines, wrists and waists and can be found in a 
variety of colors, designs and widths. You may 
select a pattern that calls for rib trim or you can 
adapt a basic design by substituting ribbing for 
cuffs, collars and waistbands. A smart dollar- 
saving trick is to revitalize that favorite sweater 
with a new turtleneck and cuffs of ribbing. You 
can even restyle a jacket by adding rib trim cuffs 
and waistband. 

Frances Vannoy, Extension Home Economist 
in Bucks County, offers some helpful hints when 
sewing with rib trims. Select a rib trim that has 
wear and care characteristics similar to the 
garment you are making or remodeling. You can 
determine the yardage required by measure- 
ment. (Remember to allow for mitering of 
corners and seam allowances.) When you use rib 
trim it eliminates the need for facing pieces and 
hem allowances. Always work with the trim on a 
flat surface to retain the proper dimension of 
your garment. You will find it easiest to apply 
the ribbing before the seams are sewn. For 
example, stitch the ribbing to the armhole, or 
sleeve edge before closing the side seam. If you 
use rib trim on an edge that will be stretched in 
wearing, trim seam allowances to one-fourth 
inch and pin the trim to the garment with right 
sides together. Be sure to distribute fullness 
evenly if the trim must be stretched to fit the 
garment edge. Use a setting of 10 to 12 stitches 
per inch, stitch with trim side up. 

So warm up your sewing machine and in no 
time at all you’ll be warm in your own exclusive 
sweater look! B 


POETRY PRIZES 


Feeling particularly poetic per chance? It 
could pay off. A grand prize of $1000 is being 
offered in a new poetry competition sponsored 
by the World of Poetry, a monthly newsletter for 
poets. In addition, there are 49 cash and 
merchandise awards. Eddie-Lou Cole, Poetry 
Editor, says they are hoping to encourage new 
poets — even poets who have written only one 
poem. For rules and official entry forms, write 
to: World of Poetry, 801 Portola Drive, Dept. 
211, San Francisco, California 94127. |_| 
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Photographs Courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


WHITTIER by C. C. Ritter 
abolitionist press. 
Northerners and 
Southerners alike blamed 


William Lloyd Garrison’s 


appeal for freedom in his new 
Boston-based Liberator as the 
tinderbox that had incited Nat 


By the close of 1837 the slavery 
question had exploded in the nation’s 


midst. The Union was already splitting 


in spite of itself; when crescendoing 
demands for immediate emancipation 
threatened to divide it still further, 
alarmed Americans throughout the 
country had struck back at one of the 
most obvious disrupters — the 
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Turner’s tragic Virginia slave revolt in 
1831. Four years later a mob had 
almost lynched the editor for publish- 
ing his views against the ‘‘peculiar 
institution.” 

Other angry citizens, fearing mere 
discussion of the issue, had in 1836 
burned James G. Birney’s delinquent 
Cincinnati press. And in November of 


this year, 1837, antislavery journalist 
and minister Elijah P. Lovejoy had 
been murdered before he could make 
his fourth attempt to set up a press at 
Alton, Illinois. As common ground 
between anti- and proslavery forces 
continued to shrink, as men felt 
increasingly compelled to choose one 
faction or the other, John Greenleaf . 
Whittier joined the fray on the side of 
Lovejoy, Burney and Garrison. 
Whittier had met Garrison, in fact, 
in the summer of 1826 while working 
on his father’s farm near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. A tall but frail young 
Quaker of 21, Whittier had eagerly 


seized the opportunity to speak with 
the editor, already well known, who 
had published one of the youth’s 
poems in the Newburyport Free Press. 
Encouraged by Garrison to continue 
his education and writing, Whittier 
had attended the newly-opened 
Haverhill Academy for half a year and 
thereafter had joined the staff of the 
American Manufacturer, a pro-Henry 
Clay paper favoring Negro colonization 
in Africa. By 1831 he had published 
over 100 poems and had taken charge 
of the New England Review, a 
Connecticut state paper also run by 
Clay supporters. 

Much as Whittier enjoyed both 
poetry and journalism, the nominal 
salary for editing (the Review had paid 
him only about $500 annually) and 
non-paying verses prompted him to 
consider alternate careers with greater 
monetary reward. Politics offered by 
far a more substantial budget if one 
could get elected, and his interest in 
the local and national power struggles 
took on new meaning as he 
commenced campaigning and 
lobbying for the pro-Clay, 
pro-colonization Whigs. Soon he had 
been considered for Congress himself, 
but his youth rendered him ineligible. 

His disappointment was soon 
forgotten as he turned his energies 
toward the intensifying appeal for 
emancipation. Through Garrison’s 
urging and his own Quaker ‘‘interest 
in the improvement of society,”’ 
Whittier allied with the antislavery 
ranks and published his first poem to 
the cause, ‘‘To William Lloyd 
Garrison,” in the Haverhill Gazette. 
He consecrated his commitment in a 
well-reasoned, well-researched 
pamphlet printed at his own expense 
in 1833 entitled Justice and 
Expediency. Rousing heated 
controversy in both North and South, 
in it he demanded immediate abolition 
of slavery, termination of colonization, 
and constant submission of the rights 
of man to public scrutiny, concluding 
that national opinion would ultimately 
annihilate the slave system. It would 
be his thesis throughout his crusade 
for freedom. 

Late that year Garrison invited him 
to attend the first National 


Anti-Slavery Convention in Philadel- 
phia as a delegate from 
Massachusetts. Declining at the outset 
for lack of funds, through the support 
of generous friends Whittier was able 
to make the trip. It was a fortuitous 
step, for he joined the committee 
chaired by Garrison to draw up a 
‘Declaration of Sentiments’’ — the 
code that would govern organized 
abolition in the years to come. Much 
later Whittier wrote that, of all his 
accomplishments, this was his most 
cherished. The Declaration initiated 
and coordinated the American Anti- 


Slavery Society, dedicated to the 
‘‘entire abolition of slavery in the 
United States . . . ina Constitutional 
way.” Through their writing, 
lecturing, and lobbying — 
“‘agitating,’’ they called it — through 
their newspapers, pamphlets, and 
conventions, its members labored 
to rid the country of slavery 
immediately and permanently. 
Whittier, somber in his ‘‘dark frock 
coat with standing collar,’’ impressed 
a fellow member as ‘‘quite a notice- 
able feature of the convention.”’ ‘‘His 
thin hair, dark and sometimes flashing 
eyes, and black whiskers, not large but 
noticeable in those unhirsute days, 
gave him quite as much a military air 
as a Quaker aspect.” It proved a 
perceptive observation, for Whittier 


would meet the coming local and 
national trials with militant fury. 

Elected to press his convictions in 
the Massachusetts state legislature in 
1835, he was forced to defend them in 
at least three anti-abolitionist riots in 
New England — including Garrison’s 
attempted lynching. Corresponding 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society by spring 1837, Whittier spent 
his spare time in editing the Society’s 
official organ, the Emancipator; 
writing personal letters to public men; 
and petitioning Congress. A tested 
politician, poet, editor, and now an 
abolitionist, he had proved his dedica- 
tion to the cause in the North. But to 
the South, on Pennsylvania’s ‘‘borders 
of slavery,’’ waited a new challenge. 

Though from the days of its Quaker 
founder William Penn the Keystone 
State had endorsed black 
emancipation, never could it be said 
that its citizens wished to snuff out the 
institution so dear to its neighbors just 
across the Mason-Dixon Line. Thus 
the state that had passed a law in 1780 
guaranteeing gradual liberty to slaves 
and ‘‘legal equality with whites’’ to 
free blacks had also legislated an act to 
‘give effect’’ to the Federal Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1793, which promised 
return of runaway slaves. Except for a 
small abolitionist splinter group, even 
the Quakers, leaders in establishing 
the first Pennsylvania antislavery 
society in 1775, were by 1837 reluctant 
to join non-Friend organizations to free 
the slaves. At the same time, white 
politicians, ministers, craftsmen, and 
common laborers were gathering 
inside taverns and private homes in 
the capital city of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere to discuss legal robbery of 
the free black vote. 

To this schizophrenic atmosphere 
Whittier was called in 1837 to assist 
Benjamin Lundy in editing the 
National Enquirer. The Eastern Dis- 
trict of the newly-formed Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society had adopted the 
Philadelphia weekly as its official 
organ; when Lundy, a Quaker inno- 
vator in abolitionist journalism, began 
to show signs of failing health that fall, 
state antislavists had approached 
Whittier as a possible replacement. 
They made an appropriate choice, for 
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not only had he served on the consti- 
tutional committee of the state anti- 
slavery society, but he had also dedi- 
cated a poem to Pennsylvania Gov- 
ernor Joseph Ritner, praising him for 
his devotion to freedom. 

Willingly accepting the offer and 
probably a modest stipend, Whittier 
traveled to Philadelphia that October 
to help Lundy with routine editorial 
duties, acknowledging that ‘‘our 
friends in Boston are fully persuaded 
that the grand battle is now to be 
fought in Pennsylvania between mob- 
ocracy and the friends of liberty.’’ On 
March 15 of the next year Lundy 
retired, leaving the paper entirely in 
Whittier’s hands. To convey its ‘‘local 
character,’’ the new editor changed 
the weekly’s name to The Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman and committed it to the 
aims of the local and national societies: 

‘‘We offer no other pledge than that 
of the entire devotion of our energies 
to the cause of Universal Freedom .. . 
Matters unconnected with emancipa- 
tion . . . will not be intruded upon our 
readers . . . On this ground we can all 
stand shoulder to shoulder, in the 
struggle for liberty — with one com- 
mon interest — lending our united 
strength for the overthrow of slavery.”’ 

For almost two years Whittier clung 
tenaciously to his objective, garbing it 
deliberately in a brilliant array of cos- 
tumes to entice a cross-section of 
readers. He altered type styles, 
sources, and content — which ranged 
from editorials to sermons, from let- 
ters to the editor to notices of Female 
Anti-Slavery Society meetings, from 
extracts and reviews of abolitionist 
books and pamphlets to poetry. And 
since the editor did the job of an entire 
newspaper staff, much of the news 
was culled from exchange papers: 
North and South, pro and con. Nature 
poems, eulogies and non-topical re- 
views and advertisements rounded out 
the back page — a motley assemblage 
of pieces well calculated to pique the 
interest of friend or foe. 

Nevertheless, Whittier’s paper, like 
all abolitionist publications, was 
printed solely for the propaganda pur- 
poses of the editor. Though dedicated 
to ‘‘free discussion,’’ he exploited his 
prerogative to comment, unidentified, 
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on any article — or to leave it silently 
to its own destruction. Whittier wrote 
many of the columns himself, conjur- 
ing up scenes of dark bondsmen with 
welted, bleeding backs sweating in the 
fields, or the inescapable wrath of an 
angry God, in hopes that his audience 
would strike out in disgust against the 
sin and inhumanity of slavery. Occa- 
sionally he begged the economic, 
constitutional and political sides of the 
‘vexed question’? — any argument 
that might rouse his readers to rebel 
against enslavement. 

But Whittier demanded above all 
that the rebellion be peaceful. In early 
May 1838 he attended the New York 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and offered a resolution oppos- 
ing the use of force to achieve aboli- 
tion. Taught by his Quaker upbringing 
that passive resistance to oppressors 
would eventually result in the right, he 
believed now that his colleagues could 
reach their goal through the same 
methods. Though the members re- 
jected the motion, it stirred an uncom- 
fortable controversy that foreshad- 
owed the coming feud within the anti- 
slavery ranks themselves. 

Pennsylvania proslavists lost little 
time in testing Whittier’s convictions. 
Shortly after his return from New York 
he moved his newspaper office to the 
new Pennsylvania Hall, built at the 
southwest corner of Sixth and Haines 
Streets. A magnificent three-story 
structure subscribed by a citizens’ 
association for $43,000, it was 
equipped with modern gaslight and 
ventilation, auditoriums, offices and a 
library. Dedicated to the free discus- 
sion of liberty, civil rights and slavery, 
its opening ceremonies in mid-May 
scheduled speeches by such prominent 
abolitionists as Garrison and converted 
slaveholder Angelina Grimke. 

On the third day of the dedication 
angry citizens milled outside, throwing 
stones and breaking windows, but no 
one was hurt. By the evening of May 
17, however, 15,000 shouting, unruly 
dissidents, incited possibly by South- 
ern medical students in the city and 
outraged further by seeing whites and 
blacks intermingle freely at meetings, 
had assembled on the streets around 
the building. When hall manager 


Daniel Neall called on city officials for 
assistance, Mayor Swift requested him 


_to postpone the evening program, 


commandeered the keys, charged the 
crowd to police themselves — ‘‘We 
never call out the military here” — 
and left. With that the mob cheered 
and attacked the hall with clubs and 
bricks, piled copies of the Freeman 
and other abolitionist publications on 
the speakers’ stand and set the build- 
ing ablaze. The fire department ar- 
rived shortly, but the rioters prevented 
it from spraying a drop of water on the 
flames; in a few hours the hall was 
reduced to a mass of smouldering 
rubble. 

For a week thereafter frenzied Phila- 
delphians rampaged through the city, 
burning the Negro orphanage and the 
Bethel Black Church and threatening 
the free-discussion Public Ledger. But 
the abolitionists would not be driven 
away. On the day after the Pennsyl- 
vania Hall’s destruction, they held 
their final meeting in front of the 
charred, still-smoking ruins. 

On the night of the fire Whittier had 
started out for his offices as usual; but 
seeing the mob, he had hurried to a 
friend’s house, donned a wig and over- 
coat, and pushed into the midst of the 
rabble. Fortunately not yet well-known 
in the city, he succeeded in reaching 
his newspaper room in time to save a 
few possessions before escaping and 
leaving everything else to the flames. 
As luck would have it, his press was 
housed in a different building, and 
under a ‘‘POSTSCRIPT!”’ in the May 
18 issue Whittier admonished the dis- 
ciples of slavery: 

‘‘Pennsylvania Hall is in ashes! The 
beautiful temple consecrated to Lib- 
erty, has been offered a smoking sacri- 
fice to the Demon of Slavery. In the 
heart of this city a flame has gone up to 
Heaven. It will be seen from Maine to 
Georgia. In its red and lurid light men 
will see more clearly than ever the 
black abominations of the fiend at 
whose instigation it was kindled. . .”’ 

To abolitionists across the nation the 
burning of Pennsylvania Hall symbol- 
ized once again the destructive power 
of enslavement. ‘‘What if it should be 
ascertained that it is as easy to destroy 
a bank as a Hall of Free Discussion!’ 


Whittier wrote. Determined to exploit 
the significance of the event to the full- 
est, a week later he pledged: ‘‘From 
this time henceforward, Pennsylvania 
must become the great battlefield of 
opinion on the subject of Slavery.’’ For 
the rest of his days in the Keystone 
State, he would general the campaign 
for freedom. 

His weapons were words — not only 
written in poetry, editorials, and se- 
lected news items, but spoken in politi- 
cal circles and in intimate conversation 
with friends and enemies alike. He 
alternated editing with politicking, 
spending only about 15 months actu- 
ally at the Freeman, substituting dedi- 
cated friends and relatives to edit the 
paper in his absence. But for a man of 
his literary talents his local acquain- 
tances were comparatively few, for 
Whittier felt that other writers and 
poets had generally betrayed their 
trust to further the abolitionist cause. 

His companions numbering mostly 
among the Orthodox Quakers, he 
stayed with Abijah W. Thayer, a com- 
mercial journalist from Haverhill, and 
Joseph Healy, publisher of the Free- 
man and financial agent for the Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery Society. Whittier 
frequently visited his cousins in the 
city, as well as John Dickinson, later a 
renowned public speaker. Of Whit- 
tier’s visits Dickinson’s daughter 
Susan wrote that he ‘‘went so little into 
social circles, was so quiet, doing 
steadfast and indefatigable work on 
the paper and on committees; a great 
amount of writing but very little public 
speaking; his work was more promi- 
nent than he was...” 

Though his health was never good, 
his spirit was strong; he strove to be- 
come acquainted with abolitionists in 
Philadelphia and the surrounding 
counties. But he confided to a New 
England friend that, even though he 
liked the ‘‘Quaker purity of this city 
and its Quaker hospitality, I would 
rather live as an obscure New England 
farmer . . .”’ And in a Philadelphia 
companion’s album he wrote that he 
“longed, ’midst the Dutchman’s ‘kraut 
and greens,’ for pumpkin pie and pork 
and beans.” 

Despite his homesickness Whittier 
by August 1838 had lived long enough 
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at his temporary residence to gauge 
adequately public reaction to his paper 
and to evaluate Pennsylvania’s pecul- 
iar circumstances. To a Boston friend 
he noted, ‘‘Our cause here is slowly, 
and against unnumbered obstacles, 
going ahead. You in New England 
have got pro-slavery to contend with; 
we have got into a death-grapple with 
slavery itself .. . We are slow minded, 
heavy-sterned, Dutch-built out here- 
away; but when once started on the 
right track, there is no backing out 
with us... .’’ And to his sister in the 
new family home at Amesbury: ‘‘My 
paper is beginning to attract attention, 
and I should not think it strange if it 
got pretty essentially mobbed before 
the summer is out.” 

Though he and his press escaped 
violence that summer, Whittier re- 
mained apprehensive of the future of 
Pennsylvania abolition. Back home in 
Amesbury by October to convalesce 
from a health setback and to assist 
with the local Congressional elections, 
he wrote the Freeman that ‘‘The whole 
atmosphere of that beautiful country 
[Pennsylvania] . . . is corrupted by the 
proximity of slavery . . . Along your 
valleys and beneath the shadow of 
your forests, the fugitive from the 
Southern prison-house, steals onward 
towards . . . the wilds of Canada; while 
the echoes of your free hills ring with 
the shouts of the pursuing man- 
hunters, BLOOD HOUNDS, too often 
of Pennsylvania growth, who howl for 
hire in the tracks of oppressed 
humanity.”’ 

Indeed, Pennsylvania seemed more 
than ever to lean toward proslavery, 
for not only had state citizens denied 
jury trial to fugitive slaves, but they 
had finally wrested the vote from free 
blacks in the newly-ratified Constitu- 
tion of 1838. Still, Whittier was deter- 
mined to turn the tide of opinion in the 
state. 

Meanwhile, in November Joseph 
Healy published the first authorized 
edition of Whittier’s poems, half of 
them on slavery themes, titled simply 
Poems by John G. Whittier. A few had 
already appeared in the paper, one of 
the first being ‘‘Farewell of a Virginia 
Slave Mother’’: 

Gone, gone — sold and gone, 


To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
Where the slave-whip ceaseless 
swings, 
Where the noisome insect stings, 
Where the fever demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews, 
Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air; 
Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and water; 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 


In “The New Year” (January 1839) 
Whittier had soundly castigated C. G. 
Atherton, Congressman from New 
Hampshire, for his vote to continue the 
“gag rule,”’ which tabled all petitions 
on slavery: 

. . . Still round our country’s proudest 

hall 

The trade in human flesh is driven, 

And at each careless hammer-fall 

A human heart is riven. . . 


And he, the basest of the base, 
The vilest of the vile, whose name, 
Embalmed in infinite disgrace, 

Is deathless in its shame! 


A tool, to bolt the people’s door 
Against the people clamoring there, 
An ass, to trample on their floor 

A people’s right of prayer! 

A physical passivist, Whittier was 
often violent with his pen. 

Fond of concrete images rather than 
abstract ideas, Whittier used the tools 
of the poet — detail, metaphor, sym- 
bolism, allegory — to their best advan- 
tage. He wrote ‘‘The Relic’’ after re- 
ceiving a cane made from a piece of 
woodwork saved from the Pennsyl- 
vania Hall: 

... And even this relic from thy shrine, 

O Holy Freedom! hath to me 

A potent power, a voice and sign 

To testify of thee; 

And, grasping it, methinks I feel 

A deeper faith, a stronger zeal. 


Only four other poems and one hymn 
were published during his two years 
on the paper, but all were directed to a 
romantic representation of slave and 
freeman. Edgar Allan Poe commented 
on Whittier’s rhymes, ‘‘In imagination 
.. . he is ever remarkably deficient. 
His themes are never to our liking.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Wrestling Capital? 


by Barclay M. Bollas 


E. 


Harvey Abrams is a young man with 
a mission. It’s to make Philadelphia 
the wrestling capital of America. 

‘You gotta be kiddin’,’’ we told 
ourselves as we knocked on the door of 
the split-level development home the 
26-year-old bachelor shares with two 
other ex-college jocks in Levittown, 
Pa. Abrams is short, muscular and 
pleasant. And you can get an idea of 
what he’s all about when you find he’s 
not the least bit discouraged about his 
0-5 collegiate varsity wrestling record. 

Abrams simply doesn’t admit 
defeat. A wrestling mat was 
something unheard of in the Phila- 
delphia school system when he was a 
teenager at Central High School, but 
he did finally make the Penn State 
Varsity at 126 lbs. as a senior during 
the 1970-1 season after learning the 
sport there from scratch. ‘‘Heck,”’ 
reflects Abrams, ‘‘the accomplishment 
was just to get on that team!” 

Now, as prime mover, director and 
major financial underwriter, he has 
parlayed an 11-member group of 
strangers into the incorporated, non- 
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profit Philadelphia Amateur Wrestling 
Club, with just under 500 dues-paying 
members, an international competition 
schedule, and a program of outreach to 
the scholastic and post-school 
wrestling fraternity which offers gym 
sites in which to practice all 12 months 
of the year, locally-sponsored tourna- 
ments, instruction, fellowship, 
competition, and an evening wrestling 
clinic series for 6th through 11th 
graders in cooperation with the 
continuing education service of The 
Pennsylvania State University College 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Although the genesis of PAWC was 
nourished by a stint as an assistant 
mat coach under Dan McNair for a 
season at Southeast Missouri State 
University, where Abrams worked on a 
Master’s degree, and by exposure for 
two summers to the strength of club 
sports in Europe, birth of the Quaker 
City group can be pegged to a two-line 
squib in a Philadelphia newspaper’s 
sports column. 

‘‘T wrote the paper and said I was 


Philadelphia Wrestling Club 
Members in action. Left, Dave 
Groverman of Philadelphia 
(top) works on a wrestler at an 
Independence Open 
Tournament. Right: Chris 
Ritrievi, of Levittown, in 
control during the PIAA State 
Championships. 


starting a club, the Philadelphia 
Amateur Wrestling Club, and that 
anyone interested should call or 
write,’’ explains Abrams. What the 
young teacher didn’t tell the paper was 
that he really just wanted to find a 
couple of guys who knew how to 
wrestle with whom he could practice in 
an area where there was no post- 
school wrestling program and where 
information on open tournaments was 
slim. 

The paper printed Abrams’ 
message, and to his surprise he got a 
dozen inquiries. Foresight had 
prompted him to ask University of 


Pennsylvania head wrestling coach 
Larry Lauchle (three-time Pennsy]- 
vania state high school champ out of 
Muncy High School, 1961 Pitt 130- 
pound NCAA winner, and 1960 
Olympic grappler) if he could scrounge 
use of a Penn mat on quiet Sunday 
summer afternoons. 

‘Don’t be discouraged if it doesn’t 
work out,’’ Lauchle warned him from 
experience, as he provided the mat 
space that June of 1973. 

Abrams began sending out press 
releases. Practices began to draw 
more bodies. Names were compiled 
into a mailing list. A mimeographed 
newsletter proselytizing for local 
tourneys and for PAWC was produced, 
financed and mailed periodically by 
Abrams. A second gratis practice site 
north of the city at coach Matt Heppe’s 
Lower Moreland (Pa.) High School 
opened up a new area. And some 
gambles paid off: guys agreed to pitch 
in $2.00 a year to help defray costs and 
a bit of visual marketing proved worth- 
while as 12 dozen red-white-and blue 
(after all, Philadelphia is the Bicen- 
tennial City) PAWC tee shirts started 
being noticed. 

What is the Philadelphia Amateur 
Wrestling Club today? What has it 
accomplished? Where is it going? 

Paid membership by the time this 
winter is over should top 500, with 
ages ranging from 8 to the late 40’s but 


mainly bracketed between 11 and the 
mid-20’s; the club draws from 16 
counties in three states (Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey), an area 
Abrams estimates has some 10,000 
active wrestlers; experience runs from 
absolutely none (‘‘Is this an arm 
bar?’’) to championship caliber. 

John Stevenson, from Franklin and 
Marshall, 1971 NCAA College Division 
national champion at 177, was the first 
formally paid member. The 134-pound 
junior college champion, Richard 
Keefe, who wrestled for Keystone 
Junior College in Pennsylvania, 
belongs. Lauchle, the Olympian, 
referee Bill Stecklein, Sr., and Kevin 
Martin of the Federation 
Internationale Lutte Assn., and other 
coaches and officials are members. So, 
too, are kids like 18-year-old Dennis 
Merriam, of Hatboro-Horsham High 
School, Pennsylvania state champ last 
season at 138 as a junior; or Bill 
Stecklein, Jr., a first place finisher (85 
pounds) at the AAU Junior Olympic 
Regional and Middle Atlantic tourna- 
ment; or another 85-pounder, Bob 
Ortman, a winner at the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.), AAU Junior Olympic Regional, 
AAU Middle Atlantic Freestyle, and 
Bucknell University Bison 
tournaments. 

There are, perhaps, a dozen father- 
son combinations in addition to the 
Steckleins. 


Oversight of the club is in the 
advisory hands of an 11-member 
executive committee (there are 
openings for 17 more), based on 
geographic distribution. It’s not an 
all-male operation, either. One of the 
committee members is Mrs. Nancy 
Carothers, of Paoli, Pa., chairperson of 
the Middle Atlantic AAU Wrestling 
Committee. There is a constitution, 
and PAWC is a member of the AAU. 

Most simply stated, the goal is the 
promotion of all types of amateur 
wrestling: collegiate, Olympic free- 
style, Greco-Roman and Sambo. It 
seeks, also, to provide members with 
an opportunity to practice during the 
year, especially summer, at facilities 
located throughout the greater Phila- 
delphia area; to enter competition on 
the local, national, and international 
levels; and to promote goodwill and 
sportsmanship among members. 

Practice sites and turnouts vary with 
the season, heavy from late spring 
through early fall, lighter in the winter 
months when PIAA and NCAA 
regulations (and those of other regula- 
tory bodies) prohibit competition or 
practice at PAWC by members of 
school squads. 

In addition to facilities at Penn and 
Lower Moreland, summer workouts 
are held at Springfield (Montgomery 
County) High School and at Widener 
College, both serving the suburban 


Left: Referee Tom Cary, of 
PAWC, watches action closely at 
the age group Nationals in Detroit. 
Right: Harvey Abrams. 


Photography Courtesy of 
Philadelphia Amateur Wrestling Club 
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Philadelphia area, where coaches Bob 
Fatcher and Tom Balent, respectively, 
have been supportive of the program; 
and, more recently, at Plymouth 
Township (Pa.) Junior High School 
and at Archmere School in Claymont, 
Del. Mainstay of the current winter 
practice schedule is the Sunday after- 
noon mat sessions at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Typical summer turnout involved 
about 25 boys at a site on a given 
night, and for much of the ‘‘off’’ 
season PAWC operated four nights a 
week. In winter the emphasis turns to 
the older grappler, the open tourna- 
ment and freestyle competition. 

‘‘We just don’t want kids under 
junior high school age, because there 
are loads of clubs for the kindergarten 
through sixth grade wrestler,” ex- 
plains Abrams candidly. ‘‘Our goal is 
to promote wrestling and we can’t 
promote by competing for members 
with other clubs. When parents call 
and say their kid’s in the fourth grade, 
I aim the parent to an existing club and 
ask that they come back to us in 
several years.”’ 

The plea to return isn’t double talk. 

For the junior and senior high school 
boy there is no well-organized area 
wrestling except in the schools and 
through PAWC, claims Abrams. 

‘‘They belong in their schools dur- 


‘Doylestown 
-Cross 


Three offices to serve you . 


Levittown’s Chris Ritrievi (right), 155, a PAWC 
wrestler, won the Pennsylvania State Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Assn. championship in 1975. 


ing the season. We have had some say 
they would prefer to wrestle with us 
and in every case we have sent them 
back to their school coach,’’ continues 
Abrams, who majored in physical 
education at Penn State and who most 
recently has been doing substitute 
teaching. ‘‘But as soon as the season is 
over we encourage them to work out 
with us.” Evidently the philosophy 
works: about three-fourths of the 
present membership is in junior or 
senior high school and at suburban 
Neshaminy High School 70 percent of 
the school system’s grapplers are 
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active, dues-paying PAWC members. 

Eight club-sponsored tournaments 
to date have drawn well over 4,000 
wrestlers in junior and senior high 
school and open classes, under scho- 
lastic and freestyle rules. Each tourna- 
ment has had a Philadelphia flavor. 

The first Liberty Bell Classic, held at 
Montgomery County (Pa.) Community 
College, drew almost 500 entrants. 
during its two-day run in the fall of 
1974. Abrams was disappointed; he 
wanted 500 the first day. ‘‘We made a 
lot of dumb mistakes, but we got the 
kinks out of our system,” he says. Six 
months later it was the Independence 
Open; then, the William Penn Open; 
all have since been repeated for a 
second year. All have also been 
modest financial successes, providing 
funds which have helped support the 
newsletter (now printed offset) and 
other activities. 

In addition, the club has fielded 
teams in competition both locally and 
in Canada, including the Montreal 
Open, meeting among others the 
Canadian national champions from the 
University of Western Ontario, London 
(Ont.) Wrestling Club, and Michigan 
Wrestling Club. Its success as a team 
has been modest, although individuals 
have done well. 

With formation of an Eastern Ama- 
teur Freestyle League, spurred by 
PAWC in cooperation with the South 
Jersey Wrestling Club and Virginia 
Amateur Wrestling Club, the future 
seems bright for a more active com- 
petitive program. Other meets are 
planned with Athletes in Action, the 
New York Athletic Club, Temple Uni- 
versity, and Widener College, as well 
as open tournaments throughout the 
east, south and Canada. In fact, the 
current goal is for 14 dual meets a 
year. The local high school and college 
wrestlers are encouraged to return 
when they graduate and wrestle with 
PAWC. 

The fall clinic in cooperation with 
Penn State was the forerunner of six 
clinics held last summer, and in a con- 
tinuing effort to promote the 1976 
Olympic wrestling program, PAWC 
scheduled five Olympic-style wrestling 
demonstrations at the International 
Pavilion of Man and His World in 


Montreal. The club actively seeks 
schools, fairs and shopping centers 
where it can sponsor similar demon- 
strations. 

Finances have proven to be the 
club’s major headache. Dues are up to 
$5.00 now, and Abrams figures his 
out-of-pocket costs to date at about 
$1,000, some of which he hopes to 
recoup but most of which he expects to 
write off as the cost of getting a good 
thing going. 

The periodic newsletter is a major 
financial drain, but it continues to keep 
members alert to club activities and 
upcoming tournaments, especially in 
the summer when other publications 
seem to slumber; its mailing list now 
includes nearly 1,000 high schools, 
colleges, libraries and news media. 
Uniforms and travel bags have joined 
the tee shirt in the club stockroom. A 
yearbook, temporarily a victim of the 
economy, may someday make an an- 
nual appearance; and the initial steps 
toward development of a comprehen- 
sive wrestling library have been 
undertaken. 

Abrams hopes to develop a dozen 
practice sites to bring the club closer to 
the various areas from which members 
are drawn; he has his eye on a 12- 
passenger van for travel to tourna- 
ments; and there is hope for a scholar- 
ship program someday, a full-time 
coach, and an overseas competition 
schedule. 

But the pie-in-the-sky — and some 
initial planning has already been done 
— is for a $4 million club facility, one 
which will hold 10 wrestling mats, a 
practice room, weight room, handball 
courts, indoor track, swimming pool, 
classrooms, offices, photo lab, dormi- 
tory, steam rooms, sauna, showers, 
lockers and an indoor-outdoor restaur- 
ant. 

Perhaps then Philadelphia can lay 
claim to being the wrestling capital of 
America — and Harvey Abrams’ mis- 
sion will be completed. E 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Information on the 
PAWC, and membership applications, 
may be obtained by writing: 
Philadelphia Amateur Wrestling Club 
409 Regina Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19116 
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How 
I Almost 
Saw 
The Parade 


by Mary Van Fossen Schwab 


It was the 1913 Inauguration of Woodrow Wilson when I 
almost saw my first Inaugural Parade. 

We had just moved to Washington from a small town in QA 
upstate Pennsylvania and the city and its history thrilled 
us. The prospect of seeing the Inaugural Parade was 
the ultimate excitement. This excitement meant 4 
different things to the different members of the É 
family: To my parents it meant a Democrat, praise is 
be! was the President; to my grandmother, who 
was a rock-bound Philadelphia Republican, it 


j 
meant enduring a Democrat because she adored Illustration by Gail Obschleger 
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a parade; to me, because I was 17 and madly in love with a 
West Point Cadet, it meant seeing that gorgeous creature 
march up the Avenue. (Being madly in love was a chronic 
condition with me since age 10 when I succumbed to the 
scowling charms of Jane Eyre’s Mr. Rochester.) 

So my mother, reckless as to expense, rented a second- 
storey front room on Pennsylvania Avenue for viewing the 
parade. ‘‘It’s a small room,’’ she reported, ‘‘but it has an 
extra-large window. The landlord says he’ll arrange to give 
us four seats and behind these, on a slightly raised platform, 
four more. ‘Toilet facilities’, he explained delicately, are just 
down the hall.” 

Eight seats, please note. With the four members of our 
family, we could have four invited guests. These were Cousin 
Harry, my grandmother’s relative, also a rock-bound Repub- 
lican. He was a citizen of Philadelphia and boasted about it. 
A fine-looking man with a 
grey-white bush of hair, a vast 
moustache to match, a boom- 
ing voice and the trying habit 
of taking over all situations. 
“He’ll come anyway,” my 
mother said, stifling a sigh. As 
was usual with me there was 
another youth with whom I 
was madly in love. But he was 
interning in a Pittsburgh hos- 
pital and couldn’t get leave. So the three remaining invita- 
tions went to Betty and Fred Harris of Scranton who were 
always a lot of fun, and their elderly Aunt Emma who was 
never any fun at all but, like Cousin Harry, would have come 
anyway. 

So there were eight of us, safely set for the parade. Ah, 
me! if only someone had remembered what the poet said — 
ji . just when we’re safest there’s a sunset touch.” 
Because the day before the parade our ‘‘sunset touch’’ began 
and it was more like a wallop. This is what happened: 

It was late afternoon when Mr. Patterson, a casual 
acquaintance from our recent home town, arrived at our front 
door. His wife had died some months before and he was 
accompanied by his seven-year-old twin daughters, plus his 
ten-year-old son. All three children appeared to be very 
reluctant visitors and in the grip of very sneezing type colds. 
The sneezes annoyed Cousin Harry and my grandmother and 
they were outspoken about ‘‘germs, contagion, and possible 
croup.’’ They made these prophecies while Mr. Patterson 
was telling my mother, ‘‘I knew you would welcome us, dear 
lady, although we come uninvited.”’ 

Mother’s Pennsylvania-bred hospitality didn’t waver. The 
children were patted (they looked enraged and sneezed 
violently) and food was brought forth. Late that night when 
Father, Mother and I were putting up cots for ourselves in 
the living room and parlor (there were parlors in 1913) 
Mother defended herself: 

“You know I couldn’t deny shelter to three motherless 
children and a bereaved husband.”’ 

Father gave her his nice smile and kissed the top of her 
golden-grown topknot. ‘‘Of course, you couldn’t, darling.” 


So my mother, 
reckless as to 
expense, rented a 
second-storey front 
room on Pennsylvania 
Avenue for viewing 
the parade. 


I was mean, horrid and a disgrace to my upbringing: I 
maintained silence. I was no liar. 

Early the next morning when Mother and I were packing 
the tremendous picnic lunch, the phone rang. Father took the 
call in the living room. He wasn’t gone long. 

‘The Truitt sisters are at the Union Station.” His voice 
sounded oddly strangled. ‘‘They’ll be here as soon as they 
get a cab.” 

Mother dropped a breast of fried chicken. ‘‘That isn’t 
possible! What I mean is, they live in Columbus, Ohio. I 
haven’t even seen them in 10 years. Oh, they should stay in 
Ohio. . .”” My mother was babbling... . 

Well, there were 14 of us in the small room on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. There were the eight seats as promised anda 
trestle table for spreading out the lunch. 

Grandmother and Cousin Harry immediately established 
Squatters’ Rights in two of the four front seats. Mr. 
Patterson and family overflowed the remaining two seats. 
Betty Harris and Aunt Emma (she was furious not to be in 
the front row and said so at length) and the Truitt sisters took 
the second row. Betty said she would sit on Fred’s lap when 
the parade started. The Truitts, murmuring to each other, 
deplored the fact that seating arrangements weren’t more 
adequate. 

Meanwhile, at the food table the Patterson children were 
working like locusts, sneezing 
locusts. My grandmother, be- 
cause of the sneezing, ordered 
me to hand her the platters of 
ham sandwiches and devilled 
eggs. The sandwiches she 
held in her lap, and put the 
eggs on the floor beside her. 
Then she ordered Mr. Patter- 
son to serve his children chick- 
en, potato salad and pickles on 
the paper plates provided for 
that purpose, and she would 
serve the eggs and sandwiches: 
added sternly, ‘‘to prevent an epidemic. 

While this was going on my father had left the room. He 
was gone about 10 minutes but long enough for me to build 
the horrible idea he had abandoned mother and me forever. 

He hadn’t. He came back with two wooden boxes. ‘‘You 
and your mother,”’ he told me, ‘‘can stand on these and peer 
over the guests’ heads.’’ His grin was tender. ‘‘You’ll get a 
glimpse of the West Pointers.”’ 

Then Cousin Harry was shouting, ‘‘Parade’s coming,’’ and 


Then Cousin Harry 
was shouting, 
‘‘Parade’s coming,” 
and off in the distance 
you could hear the 
bands... 


‘* |. in the attempt,” she 


” 


off in the distance you could hear the bands . . . Again from 
Cousin Harry: ‘‘Here’s the Police escort . . . Honor Guard 
coming .. .’’ Mother and I mounted the boxes and Father 


wedged in between us. For once you could be thankful 
Cousin Harry’s voice boomed because it triumphed over the 
rending shrieks of the Patterson girls whose unlovable 
brother was pinching their plump little rears. 

‘The President,’’ Cousin Harry announced, and yes! over 
and between our visitors’ heads we actually caught a fleeting 
view of one of history’s men. But only fleeting because 
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Cousin Harry, carried away by the 
thrill of the moment, rose to his feet to 
open the window: 

‘Damn and Blast!’’ Cousin Harry 
roared. He had stepped into the 
deviled eggs! 

Two dozen of them. And cut in half 
as they were, they numbered, even in 
my feeble arithmetic, 48 pieces. So 
when a foot in a size 13 shoe steps into 
such it makes for a mess and a ruin. 

“You should watch your step, 
Harry,’’ my grandmother said severe- 
ly. 

‘Damn and Blast!’’ Cousin Harry 
repeated, and went on repeating him- 
self. He was undertoned by Aunt 
Emma’s wail, ‘‘And devilled eggs are 
my favorite food!” 

Make mine arsenic, I thought 
grimly, for serving guests. 

Fortunately we had brought quanti- 
ties of paper napkins. Father grabbed 
an enormous wad of them and began 
operation mop-up on Cousin Harry’s 
foot. 

Fred Harris and my mother began 


serving plates (while the rest of the 
food was still intact) and Betty passed 
them round. I had to escort the Patter- 
son girls to the ‘‘facilities.’’ Then just 
as we returned the unlovable brother 
reached up and poured quite a sizable 
amount of lemonade into a Truitt lap. 
Instantly the other Truitt reached 
down and gave him a resounding slap. 

‘“‘And long past due!’ Mother 
muttered to me. Something had hap- 
pened to my gentle, people-loving 
mother. She sounded fierce and looked 
that way. 

All the while, of course, the parade 
was passing. You could tell because of 
the bands and the shouts and cheers of 
the crowds. My thoughts ran like 
maddened squirrels: When do the 
Cadets come? Can I possibly see HIM? 
Oh, it’s like a horrible nightmare! 

Aunt Emma’s scream broke in: 
‘‘Here comes the Pennsylvania State 
Constabulary!” Her scream was fol- 
lowed by Cousin Harry’s roar: ‘‘The 
Governor will be next,” as he 
wrenched his foot from Father’s mop- 
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ping grasp, dashed to the window, 
flung it open, and brought in gusts of 
winter. The Patterson children sneezed 
louder (if that were possible), their 
father ordered Cousin Harry, ‘‘Close 
the window!’’ But Cousin Harry was 
halfway out of it, yelling greetings to 
Gifford Pinchot, the Governor: ‘‘Hallo, 
there, Giff!’’ 

Suddenly my father had a strong 
grip on my mother and me. ‘‘Come on, 
girls,” he said, ‘‘we’re getting the 
Hell out of here.” And we did. 

Down there on the street the crowds 
were seven and eight rows deep to the 
curb. Even with Father running inter- 
ference for us, we couldn’t get 
through. But at least it was peaceful 
being crushed by a mob — after what 
we’d endured. Father’s tall length 
made it possible for us to get an eye- 
witness report and we’d learned to be 
thankful for small favors. ‘ʻA caval- 
cade of Governors . . .,’’ he reported, 

. . and, ‘‘The Richmond Blues... A 
fife and drum corps . . . West Point 
Cadets—’’ He grabbed me, made a 
desperate shove to ram me through 
that hard-packed throng. . . And then 
the ‘‘sunset touch’’ went to a midnight 
wallop for me! Because the authori- 
tative voice of The Law rang out: 
‘*Step back there, folks,’’ and the folks 
did step back and took us with them. 
We stopped with our backs against the 
building from which we had just 
escaped. Oh, it was too awful. I felt 
tears against my cheeks. Why, I 
hadn’t caught even a shadow of HIM. 

‘“‘Nellie!’’ This was my Mother’s 
name and it was shouted down to us 
from the window above. ‘‘What in the 
name of common sense, Nellie,’’ 
Cousin Harry shouted, ‘‘are you three 
doing down there in the street? Come 
back here straight away. For Heaven’s 
sakes, Nellie! you want to see the 
parade, don’t you?” 

Well, we three looked at each other. 
I knew I was tear-drenched, Father 
had a large streak of devilled egg down 
the front of him, Mother’s golden- 
brown pompadour and pert little hat 
were wildly askew . . . and suddenly 
we were laughing. We had to hold on 
to each other, so hard we laughed. Oh, 
yes, we wanted to see the parade. In 
fact, we almost did. | 


Think you have to go to far-away places for skiing? Think 
again! Pennsylvania boasts 42 active ski areas where snow is 
available, either Mother Nature’s own or the man-made 
variety, and the cost of a delightful winter outing is within 
the range of everyone’s pocketbook. Best of all, the slopes 
are modestly steep (vertical drops range from 100 feet to 
1,052 feet) so that even a beginner can enjoy himself, and 
they are all an easy drive from home. 

All of these areas have a pro in residence who can teach 
you or your children the basics, improve the figure you 
already cut on the slopes or, if you’re ready for the big time, 
prepare you for the Olympian heights of Vail, Gstad or 
Innsbruck. 

Many of the ski centers also provide opportunities for 
cross-country skiing (an increasingly popular activity 
especially enjoyable for those who dig the snow scene but 
balk at downhill adventure!), snowmobiling, sledding, 
tobogganing, bob-sledding, ski-bobbing, ice skating (some 
even have indoor rinks), ice fishing and horseback riding. 
Accommodations are plentiful, ranging from rustic lodges to 
resort-style hotels, and some centers even have provisions 
for babysitting and/or nurseries. 

To give you the overall view of what’s available — 
locations, facilities, accommodations and other details — 
PANORAMA offers the charts on the two pages following. 
Should you have additional questions, there is an information 
number listed for each ski area. 

To equip yourself properly to enjoy your winter outing, 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Travel Development suggests 
the following: 


THERES SNOW 


SKIER’S TRIP LIST 


EQUIPMENT FOR ALL TRIPS 
Poles Boots 
Boot bag Ski ties or bag 


Skis with release bindings Wax (optional) 
NOTE: Many ski areas offer rental equipment. 


DAY TRIP 


Parka Heavy socks 
Sweater Hat/headband 
Turtleneck sweater Mittens/gloves 
Ski pants Goggles/glasses 
Warmup pants Apres ski boots 
Long johns Lip and sun cream 
Light socks Driving gloves 


WEEKEND TRIP (In addition to items for Day Trip) 
Second sweater & turtleneck Second ski pants 


Second pair light socks Second hat/headband 
Light sweater Shirt/blouse 

Slacks Shoes 

Socks Underwear 

Slippers Toilet kit 


SKI WEEK (in addition to items for Weekend Trip) 


Light parka Additional sweaters 
Second set of long johns Extra light socks 
Bathing suit Three shirts/blouses 


Sport jacket/dressy sweater 
Camera, film 


Second pair of slacks 


Now that you’re all equipped, ski Pennsylvania style — 


and have fun! | 


in inem thar hills! 
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SKI AREA LOCATION 


1. APPLE HILL R.D.2, Orefield 18069. 8 mi NW of 
Allentown, left off Rte 309 at 
Orefield. Phone: 215-395-4241 

2. BIG BOULDER | Lake Harmony 18624. 5 mi from 
Blakeslee exit 43, 1-80 via 115 and 
903. Phone: 717-722-0101 


3. BLACK R.D.1, Philipsburg 16866. In Black 
MOSHANNON | Moshannon State Park, 10 mi E of 
Philipsburg on Rte 504. Phone: 
814-342-1101 


4. BLUE KNOB P.O.Box 247, Claysburg 16625. 21 
mi N of PA Turnpike exit 11 at 
Bedford; Rte 220 to 869, left at 
Osterburg to area. Phone: 
814-239-5111 

5. BOYCE PARK | 675 Old Frankstown Rd, Pittsburgh 
15239. E of Pittsburgh off Monroe- 
ville Pky. in Plum Boro. 
Phone: 412-325-1516 

6. BUCK HILL Buck Hill Falls 18323. 8 mi from 
Mt. Pocono, 15 mi from Strouds- 
burg off Rte. 191. Phone: 
717-595-7441 

7. CAMELBACK Box 168, Tannersville 18372. NW 
of Stroudsburg off 1-80, Exit 45. 
Phone: 717-629-1661 


8. CHADDS PEAK | Box 154, Chadds Ford U.S. Rte 1. aily 
Phone: 215-388-7421 4 mi W. of 
Rt. 202. 


9. COOK FOREST] Cooksburg 16217. On Rte 36 at 
Cooksburg. Phone: 814-744-8877 
10. DENTON HILL | Coudersport 16915. US Rte 6 E of 
Coudersport. Phone: 814-435-6372 


R.D.1, Macungie 18062. 15 mi SW 
of Allentown off Rte 29 and 100. 
Phone: 215-682-7107 


12. ELK R.D.2, Union Dale 18470, 9 mi E 
MOUNTAIN of 1-81. Phone 717-679-2611 
13. FERNWOOD Bushkill 18324. On Rte 209, 8 mi 
N of 1-80, Exit 52. Phone: 
717-588-6661 
14. FROSTY SKI Titusville 16354. % mi W on Rte 
SLOPES 27. Phone: 814-827-7352 
15. GLENDALE Flinton 16640. Adjoining Prince 
Gallitzin State Park, 20 mi NW of 
Altoona. Phone: 814-687-2575 


16. HANLEY’S Laporte Ave., Eagles Mere 17731. 
HAPPY HILL Rte 42 NE of Williamsport at 
Eagles Mere. Phone: 717-525-3461 


R.D.1, Champion 15622. 10 mi SE 
of Donegal. Phone: 412-455-3311 


MOUNTAIN 


17. HASELTINE 


18. HIDDEN 
VALLEY 


R.D.6, Somerset 15501. 12 mi W 
of Somerset on Rte 31. Phone: 
814-445-6014 


19. INN AT STAR- | Starlight 18461. 5 mi S of Hancock, 
LIGHT LAKE NY off Rte 870. Phone: 
717-798-2519 


20. JACK FROST Box 37-A-1, White Haven 18661. 
MOUNTAIN 3 mi, W of Blakeslee off Rte 940. 
Phone: 717-443-8425 


21. LAUREL 
MOUNTAIN 


P.O. Box 527, Ligonier 15658. 7 mi 
E of Ligonier off from Rte 30. 
Phone: 412-238-6622 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 


SNOWMOBILE RENTAL 
SNOWMOBILE TRAILS 
CROSS COUNTY SKIING 
BASIC WEEKEND FEE 
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2000 rooms within 
3 mi. 


$10.00 Adult 
$ 8.00 Junior 


1200 rooms within 
10 mi. 


$4.00 Adult | 50 rooms within 9 
$3.00 Junior | mi. 
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2000 beds within 
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$4.00 Adult 
$3.00 Junior 


3000 rooms within 
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$7.50 Adult 


800 rooms within 
$6.50 Junior i 
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200 rooms within 
2 mi. 
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50 rooms within 
8 mi. 
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Accommodations 
within 1 mi. 


300 rooms within 
15 mi. 


Accommodations 
for 150 at area; Ad- 
ditional at Donegal 
and Somerset 


$10.00 Adult 
$ 8.00 Junior 


1500 rooms within 
8 mi. 


$6.50 Adult 
$5.50 Junior 


Accommodations 
within 10 mi. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


$9.00 Adult 
$7.00 Junior 


$5.50 Adult | Accommodations 
$4.50 Junior | for 120 at area 


SKI AREA LOCATION 
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22. MASTHOPE Lackawaxen, near Milford 
> Fri 


LIFTS 
VERTICAL DROP 
SNOWMAKING 


NURSERIES 
BABYSITTERS 


CROSS COUNTY SKIING 
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SNOWMOBILE TRAILS 


DAYS OPEN 


23. MONT SAINT Hughesville R.D.1, 17737. 7 mi off 
ONGE Rte 220 N at Tivoli. Phone: 
717-584-2698 


N 
3| 8 | 
[=] 
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24. MT. AIRY Mt. Pocono 18344. Off Rte 611,3 mi 
S of Mt. Pocono. Phone: 


717-839-8811 


R.D.2, Cambridge Springs 16403. 
7 mi SE of Edinboro on Washington 
Valley Rd. Phone: 814-734-1641 


R.D.1, Muncy Valley 17758. 2 mi N 
of Muncy Valley on Rte 220. 
Phone: 717-482-2541 


Morris 16938. Rte 287, 30 
mi NW of Williamsport. Phone: 
717-353-7521 


Box 100, Youngsville 16371. Rte 6 
along Brokenstraw Creek, 7 mi W of 
Warren. Phone: 814-563-9210 


Pocono Manor 18349. 15 mi NW of 
Stroudsburg off Rte 611. Phone: 
717-839-7111 


158 N. Carlisle St., Greencastle 
17225. Richmond Furnace, Rte 75, 
4 mi N of Rte 30. Phone: 
717-369-2673 


R.D.1, Champion 15622. 10 mi off 
PA Turnpike Exits 9 and 10. 
Phone: 814-926-2031 


32. SHAWNEE Shawnee on Delaware, Pa. 18356. 
MOUNTAIN Near Stroudsburg. 
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230 


Accommodations 
for 2000 at area 


25. MT. 
PLEASANT 


Accommodations 
for 140 within 
7 mi. 


26. NORTH 
MOUNTAIN 
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180 Accommodations 


within 5 mi. 


27. OREGON 
HILL 


$8.00 Adult | Accommodations 
$6.00 Junior | adjacent to area 


oy 
Sat- Wed 
Sun Fri 
Daily Some 
Wknd 
Sat- 
Sun 
Daily | Nightly} 5-R 846 Accommodations 
6-C for 1680 at area 


Daily 700 $9.00 Adult | Accommodations for 

$7.00 Junior | 200 at area; addition- 

33. SKI LIBERTY Fairfield 17320. On Rte 116,8 miS | Daily Nightly 
of Gettysburg. Phone: 717-642-8282 


al nearby 
34. SKI R.D.1, Lewisberry 17339. Between Daily | Nightly 
ROUNDTOP Harrisburg and York. Phone: 
717-432-9631 
35. SKI-SNO HILL | Lake Como 18437. 2 mi from Rte i 
247. Phone: 717-798-2707 ed > 
36. SPLIT ROCK Lake Harmony 18624. Daily - 
Phone: 717-443-9571 
37. SPRING Box 42, Spring Mount 19478. 30 mi Daily Nightly E 
MOUNTAIN N of Philadelphia off Rte 29 and 73, - 
Schwenksville. Phone: 215-287-7900 
R.D.4, Box 99, Latrobe 15650. Ridge Tue- 
Rd. between Youngstown and Darling Sun 
ton. Phone: 412-238-9655 
39. TANGLWOOD Daily Wed- 
Sat - 
1-J 
Py 40. TIMBER HILL Daily 2-T 
mi N of E Stroudsburg, 5 mi S of 1-P 
Canadensis. Phone: 717-595-7571 
41. WILDWOOD 2330 Wildwood Rd., Wildwood Daily | Nightly 
HIGHLANDS 15091. 13 mi N of Pittsburgh on 
Yellow Belt just W of Rte 8. 
Phone: 412-961-0652 
42. WONDERVIEW] R.D.3, Bloomsburg 17815. 1 mi S Nightly 
of Bloomsburg, 
Phone: 717-784-6560 


28. PEEK 'N 
MOUNTAIN 


570 $7.00 Adult | Accommodations 
$5.00 Junior | within 1 mi. 


29. POCONO 


$8.00 Accommodations for 
MANOR 


600 at area; addi- 
tional nearby 


30. RICHMOND 
HILL 


= 


125 


Accommodations 
nearby 


31. SEVEN 
SPRINGS 


uv 
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Accommodations for 


5-C 
2-J 7000 within 10 mi. 


N 


Accommodations for 
250 at area 


$7.00 Adult | Accommodations for 
$6.00 Junior | 600 within 10 mi. 


38. SUGARBUSH 
MOUNTAIN 


$2.00 Accommodations 


within 6 mi. 


$8.00 Adult | Lodge at area 
x $6.00 Junior 
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Box 56, Tafton 18464. Rte 390 just 
off Rte 6 and 507. Phone: 
717-226-9500 


Canadensis 18325. On Rte 447, 10 


N- 
40 


$6.00 Adult | Accommodations 
$5.00 Junior | for hundreds within 


I 5 mi. 
i $7.50 


Accommodations 
for 300 within 3 mi. 


E 


Accommodations at 
area; additional 
nearby 
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Come play tennis where 
tennis is played best... 


© 
© 
© 


GARDEN FAIR TENNIS 
114 Welsh Road 
Horsham, Penna. 19044 
OL 9-9330 


8 Indoor Clay Courts 
Group & Private Lessons 
Available 
Open Time Available 
Summer Tennis Camp 
for Aspiring Junior 
Players (8—17) 

Call for brochure. 


MELODY BROOK 
SKATING CLUB 


PUBLIC 
ICE SKATING 
SESSION 


WED. — FRI. — SAT. — SUN. 
7:30 TO 10:00 PM 
WED. — FRI. 

5:00 TO 6:30 PM 
SAT. — SUN. 

12:30 — 2:30 PM 
3:00 — 5:00 PM 


PHONE 822-3613 
RT. 309 — COLMAR, PA. 
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by Barbara Ryalls 


The Nutshell 


. . . TO MEETING THOSE 


Memories of firm bodies and flex- 
ible muscles haunt us as winter deep- 
ens and our major exercises become 
oral or ocular. Are you using the snow 
on the courts or the ice on the pools as 
an excuse to postpone physical fitness 
until spring? You and the hibernating 
bears! 

But there is no need to hibernate or 
procrastinate, for the Bucks County 
area abounds with facilities geared to 
keeping you fit year ’round. This guide 
by no means covers them all, but gives 
you an idea of what is available. The 
delightful thing about all of them is — 
not only can you become ‘‘ship- 
shape,” but you can have fun at the 
same time! 

Winter means ice skating to you, but 
we never seem to get any ice? Go 
inside. 

Face-Off Circle, 1185 York Rd., (just 
below Bristol Rd.), Warminster (674- 
1345) .Public skating: Mon., 11 a.m.-1 
p.m.; Tue. 11 a.m.-1 p.m., 3-5 p.m.; 
Wed., 11 a.m.-1 p.m., 7:30-9:30 p.m.; 
Thurs., 11 a.m.-1 p.m., 3-5 p.m.; Fri., 
11 a.m.-1 p.m., 3-5 p.m., 9-11 p.m.; 
Sat., 1:30-3:30 p.m., 7:30-9:30 p.m.; 
10-12 a.m.; Sun., 1-3 p.m., 8:30-10:30 
p.m. Rates are $2 for adults and $1.50 
for children (12 and under). Family 
memberships are available — $150 for 
a family of 3 and $25 for each 
additional member. This entitles you 
to all public sessions, free skate rental 
(normally $1), a locker, 10% discount 
in the pro shop and 20% discount on 
group lessons. Face-Off offers a 
unique Confidence-Builders Class to 
develop security on the ice and over- 
come fear ($3 a lesson — limit of 6 toa 
class). They also offer tot classes and a 
full range of other classes — 9 lessons 
for $35. Private lessons are $8/1/2 hr. It 
is a new facility, with snack machines, 
lockers and some bench area. 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS! 


Melody Brook Ice Skating Club, Rt. 
309, Colmar (822-3613). Public skat- 
ing: Mon., 2:30-4:30 p.m.; Wed.,-Fri., 
5-6:30 p.m., 7:30-10 p.m.; Sat., 12:30- 
2:30 p.m., 3-5 p.m., 7:30-10 p.m. 
Rates are $2 for adults and $1.50 for 
children. A 50c membership must be 
purchased the first time. Skate rentals 
are 80c. The club is available for 
parties. It is a very attractive stone and 
wood building and has a comfortable 
look to it. 


Grundy Ice Skating Rink, 700 Jeffer- 
son Ave., Bristol (788-3311). Public 
skating: Tue., 10-12 a.m.; Wed., 10-12 
a.m., 3:30-5 p.m., 8-10 p.m.; Thurs., 
10-12 a.m.; Fri., 10-12 a.m., 8-10 
p.m.; Sat., 10-12 a.m., 2:30-4:30 p.m., 
8-10 p.m.; Sun., 2:30-4:30 p.m., 7:30- 
9:30 p.m. Rates are $2 for adults and 
$1.75 for children. A membership card 
may be purchased for $3 and entitles 
you to 75c off each session. Skate 
rentals are 75c and sharpening is 
$1.50. Group lessons are available and 
start mid-January. A 10-week session 
is $30 for adults and $25 for children. 
Private lessons are available. It is a big 
wood and brick building with quite a 
few windows. The sun streams in, and 
on a weekday morning, with five 
people on the ice, it is pure heaven! 

Wintersport Skating Arena, 551 N. 
York Rd. (just above Rt. 611), Willow 


Grove (659-4253). Public skating: 
Mon., Wed., Fri., 10-12 a.m.; Fri. and 
Sat., 8-10 p.m. Rates are $2 for adults 
and $1.50 for children. Rentals are 
75c. 10 admissions for $15.00. The 
game of Ringette is available for 
women on Tuesday from 12-2 p.m. It is 
similar to hockey but is a non-conact 
sport. Wintersport is a hockey- 
oriented rink. I was there on a Friday 
morning during public hours and a 
makeshift game was in progress. The 
manager is very much into coaching 
and from an extremely intelligent 
point of view, if I do say so. In 
conjunction with Archbishop Wood 
High School, they are developing 
physical fitness programs and trying to 
redesign equipment and coaching 
methods to take the brutality out of 
sports and replace it with discipline. 
Bravo. 

Or are you one of the ever-growing 
band of tennis addicts? When the 
weather brightens (April to October), 
Grundy offers 6 outdoor courts which 
may be reserved. $2 an hour for 
non-residents, $1 for residents. 

But with winter’s chill, stay inside. 
Doylestown Racquet Club, Rte. 313 
and Pine Run Road, Doylestown (345- 
7897). 8 indoor courts. Hours are 7 
a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. Hourly rates for 
non-members range from $9-15, plus 
$2 per player. Prime time ($15) is 
Mon. — Fri., 6-11 p.m. and Sat. and 
Sun. 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. A nursery is 
available Mon. — Fri. (9 a.m.-3 p.m) 
for 50c an hour. Private lessons — $18 
-20 for one. Individual memberships 
are $35. Locker rooms include saunas. 
The facilities may be rented for parties 
(2 hours for $120 or 5 hours for $240). 
The club is new and is very tastefully 
done. 

Garden Fair Tennis Center, 114 
4 Welsh Road, Horsham (OL 9-9330). 8 
indoor clay courts. Mon. — Fri., 8 
a.m.- 11 p.m.; Sat., 8 a.m.-7 p.m.; 
Sun., 9 a.m.-11 p.m. Hourly court 
rates for non-members are $18 prime 
time and $14 off-hours. A nursery is 
available Mon. — Fri. (9-3) for 75c an 
hour. Private lessons/$22 an hour. 
Individual membership is included in 
seasonal court rental and is not other- 
wise available. Attractive locker room 
with sauna. The facilities may be 


rented Sat. nights (7:30-11 p.m.) for 
parties — 3 courts for $90, 5 courts for 
$150 and 8 courts for $200. They also 
have 5 outdoor courts and offer sum- 
mer tennis camp. An older club. 

Middletown Racquet Club, 355 
Flowers Mill Road, Langhorne (752- 
2255). 6 blue cushioned courts. 7 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. daily. Hourly rates for 
non-members are $15.50 prime time 
and $10-12 off-hours. Nursery avail- 
able Mon. — Fri. (9-3) free of charge 
to members. Private lessons are $18 
for 1 or 2 people. Individual member- 
ships are $15. Locker rooms have 
saunas. Party time is available — 2 
hours ($120) or 5 hours ($240). The 
club is brand new and was the most 
attractive facility I visited. 

Or is golf your bag? Even in the 


dead of winter you can go the whole 
18, miniature, or just tee off. Golf 
Ranch, Rtes. 13 and 413, Bristol 
(788-4848) is open Mon. — Fri., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. and Sat., Sun., and 
holidays 7:30-5 p.m. They offer an 
18-hole par 3 executive course (3200 
yds.), an 18-hole pitch and putt course 
(84 yds.), 18 hole miniature golf, and a 
45-tee driving range. The executive 
course is $3 for senior citizens and 
women and $4 for men — $4.50 for all 
on weekends. Pitch and putt is $3. 
Private lessons are available — $7 a 
lesson. Ben Zucker is the pro-in-resi- 

dence. 
You thought roller rinks were passe? 
Not at all — they are back and rolling! 
CC & M Skate Ranch, Rt. 309, Line 
(Continued on page 50) 


ICE SKATING FOR 
THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Lessons 
Group Parties 


Family Memberships 


Skate Rentals 
Pro-Shop 


Call 674-2770 for Regular & Holiday Special Hours 


1185 York Rd. Warminster, Pa. 


GRUNDY 


Recreation Center 
Ice Rink 


700 Jefferson Ave. 


PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 


MORNINGS: Tues. thru Sat. 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 
AFTERNOONS: Wed. 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Wed., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


EVENINGS: 
Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


Bristol, Pa. 


788-3311 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each 
DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 
Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 
GENERAL PUBLIC 
Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 
Skate Rental $ .75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:30. Price $2.00. 

also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening e Private Parties e Group and 
Private Instruction ¢ Group Rates ¢ Figure Skating e Ice 
Hockey Rental Time ¢ Spring Hockey School ¢ Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop ® Ample Free Parking. 
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AUTHORIZED 


Sewing Machine Sales and Service 


Decorator & Dress Fabric 
Winter Clearance Sale 


Quilting Classes Now Forming 


Nee Spel Fas bries 


53 W. State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
345-7990 
Monday — Saturday 9:30 to 5:30 
Friday 9:30 to9 


MILLER 
AND 


BETHMAN INC. 
862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


FUEL OIL e KEROSENE 


HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


HOT WATER HEATERS 


SALES e SERVICE 
INSTALLATIONS 


348-8155 


BUDGET PLAN 
AUTOMATIC DELIVERIES 
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“Celebrit 
Corner 
: 


by Joan Stack 


y 


CLAIBORNE CARY 


It’s been said that Frenchtown, N.J. 
looks like a movie-set version of a 
small town, circa 1860. If it were a 
movie-set, we’d need a Hotel for story 
action in the small town, preferably 
one with Good Eats, a Saloon, a few 
rooms to let for travelers and Enter- 
tainment. It should be named some- 
thing like The Grand, or The Union — 
or how about The National? The 
movie-set Hotel would have to com- 
bine things like marvelous home-made 
apple pie along with a great lady per- 
former who knows about working a 
room with her songs. And maybe if 
you'd like this kind of Hotel to come 
true (and, blessedly, without a smidg- 
en of cutesiness) you ought to follow 
the movie-set street that crosses the 
Delaware River at Erwinna, Pa. 
around the turn until you get to The 
(very real) National Hotel in very real 
Frenchtown, N.J. 

The French (not necessarily the ones 
in New Jersey) have a name for 
Claiborne Cary: aubergiste, translated 
as a woman innkeeper. But the owner 
of The National Hotel brings really 
much more to her role. She is a 
successful singer and actress following 
the tradition of entertainers who want 
their audiences to have such a totally 
good time that they think the audi- 
ences should be fed royally as well as 
entertained that way. Now there’s 
creativity! And that’s how and why it 
all started, for Claiborne Cary has, 
along with enviable energy, the imag- 
ination to carry all this off. She sees 
her role as innkeeper, restaurateur 
and M.C./entertainer at The National 
Hotel’s Friday and Saturday night 
Cabarets as an extension of her career. 

“Tm basically a performer, and this 
(indicating the lovely old hotel with a 
sweep of her arm) is Show Business. 
The curtain goes up, guests arrive, 


and we have to make our performance 
as perfect as possible.’’ 

When asked if it isn’t awfully hard 
to juggle all the talents needed for this 
job with a career based in New York 
and Hollywood, plus a family, Clai- 
borne said, ‘‘There is one thing about 
all this that makes life simpler. If you 
own a restaurant, at least there’s no 
problem in the family about who wants 
to eat what at which time.”’ 


To some of us, owning a restaurant 
would be kind of a high price to pay for 
no-hassle dinners, but to Claiborne 
Cary this is just part of the best part. 
She fell in love with Frenchtown, its 
spot on the River and its beautiful old 
National Hotel, just ripe for preserving 
and restoring. She dreamed about a 
fine restaurant where she could share 
evenings the way she likes to spend 
them — with talented people, both dis- 
covered and those on their way, and 
with patrons who would enjoy it all. 
This idea’s time has come for the 
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dynamic lady from Des Moines, Iowa 
who started out in show business at a 
very tender age doing little acts at 
home with her sisters. 

‘‘We lived out in the country and our 
parents loved entertainment. It was 
hard to come by in those days, so we 
did it for them.’’ (NOTE: One theatri- 
cal sister has also done very nicely 
indeed. She is Academy Award-winner 
Cloris Leachman.) 

But getting all of this aubergiste 
plus scene together would have tried 
the proverbial saint’s patience. When 
Claiborne arrived from New York to 
take possession of The National, she 
brought along some well-meaning 
friends, but no saints. Now it had been 
a Greek restaurant with Greek food 
and a Greek owner who left unex- 
pectedly after the real estate settle- 
ment. That left a Greek chef, who 
unfortunately did not speak English, 
the language of the brave new owner 
who had never owned a restaurant 
before. In the meantime, the local 
press gave a lot of coverage to said 
new owner, she being an actress and 
singer and the famous Cloris Leach- 
man’s kid sister and being brave 
enough to take on the whole project 
anyway. The press did a good job 
because 100 people showed up for 
dinner the first night, all bright-eyed 
and expecting enchantment. By this 
time the communications gap between 
owner and chef was rivaling The Great 
Divide, customers were hysterical — 
some with laughter, more with anger 
— and one friend who had come to 
help dissolved in tears, crying, ‘‘I wish 


they’d all go home.’ More like 
‘‘Hellzapoppin’’ than ‘‘Dream Come 
True.”’ 


Now Claiborne can laugh — things 
are going as planned — but at the time 
it looked as if she’d never have that 
room where old and new talent could 
perform (later, the great Margaret 
Whiting was to drop in to sing, and 
one Saturday night this interviewer 
was privileged to hear legendary Stan 
Freeman play piano there) and where 
she could put her own talent to use in 
creating an atmosphere. Claiborne has 
used this talent, incidentally, in a 
variety of ways in both acting and sing- 
ing: in television commercials and 


radio voice-overs, she has played 
everything from young girls to old 
ladies. TV viewers may have seen and 
heard her recently as the mother of an 
exasperated teen-ager eating Break- 
stone Cottage Cheese. She was a 
regular cast member on the new Dr. 
Kildare TV series a few seasons ago, 
has appeared in several movies and 
will soon be going out to Beverly Hills 
to sing at the important Little Club on 
the bill with comedienne Joan Rivers. 

When asked where she gets the 
ambition for all these adventures, 
Claiborne gives lots of credit to her 
very courageous mother who wanted 
her daughters to pack as much into life 
as they could. It seems they learned 
their lesson well. Naturally, The 
National Hotel had to be a success too, 
and people who take on challenges 
expect a lot from themselves, certainly 
not a disastrous opening of their 
Dream Hotel, complete with hysterical 
customers and crying friends. 

Things had nowhere to go but up, 
and up they went. The Greek chef let it 
be known in touching translation that 


he loved all the excitement and wanted 
to stay on after all. But it was decided 
that a restaurant that would have an 
American/Continental menu with all 
those old-fashioned American pies for 
dessert, undoubtedly would do better 
with a chef with whom the owner could 
speak. The present chef, Mark 
Barunas, a young man very serious 
about his art, has no problems with 
either the menu or the dictionary and 
the results are excellent. The rooms 
have been refurbished, and as for that 
atmosphere that Claiborne wanted, it 
has been created. The Saloon blossoms 
weeknights with patrons encouraged 
to solo or sing-along with the piano; 
Friday and Saturday nights it’s your 
hostess and her talented friends who 
entertain at The National’s Cabaret. If 
you could rent one of the rooms (be 
warned, they’re very scarce), it would 
be fun to spend a weekend. But even if 
you can’t be an overnight guest at the 
hotel, chances are you’d have a great 
visit. Reservations are advisable on 
weekends because the enchantment is 


‘finally a fait accompli! E 


BUuCks county apparel 


WOMEN’S 


factory outlet 


WITH CLASS 


Name Brands — First Quality Merchandise 


uP TO 50 OFF 
PHONE: 348-9522 


BANKAMERICARD 


LOCATION — 3617 Old Easton Hwy. Behind Conti’s Restaurant 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 10 — 5:30 pm Fri. 10 — 9 pm 


If you've tried the rest ... 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


{HOUSE OF 10,000 PICTURE FRAMES 


377 RT. 1 PENNDEL, PA. 
Between Oxford Valley & Neshaminy Malls 
757-1527 


1746 OLD YORK RD. ABINGTON, PA. 
3 Blocks North of Sears 
TU 6-4665 


YOU NAME IT..WE FRAME IT. 
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Come to the source. Let us 
help you build your fantasy 
world of window designs into a 
realistic mood of elegance or 
whatever mood you want or need. 


Belin Mir. 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 


Free Estimates 


The 


Nevin 
Gallery 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 


Original Art, 
Antique and Modern 


Custom Frame 
Makers 


Intaglio Printers 
for the Trade 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 
FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


Mon.—Fri. 9 - 9 e Sat. 9 - 6 e Sun, 1-4 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Colonial 


Restoration 


«|... KING BY YOUR OWN FIRESIDE...” 


January, a country home and an 
open fire — these three create a 
picture of happy domesticity. In fact, 
January is a splendid month in which 
to think about an open fire in our 
country homes, for a couple of 
reasons. 

First, in the midst of winter’s cold, 
we enjoy the warmth of a fire. And 
further, January and open fires have 
something in common. Both can be 
linked to the Roman deity, Janus, 
double-faced god of all beginnings. 

January, first month after the winter 
solstice, derives its name from Janus; 
and fire, although its name is of a 
different origin, is, in its relation to 
man, Janus-faced — both friend and 
enemy. Harnessed, it is one of man’s 
greatest friends; untamed, it becomes 
a formidable enemy. 

Historically, once man learned to 
make a friend of fire by confining it in 
a fireplace — hundreds of years ago — 
he liked the result, and kept it there. 
Down to today, we have cherished a 
good fireplace around which the family 
can gather for a pleasant evening. 


Fireplaces and open hearths are 
plentiful in Bucks County. Many of our 
homes were built in a time when the 
fireplace was the only source of heat. 
Happily, the colonists understood the 
proper building of hearths and of 
chimneys that could draw smoke. 

In the 17th century, the first fire- 
place in a home was designed for both 
cooking and heating; thus, it was 
necessarily large. Usually, a magnifi- 
cent, hand-hewn chamfered ‘‘chimney 
tree” supported the breastwork above. 
In the area directly behind the cooking 
area, the chimney masonry was con- 
structed of small, flat stones laid close 
together. These diminutive stones ser- 
ved to prevent the destruction by heat 
of the mortar, made of sand, water and 
lime, our forefathers daubed in the 
interstices. 

There runs a myth that these over- 
sized early fireplaces were fed with 
logs dragged in by horses. The tale 
runs on, declaring that, for the ease of 
the horses, doors were placed opposite 
each other. Not so. The opposing 
doors, so prevalent in our colonial 
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houses, go back to medieval house 
design. Furthermore, settlers needed 
logs they could handle themselves. 
After all, most of the time it was the 
women who kept these fires burning. 
This is not to say that a horse never 
dragged in a heavy log, but to say that 
doors were placed for this purpose is 
nonsense. 

Egypt Farm in Upper Makefield 
Township claims what is probably the 
largest cooking fireplace in Pennsyl- 
vania. Fourteen feet, eight inches wide 
with a stone dry sink still in place 
within its depths, it also boasts an 
operable, restored squirrel-tail oven. 
Such an oven has a flue that curls 
forward over its baking area much as a 
squirrel’s tail curls over the body of a 
squirrel. 

“Old Congress’? in Buckingham 
Township runs a close second with a 
fourteen-foot-wide, forty-three-inch- 
deep fireplace, deeper by six inches 
than other early fireplaces this author 
has noted. 

As time passed, plantation owners 
prospered and houses became larger. 
Owners needed more fireplaces, and 
placed them in living rooms and 
bedrooms to heat the rooms. By the 
late 18th century and early 19th, 
fireplaces built for cooking became 
smaller, but they continued to be built 
for this purpose as late as 1850. This is 
surprising since, more than a hundred 
years earlier, Benjamin Franklin had 
invented an efficient iron stove, much 
cleaner to use than a fireplace. This 
stove had gradually come into use for 
cooking in urban areas, but was very 
slow to reach the country. 

With a very few exceptions all 
fireplaces in this colonial or Georgian 
period in Bucks were simple. Some 
had hollowed or beveled cheeks to 
reflect the heat, plain but tasteful 
moulding and, above the opening, 
symmetrically placed panels, rec- 
tangular or square. These fireplaces 
and panels with ovolo (quarter-round) 
moulding created a visually-interest- 
ing background for furniture. Usually, 
this paneling was installed against 
only one wall, around the fireplace; it 
embraced flanking doors and cup- 
boards in a unifying scheme. It is 
noteworthy to see with what care early 


Greek Revival 


builders considered proportion and 
detail. 

After the Revolution came the Fed- 
eral style, exhibiting fine chisel work 
or carved or molded garlands in many 
patterns. Federal, like the Georgian 
colonial, drew its inspiration basically 
from the classic. Federal mantels were 
more dressy and delicate than the 
earlier forms. 

Then followed the Greek Revival, 
bolder in feeling. Fluting along the 
flanking pilasters of mantlepieces was 
always symmetrical and rosettes ap- 
peared everywhere, including on fire- 
place trim. 

Victorian mantels were marble or 
simulated marble, and often replaced 
older installations. 

If you have an original mantel in any 


of your rooms, it will be one indication 
of the date of your home. Check with 
an architect or research books on 
architecture to determine the period. 
Also, tap the wall under a mantel to 
see whether it sounds hollow. There 
may be a fireplace back of that wall 
waiting to be used again. 

When pot-bellied stoves came into 
use after the Civil War, fireplaces fell 
into disrepute. They were trouble; 
they produced dirt; and they were far 
less efficient than the new black coal or 
wood-burners. Stovepipe holes were 
punched in chimney breasts, and 
housewives beamed. These stoves 
were a signal of the industrial age. It 
was not until our nostalgic parents of 
the 1930’s began the happy process of 
opening up flues that we came to enjoy 
the open hearth once more. E 


MOVING? 
Be sure to give us 
6 weeks’ notice 
and send your 
old mailing label 
with your new 
address attached! 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED 


Raggedy Ann 


Famous Labels Women’s Apparel at Discount Prices 


ALL MERCHANDISE: 


e Guaranteed First Quality 


e Current Styles 


e Sold at Great Savings 


FASHIONS FROM LEADING EUROPEAN & DOMESTIC HOUSES 
DISCOUNTS FROM 30% to 60% AND MORE 


JANUARY SALE DAYS AT 


Raggedy Ann 


HOURS: Daily 9:30 to 5:30 


Fri. to 9:00 — Sun. 12 to 5:00 


30 East State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8805 
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1939 LA SALLE 
CONVERTIBLE COUPE 
Low original mileage 
Price $8,750 


1958 AC-BRISTOL, Excellent $9,750 
Cond. 

1958 AUSTIN-HEALEY 3,975 
100-6 rdstr. ; 

1967 AUSTIN-HEALEY 3000 3,350 
MKIII Good condition 

1961 TRIUMPH TR-3A, as new 4,900 

1963 TRIUMPH TR-3B, w/over- 2,800 
drive 

1963 TRIUMPH TR-4 Surrey- 1,975 
top coupe 

1967 TRIUMPH) TR-4A 2,200 

1966 CORVETTE Convertible, 3,750 
4 sp. 

1967 CORVETTE Coupe, A/C, 6,500 
4 sp, pipes 

1946 MG-TC, runs well, looks OK! 5,250 

1971 MG-BGT, Fact. A/C, Stereo 2,500 


1937 PACKARD “SUPER 8” SEDAN 
Price: $ 9,250. 


50 More - Bank Financing 


Smith 


AUTOMOTIVE INVESTMENTS 


Classic * Vintage * Exotic automobiles 
108 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NORTH WALES, PA (215) 699-5565 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


CHECK FRAUD 


In Bucks County thousands of fraud- 
ulent checks are passed each year, 
while in the U. S. as a whole the esti- 
mate is $1 billion annually. Merchants 
can protect themselves, according to 
Steve Shantz, head of the Fraud 
Division of the county D.A.’s office, if 
they will follow a few basic rules. 

One of the most common frauds is 
writing a check for more than the 
amount of purchase and pocketing the 
excess cash. Personal checks should 
be made out for the exact amount of 
purchase and identification verified. 
Social Security cards, business and 
club cards, bank books, birth certifi- 
cates, library cards, letters should 
never be acceptable identification. 
Undated or postdated checks, or those 
dated more than 20 days earlier, 
should never be accepted. Endorse- 
ments should be witnessed. If there is 
any suspicion at all, a quick call to the 
bank in question may be all that is 
necessary to thwart a possible fraud. 

Methods used by bad-check passers 
are legion and are outlined in more 
detail, along with possible counter- 
measures, in a recent publication en- 
titled ‘‘A Handbook on White Collar 
Crime.” It also outlines other common 
schemes and how to spot them — price 
$2.50, available from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Norman W. Wells has been named 
Manager of the new Penney store in 
Montgomeryville Mall, Montgomery- 
ville. A 19-year J. C. Penney veteran, 
Mr. Wells comes to his new position 
from Youngstown, Ohio. John T. 
Welsh, Doylestown real estate broker, 
was recently named Realtor of the 
Year for the Commonwealth of Pa. at 
the Annual Convention of the National 


Association of Realtors in Houston, 
Texas. The new Director of Finance at 
Health Service Plan of Pennsylvania is 
Ronald R. Dobbins. He was formerly 
with Temple U’s Comprehensive 
Health Services Program and WAOK 
Radio station in Atlanta, Ga. Dr. 
Dennis D. Bell has been named V.P. 
for Administration and Fiscal Affairs 
at West Chester State College, Pa. 
Thiokol announces advancement of 
Anthony T. Castor III to marketing 
program manager at the Trenton facil- 
ity where he will be involved in new 
product development. Thiokol also has 
named James A. Tonges as technical 
sales representative of the Chemical 
Div. products in the midwest. Before 
joining Thiokol, Tonges was a chem- 
istry teacher in Maplewood, N.J. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

General Electric’s Re-entry & En- 
vironmental Systems Division at Valley 
Forge Space Center was awarded a 
$227,000 contract by U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to research 
effectiveness of coal desulfurization by 
microwave radiation — hopefully lead- 
ing to an alternative to the expensive 
method of ‘‘scrubbing’’ by electro- 
static precipitators. 

U. S. Steel has closed three facilities 
in its Fairless Hills plant — 350 
workers laid off. The slump is blamed 
on low demand for plate, structural & 
specialty steels. Also affected are 100 
workers in Bethlehem and the Phoenix 
Steel Corporation’s structural division 
at Phoenixville. 

Bell Telephone’s George Blessing 
reports the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, in a 5-0 vote, suspended pro- 
posed increases which would have 
become effective Jan. 4, 1977. No 
fewer than five non-evidenciary public 
hearings will be held. The request was 


put in the hands of Administrative Law 
Judge, Ed Morris. 

Two loans approved by PIDA (Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development Auth- 
ority) will add 97 new jobs to the area. 
Electronic Manufacturing & Precision 
Assembly, Inc., based in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., received approval for a 
loan to acquire an existing building in 
Bucks County Business Park, thus 
making it possible to hire 81 new 
employes to produce electronic com- 
ponents for computers. The other loan 
covers 40 percent of acquisition costs 
for a building on Bethlehem Pike, Hill- 
town Township by Crawford Candies, 
Inc. of Montgomery County. 

Robert Bolton and Norman Hensley 
of Gigliotti Corporation have installed 
solar heating equipment in a standard 
house in Northampton Township on an 
experimental basis. It has a roof- 
mounted heat panel and a 700-gallon 
buried fluid tank for supplemental heat 
during cloudy days. Estimated is an 
additional cost to the house of $12,500, 
but as demand grows for other heat 
sources, equipment costs will go lower. 


Second Chance, a federally funded 
project at Bucks County Community 
College, is aimed at persons over 25 
who haven’t completed grade school or 
high school. Does your company have 
employees unable to read, or who 
might wish to learn English? Have 
them call toll free 1-800-562-6776 for 
information and guidance. 1970 census 
estimates show more than 23,000 
Bucks Countians did not finish 8th 
grade, while more than 44,000 didn’t 
complete high school. 

THANKS TO YOU & YOU & YOU, 
United Way of Bucks County reached 
its goal of $1,325,000. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber member A. 
Marlyn Moyer, Jr. was given the 
SITAWE (Shot in the Arm with Enthu- 
siasm) Award for enrolling the most 
new members during the past year — 
while U. S..Steel’s ‘‘Superstars’’ team 
lead the 1976 One-Day Membership 


Drive. 
Central Bucks Chamber’s new Eco- 


nomics Committee, co-chaired by 
Julian Perry & Vince Prendergast, is 


to educate students and teachers about’ 
the Free Enterprise system. According 
to Gene Padow, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism, monthly in- 
formal luncheon meetings of ran- 
domly-selected organizations will be 
held to acquaint them with the prob- 
lems of alcohol, with view to program- 
ming a speaker on the subject. For 
more information, call 348-3913. mi 


JUST AS THIS ISSUE OF PAN- 
ORAMA WAS READY TO GO 
TO PRESS, THE COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS MADE THE 
STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT 
THAT BUCKS COUNTY’S 
TAXES WOULD BE RAISED 
125% FOR 1977. ON THE SUR- 
FACE, THE TAX INCREASE 
SEEMS UNCONSCIONABLE, 
BUT SINCE PANORAMA PRE- 
FERS TO HAVE RELIABLE IN- 
FORMATION BEFORE TAKING 
A STAND ON AN ISSUE, WE 
WILL DEAL AT SOME LENGTH 
WITH THIS SUBJECT IN OUR 
FEBRUARY ISSUE. 


WOOD STREET 


WATERBED SYSTEMS 


Frames in many furniture styles e 10-year warranty on mattresses è 
U.L heater with thermostat ¢ Safety liner e Complete heated systems 
available from $295.00 e FREE DELIVERY AND SET-UP. 


PILLOW FURNITURE 


Wood contempo frames cradled in huge overstuffed pillows in 
designer prints and corduroys. 


BEDDING ACCESSORIES 


Waterbed Pads. . 
Indian Patchwork quilts, velvet, fake-furs, fur patchwork and handloomed cotton 


. designer waterbed sheets . . . and matching comforters. Handguide 


bedspreads. 


WALL SIZE ART-LITHO ana photo murals e 
* DECORATOR GIFTS 


Copper etchings. Hand-turned candle sticks and ring boxes. Natural 


<i a X u | 9 j Zo shaped tables in pine and cherry and other custom woodwork. 
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114 WOOD ST., BRISTOL, PA. 19007 BETWEEN BRISTOL PARKING & MILL ST. CALL 788-2511 or 788-0227 
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Yamamolo ¢ Sons 


SPECIALIZING IN HANGING BASKETS 
& HOUSE PLANTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 
e fruits and vegetables e oriental foods 


Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:30 - 6:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


For all your 
green 
& growing 


Indoor-Outdoor Garden Center 
1134 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
(215) 322-4300 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


Manufacturer & Installer of: 

Septic Tanks 

Catch Basins 

Parking Blocks 

Precast Steps 
Distributor for: BI-A- 
ROBI Home Aerobic 
Sewage Plants. Can be 
installed in new or 
existing septic tank. 
We sell pipe & fittings e Sewage Pumps e 
Level Controls e Alarm Systems. 

Over 30 years of service 


PHONE 215-847-5112 Ottsville, Pa. 18942 
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The 


‚Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


CARE OF HOLIDAY PLANTS 


An ancient legend thrives through- 
out old Mexico that when Christ was 
born, he was visited by a poor peasant 
girl. Upon seeing the gifts of the Wise 
Men and realizing she had nothing to 
offer, she broke down in grief. 

As the girl cried, her tears fell to the 
ground and blossomed into brilliant 
poinsettia shrubs. According to the 
legend, the poinsettia since has be- 
come a traditional Christmas plant. 

Today, many blooming varieties of 
plants are given as Christmas gifts. 
The beauty and health of these plants 
can be considerably lengthened by 
following some basic care guidelines. 

Over-watering will kill most any 
plant because the moisture depletes 
oxygen in the soil. If a foil or 
cellophane wrap covers the pot, punch 
a hole in the bottom to allow the water 
to drain through. 

A good method for watering decor- 
ated plants is to remove the wrap and 
water in the kitchen sink. Allow the 
water to drip through the bottom and 
then replace the wrap. 

Poor lighting will cause the leaves to 
yellow and the flowers to die quickly. If 
the temperature in your home is hot 
and dry, it, too, will shorten the life of 
a flowering plant. 

In general, the plants should be 
placed where the temperature is 65 to 
68 degrees during the day. The air 
circulation should be good but not 
drafty. 


POINSETTIAS 
The poinsettia was introduced to the 
United States in 1825 by Joel Robert 


Poinsett, the first U.S. ambassador to 
Mexico. It was later propagated and 
sold by a Philadelphia nurseryman. 

To insure long-lasting bloom, keep 
the soil moist but not soggy. Do not 
allow the plant to sit in water. Give it a 
sunny or well-lighted location, 65-75 
degrees in the day and 60-65 degrees 
at night. 

Drafts, sudden temperature 
changes, low humidity or improper 
watering will cause the leaves to drop 
and blossoms to wither. Once the 
poinsettia is past the flowering stage, 
gradually withhold its water. 

Cut it back to four or five inches 
above the soil in the spring. When the 
danger of frost is past, sink the pot in a 
sunny, well-drained area of the gar- 
den. Apply fertilizer every two weeks. 

Before the first autumn frost, place 
indoors in a sunny window. To insure 
proper color and bloom, be sure it has 
enough sun. The shorter fall days will 
trigger its blooming cycle, providing 
you don’t have light on the plant at 
night. 


AZALEAS 
To sustain Azaleas blooms, place the 
plant in a bright window and keep the 
soil moist. The window should not be 
too hot, however. A warm, dry atmos- 
phere will make the plant bloom 
quickly and wither just as fast. 

After flowering ceases, keep the 
plant in a cool, sunny location, water it 
frequently and fertilize it twice a 
month with half-strength, water sol- 
uble house plant fertilizer. 


Acid evergreen plant food helps 
maintain necessary soil acidity. The 
foliage will remain shapely if you pinch 
the tips of new shoots. 

The plant may be potted in a shady 
spot in the summer garden. It should 
bloom intermittently throughout the 
year, peaking during mid-winter. 

CHRISTMAS CACTUS 

A temperamental plant, the Christ- 
mas cactus should be kept on the dry 
side until it blooms. While it blooms, 
give it a normal amount of water and 
cut back again when the blossoms 
wither. 

Many people do not have success 
with this plant because they water it 
too frequently. It should have at least 
two periods each year when water is 
partially withheld from it. 

CYCLAMEN 

Cool day temperatures with an 
eastern exposure, maximum light and 
night temperatures of 50-60 degrees 
will keep the cyclamen in bloom. 
When watering, do not get the leaves 
wet. 

Nothing will kill the cyclamen faster 


Located 
8 Miles 
W. of Valley Forge 
Off Rt. 113 


To 
HARRISBURG, 
PITTSBURGH 
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To Ardmore 
To Wilmington 
Baltimore 
Washington 


than high night temperatures, a dry 
soil and low light intensity. 

Once the plant has ceased blooming, 
keep it dry until June, then repot the 
corm (the bulb-like formation) half- 
way into a pot of fresh soil. Sink the 
pot into a shady garden, fertilize 
monthly with a 10-10-10 solution and 
move indoors before the first frost. 

JERUSALEM CHERRY 

To keep the small round fruit of the 
Jerusalem cherry a brilliant red, give it 
bright light and keep it in 50 degree 
temperatures at night. The soil should 
be moist. 


KALANCHOE 
Kalanchoe plants need bright light 
or full sunshine and a warm location. 
Once blooming has ceased, pinch off 
the withered flowers, fertilize monthly 
and keep the soil constantly moist. 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
10 A.M. — 6 P.M. 
PHONE 215-933-3202 


Come see our Glass-Blower 
Specializing in Unique Miniatures. 


Over 7 Acres 


VILLAGE & 
Bring the Family 


FREE PARKING/FREE ADMISSION 


It may bloom again in late winter. 
CHRISTMAS PEPPER 

The Christmas pepper often loses its 
leaves and fruit due to insufficient 
watering, hot temperatures or a com- 
bination of the two. Place it in a 
location with good lighting and cool 
temperatures. 


Begonias in a terrarium 


BEGONIAS 

Begonias will continue to bloom for 
weeks if purchased in full bud and 
given proper care. Give the plant 
bright light and keep it at a cool 55-60 
degrees at night. 

An excellent book on house plants is 
available from Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
dens, 1000 Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 11225. This book, entitled 
‘‘House Plants,” is well illustrated 
with superior kinds, care and uses of 
plants. Cost $1.50. | 


Over 
100 
Quality 
Dealers 


ANTIQUES 


An endless variety of antiques of all ages and 
types abounds at Kimberton Village. Dis- 
plays of china, furniture, brass, silver and 
more await your appraisal. The friendly 
dealers invite you to inspect and discuss any 
of their prized pieces or just browse through 
their uniquely designed arrangements. 


COLLECTIBLES 


For collectors there’s something to suit 
virtually anyone’s fancy. There are antique 
signs and advertisements, caned chairs, mar- 
ble tops, oil lamps, canes, trains and much, 
much more. It isimportant to note that there 
is a wide range of prices on all merchandise. 


CRAFTS 


Quality and variety reign in the Craft Center 
of Kimberton Village. Skilled artisans pro- 
duce articles of a true old fashioned nature. 
Caning, glass blowing, silver smithing and 
pottery are just a few of their talents. Come 
see! Their goal is nothing short of perfection! 
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UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


‘Since 1961 
Original Work 
of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 


Jewelry e Batik ¢ Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


PANDORA'S 


Open Mon. — Thurs. 
10-6 
Fri. til 9 
Sat. til 6 


After you’ve shopped and 
couldn’t find the “perfect gift” - 
come to PANDORA'S BOX. 
You'll find a large selection of 
“perfect gifts” to please you. 
Next time you'll go to PAN- 
DORA'S BOX first! 


58 E. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8825 


JANUARY 
CLEARANCE SALE! 


30 S. Pine St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
18901 

(215) 348-3630 


Deborah S. Bux 


Custom Needlepoint 
Hand Painted Canvases 
Paternayan Yarn 
Instruction 


Tues. — Sat. 10 — 4 
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Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


by Jerry Silbertrust 
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NINE MAIDENS 


Nine Maidens Antiques shop is an 
absolute joy to behold. Old woods 
gleam, glass and china sparkle and 
bayberry candles glow. It is an 
exquisitely-arranged shop within the 
owner’s exquisite home, and Dorothy 
Streams is pleased her efforts are 
appreciated. 

“Its my eye-catcher,’’ she said. 
‘Everyone has one. Even a musty and 
dusty shop may be kept that way 
purposefully by the owner. You can’t 
be casual about your business.”’ 

Mrs. Streams isn’t. She rises early, 
gets her husband off to work, takes 
care of her young daughter, gets her 
cleaning done and some of her cook- 
ing. Then she’s ready for the shop or 
shop-related buying and learning. The 
learning is an ongoing thing for her 
and she feels it should be for others. 

“I believe one of the reasons I went 
into the antique business was to share 
what I knew and what I had with other 
people.” She laughs. ‘‘That sounds 
egotistical, doesn’t it? What I mean is, 
I don’t think you can make a lot of 
money in antiques unless you’ re one of 
the big names. They may have superb 
things, but the average person can’t 


’ 


afford them. So I wanted to take my 
good pieces and show people what 
they could afford if, instead of going to 
a department store, they would save 
for a while and go to an antique shop 
— not necessarily mine but anyone’s. 
They’d pick up something of value that 
possessed a bit of the past. 

“I don’t think people realize how 
much they spend on minute things — 
say buying their child a couple-dollar 
tea set in the dime store. If they waited 
and saved two dollars for five weeks, 
they could go into an antique shop and 
buy a tea set of quality and at the same 
time explain a bit of history to their 
child.” 

Does Mrs. Streams practice what 
she preaches? You bet. When her 31⁄2- 
year-old daughter, Megan, accom- 
panies her mother to an antique show, 
if Mrs. Streams sees something she 
thinks her daughter might like, the 
child is allowed to buy it — if it costs 
under $3.00. Megan has begun her 
own collection: an individual salt, a 
master witch’s ball salt and a sock 
darner. This gives her a sense of 
things of the past she can look at and 
touch. 


Touchability and proximity are im- 
portant to Dorothy Streams. ‘‘A lot of 
people are put off by going to mu- 
seums. I think antique shops are a way 
to get in on a low profile in history. I 
went into H & R Sandor for the first 
time the other week, because I was 
scared to go in there before. I stayed 
for three hours and they were very 
nice, answering my questions and 
letting me wander. There were no ‘no 
touch’ signs. What beautiful museum- 
quality pieces they had! However, ina 
museum, there’s a rope across, pre- 
venting you from moving in close. So, I 
think more people should go to antique 
shops with the idea of looking and 
learning.” 

But how about the idea of buying? 
Shopkeepers can’t stay in business 
with just lookers and learners. 

She agreed. ‘‘But do you realize how 
ill at ease some people are about going 
into an antique shop? They go to a 
department store and know they don’t 
have to buy. If they went into an 
antique shop without feeling they had 
to buy, but to learn, I think eventually 
they would buy. It’s a circle; you have 
to start somewhere. 

Nine Maidens opened six months 
ago and was so named because of the 
nine windows across the front of the 
house. Since it originally belonged to a 
miller and housed two families, Mrs. 
Streams felt there was always a 
woman at one of those windows. 

We walked into the living room, 
which was part of the original house 
built in 1818. The room was warm and 
glowing, as the shop was. Mrs. 
Streams pointed out several unique 
antiques for sale. One is a Clews bidet. 
Right, a bidet! It is beautiful, in a blue 
Oriental pattern, fitted into a wooden 
stand, with cover. Circa 1820 for 
$1,500.00. The other is a lacemaker’s 
lamp or globe. Resembling a decanter, 
it is 24’’ tall, completely blown and 
with a pontil mark. The lamp acted as 
a magnifier for a candle. When the 
lacemaker put a candle in front of the 
lamp, it allowed her, even in the dark, 
to make her lace. If the candle 
flickered, the light held steady. The 
lamp was popular in the late 1700’s- 
early 1800’s and was always filled with 
water for magnification. Priced at 
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$2,000.00, Mrs. Streams said the only 
other one she has seen is in the Deer- 
field (Mass.) Museum. 

The shop, itself, holds so many 
delights. Let me mention just a few. A 
beautiful glass rolling pin collection — 
the oldest is Cobalt, costs $55.00, and 
contains a painted message: ‘‘Yes to 
the lass that loves a sailor.” Also, an 
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English washstand at $320.00 that 
could be used anywhere in the house. 
Has inlaid wood, beige and gray 
marble top, green tile backing and a 
shelf above. And how about a flask 
glass in leather case for the traveler in 
your family? This one is early 1900’s, 
was the traveling English gentleman’s 
personal glass. Costing $35.00, it is 
oval, rather than round, so it would 
pack flat in a suitcase. 

Nine Maidens is located on Old 
Milford Square Road, Old Milford 
Square, Pennsylvania. Open Tuesday 
and Friday 11-4, or by appointment, 
phone 536-4887. Dorothy Streams wel- 
comes you to look and learn, and I 
guarantee you Nine Maidens is living 
proof that ‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
...”’ Go enjoy. fl 


~~ CHARLES ‘M’ 
Proudly Presents the DESIGNED FLOOR CONCEPT 
Over 10,000 Possible Combinations 
of Colors, Patterns and 

Textural Effects — 

Dedicated to those 

Discrimating People that 
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Refuse to Accept the Common Place. Prices? Competitive, 
of course. 


858-60 STREET RD., SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 


OR 6-0900 


322-0233 


WALLPAPER - LINOLEUM - CARPET - SHADES 
io — aa E 


“Serving Bucks County Since 1946” 
Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


CROSS KEYS 
FURNITURE 


is having a GREAT BIG clearance sale 
GREATEST VALUES EVER! 


SAVINGS UP TO 20% ON: 


oe 


e Bedroom Suites 
e Living Room Suites 

e Dining Room Suites 

e Occasional Chairs 

e End Tables & Lamps 

Daily 9 — 6 

Thurs., Fri. to 9:00 
DI 3-1192 
348-5611 
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‘Music Masters 


“THE GUITAR 
STORE” 


: wp S 
‘ee 
Rs ACOUSTIC AND 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 

available in 

6') 14': 25 OZ CANS 


E OS Al 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-2543 


CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 
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LADIES’ RIDING IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


“Until you are able to manage your 
horse, ladies,” wrote Alice Hayes in 
1893, ‘‘do limit your attention to hare 
hunting, if possible; for ‘puss’ gener- 
ally runs in circles and will not take the 
field far from her form.’’ When advice 
was given on riding to these demure 
equestriennes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury they were almost never referred 
to as a ‘‘woman’”’ or “‘girl,’’ but as the 
‘‘gentle sex,’’ “‘lady’’ or ‘‘fair eques- 
trienne.’’ Ladies and their sidesaddles 
were also given the French name of 
‘‘Amazone.’’ This was an oddly in- 
appropriate name, for the Greek Ama- 
zons probably rode astride and the 
only way they differed from the men 
was that they rode better. 

The writers on female equitation 
were arch and also very class con- 
scious, for they were aiming at the 
upper classes (or those who considered 
themselves as such). The wives of 
husbandmen and tradesmen rode 
horseback less and less, getting 
around in traps and gigs for their 
marketing. Only the leisure class 
donned their special riding habits, 
headgear and boots for a_ healthful 
ride. They needed the aid of a groom 
to hold the horse as they mounted and 
a gallant to perform the office of 
“‘cavalier servante” by lifting his 
lady’s foot and gently assisting her 
into the saddle. ‘‘If the fair one be 
weighty or an inactive personage he 
will probably require the use of both 
hands to lift her.’’ It was, however, an 
agreeable duty and greatly appreci- 
ated by the lady. 

There was much written about the 
clothes that a lady must wear — not 
only the outerwear but undertrousers 
as well, and the corset which must be 
short and low. The headdress should 
be firmly arranged and must shade the 


face and cover the nape of the neck in 
case of rain during the hunt. It must 
not occupy the lady’s attention or ‘‘she 
will think too little about her horse. 
Then if she loses her hat, she will 
probably lose her head.” The hair 
should be arranged in the firmest 
manner with few hair-pins used, and 
these woven well into the hair. The 
habit must not be too long, a foot 
longer than the ordinary skirt being 


sufficient, with a heavy hem to keep it 
down over the feet. 

‘‘Many ladies spoil the set of the 
skirts by retaining the usual ‘impedi- 
menta’ of petticoats,’ wrote an un- 
known lady in a chapter on Ladies’ 
Riding in Hints To Horse Keepers by 
Henry William Herbert in 1860. The 
best-dressed horsewomen wore noth- 
ing more than a flannel chemise with 
long, colored sleeves under her 
trousers (which could not be dis- 
tinguished from her skirt as they were 
full and flowing and the same color as 
the habit). 

“A lady must remember that with a 


long skirt about her feet, and with little 
experience in such exercise it is always 
unsafe for her to leap from the saddle. 
So long as the saddle is in its place, 
and the horse on his feet, a lady should 
never leave him under any circum- 
stances unless he be rearing badly, 
and an attendant be at hand to receive 
her,’’ advised our unknown writer. But 
she goes on to describe with poetic 
fervor the joy of being well-mounted 
on a strong, spirited horse . . . “‘like 
riding on the whirlwind, and yet con- 
trolling with a word. This combination 
of a sense of weakness and of power, 
as every woman knows, is her greatest 
delight.” A young lady with a slight, 
pretty figure, she tells us, will look 
best on a horse that is all blood and 
quality; though a portly and dignified 
matron will be best suited with one of 
the weight-carrying hunters or with a 
clever cob. She also admits that a girl 
who has a nice slim figure will, other 
things being equal, ride better than 
one who is stout. 

There was some talk of ladies in the 
Victorian era riding astride, but the 
practice would deprive her of all 
feminine grace, and would achieve no 
useful result. It would be difficult for 
her to acquire a firm seat if she rode 
cross-saddle because her thighs are 
rounder and weaker than a man. Our 
lady felt that discussion of this subject 
was useless, and besides ladies who 
rode astride had such bad falls that 
they soon gave up the practice. 

At all paces the ladies were advised 
to sit so that the shoulders were 
parallel to the ears of the horse. They 
were cautioned to sit square and not 
lean to the right or left. The two legs 
were on the left, the right one hooked 
round the upper crutch, more ad- 
vanced and higher than the left leg, 
which pressed against the leaping 
horn, a little above the knee and the 
foot rested in the stirrup. 

There was a slipper stirrup with a 
small pad buckled over the iron to pro- 
tect the ankle. The saddle was sup- 
plied with three girths — two under 
both flaps, and one under the near- 
side flap. The bridle had two reins and 
bits in various sizes were used. From 
our lady advisor we learn that orna- 
mental frippery should find no place in 


any part of a lady’s riding outfit and it 
is especially inappropriate for the bit, 
which should be, in all cases, as strong 
and effective as possible. The bit 
which gives the greatest control over 
an obdurate brute is the Baucher bit. 


Ladyis Sit pper 

The whip was an essential element of 
the lady’s outfit, not so much to punish 
the horse or to animate him, as to 
control his movements by its pressure 
against his flank, as the gentleman 
controls his horse by a pressure with 
his right leg. 

The lady was taught how to post in 
her sidesaddle . . . letting her upper 
body rise with the movement of the 
horse without the slightest muscular 
contraction on her part (which would 


give a stiff and ungraceful appearance 
and cause fatigue). If the lady carried 
out the rules she would ride in 
two-time, one on the saddle and one in 
the air. On a runaway, her place must 
be close down in the saddle, holding 
the four reins low on either side and 
fixing an alternate tension to the curb 
and snaffle. 

A horsewoman should have great 
pliability of body, which she could 
acquire by practice in riding and other 
preliminary exercises, of which danc- 
ing was considered the best. This 
advice comes from Alice Hayes in her 
book The Horsewoman and Alice was a 
remarkable woman. She had been a 
“fair horsebreaker’’ and the only 
woman, then or since, to have been 
photographed riding sidesaddle on a 
zebra. The picture of the zebra and 
Alice has faded, but books still exist 
(in the Bucks County Historical Society 
Library) giving detailed riding instruc- 
tions to the fair equestriennes with 
flowing skirts and firm headgear, 
skimming along the country roads on 
their spirited chargers. m 


Brinker’s Fuels we. 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 

Motor Oil 
Commercial Lubes 
Budget Plans 


* * * 


Heating and 

Air Conditioning 
Sales 

Service 
Installation 


* * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 
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CEE SE SE a ee a 
DESIGNERS and MAKERS of UNUSUAL 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


A diversified sclection of unusual hand-made 
pieces, the kind not found in stores! Shown 
with coordinated upholstered furniture, lamps 
and decorative accessories. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Old Rt. 202, now 179, Mt. Airy, N.J. 
North of Lambertville 
CE E E E E E E E E E E E a 


LEONARD'S 
JEWELRY 


Watches 
Diamonds 
Silverware 


Old and New Jewelry 
Expertly Redesigned 


Quality Watch Repairing 


Mon. — Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 


130 W. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-5049 


Leonard Myers 


en aw 


Old Colonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 


Reproductions 
of early hues 

by Turco’s 
Colour Cupboard 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215-794-7096 
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avory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


EAT THIN AND BE MERRY! 


“Eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow ye diet.’’* The holidays are 
now behind you and yet still ‘‘with’’ 
you? Are you suffering that chunky 
feeling that often follows seasonal 
gluttony? Is there a mouth alive that 
has not resolved on January 1st ‘‘I will 
eat less’’? 

Such resolutions don’t necessarily 
mean that January will be a month of 
bread and water. Or grapefruit and 
eggs or whatever dreary diet method 
you utilize. Resolve to eat sensibly. 
Discretion is the better part of dieting. 
What do you consider your ideal 
weight — 110? 130? 160? Whatever — 
multiply by 15 and presto — the 
number of calories you should allow 
through your mouth in a day. 

Slimming meals and foods can be 
just as good as fattening foods - the 
secret is in creative use of calories. 
Invest in a calorie counter - a 25¢ Dell 
Purse Book is perfect. Why drink a 
diet milkshake lunch of 225 calories 
when you could enjoy a cup of chicken 
rice soup (48 cal.), an ounce of 
Cheddar cheese (110 cal.), a cup of 
coffee, 4 medium pretzels (12 cal.) and 
a vitamin pill, for a total of 206 
calories? 

Of course, this isn’t an all-in-one 
instructional column, but rather a 
collection of ideas to point you toward 
more enjoyable eating while losing 
weight. Dieting tastily can be a stimu- 
lating challenge. How many different 
well-balanced, low-calorie meals can 
you create? Let me share a few of my 
favorite ‘‘sensible’’ recipes with you. 

To start a meal, treat yourself to a 
seafood cocktail. Shred lots of lettuce 
into an attractive (that’s very impor- 
tant) dish, add a quarter pound of 
either shrimp (115 cal.), crab (105 cal.) 
or minced clams (95 cal.), and cover 
with cocktail sauce made from catsup, 
“William Beymer 


ve 


horseradish and a dash of lemon juice. 
Add a few crackers, a cup of tea and 
you have a full-fledged lunch. 

For either a hearty lunch, 
dinner or appetizer, try 


CORN CHOWDER 


1 slice bacon, diced 

1/4 c. chopped onion 

1 potato, peeled and diced 
1 bay leaf 

3c. chicken broth 

1/2 tsp. paprika 

1 tsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. ground pepper 

1 Tbsp. cornstarch 

11⁄2 c. skim milk 

16 oz. can whole corn 

2 Tbsp. chopped pimentos 


light 


Cook bacon in heavy saucepan until 
almost crisp. Drain on paper towel and 
return to pan with onion. Saute, 
stirring, for 5 minutes. Add potato, 
bay leaf, broth, paprika, salt and 
pepper. Cover and cook over low heat 


for 20 minutes. Mix cornstarch with 
skim milk until smooth and add to 
soup, stirring. Bring to a boil, add corn 
and pimentos and cook 5 minutes. 
Serves 6. (90 cal. each). 

Chicken is adaptable to many low- 
calorie recipes. Use white meat pieces 
and remove the skin (you save ap- 
proximately 70 cal. per piece). Follow- 
ing is one of our favorites, deliciously 
different, provided by a family friend, 
Bernice Smith of Langhorne. 


HERBED CHICKEN 


1 tsp. salt 
2 tsp. rosemary 
2 tsp. poultry seasoning 
2 tsp. basil 

Sprinkle half the mixture on approx- 
imately 2 pounds of chicken parts. If 
not dieting, leave the skin on for richer 


flavor. Bake, covered, at 350° for 30 
min. Remove from oven, turn pieces, 
sprinkle remaining mixture over and 
bake an additional 20 minutes, un- 
covered. (135 cal. for a 1⁄4 lb. breast.) 

Serve with rice (92 cal. for 1/2 cup), 
1⁄2 c. green beans seasoned with 
Maggi Seasoning (20 cal.), a generous 
tossed salad, coffee or tea and you are 
in the neighborhood of 380 cal. for 
dinner. 

Speaking of salads, I refuse to use 
diet dressings. One tablespoon of real 
stuff varies between 60 to 115 calories, 
most being about 80 calories. Why 
ruin delicious fresh greens with diet 
dressing? One tablespoon goes quite 
far, so fill a bowl with lettuce, cukes, 
celery, onions, radishes, fresh mush- 
rooms, spinach, scallions, artichoke 
hearts — let your imagination go wild 
— then splash on enough dressing to 
flavor and eat heartily! 


Several other dinner dishes that the 
whole family will enjoy: 


CHINESE HAMBURGERS 


11/2 Ibs. ground round 
1 can bean sprouts 
2 Tbsp. instant minced onion 
1/4 tsp. ginger 

Combine beef, onion, 1 cup of 
sprouts, and ginger. Shape into patties 
and broil just until brown on both 
sides. 
Sauce: 
1/4 c. catsup 
1/4c. sherry 
1/4 c. soy sauce 
11⁄2 c. water 
2 Tbsp. cornstarch 
2 Tbsp. finely chopped green pepper 

Combine catsup, sherry, soy, water 
and cornstarch. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly until sauce thickens and bub- 
bles. Add burgers to sauce and sim- 
mer for 10 minutes. Add green pepper 
and simmer 5 mihutes more. Heat 
remaining sprouts, arrange on platter, 
place burgers on top and serve with 
sauce. Serves 6 (231 cal. each). 


cubes. 
onion, mushrooms and sweetbreads 


SWEETBREADS DELICIEUSE 


3 prs. sweetbreads 


11⁄2 Tbsp. butter 
1 onion, chopped 
1c. sliced fresh mushrooms 
1/2 c. frozen peas 
1/3 c. sweet sherry 
1/8 tsp. thyme 
1/4 tsp. pepper 
Prepare sweetbreads, parboil and 
allow to cool. Cut sweetbreads into 
Melt butter in skillet, add 


and saute for 5 minutes. Add sherry, 


peas, seasonings and cook, covered, 
over low heat for 5 minutes. Serves 6 


(150 cal. each). 
ORIENTAL BEEF & VEGETABLES 


1 lb. round steak, cut into strips 
1 Tbsp. cornstarch 
2 Tbsp. soy sauce 
2 Tbsp. oil 
1/2 lb. snow peas (can use frozen, thawed) 
2 Tbsp. vinegar 
1 Tbsp. sugar 
10-12 radishes, thinly sliced 
Mix together cornstarch and soy 
sauce, add round steak and toss until 
coated. Cook meat in hot oil, stirring 
constantly, until lightly browned. 
Cover and cook over very low heat for 
10 minutes. Add snow peas, vinegar 
and sugar; cook, stirring, several 
minutes until peas are tender. Add 
radishes, heat until warmed and serve 
immediately. Serves 4 (330 cal. each). 
As an accompaniment to dinner, or 


as dessert, try a make-it-yourself fruit 
salad. Cut or slice a variety of fruit — 
apples, 
grapes, etc. and arrange on a platter. 
One-eighth of an apple plus a quarter 
banana plus 10 grapes plus an orange 


pears, bananas, oranges, 


slice seems like a lot of munching, but 
adds up to less than 80 calories! 

Does ‘‘video voracity’’ get to you? 
Pop up a big bowl of popcorn and salt, 
and set to - one cup is 54 calories - eat 
it piece by piece. Add an iced tea or 
iced coffee to be really good (I hate 
diet sodas!), or live it up and splurge 
with a Lite beer (90 cal.) or a 4-ounce 
glass of Chablis (90 cal.). 

Food is to be enjoyed. Don’t make 
dieting an arduous task. If you starve 
and deprive yourself to lose weight, 
sooner or later all hell will break loose. 
But if you approach low-calorie eating 
wisely and in the spirit of adventure, 
you will find it a rewarding experience. 
Learn how to eat more, enjoy it more - 
and weigh less! a 


There’s 
no natural 
Protection 


aie en 
are forever. 
Unless you help. 


March of Dimes 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 


Discover 


FACTORY OUTLET 


Paint and Wallpapering Company 


Largest Selection of Wall Coverings 
All Makes & Latest Books-at Discount Prices 


Strippable Vinyls 
Washable Wallpaper 
j Cloth Back Vinyls 

ZA Plains $3.00 Single roll Flocks $6.00 Single roll Foils $5.00 Single roll 
Custom Coloring Paints A Specialty 
Paint For Any Job — Inside or Out 
Lincoln Hwy. & Hulmeville-Ave., Penndel, Pa 


757-6781 
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Reed andSteinbach 
Funeral Home 


182 West Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


Phone: 348-4543 


iiia 
Religious 
Programming 


Just 6 of the many 
religious programs 
broadcast daily. 


a 


BELIEVERS VOICE OF VICTORY 
Rev. Ken Copeland 
7:00—7:15 AM, Mon. — Fri. 


VOICE OF UNITY 
Eric Butterworth 
7:15—7:30 AM, Mon. — Fri. 


HEALING MESSENGER 

Evangelist David Nunn 

7:45—8:00 AM and 9:45—10:00 AM, 
Mon. — Fri. 


CAMP MEETING HOUR 
Evangelist Jimmy Swaggart 
8:00—8: 15 AM, 12:15—1:00 PM, 
Mon. — Fri. 

FAITH SEMINAR OF THE AIR 


Rev. Kenneth E. Hagin 
8:15—8:30 AM, Mon. — Fri. 


ECHOES FROM CALVARY 
Pastor Gerald Fortunato 
8:30—8:45 AM, Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 


THE INSPIRATIONAL RADIO STATION 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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Friends: 

This past month we celebrated the 
Rites of Spring; we not only sifted the 
debris of the winter barely past, but 
the casualties of 60 million winters 
prepared by uncounted millions more. 
We left the Northwest’s dampness and 
welcomed the return of California’s 
desert, high and low, with patches of 
irrigation’s greenery. We circled 
Lasseu’s volcanoes, the most recent of 
the North American continent, some of 
the cones, domes and rims even now 
faintly rumbling their discontent. The 
fields about are still scarred by the 
rush of flowing lava and the hail of 
exploding rock. We camped at the very 
foot of Mt. Shasta, snow-covered now 
after banking its fiery furnace many 
eons ago. We entered the northern 
wastes crossed by the conestogas of 
western pioneers — trapped by 
Donner Pass’ early snows and then 
taunted by alkaline lakes and parched 
by the deserts created by long-melted 
glaciers and lost seas. Reno’s lights 
and noisy coin-eaters were sharp con- 
trast to desolate skeletons of old 
mining booms, but the anguished 
gamblers of today are mirroring the 
anguished panners of those equally 
hectic days, and only a short drive into 
the Sierras to gem-like Lake Tahoe, a 
rose amid the thorns of desert cactus 
below. A spring snowstorm took us to 
the slopes, climbing by chair-lift to 
view the lake whose emerald waters 
reflected the towering snowy peaks 
encircling the deep water. Philip and I 
skied those towering slopes, enjoying 
a panorama never known at Big 
Boulder or Sno-Bowl. We enjoyed 
Lewis’ culinary skills at Hugo’s Rotis- 
serie (EDITOR’S NOTE: Lewis, their 
eldest son, is head chef.) overlooking 
the lake and had to dodge the beckon- 
ing gambling tables and slots which fill 
the lobby of the Hyatt. Again, goodbye 
to Lewis and Donna until the fall when 


we return to celebrate their wedding. 
(More of this later.) 

Downhill once more to Sutter’s Fort 
in Sacramento, still recalling the days 
of Gold and Railroads. Through the 
valleys of grapes, fruits and cotton 
with their gentle slopes caring for 
cattle, sheep and horses, to the foot- 
hills of the Sierras again to stand in 
awe beneath the mighty granite cliffs 
of El Capitan in Yosemite Valley 
carried by the glaciers cutting through 
the new-born mountains lifted sky- 
ward from the earth’s deepest re- 
cesses. These glorious domes are now 
bathed by sparkling waterfalls which 
nurture a verdant growth along the 
streams below. We climbed these 
canyons skirting boulders worn smooth 
by ice and rubble and found the giant 
sequoias whose massive girth of cen- 
turies compete with their related red- 
woods to the northwest. 

Downhill yet again, but now to circle 
the record peak of Mt. Whitney, on 
this day hidden by a wind-driven mist 
we cannot explain. We skidded ‘‘below 
the sea’’ to the basin of Death Valley 
to view another of Nature’s Sculptures 
— the younger sediment of this inland 
sea whose sands, salt, limestone and 
borax were trapped in the depths of an 
ocean long since evaporated to provide 
the ice-caps for the mountains to the 
west. Deposits of iron and manganese 
color an artist’s palette to be viewed 
from Scotty’s Castle (a mini-Hearst of 
Spanish Decor) and the remains of 
gold and silver in the tailings of now- 
deserted mines. 

Another arid plateau to Las Vegas in 
time to settle the musician’s strike, 


permitting the return of the sheep to 
be fleeced at dice and wheel. Can one 
believe all who claim to be winners? 
Our budget allowed us little time here 
before we left for Hoover Dam, one of 
the ‘‘Seven Wonders of Civil Engi- 
neering,” oddly enough the only be- 
quest given us by Depression’s Engi- 
neer. Lake Mead provides an almost 
bottomless host for sailboat and motor 
launch, but it is still a desert lake with 
rocky shore devoid of green. And then 
north to Utah where the river-carved 
shale of Mesozoic sediment creates 
Zion National Park whose red and 
coral sands present still another 
painted desert. Rains and melting 
snows of 9000 ft. Bryce Canyon reveal 
still another aspect of Earth’s more 
recent crust — limestone and lake 
bottom muds carved in vertical spires 
ever crumbling to create new shapes to 
mimic a Faustian inferno. A quick 
retreat through Juniper and Pigon 
Pine to escape the wind and cold of 
this still-snowy crest and off to Glen 
Canyon, still pursued by the cliffs of 
sandstone ever tumbling to pink sandy 
floors. 

At Page, Arizona, another dam of 
the Colorado holds back another mam- 
moth lake. Here we joined the other 
boaters in a 16-ft. outboard runabout 
to explore Lake Powell which fills the 
canyons. Steep walls of eroding 
Kayenta and Navaho sandstones, a 
little older than Bryce but only a bit 
sturdier and subjected to less rain to 
alter its face — 180 miles of treeless 
walls in Cathedral Canyon, Forbidden 
Canyon, and scores more. You almost 
expect to come upon Noah’s Ark in 
these ever-rising waters. Twisting 
along one side of the canyon, one 
suddenly confronts a towering ‘‘Rain- 
bow turned to Stone’ — mute re- 
mainders of a once-raging upland 
stream. Rainbow Arch is the largest 
natural rock bridge in the world and 
sailing to it in so remote and primitive 
a location gives the beholder a sense of 
discovery unmatched by the worldly 
wonder. 

But these canyons, together with 
Oak Creek, Walnut and Red Canyons 
were merely appetizers for the most 
awesome yet to come. We girded our 
loins at Flagstaff while a balky Pace 


Arrow was puzzled over by a series of 
mechanics, none of whom had gotten 
past a Briggs & Stratton Carburetor. 
Then, patched together, we made our 
assault on the grand-daddy of them all 
— The Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
Shirley proved the wisest as she waved 
goodbye at Trailer Village, and Philip 
and Marvin trudged off to glories yet 
unknown. We mounted Lafe and 
Curley for the ten-mile trail to Phan- 
tom Ranch 5000’ below. Fortunately, 
the mules knew the way! What a spiral 
of switchbacks and crossovers and 
sheer drops to rocks far below — not a 
journey for the faint-hearted. Sadly, 
they didn’t recognize Marvin’s apti- 
tude for leadership, for they placed 
him at the very rear, a follower. He ate 
dust of every hue — white limestone 
alone giving way to beiges, corals, and 
ochre of sandstone and shale of ocean 
beds and river channels still holding 
the fossils of a long-extinct marine 
assemblage. He enjoyed a vantage 
point from which to study the behavior 
of the ornery offspring of horse and 
ass. With what delicacy they switched 
a dusty rear appendage to soil the trail 
for those behind and they show no pre- 
rogative of sex when both male and 
female straddle a miniscule ledge to 
release a hissing torrent — added to in 
turn by each succeeding mule in 
follow-the-leader fashion. When the 
mule skinner calls a halt to regroup the 
laggards, each mule turns to lean over 
the precipice and joins his mates, all 
leaning together, as if poised to take a 
final plunge. Fortunately, the skinner 
explained that the mule is equally 
afraid of heights and chooses to place 
only bridle and bit in jeopardy and 
keep rump firmly planted so that an 
incautious step to the rear will give 
him a solid wall of reassurance. Would 
that it did the same for rider as well! 
Curly always seemed to nibble a choice 
bit of shrubbery just over the ledge 
and had to be reined back to safety 
quite sharply, but when she occasion- 
ally spied a tuft of green on a crevice of 
the wall and tried to dislodge its roots 
from a pebbly grip, could one dare to 
pull back and chance a step to the 
rear? But, it seemed that the mules 
merely tolerated our frantic attempts 

(Continued on page 49) 


Salute to ‘77 


don’t let your oil burner get you 


mad. 
if your oil burner is 15 
years old or older, it 
could be robbing you of 
preciousfuelandmoney. 


e Try Agway bottled gas. 

è Central air conditioning installed - call for 
free estimate 

e How much are you paying for gas? Com- 
Pare our prices 

e Good news for campers — we fill your 
LP gas containers 


{ AGWAY 


PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 


IRELAND 
1977 


“Soon as you arrive you’re one of us. . 
friendship and fun-sharing is the basis 
of being Irish — and it’s infectious. 
For 1977 we will be offering a host 
of tours, starting with our annual St. 
Patrick’s escorted tour leaving from 
Philadelphia on March 10.” 

WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 


Name: 
Address: 


City, State, Zip: 


2 Va Phong: -n 


McGetigan's 
TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


1609 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


| RESTAURANT OF 
| THE MONTH 


The Andiron Inn, located on Rt. 202 midway 
between Germantown Pike and Rt. 73, in Center 
Square, Pa. offers a unique dining experience. 
Peter Maas, a native of Amsterdam, Holland, 
owns and operates the log cabin structure. He is 
justifiably proud of the restoration, which boasts 
four fireplaces always burning, handmade Tif- 
fany lamps, handcrafted hatchcover bar and 
tables from a W.W. II Liberty Ship. Open for 
lunch, dinner and late snacks Tuesday thru 
Saturday with piano entertainment nightly. 
Banquet facilities are available seven days a 
week. A warm, hospitable atmosphere, an 


INN 


Luncheons I 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 

Late snack menu 

served ’til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 


Bar & Restaurant 


ROUTE 611 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


oy 


¿ 
S 
DON 


Red Lion Jim 


516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 
Since 1730 (215) 788-3153 


Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m. 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 
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excellent & varied cuisine and pleasant service 
all add up to a delightful experience. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II. Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a week. 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. All 
major credit cards accepted. Reservations 


Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


Che Smiss Chal 


Luncheons 11:30 — 2:30 
featuring Luncheon Buffet 

Dinners 5 — 10 

Late Supper Snacks 10 — 2 

Sunday Dinner 1 — 8 

Banquet Facilities for 250 

Weddings a Specialty 

Route 73 2 Miles West 

of 202, Worcester, Pa. 


Blow Your 
Horn! 


Entertainment 
Dancing Nightly 


Casa Conti 


The landmark in Glenside 
10 PRIVATE BANQUET ROOMS 


SEATING FROM 10 TO 600 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


The Answer to Any 
Catering Question 
Smorgasbord Buffet 
Wednesday & Friday Evenings 


Owned and operated by the 
Conti Family since 1919. 
EASTON & JENKINTOWN RDS. 
TU 4-4448 


HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 
American charm. 


LUNCHES 


11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Monday thru Saturday 


DINNERS 


Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat 
5 to 10 p.m. 


Sunday Dinners 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


STOP IN & 
UNWIND WITH A 
COCKTAIL 


(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have it 
at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Duke’s Pub, Market Square Entrance, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Open every day 
11 a.m. - 2 a.m. Complete menu until midnight. 
Live music and dancing. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration fora 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


COCKTAILS & CASUAL DINING 
Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 

12 miles north of Doylestown 

PHONE — 847-2464 


DINNER SPECIALS 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
& THURSDAY 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We'd like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social 
meeting place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Ivyland Inn, today & everyday, tradition. Roast 
rib of beef, your seafood favorites. All dinner 
specials include choice of appetizer, juice, soup 
du jour or salad, 2 vegetables, rolls & butter, 
coffee or tea, & a delightful glass of wine. Surf & 


Turf, Mon.-Thurs., $8.95. Late snack menu daily 
til. Entertainment Wed., Fri., & Sat. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $4.95 - $10.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 


Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


TROLLEY STOP 
RESTAURANT 


Rt. 73 6 mi. West of 202 Skippack, Pa. 


Complete Menu from Noon ’til 2 a.m. 
7 Days a Week 
PIANO BAR 
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i ha ae = Sunday Dinners 

neck 12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 

Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 
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The Beautiful 
í ~ 
Stone Manor Inn 
Elegant Dining in 
an old country 
setting. 


Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7883, 
Closed Monday 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Os Anchoram 
Luncheons ° Dinners 


Banquets e Weddings Private Parties 
Wines »• Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO7 


Rts. 413 & 232 
Wrightstown 


598-7469 


[PEROU E 
8 “INN. 


Food, Spirits, Lodging 
& Entertainment 


= ‘50 South Main Street 


iNew Hope, Penna. 18938 
m Phone: 215-862-5083 
Richard C. Akins 


Proprietor 


HISTORIC 
bog y aven d er 
Pa AQ) 9 
“99% a9 %e5D Hall 
1707 
Bill DeAngelo, Prop 


Now under new 
Owner /Management 


Yr š 
‘once again 
TODAY at bini elegant dining 


TONIGHT at Dinner Closed 
Mondays 


Pe 


Sunday Dinner 
1 -7:30 
BANQUETS & PARTIES 
UP TO 250 


Route 532 above 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 


Pennsylvania 18940 (215) 968-3888 
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Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
94 5-4977 945-4277 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Cocktails, sandwiches, dinners. Live enter- 
tainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street Road, 
Cornwells Heights, PA. 638-1500. Listed as one 
of the Ten Best Restaurants in Philadelphia, this 
restaurant lives up to its reputation. Late nite 
dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live enter- 
tainment nitely 9 p.m, - 2 a.m. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. Lunch 
a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte from $4.95. 
Closed Monday. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


The Playhouse Inn, Main St., New Hope, Pa. 
next to the Bucks County Playhouse with the 
most beautiful view in Bucks County, overlook- 
ing the Delaware. Lunch, dinner and after 
theater menu. Entertainment nightly. Meals till 
l a.m. — cocktails always. Closed Mondays. 
Richard C. Akins, Prop. Reservations Please 
862-5083. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowl and beef for lunch 
and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations requested. 
766-7500. 


Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


eee Sella lin 2e2ee 


Levittown Shopping Center 


and al Levittown, Pa. enc; 
StoP lo t0 5° Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. % e Ki Com, 
say 8° Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. A Mien 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 


Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
785-6584 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


DINE AND DANCE AT THE 


IVYLAND 
INN 


Bristo! Road at the Railroad 


Ivyland, Pa. 

ENJOY OUR DAILY LUNCH AND 
DINNER SPECIALS 
Cocktail Hour 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Dinner 4 — 11 


Friday and Saturday 4 — 1 a.m. 
Reservations OS5-9595 or 441-0644 
Late Snack Menu daily ‘til 


Entertainment Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 
CASUAL DRESS 


SENIOR CI IZENS WELCOME 
OPEN 7 DAYS 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 


Luncheon 11 — 4 


ES tine 
— 


o’s Restaurant 


Italian & American Cuisine 
— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


[A 


5 gR 


Fg 


Galloway & Bristol Rd. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
(behind Neshaminy Mall) 
For Reservations: 

(215) 752-5500 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 
11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


Tues. - Sat. 
Osceola 


Siouxcilian Room e» Pizzeria e 752-5084 


TAKE OUT 


SUNDAY BRUNCH BUFFET 
8 A.M. TO 12:30 P.M. 


BOUNTIFUL LUNCHEON 
BUFFET 


FRIDAY NIGHT 
SEAFOOD BUFFET 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
7 NIGHTS A WEEK 


LATE DINING 
FRI. & SAT. TILL TAM. 


3499 STREET RD. 
NEAR ROUTE 1 


CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 
638-1500 


WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY. OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 


257-9954 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open daily 
for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Featuring American and Continental cuisine 
served in an Early American candlelit atmos- 
phere. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine continental 
cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. Tony 
Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed Monday. 


Thunder Valley Inn, 3334 Bristol Rd., Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. Fine dining in unique American 
Indian decor. Open-hearth preparation. Prime 
ribs, steaks, lobster our specialties. Music Wed. - 
Sat. Weekday lunch. Open weekends 4 p.m. - 
2 a.m. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb selec- 
tion of wines and unique service combine with 
intimacy and charm to provide the very best. 
Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selection 
of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic setting. 
Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend 
Tavern — Easton and Jenkintown Rds., Glen- 
side, Pa. TU4-4448. The Conti Family serves 
their guests with a hospitality that has become 
their trademark. There are ten private banquet 
rooms, the Florentine Lounge, Around the Bend 
Tavern (Lower Level Mon.-Sat.) and the Main 
Dining Room to accommodate any affair. 
Wedding Receptions are their specialty. Lunch- 
eon and Dinners served daily as well as an Inter- 
national Smorgasbord Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. The Casa Conti, the answer to any 
dining question. Tuesday-Sunday (AE). 


GOOD FOOD & DRINKS 
LIVE MUSIC & DANCING 
Open Everyday 11 AM-2 AM 
Complete Menu til Midnight 


Oxford Valley Mall 
Market Square Entrance, 
Rt. 1, Langhorne, Pa. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one-of the oldest log cabins in Montgom- 
ery County with four fireplaces burning & hand- 
crafted bar. Serving such continental cuisine as 
Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crabmeat, 
Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Combina- 
tion, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mushrooms w/ 
crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily specialties. 
Early bird menu served Tues., Wed., & Thurs. 
5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. Closed Sun. & Mon. 


The Swiss Chalet, Rt. 73, 2 miles west of Rt. 202, 
Worcester, Pa. 584-6963 or 584-6290. Featuring 
cuisine of four international countries. Cocktails 
served. Open 7 days a week. All major credit 
cards accepted. Accommodations for groups of 
10 to 250. Appointments suggested for wedding 
and banquet arrangements. Larry Heacock, 
Innkeeper. 


Trolley Stop Restaurant, Rt. 73, Skippack, Pa. 
584-4849. Once a trolley barn in the early 1900’s, 
this restaurant offers a Victorian atmosphere in 
which to enjoy luncheon, dinner, cocktails & late 
night snacks. (Full menu till 2 a.m.) Featuring a 
piano bar with daily blackboard specials. Open 7 
days a week. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 
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What’s 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


; Happening 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


January 9 — CHRISTMAS TREE RECYCLING PROGRAM. 
Silver Lake Nature Center, Bath Road, Bristol, Pa. 10:00 
a.m. — all day. 


January 16 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD. presents the 
work of Don Reitz in salt-glazed stoneware thru February 
12th. Reception 1-4 p.m. 122 Old York Road, Jenkintown, 
Pa. Hours Monday thru Saturday 10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


January 9 thru 14 — 61st ANNUAL PENNSYLVANIA FARM 
SHOW, Farm Show Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. For 
information call 717:787-5085. 


January 13, 14, 15 — YARDLEY ANTIQUE SHOW at the 
Yardley Community Center, 64 S. Main Street. Thursday 
and Friday 11:15 a.m. to 9:45 p.m., Saturday until 6 p.m. 
Dinners by reservation. Admission $1.25. Snack bar 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Call Mrs. Everest before show 
215:493-3253, during show 493-9915. 


January 15 — LOWER BUCKS HOSPITAL CHARITY BALL, 
Hilton Inn, Northeast. 6:45 p.m. 


January 15, 16 — BEN FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY WEEKEND. 
Sign giant birthday card and wish Ben a happy 27lst 
birthday. Ben will be on hand to blow out the candles on his 
kite-shaped cake. The cakes will be cut and distributed to 
visitors at 11:15 a.m. The Franklin Institute, 20th & the 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 


January 21 thru 31 — A GROUP CRAFT SHOW entitled 
“The Kitchen” to be held at the Spirit of the Earth, New 
Hope. Show will be a composite of all crafts including 
furniture, fiber work, hand-blown and stained glass and 
ceramics. Open daily 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Phone 215:862-9104. 


ART 


January 10 — ‘2nd SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE at Miryam’s 
Farm, Stump and Tohickon Roads, Pipersville. Violinist 
Tom Sarlo, Pottery and Bucks Countian Gaston Long- 
champs’ Art Exhibits beginning at 2 p.m. Refreshments. 
Telephone 215:766-8956 for more details. 


CONCERTS 


January 29 — DELAWARE VALLEY PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA in concert. Council Rock High School, New- 
town, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: $5.00, student and senior 
citizens, $2.50. Available at the door or ordered in advance 
from the Orchestra at 7 Crooked Road, Feasterville, Pa. 
19047. Group discounts available. 


FILMS 


January 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 — WILD FLOWER PRESERVE 
WINTER NATURE PROGRAM. Films shown as follows: 
National Geographic’s ‘‘Miss Goodall and the Wild 
Chimps”; Doubleday’s ‘‘Green Sea Turtles’’; Walt Disney’s 
“Mysteries of the Deep”; Walt Disney’s ‘‘Nature’s Half 
Acre”; “Birds, Baboons & Other Animals of Africa.” 
Washington Crossing State Park, Rte. 32, 21/2 miles south of 
New Hope. Free and open to the public. 2 p.m. 


January 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30 — WEEKEND FILMS 
shown as follows: ‘‘Why Man Creates”; ‘‘Ben and Me” 
(a special film for Ben’s Birthday) also “The Violinist’’; 
‘*Sunflight’’ and “The First Flicker’; “The Eyes Hear, The 
Ears See.” The Franklin Institute, 20th & Parkway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19103. 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


January 10 — CHILDREN’S THEATRE production of musical 
“Robin Hood” sponsored by the Bucks County Dept. of 
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Parks and Recreation. Performances at 7:00 p.m., 50c per 
person. Pennridge Sr. High School, Perkasie, Pa. 


January 12 — CHILDREN’S THEATRE production of musical 
“Robin Hood.” Palisades Sr. High School, Kintnersville, 
Pa. See January 10th listing for details. 


January 13 — CHILDREN’S THEATRE production of musical 
“Robin Hood.” Benjamin Franklin Middle School, Levit- 
town, Pa. See January 10th listing for details. 


January 14 — CHILDREN’S THEATRE production of musical 
“Robin Hood.” Log College Jr. High School, Warminster, 
Pa. See January 10th listing for details. 


January 15 — CHILDREN’S THEATRE production of musical 
“Robin Hood.” New Hope-Solebury High School. 10:00 
a.m. See January 10th listing for details. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


January 2-31 — “MARS — SEARCH FOR LIFE” at Planetar- 
ium, Franklin Institute, 20th & Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Show times: Daily at 2 p.m. Friday evenings at 8 p.m. 
Saturday at 11 a.m., 1, 2 and 3 p.m. Sunday at 2, 3 and 
4p.m. 


January 4 — NEWTOWN-BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON 
SOCIETY January meeting will be held in the Delaware 
Valley College Feldman Building, 8:00 p.m. Rick Mellon 
will present a slide program set to music showing Bowman’s 
Hill Wild Flower Preserve. 


January 5, 12, 19, 26 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
PROGRAM — Free introductory lectures every Wednesday 
1 p.m. and 8 p.m., 62 W. State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
For information call 215:348-4718. 


January 14 — “HEMISPHERIC COLLAGE” — part of the 
Exploring Nature programs. McDonald Planetarium in 
Centennial School District, Warminster, Pa. 6, 7:30 & 8:30 
p.m. Snow date is January 29. Contact Warminster Dept. 
Parks and Recreation. Telephone 215:441-0500. 


January 15 — ADULT WINTER SURVIVAL PROGRAM. Weisel 
Youth Hostel, Quakertown, Pa. Reservations are necessary. 
Fee $10.00. Telephone 215:536-8749. 


January 22 — SKI TRIP to Big Boulder sponsored by the Bucks 
County Dept. of Parks and Recreation, Langhorne, Pa. 
Contact Kent Perkins at the Dept., 215:757-0571 to register 
as soon as possible. 


THEATRE 


January 8, 15 — ‘‘THE FLAPPER.” Musical revue by the Towne 
Playhouse, 5265 Ridge Ave., Roxborough, Pa. Tickets 
$3.50, $3.75 may be purchased at door or in advance by 
phoning 215:423-4803. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. 


January 14 thru 31 — ‘‘BAREFOOT IN THE PARK” performed 
Friday and Saturday evenings by Centerstage Productions 
at the Hatboro Manor Dinner Theater, 122 N. York Road, 
Hatboro, Pa. For ticket information call 215:0S5-1800. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN JANUARY 1 thru 31 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


BUCKS COUNTRY WINE MUSEUM, Rte. 202, between 
Lahaska & New Hope, Pa. Open daily except Sunday, 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 for 
information. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 1313 W. Broad St., Quakertown. 
Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. Open 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Call 215:493-6776 for information. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township. Two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy are 31/2 acres of 
huge tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of 
iron, as many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks 
and Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


JOHN J. STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Rd., Erwinna, 
Pa. Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, PA. See listings for 
Memorial Building, Taylor House and Thompson-Neely 
House. a 


O 


BE NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 43) 
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1977 CAMPAIGN 
VOLUNTEERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


United Way 
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ucKks County 


This space provided by the Bucks County Panorama, a United Way contributor. 


at steering. After all, did not the mule 
‘“‘know the way’’? 

When not on the brink of vertigo, 
one is able to permit the eye to wander 
over the slopes and revel in the splash 
of scarlet, lavender and saffron which 
reveal the budding wildflowers of the 
desert, guarded by Spanish Bayonet 
and Prickly Pear and shaded by the 
spindles of Mormon Tea and scrubby 
Junipers, and infrequently the orchid- 
like flower of the Beaver-Tail Cactus 
belies its prickly corsage. But, the ride 
seemed endless, Jacob’s Ladder leads 
into the ‘‘corkscrew’’ and the lunch < SAM 
rest at Indian Gardens is too short a l Bucks JD NO K 
recess. When rebellious muscles plead Gounty. 
for a misstep to end the torture of 
rhythmic plodding, the walls change to 
rosy Zoroaster granite monuments 
maimed by subterranean forces of fury 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 


which twisted these ancients (2 billion BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 

’ 
years old) in explosions which dwarf WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 
hydrogen’s mushroom cloud — and all 
of this in a time so long ago, one needs PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
a Bowmar Brain of limitless digits to economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 
record the years gone past. Then Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
suddenly the sand and mud of the the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 
canyon floor and the boiling torrents of designate. 


the Colorado echo the silent cheers of je i 
all. Thank God! Free at Last! 

Through a tunnel so low the roof Subscription. 
ruffles even a ten tea-cup Stetson, and 
then over a suspension bridge to the 
ranch. We wearily unfolded ourselves 
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. BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
from saddle and stirrups and two poor 57 W. Court St 
souls, on Social Security, with daunt- Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


less courage and foolishness to match, (215) 348-9505 

had to be lifted gently to the ground. 

As we sit here NOW counting bruises O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 o iat (Introductory offer not applicable) 

and blessings, we wonder how we will O 12 mos. at $7.50 A oe Canada: Add $1.00 

fare on the morrow. It’s ‘‘saddle up” = ong o D Gift Subscription oe pacts 

and ‘‘leg over” at 7:30 a.m. with a 

five-hour climb to glory. You can’t buy 

the canyon, you can’t slip out a rear Neste 

door; you can either float for five days Address 

over muddy falls to Lake Mead below, 

plead insanity and await the rescue 

helicopter, or bite the bullet and 

mount the mule! Name 

Don’t miss the next installment to 

learn of the final destiny of the Daring 

Duo. Giy 
Regards, 
The Radoffs 
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NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 27) 


Lexington (822-8242). Skate rentals 
are 50c. Hours and admission — 
Wed., 7-10 p.m. ($1); Thurs. (organ 
music), 8-11 p.m. ($2); Fri., 8-11 p.m. 
($1.75); Sat., 2-6 p.m. ($1.50), 8-11 
p.m. ($1.75); Sun., 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. 
($2), 2-6 p.m. ($2), 8-11 p.m. (organ, 
$1.75). Lessons are available, ranging 
from Tiny Tots to Advanced. The 
facility is only three years old. 

Warrington Skating Rink, 92 East- 
on Road, Warrington (DI 3-9999). 
Skate rentals are 35c. Hours and 
admission — Wed., 7-10 p.m. ($1); 
Fri. and Sat., 8-11 p.m. ($1.50); Sat. 
and Sun., 1:30-4:30 p.m. (90¢). Les- 
sons are offered — $1 a lesson, or 
private lessons may be arranged with 
the pro, Walton Amey. The rink can 
be rented for 3-hour parties. Gift 
certificates for admissions are avail- 
able. An older facility. 

Jamison Roller Rink, York Road, (at 
Almshouse), Jamison (DI 3-3160). 
Skate rental is 50c. Admission is $1 — 
$2. Hours — Wed., 7:30-10:30 p.m. 
(which is Family Night — all children 
14 and under cost 25c each when 
accompanied by one parent); Fri., 
7:30-11 p.m.; Sat., 1-4 p.m., 7:30-11 
p.m., 11 a.m.-1 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m., 
7:30-10:30 p.m. If enough interest is 
shown, they would offer a morning 
‘‘mothers’’ program. Private lessons 
are available. The rink may be rented 
for 3 hours for $75. If you are sincere 
about physical fitness, you can partici- 
pate in the Presidential Sports Award 
Program for Roller Skating — 50 hours 
minimum of skating with no more than 
11⁄2 hours in any one day. Whew! 

For those of you to whom physical 
fitness means ‘‘Excercise...1...2.. 
E PE ap 


Sora a SMSe reisa 
and ‘‘Tuckin yourtummy...7...8. 
.9..’’, there are places that make 


such routines enjoyable. 

Elaine Powers Figure Salon, Rte. 309 
(n. of Richland Center), Quakertown 
(536-9720). One very large, cheery 
room filled with mirrors, exercise 
equipment, and shag rug. Individual- 
ized programs are set up for each 
member — geared to sensible exercis- 
ing and sensible eating. Membership 
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includes full use of the facilities (open 
Mon. — Fri. 9-9 and Sat. 9-4) and use 
of any Powers Salon in the country 
(over 300). A 4-month membership is 
$49 and rates and facilities are basical- 
ly the same at all Powers Salons. You 
can try the salon once as their guest. 
The support of other people in such a 
program is a tremendous incentive — 
I’ve tried it and recommend it. 

Vogue Figure Salon, Kings Plaza, 
Warminster (343-2880) is the same 
type of setup as Elaine Powers. The 
facility is open Mon. — Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-9:30 p.m. and Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
It too is a large, attractive room, lined 
with mirrors, equipment and bustling 
with people. No child care at either 
facility. No sauna or steam — EXER- 
CISE is the word. Rates on request. 

YMCA, Oxford Valley Road and 
Queen Anne Drive, Fairless Hills 
(949-3400). Men, women, children — 
come one, come all. The Y has 
programs for everyone — gyms, 
olympic size pool, handball/squash 
courts, nursery, and health clubs. But 
here let’s just concentrate on the 
health clubs. Separate clubs for men 
and women. Hours — Mon. — Fri., 
7:45 a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat., 8 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-4 p.m. Facilities include 
lounge, exercise room with equip- 
ment, free on-going lessons, lockers, 
sauna, (steam for men, in addition), 
large multi-level whirlpool bath, use of 
pool, gyms, and_handball/squash 
courts, and babysitting. Membership is 
$175 annually for women, $250 for 
men, or $350 for husband and wife. 
This entitles you to full use of the 
facilities. For $2 a day (without mem- 
bership) you may use the YMCA 
facilities, including gyms and pool (not 
Fitness Centers) at any time. You may 
visit the Fitness Center once without a 
membership for $3. Though the YM 
prices seem high, they are all-inclusive 
and every class and program offered is 
open to you free of charge, once you 
pay the initial membership fee. It is 
undoubtedly the best-equipped and 
nicest program of its kind in the 
county. 

So abandon that winter flab. You 
may not become Sonja Henie or Jimmy 
Connors, but you’ll have a lot of fun 
and feel a lot better! a 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
(Continued from page 14) 


But it was in Whittier’s creative 
mind that his poems originated, for he 
had never encountered the Southern 
scenes — plantations, cotton fields, 
and swamps — he described so vividly 
in verse. He had read of them, spoken 
with slaveholders; he had even 
glimpsed slavecatchers and had 
smuggled fugitives along the Under- 
ground Railroad — but what he lacked 
in first-hand knowledge he made up 
for in imagination. And the more out- 
raged Southerners attacked him for his 
improvisations, the more he was con- 
vinced that his words rang true. 

After a winter of convalescing, con- 
tributing articles, editorials, and 
poems to the freeman, and lobbying in 
behalf of antislavery political candi- 
dates, Whittier returned in June of 
1839 to Pennsylvania to embark upon 
yet another state project, the extent of 
which would require his partial resig- 
nation from the paper, leaving it in the 
hands of his cousin Moses A. Cartland. 
The American Anti-Slavery Society 
had commissioned Whittier and Henry 
B. Stanton to enlist the 70 lecturers 
requisitioned annually from the state 
to arouse American sentiment against 
slavery; hopefully many of the recruits 
would be Pennsylvania-Germans who 
could exhort their fellows in their own 
language. 

After stopping in Harrisburg, Car- 
lisle, and Gettysburg, Whittier wrote 
to Daniel Neall’s daughter Elizabeth, 
‘‘We have been recommended to some 
half-dozen Schloshenburgers and 
Quackenbosches and Kakerspergers 
and Slambangers with unpronounce- 
able Dutch names enough to crash the 
jaws of any Anglo-Saxons, whom we 
hope to interest in our cause.’’ But the 
task proved difficult: ‘‘These middle 
counties are full of Germans and they 
are on this subject [abolition] ’thrice 
dead and plucked up by the roots.’ ”’ 

On his return to Philadelphia Whit- 
tier summed up the burdens of fight- 
ing slavery on the border — burdens 
increasingly becoming too heavy for 
him to carry — in an editorial entitled 
“The Cause.” ‘It is comparatively a 
small thing,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to suffer for a 


good cause, in the midst of sympa- 
thizing friends, and in common with a 
multitude of our fellow-laborers . . . 
But the man who, alone and without 
sympathy, stands firmly up against 
popular prejudice . . . meeting, where- 
soever he turns, an eye of hatred or 
contempt, the finger of his neighbors 
pointing after him in scorn — the 
drunken howling mob in his track . . . 
is the true martyr of our cause.”’ 

As disconcerting as the disappoint- 
ing results with proslavists was the 
deepening split within the abolitionist 
ranks themselves — visibly increased 
at the national society's convention 
that Whittier attended on July 31, 1839 
at Albany. As one faction grew more 
militant and demanded broadening re- 
forms, the other, along with Whittier, 
remained content to agitate the slavery 
question through political rather than 
violent means. To Whittier the rift was 
particularly painful since his mentor 
and friend Garrison headed the radical 
sect. As early as June 1838, however, 
Whittier had acknowledged Garrison’s 
““excess of zeal — of unnecessary 
harshness of language — of a want of 
cold, calculating prudence, — and of 
an austere and stern intolerance to- 
wards the oppressor and his apolo- 
gists.’’ But at the same time the poet 
had proclaimed Garrison ‘‘one of our 
earliest and most intimate friends.’’ 

Only six months later Garrison had 
classed Whittier with Clay, predicting 
that, like the ‘‘Great Compromiser”’ 
and advocate of colonization, the 
Quaker would someday bow to the 
slavery interests. When Whittier an- 
swered to the contrary, Garrison not 
only printed the reply in his paper but 
added that Whittier was courting 
peace at the expense of consistency 
and even principle. What had merely 
been skirmishes of opinion soon turned 
into open battle. 

The first shot was fired at the 
Albany Convention. The members had 
agreed to use the ballot box instead of 
physical violence — a tribute to Whit- 
tier’s previous resolution — and had 
even discussed establishing a separ- 
ate, abolitionist political party, an idea 
to which many subscribed but did not 
formally enact at this time. But after 
Whittier and Garrison had been 


BUY DIRECT 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER AND 


SAVE3350% 


John Knoell & Son, woodworking 
specialist since 1880 throws open his 
warehouse for a super-saving sale! 


Over 20,000 picture frames in stock — 
all types and sizes. 

Molding by the length. 

Half a million feet, all varieties, 

at half the regular custom frame price. 
Thousands of framed pictures and prints 


STOCK FRAME SALE — STARTING AT $1.00 EACH 


FOR THOSE WANTING BEAUTIFUL 
GOLD LEAF OR OLD WORLD FRAMES 


Save up to 50% 


with Custom Craft's new pricing method. 

EXAMPLE: A 24” x 36” frame in a 3” molding which normally 
sells for $3.00 per foot or $47.40 including fitting. 

The same frame in our shop sells for $26.00* 

or, if you're handy: 

Buy only the molding, for $21.00 

If you want us to mitre it, add $ 2.50 

If you want us to assemble it, add $ 2.50 

If you want us to do the fittingadd $ 5.40 

(Your maximum cost if we do it all) $31.40 

(MOST JOBS DONE WHILE YOU WAIT) 


* Artist and dealer discounts do not apply to these prices. 
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(across from Ed's Diner) Fri. 10:30 AM to 9:00 PM 


PHONE: 215-345-1776 Oe 
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elected to the business committee, the 
latter refused to serve, spurning the 
political action he had come to resent. 
Half a year later he would command 
his own army in a civil war within the 
antislavery ranks. 

Meanwhile, Whittier kept up his 
correspondence with the Freeman, 
urging the state Anti-Slavery Society 
to petition Congress for the abolition of 
slavery in Washington, D.C. The re- 
cruiting tour and frustrating anti- 
slavery convention had drained his 


strength, however, and he traveled to 
resorts in Saratoga Springs and New- 
port to recuperate. While on the 
journey he wrote the Freeman that he 
‘‘met many Southern people, had 
many opportunities of laying our prin- 
ciples before them, and hoped had 
made a favorable impression.’’ By 
January 1840 he was lobbying for the 
right of petition in the U.S. House of 
Representatives during their debate 
on the subject, but despite Whittier’s 
voice the sessions closed in complete 
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rejection of petitions on slavery. 

Plagued by serious heart trouble, 
disillusioned by Pennsylvania obsti- 
nacy and intrasocietal dissensions, 
reduced almost to poverty, Whittier 
resigned from the Freeman on Febru- 
ary 20, 1840 and retreated to New 
England. His mentor-turned-adversary 
Garrison wrote that once he would 
have regretted Whittier’s retirement, 
“but in his present state of mind, as it 
respects political action . . . we are 
reconciled to his withdrawal.’’ Whit- 
tier returned to Amesbury broken in 
health and spirit, never again to take 
up full-time editorial duties. 

But whereas Whittier’s incapacity 
was merely temporary, the united anti- 
slavery movement had suffered a 
mortal wound. Before the editor re- 
signed, the infant Liberty Party had 
nominated Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential candidates on an aboli- 
tionist ticket. Later that year the 
political advocates split completely 
from the Garrisonians. The former 
created a new branch christened the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society and issued the Emancipator; 
Garrison led the old society increas- 
ingly into physical resistance and con- 
tinued to publish the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard. 

As for the Freeman, by 1844 its 
publishers had endorsed Garrison. 
Taken over by C. C. Burleigh after 
Whittier’s resignation, it was edited 
by a series of Garrisonians until 1854, 
when it merged with the Standard, 
which took on the Freeman’s editor as 
Philadelphia correspondent thereafter. 

Whittier remained true to political 
action, neither endorsing Garrison nor 
abandoning his crusade for freedom. 
Eventually accepting the Liberty Party 
as a justifiable means to his objective, 
Whittier actively ran for office on its 
platform. Though he shied away from 
regular journalistic responsibilities, he 
refused to keep silent on the slave 
question: ‘‘I am still,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘as 
far as my failing health admits of, 
ready to do and suffer, if need be, for 
abolitionism.’’ From 1847 to 1860 he 
served as corresponding editor of the 
National Era, a new and increasingly 
influential sheet dedicated to immedi- 
ate emancipation. In 1850 he drafted 


antislavery Whig Charles Sumner for 
the U. S. Senate and continued to agi- 
tate for the slave in prose and poetry 
until Lincoln freed the Southern bonds- 
men in the midst of the Civil War. 

After retiring from the Freeman, 
Whittier hoped also to earn a more 
substantial living. ‘‘Now, if my health 
holds,’’ he admitted, ‘‘I must do some- 
thing for myself, and labor with head, 
or hands if necessary, for the mainten- 
ance of that pecuniary independence, 
which every honorable mind must seek 
for.’’ Not until Snow Bound was pub- 
lished in 1866 did he gain an appre- 
ciable livelihood from his poetry, but it 
is for this volume and later poems he is 
best remembered. 

Whittier’s sojourn on the Pennsyl- 
vania border had been fraught with 
frustration and violence, yes, but also 
with valuable experience in dealing 
with slavery’s vested interests. Al- 
though Whittier failed to win a signifi- 
cant number of converts to his cause, 
the Keystone State had been the 
crucible that molded him into one of 


the nation’s most outspoken abolition- 
ists in the years to come. That he and 
others like him who fought with the 
ballot were defeated, while Garrison 
and his bloodied warriors triumphed, 
is history. Yet after the nation had 
been severed by civil war Garrison 
claimed that Whittier’s ‘‘inspirational 
effusion during the anti-slavery con- 
flict, in defense of the weak against the 
strong, of the enslaved against the 
enslaver, had much to do in effecting 
that revolution in public sentiment 
which has secured to the millions in 
bondage freedom and citizenship.” E 
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Besides the wealth of material in the pages of 
the Freeman, Whittier’s official biographer, 
Samuel T. Pickard, provides a great deal of 
background information in his Life and Letters. 
Revisionist Albert Mordell offers an excellent 
portrait of Whittier as a fighter rather than a 
non-resister in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. For 
Whittier’s years on the Freeman in a nutshell, I 
would suggest Thomas F. Currier’s A Bibliog- 
raphy of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1937). 
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HIGH ON AHILL 
A lovely 2 story colonial in a fine neighborhood. 4 bedrooms 2% baths, 
family room with brick fireplace, paneled basement and a 2 car garage. 
Call us today for an appointment. Asking $67,500. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley + (215) 493-6535 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


OPEN 

9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
8:30-8:00 

All Other Days 


| KENNETH 


Phone KRATZ: 


822-1901 REALTOAS 


IF YOU APPRECIATE... 
the finer things in life — this home will probably suit you. On this well- 
landscaped corner lot (with Sylvan pool) isa freshly painted, sparkling 
clean bi-level with central air, 3 bedrooms & den or 4 bedrooms, dining 
room, eat-in kitchen with eye level oven & dishwasher, a large recreation 
room with carpeting and a garage. $58,500. Call Warren Nace 822-1901. 


“SOLEBURY” 
HONEY HOLLOW II. Custom built, 4 bedroom 2% bath, New England 
style Colonial homes on1 to 3+ acre estates. These are large homes with 
designer features including all aluminum siding, brick fireplaces, wall to 
wall carpeting throughout, ultra kitchens with separate breakfast area 
and color appliances. Full basements, 2 car garages and quality con- 
struction throughout. Finished to your specifications. Prices vary 
according to lot size, beginning in low 60's. 


1810 S. Easton Rd., Doylestown, Pa. 18901 ©215-D13-2600 
449 Pennsylvania Ave., Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 e 215-646-1700 
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IN A VERY PRIVATE SETTING, in Bucks County's Tinicum Twp., 
this spacious stone house has 11 rooms, 5 baths, powder room, numerous 
fireplaces including a big country style fireplace in the kitchen- 
keeping room. Screened porch overlooks terraced lawn and walled 
garden leading to swimming pool area. Stone barn w/guest apartment. 
10 acres w/some woodland and stream. $190,000. 


39 W. State St. ann 
Smith 


Doylestown, Pa. 


345-7795 gassociates 
MEMBER MULTIPLE LISTING Realtors 


RICHBORO 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY POSSIBLE | 


Splash this Spring in a heated in-ground pool. Keep cool in this 4 
bedroom, 2% bath, centrally air-conditioned home. Remove early 
Spring chill with the warmth of the recreation room fireplace. All for 
only $69,900. 


Olde Towne RealEstate 
E.M. KENT,™ REALTOR 


183 Bustleton Pike « Feasterville, Pa. 19047 
322-2020 OR7-3553 


RIVER ROAD IN BUCKS COUNTY 

All the luxurious amenities for gracious living are offered by this long, 
low beautifully constructed 10-room, 3-bath, river front brick residence. 
The house has such extras as fireplaces in the 30’ living room, in the 
28’ 1st floor family room and a third in the huge panelled basement 
billiard room, plus an enormous glass-enclosed heated garden room. The 
2 acres of lush landscaped lawns include detached all-brick 2-car garage 
which has cabanas, dressing room and 4th bath to service the 24’ x 48’ 
fence-enclosed pool. Here, indeed, is your own country club just 5 
minutes from l-95 and Amtrak in the excellent Pennsbury School 
System. One opportunity in a million at $138,500. 


WM H FULPER, REALTORS 


19 S. Main Street Yardley, Pa. 
Phone (215) 493-4007 


THE PERFECT COLONIAL 
In complete rural Privacy, on 10 acres, a beautiful new Colonial house, 


with authentic features of the traditional. Built by a master builder, of 
fieldstone and masonry, it includes wide center hall, 28’ living room 
with fireplace, formal dining room, ultra-modern eat-in kitchen, family 
room with fireplace and open beams, laundry and powder room. On 
second floor are four spacious corner bedrooms and 2 tiled baths. Full 
basement and 3-car detached garage. Ideal horse country. Near Doyles- 
town. Drastically reduced to $145,000. Owner wants action. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. è 348-3558 


Famous historic mansion located on the edge of New Hope Borough 
on a quiet road. Large pointed stone house with entrance hall 10 x 30, 
a 50 foot ball room with 16’ ceiling, a 40 foot paneled library. A total 
of 12 fireplaces, a 40’ studio with Northern light and vaulted ceiling. 
5 bedrooms, 4 baths. A separate guest house. Rows of hemlock shield- 
ing the road. Formal gardens and a lively stream, all located on 3% 
secluded acres. $250,000.00. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


DOYLESTOWN TOWNSHIP 
NEW YEAR — NEW START! 


BUILDER: Robert H. Godown (Picture is of similar house) 
New House — 30-day possession on handsome four bedroom, 2%-bath 
house with functional traffic Pattern. Entrance hall, living room, dining 
room, kitchen with self-cleaning oven and dishwasher, family room with 
fireplace, laundry. Attic storage and attached two-car garage. Storms, 
sash and screens included. Partially wooded lot — lovely rural-type area. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


PANORAMA’S 
REAL ESTATE 
GUIDE 


Quality was the first consideration when this Colonial was built. 
Throughout this entire 5 bedroom, 3% bath you will find the little 
extras that are so important. Family room has fireplace, the kitchen has 
all modern appliances and breakfast area, formal living room and dining 
room, full basement, separate laundry, attached garage. In Doylestown 
Township. $98,000.00. Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa. 
1-348-3508 — anytime. 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


JERICHO VALLEY 
No finer horse country than Jericho Valley, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
No finer horse country estate than our new listing on Thompson 
Mill Road! 4 Bedroom Cape Cod, maids quarters, 4 stall stable and 
barn, heated pool, greenhouse, farm pond. All on 5.9 beautiful acres. 


OXFORD VALLEY ROAD BOX 111. R. D. NO. 1 
LANGHORNE, PA. 19047 
Telephone 943-7500 - 968-6300 


r 
best 


Interest 
is in your 


account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center*, Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center*; Dublin: 145 Main Street*; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

“Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


P \WelcomeWacon 
Call isthionld be 
onetot the 
afiTSt 
MCEVHTINGSWON 
Happenwvhen 


TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 
674~5105 


Maono 


INTERNATIONAL ‘ INC. 


OXFORD M 


Come One, Come All... 


TUESDAY 
CONCERT SERIES 


9:15 P.M. GIMBELS COURT e FREE ADMISSION 


TINW 


FEBRUARY 1 JAZZ PZAZZ 
Featuring the great 
BUDDY SAVITT on Sax 


FEBRUARY 8 NAME THAT 
MELODY 


FEBRUARY 15 JONATHAN 
AND THE BIG BAND 
The Best of Glen Miller, 
Tommy Dorsey, Artie Shaw, 

Benny Goodman and More 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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ON THE COVER: 
A winter landscape, 
in an imaginative 
graphic design by 
Jan Seygal. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 
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its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
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It was with great sadness that we 
learned of the death of Russ Thomas, 
just after our January issue had gone 
to press. Russ had a long association 
with PANORAMA and his column 
‘‘Rambling With Russ” was a peren- 
nial favorite with our readers. His 
serious illness finally made it impos- 
sible for him to continue his writing, 
but we had already planned to satisfy 
our many readers’ requests by reprint- 
ing some of his memorable, nostalgic 
pieces on Bucks County, the first 
scheduled for our upcoming annual 
Doylestown issue in March. 

We can think of no greater tribute 
we can pay to Russ’ long journalistic 
career and his love of Bucks County 
than to repeat his best columns period- 
ically for a new generation of Bucks 
Countians and others all over the 
country who share his abiding interest 
in our historic and beautiful area. In 
PANORAMA, at least, Russ will con- 
tinue his ‘‘rambling.”’ 

There’s a prevailing sentiment 
among Upper Bucks residents that the 
rest of the county ignores them except 
at tax time. That certainly isn’t true 
here at PANORAMA! 

One of the most colorful pages in 
local history is explored in Mary 
Curtis’ article ‘‘Rafting Over,” which 
deals with lumbering and rafting on 
the Delaware in earlier days. June 
Stefanelli gives us a look at Bill 
Amey’s unique museum, while Bryna 
N. Paston introduces us to the cele- 
brated Dr. Ifor Jones and his Cantata 
Singers and the unusual Frantz family 
of Kung Fu teachers — all part of the 
Upper Bucks community. And for 
shopping buffs, this month’s Nutshell 
Guide is to the Quakertown area. 

From the opposite end of the county, 
a novel approach to teaching the arts 

(Continued on next page) 


You'll find tremendous reductions on 
LIVING ROOMS œ DINING ROOMS « 
BEDROOMS ¢ GRANDFATHER CLOCKS ° 
LAMPS e CARPET ° RECLINERS œ 
OCCASIONAL PIECES and much more 
from some of the finest names in 
furniture. 


e BURLINGTON HOUSE e DREXEL FURNITURE 
e KARASTAN CARPETS — @ LANE COMPANY 
e LEES CARPETS e SIMMONS BEDDING 


En Sfreelhwood 


FURNITURE ° CARPET e BEDDING 


45 Second Street Pike above County Line Road 
Southampton, Pa. 18966 


AMPLE PARKING e FREE DELIVERY e (215) 355-3535 
Mon., Wed. & Fri. ‘til 9 pm Tues., Thurs. & Sat. ‘til 5 pm 
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in the Neshaminy School District is 
reported on by Barbara Ryalls, and the 
legendary and controversial Bristol 
politician and businessman, ‘‘Boss’’ 
Grundy, lives again in a profile by 
Louise McMahon. 

Also in this issue, PANORAMA 
responds to readers’ requests by ex- 
pressing its position on the tax mess 
which has brought Bucks County once 
again to national attention — this time 
for ridicule rather than the customary 
interest and praise. 

Our ongoing columns, ‘too, provide 
their usual harvest of ideas and infor- 
mation to round out an issue we 
believe will give our readers many 
interesting hours these wintry cold 
days and evenings while waiting for 
the benign face of Spring to reappear. 


Mong 


Cordially, 


[J blercte.: 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


PHILIP B. LITTLE is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia College of Art, where 
he majored in illustration. Previously, 
he studied illustration and photog- 
raphy at Bucks County Community 


College, where he received awards in 
photography and painting. Currently 
employed in the Advertising Depart- 
ment of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Dela- 
ware Valley Group, where he is re- 
sponsible for layout and design of 
retail advertisements, he also does 
freelance assignments. He is a resi- 
dent of Newtown. 

LOUISE McMAHON, of Ottsville, 
was a reporter for the Philadelphia 
Bulletin for 20 years, prior to her 
current assignment as a reporter and 
feature writer for the Allentown 
Morning Call. She is also an area 
correspondent for The New York 
Times. 

LARRY D. MILLER returned to 
photography and filmmaking after ten 
years in clothing manufacturing when 
the plant in which he was employed 
was destroyed by fire. Among his 
current projects are a documentary 
film and editing a novel. A graduate 
of Drexel University, and a native of 
Quakertown, he now lives in Coopers- 
burg. fl 


Relocation problems? 


We find homes 
for executives 


Individualized 


personal attention 
to a wide range of 
living requirements 


Duffin 
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MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 


493-1991 


Speaking 


ut By Gerry Wallerstein 


MISMANAGEMENT, 


TIRE 


BUCKS COUNTY STYLE 


Bucks County ’s fiscal woes, brought 
to light during the legitimate furore 
over a proposed (and unprecedented) 
126 percent increase in real estate 
taxes for 1977 over the 15.5 mills for 
1976, and a whopping budget proposal 
of $54.5 million, made certain facts 
abundantly clear: 

1. The County Commissioners, im- 
mediately past and present, and of 
both political parties, have been woe- 
fully remiss in their management of 
funds entrusted to them by the tax- 
payers, and indeed appear to operate 
on the principle that the public trough 
is bottomless. 

2. County spending by departments 
has not been properly reviewed or kept 
within budget guidelines. 

3. Bucks County’s fiscal and ac- 
counting procedures are still in the 
horse-and-buggy era while its budget 
and range of services have long ago 
escalated into the modern era and the 
realm of big business. 

4. The existing political structure is 
woefully outdated and in need of a 
complete overhaul, preferably through 
a Home Rule Charter. The current 
form of two majority and one minority 
commissioner, with its broad executive 
and legislative powers, minimal fiscal 
accountability and lack of recall ma- 
chinery, is patently inadequate to 
protect the needs, interests and purses 
of Bucks County taxpayers. 

5. Sizeable increases in county per- 
sonnel and payroll have occurred since 
the new Republican majority took 
office last January, despite being 
warned that the 15.5 mills real estate 


tax millage for 1976 was based on a 
‘“‘bare-bones’’ budget. (Depending on 
whose figures one gives credence to, 
at least 39 and as many as 250 extra 
employes are involved.) With a payroll 
already almost doubled in the five 
years preceding, through both growth 
and unionization, one can only con- 
clude that political patronage was an 
overriding consideration, rather than 
concern for good government or fiscal 
responsibility. Question: why didn’t 
the minority commissioner speak out 
on this? 

6. The $2.1 million transfer of 
federal revenue sharing funds to oper- 
ating funds in order to escape bank- 
ruptcy in 1975, while apparently legal, 
was nevertheless a fiscally and politi- 
cally devious move on the part of the 
preceding Democratic majority com- 
missioners. The proper question from 
taxpayers is: why wasn’t the minority 
commissioner aware of the deficit and 
why didn’t he alert the public? 

7. Federal and state mandated serv- 
ices and capital improvements are 
being forced on the county without full 
funding allocated from Harrisburg and 
Washington. If either the state or 
federal government wants programs 
implemented, it must pay the costs. 

8. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties are using the county 
government for partisan power politics 
and financial gain at the expense of the 
overburdened taxpayers of all political 
persuasions. 

The strategy of the Republican Com- 
missioners in waiting until virtually 

(Continued on page 11) 


Y Wildlife Artist X 
JIM HITESMAN 
Opening 


Sunday Feb. 6 1977 
2p.m.-5 p.m. 
at the 
crossing gallery 
rt. 532 èe washington crossing, pa. 


Showing ’til Feb. 26 
493-6784 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 am.-5 p.m. 


At Timely Tradi- 
tions clocks are 
what make us tick. 
We offer grand- 
fathers, grand- 
mothers, and all 
sorts of smaller 
clocks by the best 
makers in 
America. Howard 
Miller, Colonial, 
Trent and Dane- 
ker, to name just 
a few. There are 
limited editions 
and promotional 
pieces (Check our 
prices!). And 
every clock comes 
with our personal 
one year guaran- 
tee on parts and 
labor. 


Find some time 
to see us and let's 
talk clocks. At 
Timely Traditions, 
selling and servic- 
ing fine clocks is 
more than a 
business — it’s a 
way of life. 


TIMELY 
TRADITIONS 


816 West Avenue 
Jenkintown, PA 19046 
(215) 887-2458 
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Panorama’s Pantry 


ry Edited by Jeanne Hurley 
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Ladies! Save all those love letters tied up 
neatly in pink ribbon and stored in the recesses 
of your attic and your heart. You never know if 
one of the writers will go down in history and his 
letter may become priceless! It happened to 
Annis Boudinot Stockton. George Washington’s 
‘love letter’’ to her is on exhibition at the David 
Library of the American Revolution at Washing- 
ton.Crossing. 

Also on exhibit are original letters, documents 
and books from the libraries of George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
Marquis DeLafayette, John Hancock and others. 

The David Library is open to the public free of 
charge Monday through Friday from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. No appointment is necessary for re- 
searchers or visitors. 

Additional information or research assistance 
may be obtained by contacting the library at 
P. O. Box 48, Washington Crossing, Pa. 18977. 

E 


FIREWOOD FACTS 


If your stack of firewood is getting lower and 
lower after much use these last few bitter cold 
weeks, and if you’re reading the ads to find the 
best buy around to replenish it . . . WARNING! 
WARNING! Many dealers are advertising and 
selling firewood by the ‘‘face cord,” ‘‘home 
cord,’’ and ‘‘truckload,’’ according to Raymond 
J. Kerstetter, Pennsylvania Agriculture Secre- 
tary. All of these are illegal under the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Standard Weights and Mea- 
sures Regulations. The Department is respon- 
sible for the regulation of quantity in firewood 
sales. In some reported instances, dealers are 
selling truckloads using one size truck for 
demonstration purposes and then delivering a 
smaller truck full of wood. 

‘‘The consumer should ask for firewood by 
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BATIK — AN 
ANCIENT CRAFT 


The origin of the craft of batik is unknown, but 
it has been used as a method of decorating:cloth 
for many centuries. The first batiks were prob- 
ably made in Egypt or China. From there the 
craft spread to Persia, India and other countries 
as the population migrated. One of the earliest 
preserved examples of batik Indian screens 
dates from 710 A.D. to 794 A.D. and shows a 
perfection of design that would indicate a highly 
developed art. 

Batik comes from a word that means to draw 
and write. Batiks are written with a tool called 
the tjaunting, traditionally made with a copper 
reservoir to hold the wax attached to a bamboo 
handle. 

Basically, the process consists of stretching a 
piece of fabric over a frame, outlining the area 
that is to be dyed with hot wax and covering the 
rest of the fabric with wax. The material is then 
immersed in cold water until the wax hardens 
and then the fabric is dipped in a dye vat. The 
wax is removed, leaving other areas of the cloth 
to be dyed different colors by the same process. 

The traditional method outlines the design 
with hot wax, letting the wax harden, dying the 
piece, then drying the fabric. More wax is 
applied, even over the wax from the first step, 
continuing the process until all the dyes have 
been applied. Only then is all the wax removed 
at one time. Greater harmony of color is 
achieved this way due to the fact that each color 
is dyed over the previous one and in this 
manner, they become more closely related. E 


the cord or a fraction of a cord,” Kerstetter 
said, ‘‘and must get a receipt from the dealer 
for the amount sold.”’ 

Section 23.107 of Title 70, Pennsylvania Code 
requires that ‘‘wood for fuel shall be sold by the 
cord of 128 cubic feet, or fraction thereof, and 
shall be accompanied by a statement or invoice 
certifying the amount sold and presented to the 
buyer or his designee at the time of delivery or 
billing.’’ (In case your calculator isn’t handy, 
that figures out to a neatly stacked pile which 
measures 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high!) 

Kerstetter said that Bureau of Standard 
Weights and Measures’ inspectors are checking 
all dealers throughout the commonwealth to 
insure compliance with the law. 

Complaints about sales and quantities of 
wood in any lots other than cords or fractions of 
cords should be reported to the Bureau of 
Standard Weights and Measures by writing c/o 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 2301 
N. Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120, or 
by calling 717:787-9089. E 


CHERRIES JUBILEE 


Hear ye! Hear ye! George Washington is 
celebrating his 245th birthday! (Better him than 
me! As it is, I want to forget the next one. . .) 
Back in 1778, George celebrated his 46th birth- 
day at Valley Forge. It was the first time he was 
feted publicly (and Martha was there!) This year 
the Montgomery County Convention & Visitors 
Bureau is holding its fourth annual Cherries 
Jubilee Weekend February 19-21 to celebrate 
George’s birthday with special activities. 

The ladies of the Valley Forge Historical 
Society will again bake a birthday cake from 
Martha’s own recipe. All visitors to the Museum 
on Monday, February 21 will be offered a slice. 
On Sunday and Monday, there will be recitals on 
the 58 bells of the famous Washington Memorial 
Carillon. At the Park itself, you may begin by 
watching a film about Valley Forge in the audi- 
torium. Check at the Reception Center for word 
of which buildings are open and will have living 
history programs going on. Weather permitting 
(although bad weather never stopped George!), 
special holiday weekend tours of the Park will 
run every half hour from the Reception Center. 
Bus tours to Philadelphia and the Brandywine 
area will also be available. Military encamp- 
ment and demonstrations of camp life will take 
place at the Park all three days. (Anyone want to 
enlist?) Presiding over all will be George and 
Martha, enjoying daily serenades at Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters. 

King of Prussia Plaza will host ‘‘Washington’s 
Birthday Bash’’ on Saturday, February 19. 
Admission is free and the dance will feature 
informal dress and a big band and should be the 
highlight of entertainment during the weekend. 

After the dance, stroll among craft demonstra- 
tions at a day-long Colonial Market on Sunday, 
February 20 at the George Washington Motor 
Lodge. Area hotels are offering special weekend 
plans chock full of cherry goodies. Check the 
Visitors Bureau for details on the hotel plans and 
last-minute information on Cherries Jubilee in 
Valley Forge Country. Sounds like a ‘‘cherry 
good time” . . . see you there! [$] 
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CAMERA BUGS’ DELIGHT 


Bucks is beautiful summer or winter. Dust off 
that camera, put on your galoshes and head off 
into the countryside. When snow covers the 
landscape, it adds interest to the many points of 
historical importance in Washington Crossing 
State Park. The white hills and the frozen river 
bring to life a picture of Christmas night in 1776 
when Washington’s little army struggled across 
the Delaware to victory in Trenton. 

The tree shadows on the Thompson-Neely 
house, in the Bowman’s Hill section of the park, 
make pleasing patterns on the stone walls when 
caught in the proper lighting from the sun. A 
skylight filter for color film is useful to warm the 
shadows on the snow and the grays and browns 
of winter woods. For black and white film, a 
yellow K2 filter helps to bring out the texture of 
the snow and gives tone to the sky. Black light- 
ing is often very effective for snow scenes. 

Try shooting covered bridges, which are more 
visible in the winter then when hidden by 
summer foliage, and better angles can be 
obtained. A long shot is often more pictorial, 
showing the beautiful windblown cloud forma- 
tions of winter skies. 

Don’t forget people in your pictures. Brighly 


clad skaters on the lagoon in Washington Cross- 


ing State Park and the numerous other ponds 
and lakes in the county make attractive pictures. 

Bucks County abounds with winter scenes, so 
shoot ’em while they’re cold . . . or white! kal 


CHEESE CARE 


Don’t be cheesy with your wrappings when 
storing these delicious cheeses left over from 
entertaining. Most hard cheeses will keep a few 
weeks after you buy it at the store, but proper 
temperature and a tight wrapping to prevent air 
contamination are the keys to preventing 
spoilage. 

Hard cheese such as cheddar, swiss and 
mozzarella are cured for a few months by cheese 
manufacturers. They are cut and wrapped in 
various films by retail stores or prepackaged by 
processors. 

The greatest concern is mold contamination 
from the air, because cheese provides an excel- 
lent medium for growth. Keep cheese tightly 
wrapped in plastic or other film to minimize 
exposure to air. 

Do not keep hard cheese out of the refriger- 
ator for more than a few minutes. Cheese dries 
out when exposed to air and heat and that causes 
fat to melt and the cheese surface to become 
oily. 

Cheese should be kept at a temperature of 40 
degrees F. Freezing cheese is not recommended 
unless the cheese will be used for cooking 
because that process changes the body and 
texture of cheese. 


Any cheese wrapped in a heat-sealed film 
should be used within two weeks of purchase. 
Cheese wrapped in vacuum pack films will keep 
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FROZEN YOGURT — 
NEW LOVE AFFAIR? 


In this traditional month of love you hear all 
kinds of love stories, but here is a new one. 
Frozen yogurt is capturing the hearts of people 
all across the country. Curl-topped frozen yogurt 
cones are being consumed by a broad spectrum 
of people ranging from Wall Street bankers to 
blue-jeaned teens. 

Four years ago in Cambridge’s Harvard 
Square, William Silverman began selling the 
already popular cultured-milk product in a 
frozen form in his small shop called the Spa. 
From the Spa, the trend of frozen yogurt worked 
its way to Manhattan’s trendy Bloomingdale’s 
and is now traveling across the South and West. 

To make the frozen product, yogurt and stabil- 
izers, plus any number of flavors, are mixed in 
soft-ice cream machines. Ten minutes later, a 
thick, soft, creamy swirl appears. Since the 
different brands of yogurt that go into the 
machine vary greatly, so do the creamy swirls. 

Frozen yogurt is just the latest excitement in 
the general yogurt boom. In 1975 Americans ate 


200,000 tons of it, nearly $300 million worth — 
up from $25 million in 1967. 

Yogurt is credited with nearly universal 
virtues by food faddists. They say it improves 
the work of the digestive tract and prolongs life. 
Some women believe it makes an excellent face 
mask. Scientists make no such claims, although 
doctors do sometimes prescribe yogurt for 
patients taking antibiotics. Those drugs indis- 
criminately destroy bacteria in the intestinal 
tract, and yogurt supposedly replaces them. 
Skim-milk yogurt is a good low-calorie source of 
protein, calcium and phosphorus, too. (Unless 
flavorings and fruits are added, then the calories 
shoot up!) 

Yogurt’s main virtue is its taste, however, 
according to some very cultivated palates. ‘‘It is 
a sensational ingredient for cooking,’’ says 
gourmet Craig Claiborne. And food critic Gail 
Greene says that she breakfasts on yogurt 
“every disciplined morning,” adding ‘‘yogurt is 
definitely a best friend — but not a lover.” W 


A permanent symbol of the Bicentennial cele- 
bration for future generations can be found in 
New Jersey. A ‘‘Liberty Tree’’ has been growing 
in each of 350 municipalities in New Jersey since 
April 17, 1976. The trees are Red Oaks, the 
official State tree. 

The Liberty Tree Project was initiated by the 
New Jersey Bicentennial Commission, which 
also has arranged to have the exact location of 
each tree noted in the State Archives. The Com- 
mission hopes the trees will be the focal point of 
celebrations during the Tercentenary Era. 

The Commission urges every Liberty Tree 
Committee, which has not already done so, to 
forward in the immediate future the exact loca- 
tion of its tree to: Mrs. Patricia E. Gibson, 
Liberty Tree Chairman, 39 Dartmouth Road, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 07046. Long may their 
branches wave! w 


LINCOLN’S VISIT TO BUCKS 


Little is written about Abrham Lincoln in the 
history of Bucks County. However, in addition to 
February 12, his birthday, February 21 will also 
have a very special meaning to all of us. It was 
on that date in 1861 that Lincoln made, what 
historians say, was his only personal visit to 
Bucks County. 

He had left his home in Springfield, Illinois on 
February 11 after having been elected President 
of the United States the previous November. He 
was on his way to Washington to be inaugurated 
and was taking a roundabout journey through 
the northern states. 

Lincoln traveled across New Jersey on the 
morning of the 21st, arrived in Trenton at lunch- 
time and spent three or four hours there. After 
addressing the New Jersey Legislature, his 
special train departed and crossed the Delaware 
into Bucks County. 

Although no stops were scheduled before 
Philadelphia, at 3:00 in the afternoon Lincoln 
had the train stop in Bristol so that he could 
address the large crowd assembled at the 
station. Lincoln spoke words of greetings and 
the train was soon out of sight after the brief 
stop. It was on to Philadelphia and then to 
Washington, where on March 4, 1861, Lincoln 
was inaugurated President. E 
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Lyrics 
of 
Love 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


The month of February stirs the romantic in all of us. Can anyone pick up just one 
valentine at a greeting card counter and stop there? It’s like trying to eat just one potato 
chip or one peanut . . . impossible! Most of us pore over those lyrics of love searching for 
just the right phrase that will say what is in our hearts but which we have difficulty putting 
into words. Happy hearts, sad hearts, lonely hearts, cold hearts . . . the poets have written 
of them all. Contemplate these thoughts of love from poets of the past and perhaps they will 


inspire you to write some of your own. 


‘How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways.” 
Elizabeth Barret Browning 


“‘Love looks not with the eyes, but with the 
mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted 
blind.” Shakespeare 


“I remember the way we parted, 
The day and the way we met; 
You hoped we were both brokenhearted 
And knew we should both forget.” 
A. C. Swinburne 
‘Absence, that common cure of love.” 
M. DeCervantes 


‘‘How cruelly sweet are the echoes that start 
When memory plays an old tune on the 
heart!” 

Elizabeth Cook 

‘“‘Love built on beauty, soon as beauty dies.”’ 

John Donne 


‘“‘To the hut of the peasant, or lordly hall, 
To the heart of the King, or humblest 
thrall, 

Sooner or late, love comes to all.” 

William Henry Drummond 


“‘So sweet love seemed that April morn, 
When first we kissed beside the thorn; 
So strangely sweet, it was not strange 
We thought that love could never 
change.”’ 
Robert Bridges 


“Love to faults is always blind, 
Always is to joy inclined, 
Lawless, wing’d and unconfined, 
And breaks all chains from every mind.” 
William Blake 


‘Alas, my love, you do me wrong 
To cast me off discourteously, 
When I have loved you for so long, 
Delighting in your company.”’ 
Anonymous 
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“Grief can take care of itself, but to get the 
full value of a joy, you must have somebody 
to divide it with.’’ 

Mark Twain 


“Do they miss me at home — do they 
miss me? 
‘Twould be an assurance most dear, 
To know that this moment some loved one 
Were saying, ‘‘I wish he were here.”’ 
Caroline Mason 


“Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the 
world go round!”’ 
Lewis Carroll 


‘Joy to forgive and joy to be forgiven 
Hang level in the balances of Love.’’ 
Richard Garnett 


‘‘We pardon to the extent that we love.” 
F. D. DeLa Rochefoucauld 


“‘The longest day is in June, they say; 
The shortest in December. 
They did not come to me that way; 
The shortest I remember 
You came a day with me to stay, 
And filled my heart with laughter; 
The longest day — you were away — 
The very next day after.” 
George Birdseye 


‘* *Tisn’t beauty, so to speak, nor good talk 
necessarily. It’s just IT. Some women'll stay 
inaman’s memory if they once walked down 
a street.” 


Rudyard Kipling 


“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 
Our times are in his hand.” 
Robert Browning 


Dear Editor: 

I admired and enjoyed your articles prior to 
the last election on the various candidates. In the 
same vein and in the interest of all Bucks 
Countians, I think you should publish your 
thoughts on the financial mess Bucks County has 
found itself in. It will take a little research and I 
think it is necessary as one of the leading publi- 
cations in the county — you owe it to your 
readers. 

We have subscribed to the magazine since its 
inception and I think it is the finest thing that 
has happened to the media in several years. 

I have been a Bucks County Republican for 50 
years but after the latest administration I don’t 
know what to do. I just hope Carter has the 
gumption to do something. As FDR said after 
the Hoover debacle, I don’t care what you do but 
try something. 

Sincerely, 
Harry Blair 

The Manor 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Wallerstein: 

Thank you (and your staff) for the exception- 
ally well done job you did in the publication of 
my short story, ‘‘The Good Samaritan.” My 
family and friends enjoyed reading it very much. 

Yours faithfully, 
Gary S. Foster 
Warrington, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Wallerstein: 

Great bouquets to you for the excellent 
political editorial (endorsements) in the Novem- 
ber PANORAMA! We feel it is about time the 
‘‘silent majority’’ be heard especially in the case 
of Mr. Scott. 

Please renew our subscription to PANORAMA 
for another year to now run until October 1978. 
We are transported Pennsylvanians and appre- 
ciate PANORAMA for its good articles on our 
beloved Bucks County. 

Thank you for a great magazine and a cour- 
ageous editorial policy! 

Sincerely yours, 
Nancy Banis 

(Mrs. Benedict Banis) 
Wilmington, Del. 
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SPEAKING OUT 
(Continued from page 7) 


the last minute to announce what they 
knew for months — namely, the $6 
million deficit — and on top of that, 
disclosure of a 126 percent increase in 
real estate taxes, raises some inter- 
esting questions. 

Did they delay in order to make the 
Democrats’ culpability seem greater 
so that they in turn could prove what 
‘‘good guys’’ they were by seeming to 
make large cuts in the whopping pro- 
posed budget, without really having to 
trim patronage already dispensed or 
planned? 

Or did they have in mind to set up a 
tax structure so prohibitive as to dis- 
courage future development in Bucks 
(as a counterpart to the no-growth 
policy they have been following)? 

Or are they really engaging in a 
form of political ‘‘doublespeak’’ — 
verbally espousing a limited growth 
policy to achieve election, then after 
election decimating the planning com- 
mission and setting up a tax structure 
which would in effect guarantee the 
loss of additional farmlands to devel- 
opers via a further tax burden farmers 
would be unable to absorb? 

These questions arise because one 
cannot imagine experienced public 
officials so out of touch with reality 
that they would be unaware of the 
increased number of sheriff's sales 
during the past year, and the fact that 
some area banks have admitted pri- 
vately to leaning over backwards not to 
foreclose on their clients’ mortgages, 
despite delayed or defaulting pay- 
ments. 

It was equally distressing to note 
that, true to form, the Republican 
Commissioners’ first suggestions of 
where budget cuts should be effected 
were, for the most part, in the realm of 
vital human services, without which 
the recipients would be left helpless 
and hopeless, and our society would 
bear the consequences. We did not see 
them suggest cutting any of their high- 
salaried political appointees from the 
payroll, or striking their well padded 
$2.5 million contingency fund (trans- 
lated ‘slush fund’’?) from the budget. 

The fact is, despite unprecedented 


public outrage and even under severe 
duress, they have callously passed a 
1977 real estate tax of 24.99 mills (61 
percent increase) providing the court 
will approve repayment of the $6 
million loan over a two-year period; if 
not, the millage will be 28.21 mills (82 
percent increase). And this during the 
worst economic period since the De- 
pression of the ’30’s. 

How does this compare to other 
county budgets? Montgomery County, 
for example, has a population of 
670,000 compared to Bucks County’s 
465,400. Their 1977 budget, adopted 
quietly on December 31, is $57 million; 
it requires a modest 2.13 mill increase 
in the real estate tax, bringing the total 
real estate millage to 16.5. Despite the 
small increase, the budget includes 
allowances for state mandated child 
welfare programs, higher expendi- 
tures for courts and law enforcement 
agencies, increases in human services 
to the aged and indigent, and a 4.2 
percent cost-of-living increase for the 
1800 county employes. 

Clearly, something is radically 
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wrong with Bucks County ’s fiscal poli- 
cies, and we are relieved that the non- 
partisan Pennsylvania Economy 
League has at last been authorized to 
conduct a full review. (Had the Com- 
missioners accepted their services 
when first offered, we would have had 
a report in time for the 1977 budget. 
Did the Commissioners prefer to push 
through the ’77 budget before PEL 
could delve into it?) 

The PEL’s report and recommenda- 
tions will not be completed for two to 
three months. In the meantime, in 
PANORAMA’s opinion, a bipartisan 
citizen’s advisory panel should be ap- 
pointed immediately to keep tabs on 
how closely the 1977 budget is being 
adhered to, department by depart- 
ment, and to make monthly reports to 
the taxpayers on the panel’s findings. 

“The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance,’’ a patriot once said. In this 
instance, liberty is freedom from over- 
taxation, and if our elected officials 
cannot or will not represent us prop- 
erly, we must have ‘‘watchbirds’’ who 
will insure that they do. a 
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In the early 1760’s, a frontiersman of the upper Delaware Valley 
discovered a quick way to get his timber to market. He lashed 
together six pine logs the length of ships’ spars, and rode them 
through the white water, from the upper reaches of the river to 
Philadelphia. 

That simple method, repeated and refined over the next 150 years, 


provided millions of board feet for ships’ masts, spars, wharves, 
staves and railroad ties. It also opened up a wilderness to the north 
and brought a flourishing trade to Bucks County. 


Rafting was the first industry to unite the broad 


territory drained by the Delaware, having at least as 
much effect on the markets of the lower valley as on 
the lumbering area to the north. Philadelphia had, 


by Mary Curtis 


From Upper Black Eddy to Bristol, 
Bucks County catered 

to the colorful 

lumber/rafting industry 

for over 150 years. 
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from its earliest days, been an important port and shipbuild- 
ing city. As rafting increased commerce, other cities grew up 
along the river, with Easton and Trenton developing into 
broad metropolitan districts. 

But the lives of the raftsmen who made that development 
possible cannot be dismissed in dry, economic terms. It was a 
rough, dangerous trade, attracting the most vigorous, 
fearless and colorful of men. 

Some were lumbermen, delivering their timber to market. 
Others were farmers and handymen, taking on seasonal work 
for the extra cash and a dash of excitement. A few were 
young boys enroute to a once-in-a-lifetime adventure. Others 
were full time rivermen, marking their lives by rapids they 
ran, taverns where they ‘‘rafted over,” bridge piers they 
‘‘stove,’’ bad weather that plagued them, and old friends 
along the river. 

The tales they told, the folklore they left behind, was often 
fantastic and occasionally true. They talked of Hersh Horton, 
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who upon bumping the new East Branch bridge remarked 
that he had hit every other pier on the Delaware and thought 
he would try his luck with that one. Of Zeel Ross, who lost his 
new false teeth overboard, only to have a catfish use them to 
bite off a fisherman’s bait. Of Alexander Rutledge, who con- 
vinced a naive contractor that his scrubby hemlock was 
‘‘knot’’ pine, later excusing himself by saying he had clearly 
stated it was ‘‘not pine.’’ Of Deacon Mitchell, who won a bet 
by racing his huge raft through the night, making nearly 200 
miles in less than two days. Of Tom Parsons, who brought a 
double raft through Trenton by steering head on into a bridge 
pier, separating the two rafts at the last moment and passing 
the pier on two sides. 

The first and most important of the raftsmen was Daniel 
Skinner. Rivermen called him the Lord High Admiral of the 
Delaware. 

In many ways, Skinner was a typical frontiersman: tough, 
creative, daring, always ready to move on to a new place or a 
new challenge. 

In his early 20’s, he moved from his native Connecticut to 
the wilderness of northeastern Pennsylvania, where he 
helped his father organize the Cushetunk settlement, 
earning a living by trading with settlers and Indians. When 
his father was killed, shot to death in the woods by an 
unknown murderer, the family broke up and Daniel went to 
sea. 

He became a sailor, working the West Indian trade routes. 
There, as his son Nathan wrote, ‘“‘he learned the value of 
masts and spars for ships and concluded that they might be 
gotten down the Delaware River to Philadelphia.”’ 

At that time, stands of virgin white pine lined the banks of 
the upper Delaware, many trees reaching as high as 100 feet 
before branching out. They were ideal for ships’ masts, and 
Skinner was well aware they were just 200 miles upriver from 
Philadelphia. 

As early as 1700, Philadelphia had been a major shipbuild- 
ing city. By the 1760’s, when Skinner visited there, the ship- 
yards and exporters were providing 40 sawmills in the area 
with a thriving business. 

Back at Cushetunk in 1763, with a wife and a stepdaughter 
to support, Skinner decided to experiment with a new 
lumbering technique. 

The first attempt was disappointing. He cut several logs 
the size of ships’ masts, pushed them into the river and 
followed in a canoe. Some ran aground. He finally gave up 
and paddled home. 

The second try was more successful. This time he lashed 
six logs together with saplings, hung an oar on each end and 
rode aboard the raft while steering it. He enlisted the help of 
a forehand — remembered only as ‘‘a very tall Dutchman’’ 
— to control the forward oar. Skinner, as steersman, worked 
the rear oar and acted as pilot. They reached Philadelphia in 
about a week’s time, and sold the raft for the equivalent of 
about $60 in today’s currency. 

In those days, $60 was a lot of money and, despite the 
hardship of walking home through the wilderness, Skinner 
decided his idea was worth pursuing and expanding. 

His next raft was made up of 20 spars. This time the fore- 


hand was Josiah Parks, a loud, boisterous fellow who, like 
Skinner himself, was a Connecticut Yankee and a former 
seaman. Their raft brought in about $250. 

For the next several years, Skinner and Parks floated rafts 
downstream whenever a freshet brought high enough water. 
Others followed suit, eventually expanding the size of their 
rafts to an average of 25 feet wide and 160 feet long. 

The men along the Delaware who imitated them dubbed 
Skinner ‘‘Lord High Admiral’’ of all the waters where a raft 
could be floated. They called Parks ‘‘Boatswain’’ or ‘‘Old 
Boson.” 

In tribute, every man who worked a raft first gained 
‘‘consent’’ from the Admiral, in return for a bottle of wine. 
When a man moved up from forehand to steersman, he for- 
feited another bottle. 

By the time the Admiral died in 1813, rafting was a full- 
scale industry all along the Delaware. And, by the 1830’s, an 
estimated 50 million feet of lumber and logs — as many as 
2,000 rafts — ran the Delaware every year. 

Business boomed, and in the process rivermen developed 
intricate skills, as well as a language all their own. 

‘Eddies’ in the Delaware were not whirlpools, as they 
were in other rivers. They were long, quiet stretches of 
water, undisturbed by rapids. 

A steersman’s shout of ‘‘Holt!’’ meant ‘‘stop pulling on 
your oar.” ‘‘Holt! T’other way!’’ meant ‘‘pull in the other 
direction.’’ An order of ‘‘Pennsylvanya’’ meant ‘‘pull to the 
right,” toward the Pennsylvania shore. ‘‘Jersey’’ meant 
‘pull to the left,’’ although the left shore for part of the route 
was New York State, not New Jersey. 


A riverman ‘‘stove up” his raft when it 
wrecked against a bridge pier, a ferry or 

(as happened to one steersman) 

a fording circus elephant. When 

nightfall or a bad storm forced a raftsman to 
tie up and wait for better conditions, 

he ‘‘rafted over.” 


There were even phrases for special rafting problems. A 
riverman ‘‘stove up” his raft when it wrecked against a 
bridge pier, a ferry or (as happened to one steersman) a 
fording circus elephant. When nightfall or a bad storm forced 
a raftsman to tie up and wait for better conditions, he ‘‘rafted 
over.” 

By the middle of the 19th Century, few raftsmen took their 
lumber directly from forest to shipbuilder. The work became 
specialized, with some crews only taking small ‘‘colts’’ of 
timber from upriver branches to their confluence at Hancock, 
New York; there they were lashed together into double rafts 
called ‘‘fleets.’’ Others worked the long stretch of river 
between Hancock and Easton or Trenton. Still others steered 
through tricky areas such as Foul Rift, Welles or the Lacka- 
waxen Dam. Tug boats finished the job, pulling fleets against 
the tide, from Trenton to Philadelphia. 

Leonard LaBarre, a Bucks County man who worked the 
river below Upper Black Eddy, was one of the most famous of 
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those specialists, considered by many 
the best pilot on the river. Historian 
Charles T. Curtis, in a description of 
his 1852 rafting trip, recalled LaBarre 
vividly: 

‘‘Mr. LaBarre was a large man, 
some six feet tall, and of great 
strength. When he took hold of the oar 
four or five feet from the end and 
raised it above his head and moved 
across the raft, he would turn the fore 
end from right to left with the same 
ease and power as a pilot in a pilot 
house of a great steamer. 

“Len LaBarre, as he was familiarly 
called, was a great talker and pos- 
sessed a wonderful command of langu- 
age. He had been a member of the 
legislature from Bucks County and 
could make a stump speech in a politi- 
cal campaign or preach a sermon at a 
religious meeting in a country school- 
house. 

‘Several persons were on our raft 
on a pleasure trip to Trenton, and Len 


interested everyone by recounting 
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THE UNBELIEVABLE ASPEN 
WAGON: PRACTICALITY, COMFORT, 
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stories of his adventures on the river 
and pointing out objects of interest as 
the raft glided on, and especially when 
we came to the place where Washing- 
ton was said to have crossed that 
Christmas night and fought the Battle 
of Trenton.” 

Trained specialists though they 
were, raftsmen like LaBarre were no 
less tough, daring or boisterous than 
the Admiral and Old Bosun. Rafting 
was hard, physically demanding work, 
and it took a special kind of man to 
meet that challenge. Steering through 
heavy rapids and against strong cur- 
rents required strong bodies and split- 
second reactions. Novice forehands 
often complained that they were so 
tired from pulling on their oars that, by 
nightfall, they could no longer raise 
their arms. 

Veteran rivermen, however, often 
had energy to spare at the end of the 
day. For the most part, they were a 
rough-and-tumble lot, given to hard 


drinking, hard fighting and hard living. 


At Milford, Dingman’s, Easton, 
Upper Black Eddy and other rafting- 
over havens along the river, liquor and 
high spirits brought fist fights and 
rowdy antics with each spring freshet. 

Boney Quillen, a raftsman and 
sometime entertainer known as the 
‘Wit of the Delaware,” summed up 
rafting-over high jinks in the chorus of 
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one of his ditties: 

‘*And shove around the grog, boys, 

The chorus around the room, 

For we are boys that fear no noise 

Although we’re far from home.”’ 

That kind of reckless high spirits 
found its way into the Gebhart Hotel 
one night, when Gebhart made the 
mistake of serving soft-boiled eggs. 
Like small boys who could not resist a 
snowball fight, raftsmen took to throw- 
ing eggs at each other. Soft-boiled 
eggs ran down the walls, were crushed 
onto the floor. Even at the offer of a 
five dollar reward, no one would tell 
the landlord who started it. 

At times, it went beyond mischief to 
violence. Scrapping — as their grap- 
pling, slugging, kicking style of fight- 
ing was called — was a common form 
of entertainment. 

Perhaps the best known of all the 
scrappers along the river were the 
Hawleys. The father, Lew, and his four 
sons were massive, powerfully-built 
men, who were remarkably agile for 
their size. The biggest, Warner, was a 
six-foot-one mountain of a man, weigh- 
ing in at nearly 230 pounds. Oscar, the 
smallest, stood about six feet tall. All 
were impressive blue-eyed blonds 
who, like most raftsmen, wore their 
whiskers long and full. 

One of their better-known scraps 
took place at Grinner’s Rafting Hotel, 
Upper Black Eddy. Oscar and his 
father were spending the night there, 
and so were the Ross brothers. The 
Ross boys, in search of amusement, 
convinced a strapping raftsman named 
Terry Fox to pick a fight with young 
Hawley. Meanwhile, the Rosses locked 
the door to the sitting room where Lew 
was reading his paper. 

Oscar quickly got the upper hand. 
But, when the Rosses jumped in to 
help Fox, the balance shifted and he 
took a terrible beating. Lew heard the 
commotion in the next room, and tried 
to open the locked door. When it didn’t 
budge, he used a heavy chair to break 
it down. Brandishing the remains of 
the chair, he chased his son’s three 
attackers into the night. 

Contrary to their reputation, how- 
ever, not all the men who rode the 
rafts were hard drinking, hard fighting 
types. Some — particularly those who 


piloted their own timber to market — 
were distinctly serious-minded about 
their trade. 

Colonel Calvin Skinner, the Ad- 
miral’s grandson, was cut from that 
mold. (Unlike the Admiral, he earned 
his rank by serving in the Pennsyl- 
vania Militia.) Calvin, who took his 
first raft downriver in 1811 when he 
was just 12 years old, was a dominant 
personality in the industry for half a 
century. 

Words like integrity and industri- 
ousness were used again and again to 
describe the Colonel. Charles T. 
Curtis, a family friend, wrote, ‘‘Colo- 
nel Skinner was a man of more than 
ordinary intellect . . . (who) was strong 
in his opinion of right and wrong and 
abhorred every evil habit, always 
assuring younger members of the 
family that his long and healthy life 
was due to temperate habits.” 

The Skinners, from the Admiral 
down through Colonel Calvin’s sons, 
the fourth generation to make a career 
of rafting, were public-spirited men, 
often described by contemporaries as 
honorable and upright. Bessie Skinner, 
the last of the family with a firm recol- 
lection of rafting, was fond of boasting 
of the high reputation of the Skinner 
men and their crews. ‘‘Father,’’ she 
once wrote a friend, ‘‘kept a very strict 
hand on his men not to have any dis- 
turbances or destruction.” 

Bessie’s father was Volney Skinner. 
Along with his brother, Milton, he was 
the last of the rafting Skinners. 

Volney took his first raft down the 
river when he was 12, and moved up 
from forehand to steersman at the age 
of 18. Milton began his career at 14, 
becoming a steersman at 17. 

In his middle 30’s Milton quit the 
river and devoted himself to the 
family’s sawmill and lumbering inter- 
ests. But Volney continued to run as 
many as six rafts a year for 45- years. 
He became known as one of the few 
latter day lumbermen who took his 
own timber all the way from forest to 
market. 

Considering the danger and excite- 
ment which was so much a part of 
rafting, written accounts left by rafts- 
men themselves seem strangely matter 

(Continued on page 21) 
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IFOR JONES 


THE SINGERS’ MAESTRO 


by Bryna N. Paston 


The audience settles down as 
the maestro raises his baton. 
Magically, he commands his per- 
formers into song. Music pours 
forth, transforming the stillness 
into a glorious burst of sound. 

Dr. Ifor Jones is the tall, im- 
posing figure behind the baton. 
A man of stately bearing, Dr. 
Jones has known a long and dis- 
tinguished career in music. He is 
a solo organist, conductor, com- 
poser, teacher and student of 
church music. 

For 30 years he was conductor , 
and music director of the inter- 
nationally-known Bach Festival 
in Bethlehem. Since he resigned from that position in 1969, he founded the 
Cantata Singers of Quakertown. 

‘‘When I came here I expected to write on various aspects of the performance 
of Bach. I had not expected to do much conducting. I was hoping to engage in 
clinics throughout America on church music,” Dr. Jones recalled. ‘‘But after 
being here a year, friends persuaded me to start a group. Before I knew it I was 
conducting again. That’s how the Cantata Singers were born. 

“At each season, we give three Sundays to auditions. I travel to all the local 
communities to hear their singers. Lansdale, Doylestown, Souderton and so on. 
We are open to anyone as long as they like serious music.”’ 

These singers are simply people who sing well. The auditioning process does 
bring out the best. The Cantata Singers perform three programs every season. 
Last year, their first was lessons and carols which they presented in six local 
towns. The second was the choral works of Bach and oratorios of Handel, and the 
third program in the Spring was very early European music plus contemporary 
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American music. 

‘That was our Bicentennial contri- 
bution,’’ Dr. Jones said. ‘‘We did 
early music by composers of New 
England and then some contemporary 
music by living American composers. I 
try to include something by Aaron 
Copeland because I like his works a 
great deal.” 

Cantata means a fairly short work 
for one or more soloists and orchestra, 
very often with chorus. An oratorio 
uses choruses, soloists and instru- 
ments to tell a story in music but 
without the theatrical action of an 
opera. 

‘At the moment I want to continue 
my work with the Singers here so that 


The audience settles down as the maestro 
raises his baton. Magically, he commands his 
Cantata Singers into song. Ifor Jones conducts 
serious music to enjoy and appreciate. He 
travels to all the local communities to audition 
singers. 


we may invite a larger and larger audi- 
ence,” Dr. Jones said. ‘‘This country 
is going through a period in which we 
are deluged by something called rock 
music. It is popular music and it is 
meant to entertain. The Cantata 
Singers do not want to entertain as 
such, but rather, they do serious music 
to enjoy.” 

It is necessary to educate people so 
they may learn to enjoy and appreciate 
serious music. Slowly, the pendulum 
swings, turning us in a different direc- 
tion, according to Dr. Jones. He is 
hopeful that serious music will soon 


find greater audiences. 

‘‘The music departments in colleges 
and universities are beginning to make 
the impression felt among their stu- 
dents,” he said. ‘‘It is a slow process. 
The entertainment idea is still with us. 
The Broadway musical is still with us. 
Indeed, there is a place for it. It is 
important. Entertainment is impor- 
tant. But so is serious music. 

‘Television isn’t doing its best,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘I hear good music mostly 
from Channel 12, not from the com- 
mercial stations. They have the capac- 
ity to do so. 

‘“For me, in South Wales where I 
grew up, in the coal fields, people sang 
folk songs. Folk songs of all countries. 
They helped us work. 
They were a part of 
our lives. Good music 
was encouraged and 
recommended in my 
home town. My par- 
ents were members of 
a local singing society 
for years. Parents can 
be a tremendous in- 
fluence, you know.”’ 

With traces of his 
Welsh accent still evi- 
dent, Dr. Jones spoke 
of his early musical 
training. 

“I graduated from 
the Royal Academy of 
Music in London,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And I studied the organ under 
Sir Stanley Marchant of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. I studied orchestral con- 
ducting with Sir Henry Wood, the dis- 
tinguished British conductor.’’ 

Dr. Jones later took on the position 
of coach at the opera house in Covent 
Garden and conducted the British 
Opera while they were on tour. 

In 1928, he toured the United States 
as a solo organist and then accepted a 
teaching position at Rutgers Univer- 
sity to instruct harmony, counterpoint 
and composition. 

During his years at Rutgers, he 
played the complete organ works of 
Bach and in 1931, he founded the 
Handel Choir in Westfield, New 
Jersey, presenting the oratorios of 
Handel and various choral works by 
Bach. 


In 1938, he came to Bethlehem to 
direct their annual Bach Festival. 

‘The Bach Choir has been alive 
since the turn of the century,’’ Dr. 
Jones said. ‘‘It is composed of all local 
people. They came from everywhere, 
Philadelphia, Chester, Kutztown, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey and so on. It 
is a learning and performing experi- 
ence for them. I engaged, for our 
annual festivals, well-known singers in 
the country to do the solo work. Mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra played. Our audience came 
from all over the world, even Japan. 
We gave a full weekend of concerts, 
two weekends in a row.”’ 

Dr. Jones also founded a Bach 
Chorale for young people in Bethle- 
hem and directed the Tudor Singers. 
He taught at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music in Baltimore, chaired its 
church music department, directed the 
Madrigal Singers and the institution’s 
Chorus, and conducted the Student 
Orchestra. 

For ten years, Dr. Jones conducted 
the New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia and he taught church music 
and conducted at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. From time to time, he 
participates in church music seminars 
and he often returns to London as 
guest conductor. 

“I composed two string quartets, a 
number of choral Christmas pieces, 
some organ music and songs,” Dr. 
Jones admitted modestly. ‘‘But I like 
conducting best.” 

During his 30 years with the Bach 
Festival in Bethlehem, Dr. Jones was 
responsible for presenting 145 great 
Church Cantata works. Thirty of those 
were introduced not only to Bethle- 
hem, but to the American continent for 
the first time. Many of these were 
edited and published by Dr. Jones. 

The Bach Choir of Bethlehem sang 
twice in Carnegie Hall, once in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and 
several times at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music. They appeared at 
Boston’s Symphony Hall and in Balti- 
more with the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Dr. Jones reflects quietly on his past 
achievements and speaks enthusiasti- 
cally about the future. What is about to 
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happen tomorrow is the foundation for 
Dr. Jones’ activity today. The past has 
provided him with great honors and 
invaluable experience. He looks for- 
ward to translating that into future 
success. 

“The last two seasons the Cantata 
Singers have performed in the com- 
munity high school and the response 
has increased greatly,” the conductor 
said proudly. ‘‘I will continue here as 
long as I can. No, I have no thoughts of 
retiring. The active musician never 
gives up.” 

In his spare moments, Dr. Jones 
takes to his lifelong hobby of photog- 
raphy. His camera always accom- 
panies him on his travels. 

“I like to travel and record what I 
see,” he said. ‘‘There are so many 
places in this country to see, and in 
other countries too. You know differ- 
ent cultures and you know the activi- 
ties of their people. 

‘‘Cathedrals are my second love. I 
came from a country of grand cathe- 
drals, you know. If you want to know 


Entertainment is important. 
But so is serious music. 


the present, you first of all must know 
the past.” 

In terms of parents influencing their 
children, Dr. Jones certainly passed 
along his passion for music. 

‘‘My one daughter, Dilys, is a dis- 
tinguished soprano in New York and 
her husband is the organist and choir- 
master in a church there,” he said. 
‘*She came and sang at the Bach Festi- 
val one time. And my other daughter, 
Gwyneth, plays the violin. I have five 
grandchildren, you know.”’ 

Dr. Ifor Jones is a true musician. He 
lives his music every minute of the 
day. It is a lifestyle that he wouldn’t 
change, even if he could. 

‘My favorite music? Well, it goes 
back all the way to the Middle Ages,”’ 
he smiled. ‘‘It’s Bach. I’ve spent most 
of my life with Bach. But then, it’s 
Handel too. I was brought up with 
Handel. They have been my lifelong 
friends.” a 


OF GOLD 
BELTS: 
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by Bryna N. Paston 


The Frantz’ of Quakertown repre- 
sent the typical middle class suburban 
American family. Mother and father, 
Nancy and Bob. Son, Steven, 18 and 
daughter, Sabrina, 11. They live and 
work and conduct their daily lives like 
most of us, and all of them are quali- 
fied Kung Fu instructors in their own 
Kung Fu school. 

Well, not so typical you say? True, 
but at the very least, interesting. 

‘Our son wanted my wife and me to 
come down here to the school, stop in 
and perhaps take a course,” explained 
Bob Frantz, a quiet man who looks 
more like he belongs in a casual but 
subdued sport jacket than in a black 
Kung Fu outfit. “‘This was about a 


year and a half ago. Well, we finally 
gave in and decided to try it. All of us 
started taking a class together. 

‘Then late last October, about a 
year ago, the fellow who owned the 
franchise for the school told me half of 
it was available. Before I had a chance 
to make up my mind about buying 
half, he came back and said I could 
have the whole thing. So we bought 
ik.” 

Their head instructor, John Wen- 
inger, a third degree black belt from 
Bethlehem, gave the Frantz’ a speedy 
six-month course to enable them to 
become instructors. 

‘‘An average student takes the 
instructor course two hours a week for 
a total of 72 hours,’’ Bob said. ‘‘We 
were anxious so we put in over four 
hours a week in six months and that 
included weekends too. It is a very 


QUAKERTOWN’S 


KUNG-FU INSTRUCTORS 


hard program and takes a lot of time, 
but it is necessary to be sure you are 
qualified. You might ask your students 
to do an exercise ten times, but as 
instructor you must have the endur- 
ance yourself to do it 100.” 

By day, Bob is assistant regional 
engineer for the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Parks. He has been in that position 
for over 15 years. He covers some 40 
parks and picnic areas in the Eastern 
half of the state and is in charge of 
maintenance, repairs and reviewing 
construction. 

His wife Nancy has been with 
Aquarium Pharmaceuticals, a local 
company that makes medication for 
fish, for four years. She was recently 
promoted to office manager. 

Steven Frantz is a senior at Penn- 
ridge High School and upon gradua- 
tion he may open another Kung Fu 
school. 

When the Frantz’ come home from 
their respective daily activity, they 
change into their other life. Bob 
spends four to five nights a week at his 
school and Nancy can be found there at 
least two nights. Bob, Nancy and the 
kids are all instructors even though it 
is quite unusual for a child Sabrina’s 
age to achieve that status. 

Sabrina is more serious about life 
than most 11-year-olds. Her Kung Fu 
is important to her and she works hard 
at perfection. Her friends understand 
most of the time but even if they don’t, 
that doesn’t stop Sabrina. She is quite 
an independent young girl. 

‘‘When we did our training, Sabrina 
came with us,” Bob said. ‘‘She did 


(Continued on next page) 
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exactly what we did, the floor training 
as well as the written homework. 
When it came time to take the test, she 
asked if she could, too. I said no. She 
was too young to be an instructor. 
However, Weninger told her to go 
ahead and take the test. Afterward, he 
awarded her the rank of instructor on 
how well she did. Sabrina is a junior 
instructor and she can teach kids from 
the ages of seven or eight up to 15.” 

There are presently 40 students in 
the Frantz school. Many brother-sister 
teams, two brothers together, hus- 
bands and wives, mothers and sons, 
and singles too. The youngest is five 
and the oldest 75. They have just 
started a special program for women in 
self defense. The classes range from 
the beginners’ white rank through 
yellow, orange, purple, blue, green, 
brown, gold and then, first black. All 
four Frantz’ are golds. 

‘‘We still go to instructor’s school 
and train two nights a week,” Bob 
pointed out. ‘“‘That is with a group 
class. Then, we also have a half hour 
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private class on the instructor’s level.”’ 

The Frantz family came to Kung Fu 
with absolutely no background or 
knowledge. They began strictly on a 


.trial basis to please their son’s interest 


but quickly found themselves sold. 
They liked the physical conditioning 
aspects of the art and they feel know- 
ing a method of self defense is 
important. 

‘Kung Fu is soft flowing move- 
ment,” said Nancy Frantz. ‘‘It con- 
trasts to karate which is hard and fast. 
We do have a period of meditation at 
the beginning and end of every class 
but we emphasize the conditioning, 
fitness and self defense areas of the 
art. We don’t offer people any particu- 
lar diet but we do expect them to 
control it themselves. Through the 
exercise, you can lose weight. Bob lost 
20 pounds.”’ 

The martial arts originated in the 
Orient. In the mid-1400’s, the Okina- 
wans developed Kung Fu after their 
government had forbidden them to 
carry weapons. The recent popularity 
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in this country came about because of 
the Kung Fu television program. 

Do students come to class because 
they want to know how to go out and 
kill someone? 

‘‘Somebody who has studied Kung 
Fu for many years might be able to 
kill, but we would never teach that,”’ 
Bob stressed. ‘‘We do not want the art 
abused in any way. We teach control. 
When you go to tournaments, you are 
sparring in competition and you are 
allowed light body contact but no 
contact to the face. If you actually hit 
or hurt someone you can lose points 
and be disqualified. 

‘‘We teach our students never to go 
looking for a fight,’’ Nancy interjected. 
“If you need to defend yourself, you 
can, but when you come up on a fight, 
try to walk away first. With our young- 
sters, we drill them. We tell them not 
to go to school bragging about how 
much Kung Fu they know. That can 
lead to a difficult situation that the 
youngster can’t handle.”’ 

Nancy Frantz confessed that when 
she first began she was stiff and sore. 
She was using muscles that she never 
even thought she had. 

‘‘We just jumped into this whole 
thing,” she recalled. ‘‘I think we were 
all pretty sore for a while. But then, 
your muscles become toned and condi- 
tioned and you really start to feel 
good.” 

‘‘We teach coordination,” Bob said. 
‘‘We get reports back from our young- 
sters in school that their concentration 
is better and they are doing better 
work. As far as being used particularly 
for overweight problems, it’s not. But 
we have found that generally speak- 
ing, if you are overweight, you will 
come down and if you are underweight 
you build yourself up.” 

The ratio of men to women in the 
school is close, with the men holding a 
slight edge. 

“We find both men and women 
work well. It doesn’t come easier to 
one sex or the other. The important 
thing that we ask of our students when 
they come to us is that they are in 
reasonably good health,’’ Bob said. 
‘Our 75-year-old man demands to be 
worked just as hard as the others, and 
he does very, very well.” ] 


RAFTING OVER 
(Continued from page 15) 


of fact, perhaps because they were 
men of action, not of the written word. 
However, this excerpt from Milton 
Skinner’s recollections gives a hint of 
what it was like: 

‘*Mr. Calkin (the steersman) thought 
we could make Mulner’s Cover; but 
night overtook us before we reached 
that locality. After making two or three 
unsuccessful attempts to land we 
finally were obliged to fetch in at 
Fiddler’s Elbow. The night was dark 
as Egyptian darkness and we knew not 
where we were nor where to go to find 
a resting place, and we were more 
than weary. 

‘Finally, we stumbled up the river 
bank and found ourselves in a field; 
then we discovered a light in a 
window, perhaps half a mile away. We 
hoped it was for us. 

‘‘When we neared the light we saw 
a large and commodious farm house. 
Here we appealed for admittance, a 
bite to eat and a night’s lodging. 


Gershaw Bunnell, the proprietor, 
looked us over and hesitated, knowing 
that his family had retired and it would 
not be pleasant for them to arise and 
prepare a meal for five hungry rafts- 
men. But after much persuasion on our 
part, he took pity on us and called his 
daughter. She prepared a good supper 
for us, but there were no smiles con- 
tributed that evening.’’ 

The excitement and challenge of 
lumber rafting is now a thing of the 
past. Like so much that was colorful 
and adventurous, it disappeared with 
the coming of the 20th Century, the 
age of machinery and computers. 

Sources of timber close to the river 
were exhausted. The river itself 
changed; deprived of the trees whose 
roots retained water along its banks, it 
became a wider, shallower, less navi- 
gable stream. 

Raftsmen gave way to railroadmen 
and teamsters. By the 1920’s, the 
industry was dead. 

But, for those who still remember 
those giant ungainly rafts, for those 
who savor the tales of rafting adven- 


tures, the ghosts of Len LaBarre, 
Boney Quillen, the Admiral and their 
compatriots linger on. E 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE: In addition to the above 
publications, I have drawn on the files, scrap- 
books and personal memoirs of C. T. Curtis 
(b. 1834; d. 1923). In addition to being a lawyer, 
shopkeeper, boy raftsman, newspaper corres- 
pondent and local historian, Mr. Curtis was my 
great-grandfather. 
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by Louise McMahon 


The late Joseph R. Grundy 
of Bristol, whose name en- 
dures in a $19 million founda- 
tion for worthy non-political 
causes, ruled Bucks County 
politics vigorously and tena- 
ciously for more than half of 
the past century. His nick- 
name was ‘‘Boss Grundy,” 
because county decisions, with 
surrogates in office, were un- 
contestedly his domain, inas- 
much as the Democrats suf- 
fered defeat from early in the 
1900’s to 1955 when John T. 
Welsh, of Doylestown, as- 
cended to chairmanship of the 
Bucks County Commissioners. 

Grundy was an old-fash- 
ioned, absolute boss, with 
more gentility than most. 
Through a series of alliances, he was also a power in Harris- 
burg, purportedly having named several governors and 
lesser lights. Indeed, he is credited with having participated 
in the launching of Presidents Warren G. Harding and 
Herbert C. Hoover. 

An industrialist dedicated to protective tariffs and lobby- 
ing for special interests, he had the disarming and irritating 
tactic of telling the truth as he saw it. He was brought up to 
believe in God and the Republican Party and he never 
wavered an instant in his devotion to either, he is alleged to 
have said. 

Grundy was born on January 13, 1863 in Camden, N.J., 
died on March 31, 1961 at the age of 98 in Nassau, the 
Bahamas, on a private estate he rented as winter quarters. 
At the end of a healthful life, he was ill and bedridden for 
only two weeks. On both sides of his family, he was de- 
scended from early Quaker settlers. His paternal grand- 
father, Edmund Grundy, a more recent arrival, emigrated 
from England to Philadelphia where he opened an importing 
business, in which he was joined later by his son William. 

In 1876, at the age of 39, William started his own woolen 
mills in Bristol. He had two children, Joseph Ridgway 
Grundy (named after his mother’s brother who died in the 
Civil War) and Margaret, three years younger. 

Neither Grundy nor Margaret (called Meta) married. 
During much of their adult lives, she was official hostess at 
the elegant 610 Radcliffe Street home in Bristol acquired by 
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They Called Him 


BOSS GRUNDY 


Left: Joseph R. Grundy 
Below right: Views of the Grundy 
Foundation in Bristol, Pa. 


their parents in 1884. 

Entrepreneur William 
Grundy set the course fol- 
lowed by his son, as a sharp 
businessman, a civic leader, 
and as a lobbyist to Harris- 
burg and Washington in sup- 
port of high tariffs. He served 
as Bristol’s burgess, or mayor, 
for two terms. 

As part of his education, 
young Joe Grundy sat in on 
political and business confer- 
ences. After one year at 
Swarthmore College, he went 
to work in his father’s woolen 
mills, pedalling a bicycle and 
carrying his lunch. He worked 
at every job in the plant during 
a five-year training program, 
after which he became buyer 
of raw materials. Pictures of Grundy as a young man show 
him to have been blonde, handsome, mustachioed and 
splendidly attired. 

At 30 years of age, Grundy inherited almost $1 million 
upon the death of his father, whose demise brought ill health 
to Meta. The daughter spent seven years recuperating in 
Europe, attended by her mother. 

Grundy renamed the business the W. G. Grundy Woolen 
Mills, which he sold some 54 years later in 1947, at which 
time some 350 women were employed there. (At its peak, the 
mill had 500 employees.) 

The parlaying of one million dollars into several was not 
handicapped in the Victorian and following years by the 
federal income tax enacted in 1913 or the Securities 
Exchange Act, adopted in 1934 to regulate stock market 
transactions. 

Long hours at cheap pay were the lot of all workers, includ- 
ing children, until the labor reforms of the 1920’s and later, a 
trend righteously fought by Grundy. 

Grundy’s political career began as a poll watcher in 
Bristol, a post he held for 65 years, checking off names on 
voting lists. He served on council for 45 years and rarely 
missed a meeting. 

His main thrust, however, was not office-holding, but 
behind-the-scenes maneuvers. Early in the 20th century, he 
already exerted statewide influence. In 1909, Grundy organ- 
ized the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, whose 


espoused purposes were to frustrate a movement to tax 
manufacturers and to promote high tariffs. He was its presi- 
dent for 21 years, finally resigning from membership 
altogether in 1947. The PMA was and still is a powerful 
spokesman for the interests of industry. 

As the national election of 1920 loomed, Grundy worked 
with Pennsylvania’s U. S. Sen Boies Penrose on the nomina- 
tion of Harding for President, opposing the selection of 
“‘favorite son’’ Gov. William C. Sproul. After three days of 
deadlock, Harding’s place on the ballot was assured in the 
classic ‘‘smoke-filled’’ room at Chicago’s Blackstone Hotel. 

Politics and lobbying were Grundy’s principal activities in 
his middle years. He was a familiar figure on Capitol Hill, 
without portfolio, until a succession of events thrust him back 
into the headlines. In 1926, William S. Vare, Philadelphia 
boss, was elected to the U. S. Senate after defeating George 
Wharton Pepper, a Grundy favorite, in the primary. Grundy 
had more successfully backed John S. Fisher as Pennsyl- 
vania’s governor. The Senate refused to seat Vare because of 
the alleged excessive monies spent in the primary campaign. 
The seat remained vacant until Dec. 11, 1929, when Gov. 
Fisher appointed Grundy to fill out Vare’s unexpired term. 
Grundy served exactly ten days under one year. 

Grundy’s attempt to win the Senatorial seat in the 1930 
election was aborted at the primary level. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor in President Hoover’s Cabinet and a Vare 
choice, became the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Immediately before his brief tenure in the Senate, Grundy 
had been summoned to appear before The Senate Lobby 
Committee to explain his activities in behalf of protective 
tariff legislation. Grundy described himself as a manufac- 
turer who had been in Washington whenever there was a 
tariff bill pending since the Dingley measure in 1897. He had 
raised more than $700,000 for the Coolidge campaign, had 
supported Hoover, and the consumers by their votes had 
approved Republican tariff policies, he told the senators. 

Among the items in the current bill was a proposed hike 
from 51.9 percent to 69.4 percent on worsted goods. In fact, 
Grundy’s resolute lobbying for the Hawley-Smoot tariff act of 
1929 became known as the ‘‘Grundy Tariff’? among those 


who opposed it. 

Grundy pumped for the right of industrialists to advise 
presidents and lawmakers on tariff matters for, he asked, 
who could know more about them? 

‘‘Honest lobbying is the inalienable right of the American 
citizen, whether he represents capital or labor,’’ he asserted, 
quoting from a book he had written in 1917 called, ‘‘The 
Manufacturers’ Side of Certain Proposed Legislation.”’ 

The greatest furor raised by his testimony was sparked by 
a statement that some southern and western states were 
‘backward’ and their officials should ‘‘talk small’ on 
matters of national fiscal interest. 

Providing chapter and verse, Grundy cited statistics attest- 
ing to the superiority of the industrial eastern states over 
rural undeveloped areas. The rich industrial states paid for 
roads in the midst of their not-so-well-to-do neighbors, he 
stated. He rued the fact that senators from the backward 
states were able to pass judgement on matters such as 
tariffs, suggesting that they confine themselves to ‘‘outdoor 
recreation,” for instance. 

In all seriousness, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Internal Affairs rubbed salt in the wounds (and caused some 
hilarity) by publishing a map of the Union based on ‘‘indus- 
trial supremacy.’’ New York (first place) looms over Pennsy]- 
vania (second), while the south is crammed into an illegible 
ribbon across the bottom and New Mexico and Arizona are 
not to be seen at all. 

In his era, Grundy was the champion fund raiser for the 
Republican Party, aided in no small way by his PMA and 
Union League of Philadelphia affiliations. Latter-day politi- 
cians and strategists may have exceeded those earlier heady 
figures; the art of oiling the political machinery has become 
a science. 

Grundy was introduced into the Union League as a youth 
by his father, so that much of his life he was an elder states- 
man in that august group whose bylaws prohibit the organi- 
zation from taking political sides. The League was formed in 
1862 as a patriotic endeavor to assist the government ‘‘in 
suppressing the Rebellion.”’ 

As early as 1915, Grundy publicly deplored social legisla- 
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Grundy’s view of the United States 


tion developed in the interest of the 
labor classes, adding that future busi- 
ness would be in the hands of those 
who labor. 

In an address to The Swarthmore 
Club of Philadelphia in 1917, Grundy 
pleaded, ‘‘Let us train our children to 
work. There will be always enough for 
the gentlemen’s jobs. The State could 
get along without a lawyer, or an 
author, or a teacher, or an artist, but it 
must have the strong-armed, strong- 
backed toilers who keep the wheels of 
industry turning.”’ 

An 1890 man unable to accept social 
change, Grundy, president of the 
PMA, told a symposium on child labor 
at the Bellevue-Stratford in April of 
1928, that he had been instrumental in 
1903 in raising the minimum employ- 
ment age from 13 to 14. “The work 
that the children and mothers do today 
is only what the mother and her chil- 
dren did in the home a few generations 
ago at the spinning wheel,”’ he told his 
audience. 

In another speech, he defended his 
stance with, ‘‘We in industry look at 
this problem from an entirely different 
angle than social and reform groups. 
Children and women were the first 
industrialists.”’ 

Grundy was not alone in resisting 
improved conditions; his operation 
was simply larger than most, employ- 
ing some 500 women in the summer of 
1933, several of whom testified before 
State investigators that they worked a 
54-hour week for $9 or $10, and were 
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not allowed to sit. 

Grundy’s critics, whether of his 
child labor or tariff inflexibility, com- 
mended him on being a ‘“‘cultured 
gentleman,” often charming. He was 
quiet, reserved, soft-spoken, meticu- 
lous in dress, liked the theatre, especi- 
ally Gilbert and Sullivan. While not a 
member of a particular meeting, he 
often lapsed into the Quaker idiom of 
Thou and Thee. He was a chain 
smoker of cigarettes, drove his own car 
until he was 90 and tended to have a 
heavy foot. While driving alone from 
Philadelphia to Bristol in February of 
1923, he had a near-fatal accident as a 
car door flew open and he reached to 
close it, clutching the wheel with the 
other hand. The car sideswiped a tele- 
phone pole and crashed against a 
second one. He was thrown to the 
road, sustained head injuries, substan- 
tial loss of blood and an infection. But 
he recovered and was soon back to his 
usual remarkable health. 

Grundy’s former rival, John T. 
Welsh, remembers him well as ‘‘the 
dominant political figure in the county. 
He controlled the newspaper and 
banking industries. He was boss of the 
Republicans for 50 years and pretty 
much had his own way.”’ 

Among Grundy’s investments for 
many years were the Daily Intelli- 
gencer, Pennsylvania, and the Bristol 
Courier. He was a director of the 
Farmers National Bank of Bucks 
County from 1917 to 1947 and there- 
after chairman of the board. He was 


also a director and president of the 
Bristol Trust Company from 1909 to 
1926. 

Welsh recalls that Grundy had two 
county co-chairmen who attended to 
errands in Doylestown. A Monday con- 
ference was held, attended also by the 
Bucks County Commissioners, and the 
State Senator, and ‘‘they’d determine 
policy and strategy. It was an unoffi- 
cial meeting. 

“I assume he was doing what he 
considered best for the county,” 
Welsh commented. ‘‘He never put on 
his topcoat; he wore it around his 
shoulders. His chauffeur drove him to 
Doylestown. He was a great money 
raiser for the party. 

“They were strong, Welsh con- 
tinued. ‘‘You couldn’t get a job unless 
you were a Republican and worked at 
the polls. It took a percentage of salary 
to get on the ticket. He dominated the 
scene until 1955.” 

Welsh laid the turning of tables to a 
number of factors. There was the 
scandal of 1955 in which the Bucks 
County Coroner was convicted of ap- 
propriating County funds. U. S. Steel 
moved to Levittown, enticing Demo- 
crats from upstate to Lower Bucks. 
And age finally caught up with the 
Republican leader; he lost his drive. 

‘‘We had been outnumbered five or 
six to one,’’ Welsh said,‘‘Now we had 
a base to build on. 

‘‘Some people think he did a good 
job in keeping the County on an even 
keel, but he flaunted the child labor 
laws for many years,” Welsh noted. 

‘‘He ran things his own way with an 
iron hand.”’ 

In terms of Bristol, he also ran 
things with an open hand, donating a 
12-acre park, a municipal building, 
sewage systems, schools, financing 
some in whole and others in part. All 
in all, he is estimated to have given the 
borough half a million dollars in im- 
provements. 

Meta Grundy died in 1952 at age 86 
of a heart attack; Joe Grundy died nine 
years later, leaving an estate of about 
$18 million, providing for the Margaret 
R. Grundy Memorial Museum and 
establishing the Grundy Foundation. 

The Museum is the restored Grundy 
home at 610 Radcliffe Street and it is a 
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sheer Victorian delight, open on Mon- 
days through Fridays from 1 to 4 p.m., 
and on Saturday from 1 to 3 p.m. 

It is a three-story ten-room brick 
house overlooking the Delaware River 
with a wide veranda on the river side, 
dating back to 1818. Later the house 
was enlarged. 

Inside the front door is a stand con- 
taining assorted elegant canes, some 
with elephant head handles, appropri- 
ately enough. 

Each room is trimmed with a differ- 
ent wood, and furnished in rich drapes 
and oriental rugs. The reception room 
is done in maple, the back parlor in 
cherry, the dining room in oak. The 
overall effect is one of lavishness. 

A massive window in the dining 
room can be made to disappear into a 
second-story encasement, so that 
guests may walk onto the porch for an 
after-dinner stroll. The table is set for 
four. 

In a hallway outside the dining room 
door is a small marble sink which 
would normally be draped for privacy. 
A pantry adjoins the dining room, con- 
nected by dumbwaiter with the kitchen 
downstairs. 

Family portraits regard the visitor 
with indifference as one mounts the 
impressive staircase. 

The bedrooms are likewise splendid, 
but it is the bathroom that stops the 
visitor cold. The zinc-coated copper 
tub is six feet long, two feet deep, and 
encased in wood. It is a masterpiece. 

Ensconced in a basement apartment 
is Mrs. Liddy Reissmann, 82, house- 
keeper for the past 20 years, who 
keeps the topside immaculate. 

Included in the Memorial Museum 
is the new public library adjacent to 
the Grundy home. 

From the street level, oné crosses a 
lawn to enter a small modern building 
that proves to be an entryway to the $2 
million library on a lower floor. The 
facility is large, pleasant, with audio- 
visual rooms, and 48,000 titles. Read- 
ers may indulge their eyes with a calm- 
ing view of the river. 

Rather ironically, under terms of the 
Grundy will, no Foundation monies 
may be expended for political or relig- 
iously related endeavors. Leonard 
Snyder, executive director of the Foun- 


dation, said that the trustees have 
decided to expend 95 percent of 
income from the trust within Bucks 
County. 

“Mr. Grundy had a great philan- 
thropic side,” he said. ‘‘We’ve given 
money to every hospital in Bucks 
County, except St. Mary’s, and that 
we can’t do because it’s a religious 
institution.’’ 

The museum-library memorial, | 
which receives no public funds, re- 
quires $175,000 a year to operate. The 
balance of the trust’s income, about 
$900,000 a year, is given to worthy 
organizations. ‘‘We’re required to pay 
out earnings,’’ Snyder explained. 
‘“‘We’re big in senior citizens,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘We’re not trying to take the 
place of government, but we can do 
things that can’t be done with public 
monies, such as carpet hallways and 
put in air-conditioning.” 

The Foundation has made three 
appropriations to housing develop- 
ments for the aged: $150,000 to 
Grundy Tower in Bristol, $100,000 to 
Grundy Manor in Telford, and 
$125,000 to Grundy House in Quaker- 
town. 

Asked whether a project had to bear 
the Grundy name, Snyder said that it 
was not a condition, but that local 
sponsors had so elected. 

Inasmuch as such grants may be a 
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mere five percent of the total cost, the 
average taxpayer might resent the fact 
that a public building has been named 
after a private citizen. The inference 
would seem to be that the private 
donor had paid all or nearly all costs. 

Snyder explained that the Grundy 
funds are often seed money, to help 
institutions help themselves. Doyles- 
town Hospital, for instance, was given 
$75,000 for its relocation fund. 

“Without volunteers, our money 
would do very little. We never give all 
the money. We can’t give dollars away 
unless there is a commitment,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The first question I ask is, ‘How 
is the community responding?’ ”’ 

Silver shovels from the senior citi- 
zens projects gleamed in the afternoon 
light as he said, ‘‘There’s no such 
thing as a free lunch and I never go out 
to lunch with anyone. We’re prudent 
and I’m the devil’s advocate; I nit-pick 
people to death.”’ 

Scouts, fire companies, rescue 
squads, are among the foundation’s 
beneficiaries. 

Joe Grundy would be pleased with 
how things are going on Radcliffe 
Street. The property is in fine shape, 
funds are being dispensed judiciously, 
and tugs still glide up and down the 
river. But he probably wouldn’t ap- 
prove of the new minimum wage or the 
35-hour week! 
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The Unique Neshaminy 


by Barbara Ryalls 


‘‘Nothing turns on kids more 
than a person who is really enjoy- 
ing what he or she is doing.” 
And Barbara Natalie knows 
whereof she speaks! At Tawanka 
Elementary School, in Lower 
Southampton, a potter who had a 
love affair with raku (coil-built 
Japanese pottery) demonstrated 
the art for Ms. Natalie’s classes. 
The students came alive and en- 
thusiastically set to creating their 
own raku work. 

The arts are alive and kicking 
in Neshaminy School District, 
and we spent time looking into 
the why’s and wherefor’s. Dr. 
Henry Pearlberg, Coordinator of 
Fine Arts for Neshaminy, ex- 
plains that ‘‘the entire concept of 
arts is changing from the tradi- 
tional direction where the arts 
are just for the talented students 
to the direction where the arts 
are for all children . . . we’re 
developing human beings, so 
much more than the basics are 
needed.”’ 

Out of 505 school districts in 
the state, Neshaminy is one of six 
picked to run pilot programs in 
arts curriculum. The programs 
are geared to two levels: Track I 
is for the practicing artists — the 
talented students who care to 
perform, and Track II, which is 
for the consumer of the arts — 
the non-artists. The curriculum 
on both levels is process-oriented 
rather than product-oriented. 
Herein is the crux of the differ- 
ence. For example, choral stu- 
dents enjoy their singing and 
work to develop quality; not 
because they are geared to an 
end-of-the-year concert, but be- 
cause they delight in the process 
of singing. A concert might be a 
natural result but not a total goal. 

The approach is a humanistic, 
related arts approach. It has 
been used in private schools for 
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quite a few years, but is still level or graduate courses in the 
unique to the public schools. At related arts area, so the success 
present, there are no college- of such programs depends on the 


enthusiasm of those involved in 
them and their creativity in pro- 
ducing curriculum. When asked 
if she felt the arts program at 
Neshaminy was exceptional, 
Eileen Finley, music teacher at 
Tawanka Elementary School, 
wholeheartedly endorsed it as 
‘‘very vital.” ‘‘It is rich soil for 
the arts. People put a lot of effort 
into the programs and at all 
levels.” 

Academic support alone will 
not create a good curriculum. It 
can only remain vigorous if it has 
community support and money. 
As for the latter, Dr. Pearlberg, 
has, in the past years, set to 
successfully garnering funds for 
the arts. He acquired grants in a 
variety of areas ranging from 
Jazz Laboratory Workshops to 
Film Making. Neshaminy now 
has a full-time administrator in 
charge of getting grants for the 
district, which aids in taking the 
burden of fund-raising off the 
department heads. 

Community support has been 
good and when parents are en- 
thused, it helps to strengthen the 
program. This year ushers in a 
new approach — the Community 
Arts Program. It is designed to 
bring in local resources to rein- 


Left: Albert Schweitzer Elementary 
Related Arts students perform an exer- 
cise in face and body expression depict- 
ing Emotion in response to the mask. 


force present curriculum. If the 
expertise of a choreographer 
were needed and not available on 
the staff, it is hoped that some- 
one from the surrounding area 
could fill that need. The funds to 
realize these services are part of 
a federal ESEA grant. The health 
of any school activity depends on 
interaction and interest. And 
Neshaminy is making every ef- 
fort to stimulate both. 


But back to the nitty-gritty of 
the classroom. What are some of 
these programs that make Nesh- 
aminy special? A ‘‘point of view” 
project run by Steve Cohen, Arts 
Specialist at Albert Schweitzer 
Elementary School in Levittown, 
demonstrates well the related 
arts approach. To start, the ques- 
tion was thrown out, ‘‘What 
don’t you like about school?’’ 
One boy responded ‘‘Recess’’ 
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a } h Above: Playacting to learn about ma- 
chines, Pearl Buck Elementary students 


depict the working parts of a typewriter. 
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Left to right: Poquessing Middle School 
students work at the synthesizer, an 
experiment in sound; Towanka Elemen- 
tary Art Specialist, Barbara Natale, 
works with the children to write plays 
and create puppets for the parts; Devel- 
oping the “‘inner’’ hearing, Towanka 
Elementary class works with the sounds 
of music written down; Dr. Henry Pearl- 
berg, Director of Neshaminy Related 
Arts. 
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which most students thought was 
strange. But he explained that he pre- 
ferred to read and do ‘‘inside’’ things 
and they understood. As it progressed, 
each child was armed with a very 
modest camera and told to take pic- 
tures of the things that interested him 
in his neighborhood — a tire, a worm, 
a friend — it mattered not. What 
mattered was the point of view. Stu- 
dents not only learned the basics of 
photography; they also learned to 
appreciate other people’s point of 
view. 

Under the supervision of Barbara 
Natalie and Eileen Finley, the sixth 
graders at Tawanka creatively ex- 
plored emotions as related to color, 
feel, sound and words. Classes were 
divided into small groups and each 
group chose a familiar story to work 
with — ‘‘Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
“The Selfish Giant,’’ ‘‘Pinnochio,’’ or 
whatever appealed to them. The stu- 
dents then wrote a narrative for their 
story. Each story character was trans- 
lated into music and an instrument 
chosen to represent him. For example, 
a trombone was picked for the whale in 
Pinnochio, because the students felt 
that he was best personified by the 
deep sounds. Then the students had to 
write the notation for their music so 
that it could be played several weeks 
later. 

The project proceeded, and in art 
each student had to abstract a char- 
acter into a material. The wind from 
‘The Selfish Giant’? was made as a 
tissue-paper mobile. The grandfather 
in ‘‘Heidi’’ stimulated much discus- 
sion, for he changed in the course of 
the story, so the students decided that 
he would have to start as something 
hard and change to something softer. 
When the projects were finally fin- 
ished, the children presented their 
tales to other classes. They hope, this 
year, to film the art end of it, and 
thereby incorporate some elementary 
film-making into the project. 

As mentioned earlier, success de- 
pends on the enthusiasm created. 
What impressed me was the spirit of 
the teachers involved in the programs. 
Indicative of this is their participation 
in all areas of the arts. Even Dr. Pearl- 
berg was a member of the Dorsey 
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Success depends on the 
enthusiasm created. What 
impressed me was the spirit 
of the teachers involved 
in the programs. 


Band. Teachers are weavers, freelance 
commercial artists, members of Sing- 
ing City, District Orchestra, private 
teachers of instruments and students. 
As Barbara Natalie said, ‘‘It is impor- 
tant to keep taking lessons and having 
the struggle to learn, so that you can 
identify with your students’ struggle in 
your classroom to learn new skills.” 

Classroom materials are but a de- 
parture point for the teachers. What is 
important is sparking interest as 
quickly as possible. As Steve Cohen 
says, ‘‘You can’t make the students sit 
and listen — it is very important to 
have something to work with right 
away.” He utilizes the CEMERAL 
program — packages of different crea- 
tive experiences (for example — jig- 
saw puzzles which express emotions 
by fitting pieces of the body together 
to express a feeling) — as a starting 
point. Leland Kuchler, teacher at 
Poquessing Middle School, starts his 
program surfacely with contemporary 
music. ‘“‘Through quickies you can 
develop depth and the immediacy of 
contemporary music turns them on.”’ 

Leland Kuchler has spent six years 
developing his unique classroom ap- 
proach to music. He had set up learn- 
ing skills centers in the classroom — 
each station teaches a different skill or 
concept (piano, slang, improvisation, 
rock, etc.). The students are tested on 
each learning center, acquire ‘‘points’’ 
and the points add up to a final grade. 
It gives the student an opportunity to 
move at his own speed and experience 
a variety of classroom situations. 
Kuchler feels that it is extremely im- 


portant for students to be ‘‘educated’”’ 
consumers and critical thinkers when 
it comes to the arts, for they are 
exposed to them every day of their 
lives in one way or another. 

Eileen Finley teaches a highly effec- 
tive choral program to motivate her 
students. It is the Kodaly program, 
originated by a Hungarian composer in 
the early part of the century. He was 
disgruntled with the music education 
in Hungary, so he made a tour of all 
the schools, noted the ones that 
seemed to be successful, analyzed 
their techniques and developed a 
teaching program. It is a systematic 
approach combined with good music. 
In conjunction with this choral pro- 
gram, Ms. Finley uses a German pro- 
gram, Orff, for instrumental work. 

The Kodaly program has been used 
here for five years now and the results 
show. When there are tryouts for 
School Chorus, the response is almost 
100% — it has been necessary to make 
the auditions harder every year be- 
cause more children keep trying out. 
Eileen Finley wants to develop ‘‘inner 
hearing’ — the ability to read music 
and hear it silently. Maybe she hasn’t 
reached everyone, but she certainly 
has aroused the enthusiasm of many of 
her students. She loves what she is 
doing and has spent several full 
summers in Hungary expanding her 
knowledge of the Kodaly methods. 

Another project that both sparked 
the interest of the students and stim- 
ulated their thinking was a middle 
school photography project. Camera in 
hand, each student had to take pic- 
tures at Neshaminy Mall from a differ- 
ent viewpoint — one as a businessman 
interested in purchasing a store, one 
as a senior citizen, one as a newlywed, 
and so on. 

How do you teach people to be dis- 
criminating? A combination art-psych- 
ology endeavor taught packaging tech- 
niques. Students decorated soap boxes 
and with Pantry Pride’s cooperation, 
placed them on the market shelves and 
observed people’s reactions. The 
fanciest packages drew the most atten- 
tion, the results were filmed and a 
great deal was learned. 

To tie into the Bicentennial year, 
Barbara Natalie undertook, among 


many other things, a puppet project. 
At the third grade level, the students 
made molded heads, each represent- 
ing some historical person — Johnny 
Appleseed, George» Washington, a 
Puritan lady, or whatever. They then 
made the bodies from cloth, sewed and 
stuffed them. The puppets were de- 
lightful and a variety of skills had been 
acquired in their making. 

Aleatoric. Are you familiar with the 
word? And what does it have in 
common with the clatter of trash can 
lids? The music students of Leland 
Kuchler know. Aleatoric music is 
music from the environment — it is 
unstructured, always different and 
changing. Mr. Kuchler has his stu- 
dents ‘‘collect’’ sounds. They go out 
into the school or neighborhood and 
tape different noises, then work with 
the sounds editing and notating. He 
feels that kids relate to sound — they 
love sound and seem almost to ‘‘re- 
quire” it, no matter what the sound. 

Would you consider the Burlington- 
Bristol Bridge a ‘‘blue’’ bridge with a 
Bach touch? Well, one Kuchler project 
was to take pictures of an assortment 
of bridges up and down the Delaware, 
then have a slide presentation, match- 
ing color tones and music to the 
bridges. Students had to analyze the 
results to decide if moods and textures 
matched the colors and music. It was a 
project which helped develop their 
analytical powers and created an 
awareness of the world around them. 

It takes certain creativity and imagi- 
nation to develop classroom programs 
that interrelate. As mentioned before, 
related arts as an entity unto itself is 
not included in college curricula. 
Teachers make it work. At the class- 
rooms in Tawanka, third graders wrote 
papers on ‘‘Why I Like America.”’ 
Then, in art, they were taught about 
Pennsylvania Dutch frakturs (a meth- 
od of decorating important papers). 
Each child made a fraktur to use as a 
mounting for his essay on America. 
History, English, Art — they all 
meshed. 

The examples of ingenious projects 
and innovative approaches could go on 
and on — let it suffice to say that 
things are happening at Neshaminy. 
There is an enthusiastic spirit pervad- 


ing the programs, starting at the top 
and spreading down. 

Needless to say, it isn’t all roses. 
One of the largest stumbling blocks 
encountered (and this undoubtedly 
would apply to all disciplines) is sched- 
uling problems. To coordinate a suc- 
cessful related arts program, it is 
necessary to have conferences with 
teachers in all subject areas, so that 
programs can be meshed. Very often, 
within a school, teachers will not be 
familiar with what other teachers are 
doing at the moment. A Social Studies 
class may be studying Mexico and the 
art or music teacher may never know 
about it. 

‘‘Talk time” is essential for strong 
programs. People sometimes picture 
teachers as stepping into their rooms 
at the beginning of the day, conduct- 
ing classes, and stepping out at the 
end of the day. When ‘‘preparation’”’ 
time is discussed at contract time, 
parents tend to get their hackles up. It 
seems a frivolous use of time. And yet, 
when teachers were asked ‘‘Where do 
the problems lie?’’ and ‘‘What would 
help strengthen the programs?”’ 
the answer was always ‘‘scheduling.”’ 

Within a school, teachers often 
don’t have an opportunity to meet with 
each other. There simply is too much 
to do ina day. And if it is difficult to do 
it within a school, it is nigh on to 
impossible to get arts teachers from 
the 15 schools within Neshaminy Dis- 
trict together for sharing of ideas. 

In trying to overcome this problem, 
the district has set up (as part of their 
pilot project) Arts in Education work- 
shops. These are open to every teach- 
er, not just arts teachers. The work- 
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shops run two days (there are three 
during the year) and specialists from 
different areas (printers, choreog- 
raphers, filmmakers, etc.) provide in- 
depth expertise. The state pays for the 
specialists and half the other costs of 
the workshops. Such a program pro- 
vides an opportunity for all teachers to 
pick up new ideas and methods of 
classroom enrichment — an English 
teacher might have students make 
slides to enhance a Shakespeare proj- 
ect or a language teacher could use 
some unique taping methods to stimu- 
late conversation — exposure and 
imagination are all that is required. 

Is it really so important that we have 
a dynamic related arts program? Every 
one of us is a culture consumer in one 
form or another. For most students, 
the home environment does not pro- 
vide a wide scope — a child may only 
hear one kind of music until he gets 
into kindergarten. A related arts pro- 
gram provides an awareness of the 


.student’s surroundings and commun- 


(Continued on page 57) 
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CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


Manufacturer & Installer of: 

Septic Tanks 
Catch Basins 
Parking Blocks 


Precast Steps 
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Sewage Plants. Can be 
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Over 30 years of service 
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858-60 STREET RD., SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
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Textural Effects — 
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by June Stefanelli 


Much like the horse-drawn buggy and the rumbling 
trolley, the old-time country store is fast becoming no more 
than a fond memory of America’s past. 

Impersonal department stores, supermarkets and specialty 
shops have moved into the smallest communities, forcing 
many country stores out of business. 

But visitors to Quakertown can still find an old-fashioned 
shopping emporium, housed in the basement of the Liberty 
Bell Bakery and Delicatessen, 1313 West Broad Street. 
Owner Bill Amey has created a replica of a 19th century 
general store, filled with colorful reminders of a bygone era. 
‘‘I collected all the items myself,’’ reported Amey, 
‘‘gathering most of the display cases and counters from store 
auctions within a five-mile radius of Quakertown. ”’ 

As Amey explained: ‘‘The fever got into me about 12 years 
ago when I went to an auction north of Allentown and picked 
up a wooden store counter for $8.” 

Amey stashed the counter — complete with pull-out 
bins — in the basement of his shop. 

‘‘T had the collector’s disease,’’ smiled the affable 
shop owner. ‘‘Within the next two years I collected 
more and more country store items at auctions and 
close-outs.”’ 

Bill Amey features a restaurant in his bakery- 
delicatessen operation. As his country store collection 
grew, Amey decided to open a small museum as an 
additional sideline. 

‘“‘I just felt that customers might be interested in 
seeing my collection,’’ he said. 

A fifteen-by-thirty-foot basement room became the 
showcase for Amey’s bulging storehouse of 
memorabilia. Townspeople were equally enthused, and 
rooted through attics and basements for appropriate 
donations — adding antique clothing, family heirlooms 
and vintage items to the “‘inventory.”’ 

Aside from Liberty Bell customers, the museum has 
proved to be a popular tourist stop for local school 
groups, scout troops, women’s clubs and service 
organizations from as far away as Newtown, 
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Doylestown and Philadelphia. 


Visitors are free to browse through the museum on their 
own. But — if he’s available — Bill Amey delights in 
shepherding tour groups through his country store. 

As restaurant proprietor, Amey is usually dressed ina 
baker’s hat and apron. But when it’s time to lead a tour 
group downstairs, Amey quickly switches hats, and dons his 
black derby which gets him in character. 

Amey’s first stop is generally the coal-burning stove — 
flanked by a scuttle filled with coals and a porcelain spittoon 


— in the center of the room. 


‘The stove dates back to 1875-1880,’ he said, ‘‘and was 


made right here in Quakertown.”’ 


Amey’s country store is divided into departments. 
One section features shelves of old clothing, with 
mannequins dressed in fashions of the 1800’s. Amey even 


has a pair of high-button shoes. 


Another section displays antique toys . . . another offers 
patent medicines . . . and still another has bolts of yard 


goods, ribbons and laces. 


The grocery department is a special favorite for visitors. 


The brass cash register belonged to 
Amey’s great-great uncle, with the 
uncle’s name imprinted on a brass 
plate. Next to the cash register is a red 
coffee grinder, wrapping paper cutter, 
and a bee-hive container for grocer’s 
string. 

Old bins line the back wall, filled 
with dried beans and peas. Mason jars 
— vintage mid-19th century — and 
bottles from a now-defunct Quaker- 
town brewery are neatly displayed on 
shelves. 

Amey’s country store even serves as 
a post office, with a pigeonhole box for 
mail. Antique picture post cards are 
filed away in the slots. 

The only thing for sale in Amey’s 
country store is the penny candy, 
‘‘which I’ve had to raise to two cents,”’ 
he apologized. 

On a usual tour, Amey shows 
visitors an old ledger. Entries include 
actual food costs in those good old 
days. 

‘‘The food budget for a family of 
three was less than $30 a month back 
in the 1890’s,’’ he will point out to 
today’s budget-conscious shoppers. 

Bill Amey doesn’t advertise nor 
does he actively promote his museum. 

‘*Most people hear about it by word- 
of-mouth,”’ he said. 

The museum is listed in the Bucks 
County Historical-Tourist Commission 
brochure, and has received ‘‘good 
publicity from the press,” he noted. 
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An old-fashioned 
shopping emporium ... 


Bill Amey has invested a sizable 
amount of money in his museum, but 
he doesn’t expect to realize any profit 
from tours. 

There’s no admission charge. Visi- 
tors may make donations, which are 
turned over to the Quakertown Histor- 
ical Society. 

A guest book on the grocery counter 
contains the names of hundreds of 


visitors from all over the U.S. who & 


have found their way to the museum. 

And the usual reaction? 

‘‘Most visitors seem to be im- 
pressed,” said Amey modestly. 
‘‘Older people, especially, tell me how 
much my country store reminds them 
of country stores of years ago in their 
home towns.” 

Bill Amey — who happens to be 
president of the Quakertown Historical 
Society and a member of the Bucks 
County Historical-Tourist Commission 
— has fulfilled a dream. His museum 
provides that step back in time to his 
own boyhood days in Weisel, Upper 
Bucks County. 

Who was it who said you can’t 
recapture yesterday? E 
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Master Designers, Ltd. 


Custom Drapes 
Woven Woods ¢ Levelors 
Decor Shades ¢ Carpeting 

Wallpaper to Match Fabric. 

Re-Upholstery 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 
Call for Free Estimates. 


VILLAGE 
WOOD SHOP 


312 Juniper Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0717 


SPECIALIZING IN 
CUSTOM PINE FURNITURE 
We Stock 
Unfinished Furniture 
Unfinished Kitchens 


Serving Entire Bucks County 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS zS 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 


Mon.—Fri. 9 - 9 e Sat. 9 - 6 e Sun. 1-4 
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4 The Nutshell 


by Barbara Ryalls 


Guide 


... TOQUAKERTOWN 


For many of us in the lower reaches 
of Bucks County, Quakertown almost 
qualifies as the hinterlands. For those 
in the upper reaches, it is the center of 
activity. Wherever you come from, 
Quakertown is worth the trip, for its’ 
shops encompass a large range of 
merchandise at definitely discount 
prices. Whether you come from Mor- 
risville or Montgomeryville, it is time 
well spent. 

If you are in the market for un- 
finished furniture, Village Wood Shop, 
312 Juniper St., has an excellent selec- 
tion of rather unusual items. You can 
buy a variety of Windsor chairs ($29), 
a high chair, a deacon’s bench ($59), a 
gun. rack, book cases ranging from 
$19-47, or wall sconces. They offer a 
large selection of kitchen cabinets and 
table sets. The wood is nicely finished 


and sanded — I was extremely im- 
pressed by the quality, variety and 
prices. 


The Present Place, 310 W. Broad 
St., carries a diversity of attractive 
jewelry. Striking wire jewelry from 
Columbia, with showpiece necklaces at 
$7. Unique sterling rings — bugs, 
rams head, flowers, etc. Had searched 
far and wide for a necklace for my 
husband and found it here, attractive 
and reasonable at $6.50 (he loved it!). 
Also a selection of sensuous cards and 
assorted candles, incense, wall hang- 
ings and nostalgia items. 

Down the street, Field Shoe Store, 
302 W. Broad St., offers name brands 
for the whole family at discount — 
Hush Puppies, Dexter, Adidas, Nunn- 
Bush, Florsheim, Mother Goose, 
Clarks, Buster Brown, and Cobbies. 
They carry hiking boots and shoes and 
oils to keep them in condition. Fleecy- 
lined vinyl boots for $13.99. 

Don’t miss The Yesteryear Connec- 
tion, at 219 W. Broad St. They deal in 


movie posters and nostalgia items, but 
what reigns supreme are comic books. 
Prices range from 25c to well over 
$1,000 per comic! It is a fascinating 
place to browse and collectors will 
delight in the variety that is offered. 

Just down the street is Seasonal 
Fashions, at 233 W. Broad St. It is a 
factory outlet store carrying blouses, 
slacks, dresses and sweaters. The 
sweaters impressed me and ranged in 
price from $6.99 up. A beautiful 2- 
sweater set for $16.49 — long sleeved 
pullover with a patterned bulky knit 
short sleeve sweater on top. 

On the east side of Rt. 309, on Rt. 
313, Discount Fabrics sits back from 
the road. Prices are excellent, but 
check your material carefully. Note 
that they carry tablecloth material, 
which is difficult to find. Also a large 
selection of curtain material. 

Cross Rt. 309 and continue west on 
663 (the continuation of 313) to find big 
bargains in men’s and women’s 
clothing. About one half mile brings 
you to The Corner House and The 
Stock Room. If it’s men’s clothes you 
want, the latter is your place. They are 
heavily stocked with shirts and suits, 
and carry some outerwear and 
sweaters. Eagle Shirts. Pierre Cardin 
shirts — $12. Harbor Master fleece- 
lined jackets — $59.90. All high- 
quality merchandise. 

Across the parking lot is The Corner 
House. As you enter the store, an Idea 
Rack greets you — separates put 


together to give you ‘‘coordinating’’ 
ideas for the merchandise. One section 
is devoted to Villager clothes at 25'to 
50% off. A wide variety of brands and 
prices. A Bronson jumpsuit for $36.99. 
A Huk-A-Poo dress for $9.99. Ellen 
Tracy, Breckenridge. A 3-piece velvet 
suit for $29.99. Sweaters are $6.99 and 
up. Bargains galore. 

At the intersection of Rtes. 309 and 
313 is the Quakertown Plaza. The 
major store of the plaza is Leh’s. It is a 
small-scale department store all on 
one level. Note that they carry a full 
line of Scouting equipment and books. 
Both the women’s department and the 
jewelry department are very well- 
stocked. The plaza also contains a 
Thrift Drug, Woolworth’s, Pantry 
Pride and a State Store. 

Heading north on Rte. 309, you 
could easily drive past The Nevin 
Gallery on the left hand side (approx. 
1/2 mile above Benetz Inn). A small 
sign says Art Gallery, and appears 
unprepossessing. But ignore that and 
head on in, to a really delightful 
gallery. Aside from dealing in prints 
and paintings, they do restoration 
work, appraisals, and superb framing. 
I haven’t seen such handsome framing 
for many a gallery! They also frame 
specialty items — and old instruments 
and firearms hang from walls and ceil- 
ings. An extremely tasteful collection 
of paintings and graphics. 

Below Rt. 313, on Rt. 309, is 
Quakertown Sheepskin Shop. Yes, it 
looks like a gas station, but it is a 
sheepskin shop! And excellent buys to 
be had. First quality, shaggy sheep- 
skin (21⁄2” hair), approximately 3’ x 5’, 
for $23.95. Sheepskin slippers are 
$2.95 up. Scraps for 25c. Small, second 
quality skins for $5.95. Hats, mittens, 
and custom-made coats. I had recently 
bought a rug and could have gotten it 
for $10 less here — so check into it if 
you’re in the market for sheepskins. 

A little south on Rt. 309 is the 
Country Square Shopping Center. 
Here you will find a rather rare bird — 
Sears Catalog Surplus Store. Merchan- 
dise runs the gamut . . . clothes, 
housewares, furniture, appliances, 
linens, toys .. . some damaged, some 
surplus. Prices run roughly 50% off. 
Toughskin jeans for $2.99-3.99. Scatter 


o en ne 


rugs for $1.99. In the same shopping 
center is a very nice little book shop, 
Jabberwocky Book Shop. Contained in 
a limited space is a well-chosen selec- 
tion of hard bound and paperback 
books. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Flowers,” a 
lovely little book found at The Cloisters 
in New York City, was here. Also note, 
they carry an abundance of local maps. 

Farther south on 309 you will find 
the West End Shopping Center, on the 
left, which houses several outlet stores 
and Bauman’s Country Ski Shop. 
Bauman’s carries DynaStar, Kastle, 
and Olin Ballet skis and Nordica boots. 
For cross-country buffs, skis and other 
gear are here. Outerwear and under- 
wear galore. Beautiful ski clothes by 
Anda of Austria, plus children’s ski 
wear. A well-stocked, high quality, 
and bustling shop. In the same center 
is Factory Drapery Outlet and Ess Bee 
Fashions, which is an outlet for inex- 
pensive to moderately priced women’s 
clothing. 

Down Rt. 309 a shade is the 
Richland Mall. Small by today’s stand- 
ards (approximately 25 shops), the 
mall is one-story, attractively laid out 
with fountains, greenery and abundant 
benches. The feather in its’ cap is 
Hess’s Department Store. Several 
other unusual stores include Tan Yer 
Hide, which sells custom leather work, 
Sunflower Farms, which handles 
plants and flowers, and Hales Gem- 
stones, which deals in onyx, jade, 
agate, tiger’s eye, and turquoise, in all 
forms of jewelry. There is also a Radio 
Shack and Fashion Colony, which 
handles half sizes and larger women’s 
clothing. 


Prese 


a different 


If you are making a day of Quaker- 
town (and that is easily done!), the 
area abounds with good restaurants 
for both luncheon and dinner. Just to 
mention a few I’ve enjoyed (within a 
few miles of each other on Route 309) 
that have excellent food and pleasant 
atmosphere: Benetz Inn, Meyer’s Res- 
taurant, Carlo’s Internationale Restau- 
rant, and Trainer’s which is reopening 
soon after reconstruction following a 
major fire. E 
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QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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BENETZ INN 
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A stunning array of Oriental imports 
Furniture... porcelain... screens 
wall decor... exquisite jade & ivory 
carvings . . . unique gifts... and 
7,000 beautiful Oriental lamps. 
Lovely shades in wide 

selection of shapes 

and sizes. Custom 

made lamps, 

and expert 

rewiring, 

repair 

and re- 

mount- 

ing. 


207 Old York Rd. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

TU -7-6100 

(look for the bright 
red awning) 


Daily 11 — 5 also Wed. eve. 7 — 9 
Closed Mondays 


INFORMATION 
(215) 674-1345 


FACE - OFF CIRCLE, INC. 
1185 YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 


PUBLIC SKATING DAILY 


Lessons — Group Discounts 
Fund Raising 
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“Celebrity 


Corner 


by Joan Stack 


JACK AND THE RED LION 


Barbra Streisand, Bob Dylan, 
Leonard Bernstein, Simon and Gar- 
funkel and more. These are the heavies 
in music, but they’re ‘‘just folks you 
work with’’ to Jack Wiedenmann, for 
many years a recording executive with 
Columbia Records and now with Met- 
romedia. He is very much at home in 
the Big Time and is casual about the 
names millions revere. But mention 
John Adams or Thomas Jefferson and 
Jack is properly impressed. He’s now 
a co-owner of the Red Lion Inn where 
these great patriots and others stopped 
often going to and from Philadelphia 
while the Continental Congress was 
under way. Mention the gold records 
he has won as a promoter and he is 
pleased. But mention restoration of 
the famous inn he owns with restaur- 
ateur Joe Mannello, and his eyes glow. 
Andalusia, Pennsylvania, where the 
inn sits on Route 13 is a long way from 
Broadway and Nashville, or Hollywood 
either. How did it happen that a man 
whose successful career was built on 
soothing the easily-ruffled feathers of 
artists — artistes — and negotiating 
carefully so that the business of pro- 
ducing music and selling it could be in 
harmony with the creative juices, ends 
up restoring an historic inn that most 
people had forgotten was even there? 

‘It was a chance to preserve some- 
thing special,” Jack remembers. “ʻI 
was interested in the people around 
here who seemed to do more to save 
things and places from the past. More 
is done here than any other place I’ve 
ever seen.’’ The new owners had their 
work cut out for them, as they say. 
How lowly had the once-proud lady of 
King’s Highway become? Jack shakes 
his head, ‘‘The enclosed front porch 
had fire engine red signs painted all 
over it — ‘Cold Beer,’ ‘Pizza,’ ‘Take 
Out.’ And plenty of red arrows in case 


you missed the point! It had every- 
thing but ‘Truck Stop’ written on the 
front. The parking lot had ruts that 
looked like World War II had been 
fought out there.”’ 
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To put it bluntly, the Red Lion Inn, 
the very same one that John Adams 
refers to in his famous Chronicles, the 
honored place that Samuel Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, and undoubtedly 
George Washington himself stopped 
in to refresh themselves, had become a 
‘‘shot and beer joint.” 

‘People felt sorry for us, or they 
thought we were crazy. My wife,” 
Jack can recall with a smile now, “‘said 
she had tried to be brave when she 
first saw what we were investing our 
money in, but confessed that she cried 
as soon as she was on her way home 
alone.’’ One business colleague wasn’t 
so discreet; ‘‘You’ve got to be crazy,” 
he said. 

In the beginning Jack Wiedenmann 
was filling in as a bartender when one 
of the regulars, thinking he was giving 
advice to newly-hired help, said 
‘Buddy, if I was you I’d start looking 
around for another job. This place will 
never last with all the fancy food and 
wine, for godsakes.’’ It was changing 


all right, exactly what the new owners 
had in mind. First the pizza oven went, 
even though that was mainly what the 
kitchen consisted of. But Joe Manello 
is a gourmet chef, so pizza had to be 
out, high quality in. Then the painted 
signs were covered over with white 
paint. Next, fireplaces and matching 
woodword were uncovered and re- 
stored. ‘‘The great thing is the interest 
so many people have in the Red Lion 
now. Even the workmen didn’t treat it 


as ‘just another job.’ ° This is Jack 
with his infectious enthusiasm show- 
ing. 


There are stories, legends and fam- 
ily histories bound up in the inn, 
understandably because it has been in 
continuous operation since 1730. At 
that time the tenant of the gracious 
home built around 1684, a man by 
name of Phillip Amos, applied for a 
tavern license. The Red Lion has had 
many owners since. One, a Frederick 
Yeagle in 1930, wisely and generously 
gave the Mercer Museum the famous 
sign with the stylized and often-copied 
animal that gave the inn its’ name and 
which had hung proudly in front for so 
long. Jack Wiedenmann couldn’t be 
happier than when he’s tracking lore 
surrounding his inn. On a recent trip 
with him to the Museum to see the 
sign and some photographs they have 
there of earlier days, he was like a kid 
out of school. One photo in the 
archives is the beautiful specimen of a 
Bengal tiger, stuffed and caged, who 
held sway in the front hall of the inn 
around the turn of this century. Seems 
he escaped from a circus and was shot 
in the neighborhood. It probably only 
seemed fitting to the Victorian owners 
to have him on display. A legend that 
pops up is one concerning the lady 
ghost who pines for her lover, a Con- 
federate spy who was caught and shot. 
She’s still at the inn, according to 
Jack, being heard on occasion, but not 
seen. Now that people are coming 
around to swap tales, the record exec- 
utive likes to hurry home from the 
record business to swap right along 
with them. And it doesn’t take a lot of 
arm-twisting to get him to show the 
visitor the basement which was the 
main floor in Colonial times. 

‘‘Isn’t this great,” he says, leading 


he 


and we’ll be standing on King’s High- 
way.’’ And sure enough, there is the 
same door and windows that greeted 
the Founding Fathers. ‘‘It must have 
been sealed off because of flooding of 
the Poquessing Creek (Note: this is the 
boundary of Philadelphia and Bucks 
County) and now our first floor has all 
through old shuffleboard tables and 
discarded pinball machines, ‘‘a real 
beehive oven. Now, out this front door, 
the fireplaces that were for the bed- 


Co-owners of the 
Red Lion Inn, Joe 
Manello, on the left, 
and Jack 
Weidenmann. 


rooms.” All those bedrooms are now 
handsome dining rooms, presided over 
by owners with enough enthusiasm for 
ten restorations. 


‘‘Joe and I were just looking for a 
restaurant. We never planned we 


would end up with one of the oldest 
continuing restaurants in the country. 
But it’s that chance to preserve that I 
love.” Rock stars come and go; the 
Red Lion is staying, thank you. a 
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Pennsylvania’s 
Youngest 


Sharpest Pencil in Town 


| 18 South Main St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
536-5670 


HATBORO MANOR 
DINNER THEATRE 


122 N. YORK RD. 
HATBORO, PA. 
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| in the 


February 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19, 25 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
| CALL OS 5-1800 


Coming soon... CABARET 


Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Restoration 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


Ask not for whom the ball tolls. It 
tolls for the house next door, the 
church on the corner, the old brick mill 
by the depot, or a myriad other old 
buildings that seem to have outlived 
their primary purpose. 

The crashing of the ball is what has 
spurred many an American into be- 
coming active in historic preservation. 
What is historic preservation all about? 

It is not museums and excursions, 
guided tours through period homes 
filled with memorabilia more interest- 
ing to the curator than the viewer. It is 
not the building of new shops and 
development homes in ‘‘colonial’’ or 
‘‘Early Federal’’ style. Such styles can 
be at best ‘‘pseudo’’ because accurate 
or complete reproduction is prohibi- 
tively expensive. We cannot copy 
successfully if only because the early 
styles were built to serve the needs of 
the period and not today’s needs. And 
finally, historic preservation is not 
saving everything. 

To take the positive viewpoint, his- 
toric preservation is a concept of con- 
sidering the physical aspects of an 
earlier time as important as the laws, 
customs, literature and traditions that 
have been handed down to us. Historic 
preservation is a point of view that 
tells us to save what is best as it relates 
to our history, whether it be our 
national or local history. An ancient 
tree or building, an Indian burial 
ground, even a fine stone or iron gate 
post can give us pause, a sense of 
where we, as members of a commun- 
ity, once were in time and place, a 
sense of how things have changed or 
developed. 

Historic preservation, wisely ex- 
ecuted, gives us roots in our past, and 
whether we love history or we do not, 
we need roots. We also need links to 
lead us back to our roots. We need 
both to give us meaning to life, to feel 


a sense of belonging that many of us 
have lost, even while we stood un- 
aware. 

In order to be preserved, a building 
does not have to represent only the 
earliest period of our history. It is 
essential to respect every style right 
down the centuries to the modern. Any 
structure, well-designed, that speaks 
to us clearly of a certain period, should 
be treated with honor. 

Successful historic preservation 
educates, delights and gives us roots 


Pa 


Bucks Heritage Building — 
Before and after restoration. 


and identity. It also challenges us to a 
strenuous effort. Somehow we must 
make the old building we save eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. It must stand 
on its own foundation, and make a go 
of it. This takes imagination, determi- 
nation and hard work on our part, but 
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it can be done. 

Some, but not enough, old buildings 
in Bucks County have been re-cycled 
in order to preserve a valuable part of 
our past. The Bucks Heritage Building 
in Buckingham Village provides a good 
case history. In 1971, the rundown, but 
still dignified, plastered stone house at 
the corner of the Old York Road and 
Durham Road was slated to be sold, 
then to be demolished for a gas 
station. This threat was brought to the 
attention of three Buckingham Town- 
ship women. Deploring this planned 
desecration of the center of the village, 
and recognizing a need to act quickly, 
one of the three made a small holding 
payment to a cooperative real estate 
broker. The latter then allowed the 
three women sufficient time to set up a 
financing corporation and to begin the 
raising of money for acquisition. 

Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh and Mr. 
Albert Ruthrauff, restoration archi- 
tects located in Gwynedd, were called 
in to authenticate and date the house. 
The old wing (1800) was deemed Early 
Federal, the new section (1835) Greek 
Revival. Both dates were later con- 
firmed by research at the Courthouse 
and in the Bucks County Historical 
Society library. 

Of the proposals put forward, the 
plan decided upon included two offices 
on the ground floor and a large apart- 
ment above. The integrity of the archi- 
tecture of both wings was to be re- 
spected wherever possible. Three fire- 
places were opened up, including a 
large walk-in that had been completely 
buried behind a wall and under two 
ceilings. The outside needed no 
change with the exception of the 
restoration of a shed porch on the 
Early Federal section, and an appro- 
priate entrance portico to dramatize 
the Greek Revival front door and to 
protect entrants from weather. 

By September 1, 1972, a year anda 
half after initial steps had been taken, 
the two offices and the large apart- 
ment were rented and occupied. At 
present Bucks Heritage Building is a 
going concern. Thirty-three Bucks 
Countians have invested in the corpor- 
ation. A dozen of these have also put 
physical labor into various aspects of 
the restoration, chiefly in the land- 


scaping, bringing in needed topsoil 
and planting pachysandra and rose 
bushes. One friend spent untold hours 
repairing all the old hardware, expert- 
ly reconstructing broken locks where 
necessary. An effort is now in progress 
to put this restoration on the State 
Historical Register. 

So, if you see a doomed structure, 
look it over closely. Perhaps it is a part 
of our cultural heritage that is well 
worth saving. Ask yourself the follow- 
ing honest questions. Is the building of 
a particular style? Does it look struc- 


turally sound? Does it possess some 
fine features or details you would hate 
to see destroyed? Most likely, it offers 
at least one of these conditions. 
Perhaps we Bucks Countians can save 
this house from the wrecker’s ball. 
Help and advice are multiplying. We 
can consult our local government, the 
County Planning Commission or the 
National Trust in Washington, D.C. 
We can act individually. And we must 
say to ourselves that what we allow to 
be destroyed, no one else can replace. 

E 


GRUNDY 
Recreation Center 


Ice Rink 


Bristol, Pa. 


700 Jefferson Ave. 


PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 


MORNINGS: Tues. thru Sat. 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 
AFTERNOONS: Wed. 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Wed., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


EVENINGS: 
Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


788-3311 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each | 
DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS i 
Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 
GENERAL PUBLIC 
Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 
Skate Rental $.75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:30. Price $2.00. 

also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening ¢ Private Parties e Group and 
Private Instruction ¢ Group Rates è Figure Skating ° Ice 
Hockey Rental Time è Spring Hockey School è Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop ® Ample Free Parking. 


Thompson Toyota Presents 
THE 1977 TOYOTA CELICA 


Celica GT Liftback 


hompson 
yota 


GT LIFTBACK 


2200 OHC Engine 

Steel Radial Tires 

AM-FM Stereo 

5 Speed Transmission 

Styled Steel Wheels 

Handy Rear Cargo Area 

Thick Carpeting and Much More!! 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 
345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 
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CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales*Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


NEW CONSUMER TREND 


Marketing analysts in the last few 
years have observed some interesting 
trends that do not conform to standard 
consumer conduct. 

During times of recession and un- 
employment it could ‘‘normally’’ be 
expected that substitutions would be 
made for luxury items. However, this 
hasn’t happened. Air travel, large cars 
in the high-priced bracket and big 
homes continue to sell well. It appears 
that the market can no longer base its 
expectations on old standards. Social 
scientists are cautious, however, in 
trying to identify reasons, but do con- 
sider changes in populace as a possible 
answer. 

First, there are more than 30 million 
retirees, about half of whom can be 
considered well-off. They have the 
time and money to spend on vacations, 
leisure vehicles, and more often than 
not, eating out. Second, there is the 
fastest-growing portion of our popula- 
tion — young adults — with good 
salaries who spend their money on big 
items — luxury housing, recreational 
equipment, expensive holidays. 
Another significant force is the work- 
ing wife — not necessarily working to 
make ends meet — with a large pro- 
portion of her salary being spent on 
more unconventional purchases. 

These factors could explain the 
phenomenon but analysts are wary of 
long-range predictions and most 
choose a ‘‘wait and see’’ posture. 
Trends have a way of reversing for no 
clearly definable reason. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Marvin Shore will head Pearl- 
Pressman-Liberty’s new Marketing 
Department. A Philadelphia-based 
firm, it specializes in multi-color lith- 
ography, printing and graphic arts. 
Patricia B. Williams has joined Health 


Service Plan of Pennsylvania as a 
Marketing Representative. HSP is this 
area’s only HEW-Qualified Health 
Maintenance Organization and mar- 
kets its prepaid group health services 
through employer groups and labor 
unions. R. Gordon McGovern will 
become Vice President of Campbell 
Soup Co. (Camden). Frank McCartney 
is newly-appointed Executive Director 
of Bucks County Home Builders Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in Doyles- 
town. He was formerly Manager of 
Community Affairs and Assistant to 
the President of Blue Ridge Real 
Estate Co., Blakeslee, Pa., best known 
for its company-owned and operated 
Big Boulder ski resort and Jack Frost 
Mountain. Thiokol Corporation (New- 
town, Pa.) has appointed George J. 
Donovan Vice President of Corporate 
Marketing. Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion has recently elected Richard F. 
Schubert Vice President, Accounting. 
Robert Smith-Felver, former Execu- 
tive Director of Council Rock Youth 
Community Center, has joined the 
firm of Herriott, Herbert & Lawrence 
Associates, Inc., Doylestown, as 
Director-Public Information Services. 
He will continue as staff photographer 
for Bucks County Panorama Magazine. 
Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia, has 
chosen Philip E. Lippincott to head its 
packaged products division and he will 
join Scott’s corporate policy commit- 
tee. Irwin Greenberg has been named 
President and chief operating officer of 
Hess’s Inc. for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Philip Berman. Frank E. 
Elliott of Doylestown is now President 
of the Board of Delaware Valley 
Mental Health Foundation, succeed- 
ing Walter I. Rubel. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
Small Business Administration 
Director, W. B. Patterson, said 205 


loans worth $15,779,093 were allotted 
during 11 months of 1976 in the 
Greater Phila. area, 10 less than the 
previous year. For information on SBA 
programs call 215-596-5834. PIDA (Pa. 
Industrial Development Authority) has 
awarded a $168,100 loan to Kolcraft 
Products, manufacturer of crib mat- 
tresses and accessories, for acquisition 
of a new plant at Camer Drive, Corn- 
wells Heights to result in 50 new jobs. 

According to the Labor Department, 
wage and salary rates rose 7.2% in 12 
months ending September ’76. Largest 
increase was among service workers 
— 9.1%, but workers in Northeastern 
U.S. had the lowest rise — 6.1% com- 
pared to 8.6% in the West. Interesting 
figures released by AFL-CIO show 
highest unemployment of union build- 
ing trades workers at 60% in the 
Northeast, where incidentally, organi- 
zation is heaviest, while the lightly- 
organized South has a 24.5% level. 
Can we conclude from this that unions 
may be pricing themselves out of the 
market? 


Merchants should be aware of a new 
Pennsylvania amendment to the Retail 
Theft Law which makes it more diffi- 
cult for shoplifters to evade detection. 
Offenders will now be fingerprinted 
and records filed with state police 
instead of district justices. First of- 
fenders can get 90 days to 2 years in 
jail; second offenders from 2 to 5 
years, and three or more offenses can 
net 7 years. Switching of price labels is 
included as an offense. 


The new Montgomeryville Mall is a 
reality with the successful opening of 
the new J. C. Penney store in January 
under Manager Norman W. Wells 
and this month’s opening of the new 
John Wanamaker branch store di- 
rected by Charles Kearns. The new 
mall promises to be a real asset to the 


economic life of the area, by providing 
employment opportunities and ex- 
panded consumer selection. 


CHAMBER NOTES 


Lower Bucks Chamber of Commerce 


“Looking For Something Different?” ‘ 


TRY 


DICK HEIST 


“Open Forum” 


TWO-WAY RADIO 


MONDAY thru FRIDAY — 11:05 to 12 NOON 
“Not Just Different... But BETTER!” 


CALL: 
822-8088 o 
344-0220 œ 


348-3583 
345-1441 


Executive Director Warren Likens re- 
ports a random survey of retail busi- 
nesses in his area has shown business 
ranged from good to excellent in ’76 
with steady growth predicted for 1977 
depending on Pres. Carter’s activities 
in tax reduction and employment. 
Upper Bucks Chamber recently elected 
Charles L. Stewart president. He is 
owner of several BP Service stations, a 
fuel oil company and Job-Site Concrete 
Co. Central Bucks Chamber recently 
reelected Frank Galinski to his second 
term as president. Mr. Galinski is a 
partner in the accounting firm Galinski 
& Hamburg, Hatboro. The Rent-a-Kid 
Program is available to anyone need- 
ing inside or outside work done. Call 
348-8890 after 1 p.m. Program Di- 
rectors of organizations should be 
aware of the Chamber’s Speakers’ 
Bureau. Each month a list of speakers 
and their subjects will be sent upon 
request listing such diverse topics as 
Municipal Government, Family Life, 
Magazine Publishing. Interested? Call 
348-3913. = 


1570 
ON YOUR 
AM DIAL 


AP 
LY 


Sponsor Time Sold Solid 

For Last 9 Months! 

Call Now For Next Availability! 
Always Plenty of Room 

For New 
Participating 
Listeners! 
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Yamamolo ¢ Sons 


SPECIALIZING IN HANGING BASKETS 
& HOUSE PLANTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 
e fruits and vegetables e oriental foods 


Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:30 - 6:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


Open Mon. — Thurs. 
10-6 
Fri. til 9 
Sat. til 6 


After youve shopped and 
couldn’t find the “perfect gift” - 
come to PANDORA'S BOX. 
You'll find a large selection of 
“perfect gifts” to please you. 
Next time youll go to PAN- 
DORA'S BOX first! 


58 E. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8825 


‘Music Masters 


“THE GUITAR 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 
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ompost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR GARDEN? 


God set out with a plan which was 
completed in six days; the seventh day 
he rested. If you plan your vegetable 
garden in February or March, by June 
you'll have time to take a rest. 

Ninety percent of the time your own 
plan is much better than one designed 
by another. In the vegetable garden 
you know the type of vegetables you 
want to produce. If you don’t have 
space in a yard, why not try a mini- 
garden in containers, having all the 
information at your finger tips cur- 
rently printed in commercial publica- 
tions from Botanic Gardens, Horticul- 
tural Societies and the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


PLAN VEGETABLE GARDENS 
Get out a pencil and several pieces 
of paper. Now check off the procedure 


for your garden. 
Yes No 


— — Ís the garden located where 
there’s good air and water 
drainage? Most vegetables 
require at least 8 hours of full 
sunlight for best results. 


— — Do you follow a practice of 
crop rotation? 
The moving of vegetables 
from one area to another in the 
garden avoids a buildup of 
soil-borne diseases, insects 
and nematodes. 


— — Do you know the ph, phos- 
phorus, potassium and 


magnesium levels in your 
garden? 

A well-balanced level of | 
nutrients is necessary for 
maximum production. Have a 

soil analysis made every 3-4 | 
years and apply lime and | 
fertilizer as recommended. 
Technical yes, but you’ll be a 
happier gardener. 


Do you have a garden plan 
from last year? If so, get it out. 


Do you know which vegetables 
did well or poorly last year? 
List accordingly on paper. 


Do you know whether insects, 
diseases or nutrients caused 
poor production? Don’t be too 
quick to blame a variety, since 
diseases, insects or nutrient 
levels may have been the 
cause. 


Did you use a starter fertilizer 
on transplants? Starter 
fertilizers get plants off to a 
good start. 


Do you know the varieties of 
tomatoes, eggplant, 
cabbages, peppers, etc. 
planted last year? A variety 
may not produce the size or 
shape of fruit you wish to 
have. Change to another 
variety in this case. List the 
desirable and inferior 
varieties. 


Do you feed the vegetables 
according to specie needs? 
Tomatoes, sweet corn, 
radishes, cabbage, turnips all 
have different nutrient 


requirements. Tomatoes and 
sweet corn may have to be 
side-dressed if you don’t add 
extra fertilizer before planting 
or radish may end up all tops if 
over-fertilized. 


— — Do you know which insects 
and diseases make an attack 
on the plants? Proper identifi- 
cation of insects and diseases 
is necessary for control. There 
are specific pesticides for 
particular groups of insects 
and diseases. The use of the 
wrong pesticide may bea 
waste of time and harm the 
environment. List the 
pesticides you used and their 
effectiveness — good, fair, or 


PLAN FOR ’77 
Now take another sheet of paper or 


better yet, graph paper and begin to 
lay out your garden. A garden 25 feet 
by 50 feet should produce enough 
vegetables for two persons — exclu- 
sive of sweet corn, potatoes and vine 
crops. 

Put your perennial crops on one side 
of the garden — asparagus and rhu- 
barb. Space out other rows as follows: 

21⁄2 feet apart — cabbage, lettuce, 
snap beans, peas, radishes, carrots 
and beets. 

31⁄2 feet apart — tomatoes, egg- 
plant, peppers. 

Peas may be followed by snap 
beans. 

Early snap beans may be followed 
by late cabbage, broccoli, or cauli- 
flower. 

If you decide to raise vine crops, 
you’ ll have to give up 6-9 feet of space 
per row of cucumbers, muskmelons, 
watermelons — 3 feet on each side of 
row. 


When you’ve decided on the 
species, get out the ’77 commercial 
catalogs and select the varieties you 
want for the coming year. Remember 
to check your list of varieties you said 
were good last year. Don’t be afraid to 
try a new variety or two each year. 
You'll also find some high-producing 
dwarf types on market. Why not give 
them a try? They’ll save space in the 
garden. 

Next, have your soil analysis made 
in late March and as soon as the report 
returns, apply lime as recommended. 
Also, work into soil large amount of 
phosphorous if required. Then fertilize 
crop according to needs at planting 
time. Proper planting time is essential 
for maximum production. 


Here’s a list of publications avail- 
able for the asking. Check the circulars 
you’d like and mail this coupon to: 
Panorama Magazine, 57 West Court 
Street, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. E 


for the asking... 


— Minigardens for Vegetables 


Growing Tomatoes in the 
Home Garden 


Vegetable Guide for Home 
Gardeners 


Growing Vegetables in the 
Home Garden 


— Vegetable Planting Schedule 


Questions for The Compost Heap: 


Please mail to: 
Name 


Address 


Est. 1963 
Delaware Valley’s Largest Selection of Fine Pewter 


Hours: Mon. — Sat. 10 til 5 
Friday Evening 7 til 9 
Closed Sunday 


ROUTE 309 AT THE AIRPORT 
MONTGOMERY VILLE, PA. 368-0914 
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Custom Needlepoint 
Hand Painted Canvases 


30 S. Pine St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Paternayan Yarn 18901 


Instruction 


Tues. — Sat. 10 — 4 


(215) 348-3630 
Deborah S. Bux 


A, 


; WHAT DOES 
RADIO MEAN 
T0 YOU? 


j 


a PILDAIN 


Is it rock music, classical, 
pop favorites, country & 


§ 
western, beautiful music, 
news, sports, weather? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 
every weekday morning! 


AMERICAN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
RADIO NETWORK 


% WIDF 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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Cracker Barrel 


Collector 


by Jerry Silbertrust 


6c 


A connoisseur is defined as ‘ʻa 
person who has expert knowledge and 
keen discrimination in some field, 
especially in the fine arts or in matters 
of taste.’’ Bert Isard, after 35 years as 
antique collector, including almost 10 
as antique teacher, clearly fits that 
definition. 

He and I meet at the home of a 
mutual friend, who has provided us 
with comfortable surroundings, good 
hot tea and, excepting the occasional 
barking of her feisty little Schnauzer, 
quietude to chat uninterruptedly. 
SILBERTRUST: How did you first 
become interested in antiques? 
ISARD: Purely accidental. It was in the 
early 1940’s and I saw a crowd gath- 
ered at a Philadelphia auction gallery. 
As a young man, just married, short of 
funds and still needing a lamp for our 
new home, I spied a lamp in their 
window. So, I stepped inside and 
bought the lamp for $11.00. As I 
started to leave, the auctioneer yelled 
to me to take the rest of the lot. What 
lot? I didn’t want anything else. But he 
insisted and, reluctantly, I took the 
stuff home. A neighbor helped me 
unpack and said one item resembled 
something she’d seen in a museum. At 
her urging, I took this vase to the 
curator of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and when he saw it, his 
eyes almost popped out. He explained 
it was a 5th Century B.C. Greek 
pottery vase, worth about $250-$300. 
Was I excited! So, I decided to make a 
serious study of antiques, spending a 
lot of time in museums and libraries, 
and buying books. And as I learned, I 
began to buy. 

SILBERTRUST: Do you still have the 
Greek vase? 


INTERVIEW WITH 
A CONNOISSEUR 


ISARD: Yes. 

SILBERTRUST: Did you keep it for 
sentimental reasons? 

ISARD: Not really, but for my develop- 
ing theory over the years that antique 
collecting is the best form of invest- 
ment. 

SILBERTRUST: When you first started 
collecting, in which direction did you 
go? = 

ISARD: In every direction — ceramics, 
metals, glass, miniature and large 
paintings. Everything but furniture 
and silver. I concentrated solely on the 
investment factor at first; later I 
focused on the esthetics as well. 
SILBERTRUST: How did the teaching 
come about? 

ISARD: A friend, Lita Solis-Cohen 
(antique columnist for The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer) suggested it and organ- 
ized my first group in 1968. Now, 
about 75 seminars later, I have four 
groups going, about seven people in 
each. 

SILBERTRUST: Is your method of 
teaching a show-and-tell procedure? 
ISARD: Very similar. I bring in 20 to 
25 objects, about which I answer three 
questions. (Eventually, I hope to elicit 
answers from the students.) 1. Is the 
piece right — i.e., is it of the period 
and what it purports to be, or is it a 
copy? 2. Is it collectible? My grand- 
father’s socks may be 100 years old, 
but are certainly not collectible. We 
probe to determine if it has artistic 
quality. Did the maker use his tools 
proficiently and have something to 
say? Is it rare and historically impor- 
tant? And does it fit into the rules-of- 
the-game theory? This means items 
like Depression, Rose Medallion, Car- 
nival, Imari, that don’t meet the other 


qualifications. These things may be 
acceptable to my students at the start- 
ing stage of the game, but I hope, 
eventually, they won’t be. And thirdly, 
What is a fair price to pay? 
SILBERTRUST: Would you give me a 
mini-demonstration with the items you 
so kindly brought? 

ISARD: (He unwraps two similar- 
looking blue and white Chinese vases. 
One is early 1900’s, the other 1700.) I 
develop in my students the tactile 
sense as a better barometer than the 
visual. It’s easier to duplicate color 
and shape than it is the effect of time 
and wear. These two vases were priced 
the same in a shop. Which would you 
buy? 

SILBERTRUST: They feel the same to 
me. 

ISARD: Yes, it takes quite a while to 
develop this ability. It is hard to artic- 
ulate the difference in feeling, but the 
older vase has a warmer, more unctu- 
ous glaze, a more buttery feel. Vis- 
ually, the newer color is a modern, 
brassy blue with a white background, 
while the older background has a blue- 
green undertone. 

SILBERTRUST: Do you see any 
changes since you started collecting? 
ISARD: There’s more interest in an- 
tiques now. When I started attending 
auctions, there were no more than 15 
to 20 people present. Today, there are 
hundreds. I think this is because 
antiques have become a status symbol. 
Also, today with the demand of more 
collectors, there is less supply and 
people are going into what I regard as 
non-collectibles — Depression, Car- 
nival, etc. 

SILBERTRUST: But how about buying 
something that gives you pleasure, 
without thought to investment? 
ISARD: Why not? If you buy it for the 
decorative value and pay a price 
accordingly. 

SILBERTRUST: What are some of 
your favorite things? 

ISARD: Oh, there’s so much. One 
person taught me to appreciate the 
Renaissance, which I consider the 
greatest period of man’s expression. I 
do have a special affinity to religious 
art; it is the most inspirational. But 
anything man makes, if it is done well, 
must be appreciated. That’s the 


essence of what the whole field is — an 
expression of man rather than ma- 
chinery. 

SILBERTRUST: And, generally, what 
do you think of the whole field? 
ISARD: I find the prevailing tone in 
this business very sad. I mean the 
ethics. Maybe, it’s not deliberate, for 
there are many honest dealers, but 
also many lacking real knowledge. | 
am a firm believer in licensing dealers. 
Plumbers are licensed, teachers, elec- 
tricians. Why not antique dealers? 
Also, I feel the burden of proof of 
authenticity should be on the buyer. I 
acquired most of my knowledge from 
my mistakes! 

SILBERTRUST: Are there any so- 
called sleepers (bargains) around? 
ISARD: For the educated buyer, yes. 


As a recent example, I took some of my 
students to a show and found several 
items: a Chinese Export bowl for 
$50.00 that normally sells for $175.00; 
a Newhall teapot for $90.00 that retails 
around $200.00; and an Export cup 
and saucer for $10, worth about 
$75.00. 

SILBERTRUST: Where do you think 
the antique business is going? 
ISARD: The same place as it has in the 
past. People will never stop collecting. 
Since the ’40’s, the course has always 
been level or upward. Prices have 
never dropped. Today, inflation is a 
factor, so the prices have to rise just to 
keep pace. That’s what the non- 
collectibles do — rise at the same rate 
inflation does. But the collectibles rise 
beyond the inflation. m 


QA CABINETMAKER @ 


Q 
Q 


Do you know that custom-built furniture is available at prices 
only modestly above the best standardized factory-built furniture? 
We make no compromises in design for construction convenience, 
no substitutions for the finest materials, no shortcuts that would 

detract from beauty or durability. 


Specializing in Early American Reproductions 


R 
T 


We can also provide custom interior woodwork of all kinds, 
your design or ours. Inquiries are invited. 


Daniel Del Mar 


‘Doylestown 
*Cross 


Three offices to serve you. . 


“On Monument Square” 


Buckingham, Pa. 


794-8113 


Keys 


‘Dublin 


. and you get 5⁄4% per year for your regular 
savings, compounded daily to yield 5.47% per year. 
Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 
High interest and security — that’s what you get at Doylestown Federal. 


Doylestown Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 
60 NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CROSS KEYS OFFICE: % MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. 611 
DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN 
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Come play tennis where 
tennis is played best... 


A) 8 Indoor Clay Courts 
Group & Private Lessons 
q Available 


Open Time Available 


Summer Tennis Camp 
for Aspiring Junior 
Players (8—17) 
Call for brochure. 


© 


GARDEN FAIR TENNIS 
114 Welsh Road 
Horsham, Penna. 19044 
OL 9-9330 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6': 14': 25 02. CANS 


oO AN 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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EQUITATION 


THINK WHEN WE TALK OF HORSES THAT YOU SEE THEM 
PRINTING THEIR PROUD HOOFS I’ THE RECEIVING EARTH. 
HENRY V, SHAKESPEARE 


The magic of the horse is not only in 
his proud beauty as he runs free, but 
in his relationship to.us, his rider. He 
is a paradox, being at the same time 
bold yet timorous, with great strength, 
yet willing to be dominated and con- 
trolled. Since the time of the Hittites 
there have been books written on how 
to ride him. 

There is an important distinction 
between the words RIDING and EQUI- 
TATION. The dictionary defines 
RIDING as ‘‘to sit on and be carried 
along by a horse.” EQUITATION is 
‘the art of riding on horseback; horse- 
manship.’’ Margaret Cabell Self gives 
a good description of the gradations in 
the art of riding. ‘‘A person who can 
stay on the horse’s back at the walk, 
trot, canter and gallop is considered by 
many a proficient horseman, and if he 
can hop over an obstacle and does not 
bite the dust when his horse unex- 
pectedly shies and tries to charge off, 
he is an expert. To the horsemen who 
know, however, the first rider de- 
scribed above might be compared to 
the child who has finished kinder- 
garten, and the second to a pupil who 
has successfully completed the first 
grade in grammar school.” 

Summerhay’s Encyclopaedia For 
Horsemen tells us ‘‘the skill of riding 
involves, like all sports, a knowledge 
of technique, and its execution de- 
mands balance through acquired sup- 
pleness and plenty of practice.’’ It 
goes on to say that certain moral 
qualities such as patience, sympathy 
and understanding are necessary to 
give rewarding results. In all the 
writing about equitation, the under- 


standing of the horse’s mental and 
psychological make-up is stressed. 


Summerhay warns that whatever 
motivates your wish to learn to ride, a 
correct start must be made. To trust to 
luck by climbing on a friend’s horse is 
asking for trouble. Not only is it 
unsafe, but worse still, causes untold 
damage and confusion to the horse. 

Luigi Gianoli, the great Italian 
horseman, gives us one of the best 
expositions on equitation in his book 
Horses And Horsemanship Through 
The Ages. ‘‘The fascination of equita- 
tion,” he says, “‘lies partly in the fact 
that it is a continuous interpretation by 
the horseman of the horse’s gestures 
and movements, while the horse, for 
his part, must interpret the rider’s 
signs and requests. One speaks to the 
other in code but with perfect under- 
standing of the language on both 
sides.” 

How is this language expressed so 


successfully? Gianoli says that the 
understanding is arrived at through 
the clearness of expression and logical 
action. He warns that one does not 
correct a horse by violently opposing 
his instinctive reactions, but by seek- 
ing the cause of his action and then 
gently pulling him back to reality. 
“Bear in mind,” says Gianoli, ‘‘that 
the horse’s senses are more highly 
developed than ours. We must admit 
to ourselves that in certain matters 
(firmness of ground, the safety in a 
step, and so on) the horse is much 
better able to judge correctly than we 
are.” 

This ability of the horse is recog- 
nized by horsemen over the world. 
Charles M. Russell said: ‘‘In the dark, 
don’t spur a hoss where he don’t want 
to go. There’s lots of times a hoss 
knows more than a man. A man that 
says a hoss don’t know nothin’ don’t 
know much about hosses.”’ 

Luigi Gianoli says that it is our good 
fortune that the horse is very frank, 
perhaps too much so. We just have to 
watch his ears to know what he is 
thinking and the direction of his atten- 
tion . . . also the temper of his feelings. 
The horse on the other hand has a 
direct line to the rider through the 
wires that are the reins. He also takes 
our measure through the contact of our 
thighs, the feel of our weight and how 
it is balanced. A sensitive horse, 
according to Gianoli, knows our mood, 
what we want of him, our degree of 
courage or lack of it, skill or incompe- 
tence, indecision or certainty, even our 
happiness or our sorrow. 

Col. Alois Podhajsky, director of the 
famous Spanish Riding School in 
Vienna, wrote a book, My Horses, My 
Teachers, in which he tells about his 
most loyal riding instructors . . . his 
horses! “It is of the four-legged 
teachers that I want to speak, those 
who my interest in and devotion to the 
sport of riding made me learn to 
appreciate, to understand and to re- 
spect from my earliest childhood.”’ 

The sport of equitation is only partly 
a muscular exercise, for it requires 
also a delicate intuition and subtle 
reasoning. There is a never-ending 
play between the elements of domina- 
tion and intelligence and enthusiasm 


of the horse. It isn’t even possible to 
reach a certain level in equitation and 
then rest on one’s laurels since the 
horse is always an imponderable to 
some degree and can never be com- 
pletely understood. 

Equitation calls for intelligence and 
nervous energy and physical strength 
as well. The rider must have ready 
reflexes, vitality, and quick reactions 
to transmit his desires to a horse and 
only through long practice can the 
diversities of reactions be learned. 
There are so many subtleties in the 
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and Loan Association of Bucks County 


118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
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directing of a horse — too much direc- 
tion is not always wise. In the show 
ring some horses resent being handled 
in front of their fences and do better 
with a novice who does not try to help 
them (but has a good seat, tight legs 
and quiet hands). 

Only when the rider’s senses and 
intuition are perfectly attuned to the 
(inconstant) action of the horse and 
when there is a mutual sensitivity and 
perfect coordination of movement, can 
the art of riding . . . equitation . . . be 
learned. gz 


MAIN OFFICE 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 
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UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 
Original Work 
of Local Artists 


Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry ¢ Batik © Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486. 


= For nuts, nuts, and more nuts. Roasted fresh 
daily or raw. Assorted candies. Asher 
chocolates. Natural dried fruits. Gumballs 
Everything yummy, crunchy and sweet to + 
=, eat. All kinds of gumball and peanut 
machines. Even antique replicas. 
And for the non-sweet, sweet tooth— ¢ 
if Sugar-less Bubblegum balls! a 
\All at reasonable prices. Fresh—of course 
Quality— beyond compare. And 
Selection— you'll go bananas! 
But yes, we have no bananas. 


Lr cee Sal 


Old Colonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 
Reproductions 

of early hues 

by Turco’s 

Colour Cupboard ‘ 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215-794-7096 
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Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


a Nhe Sd 
fame A 


Shades of Romanticism — St. Valen- 
tine’s Day approaches! February may 
bring Washington and Lincoln to your 
mind, but to me it brings thoughts of 
Valentine’s Day, romantic dinners out 
and romantic dinners in. Why not cele- 
brate the holiday with a meal designed 
for its’ hearty elegance and ease? 

For dinners that you are to enjoy, do 
not spend the day in the kitchen! What 
can be done ahead, do ahead. Sit down 
to dinner table relaxed and refreshed, 
not dragging from a day spent carous- 
ing with pots and pans. Here is a menu 
that should do nicely. 

Shrimp in Cream 

Barbecued Short Ribs 

Caesar Salad 

Chocolate Crepes 

Carnitas 

Rice or Noodles 

French Bread 

Rather than serving an appetizer at 
the dinner table, I prefer to serve it 
with wine or cocktails before the meal. 
The idea is not to stuff dinner guests, 
but to treat them! Both recipes here 
are super simple and house favorites. 


A 


Gk 


SHRIMP IN CREAM 
1 lb. cooked shrimp 

1/4 c. sour cream 

3/4 c. mayonnaise 

1/2 tsp. garlic powder 


A ROMANTIC REPAST 


, Y, Aa 
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Mix together mayonnaise, sour cream 
and garlic powder. Mix in shrimp and 
chill well. Can do a day ahead. Just 
before serving, chop one half of a Ber- 
muda onion into large pieces and fold 
in. Serve with toothpicks. 

CARNITAS (Mexican) 


1/2 Ib. boneless pork 
MSG x 
salt and pepper uit 


Cut pork into 1/2” cubes. Can put in 
freezer at this point and get out in the 
morning of the day you plan to use it. 
Place pieces in an ungreased shallow 
baking pan and sprinkle liberally with 
MSG and salt and pepper. Let stand at 
room temperature for an hour or so. 
Bake at 300° for 2 hours, pouring off 
any fat that may accumulate. Serve 
with toothpicks. 

Is the table set elegantly? Candles 
lit and fresh flowers? For a mere $1 
you can get a few daisies or mums that 
will transform the table. (As an aside, 
these dreamy dinners need not, and 
often cannot, be confined to a romantic 
duo. My 3-year-old and 9-year-old 
sons enjoy them as much as we do. 
Though luckily, they leave the table 
much sooner than we do!) 

Appetizers behind you, on to the 
dinner table. Short ribs are a very 
filling meal, so serve either a green 
vegetable or a salad, but not both. I 


prefer the fun of making a Caesar 
Salad at the table. 


CAESAR SALAD 

1 clove garlic (can use powder) 

1/3 c. oil 

1 c. croutons 

1 head romaine, washed and broken into pieces 
salt and pepper 

1/4 tsp. oregano 

1/2 tsp. Worcestershire 

1 egg 

juice of half a lemon 

4 anchovies, chopped 

1/4 c. grated fresh Parmesan 

Crush the garlic in a large wooden 
bowl, add oil, and let stand several 
hours. When ready to serve, add egg 
and beat well. Add lemon juice, salt, 
pepper, oregano, Worcestershire, and 
anchovies and beat again. Add Par- 
mesan and beat ’til light. Add romaine 
and toss until each leaf is coated. Add 
croutons, mix and serve. Serves 2 
generously. 

Barbecued short ribs are not neat, 
but they are yummy and good for a 
lingering, conversational meal. And 
candlelight helps hide some of the 
messiness! 


BARBECUED SHORT RIBS 

2 Ibs. short ribs, cut in 2” pieces 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1c. ketchup or chili sauce 

3/4 c. chopped onion 

1 clove garlic 

1 tsp. salt 

pepper and paprika 

1/2 c. cider vinegar 

Brown meat on top of stove in heavy 
pan until brown on all sides. Combine 
remaining ingredients and pour over 
meat. Cover and bake at 300° for 2 
hours, basting occasionally. Remove 
the lid for the last half hour. Serves 2. 

Serve with either noodles or rice, so 
that you can thoroughly enjoy the 
barbecue sauce. Add a substantial red 
wine, such as a Claret or a Barbera, 
and you are set. 

If you are a bread buff and must 
have it with a meal, try a crusty loaf of 
Italian or French bread. Parkerhouse 
rolls just do not go with barbecued 
short ribs! Whatever, do not fill up so 
much that you fail to leave room for 
dessert. 

Don’t let the chocolate turn you 
aside if you are not a chocolate fan. My 
husband does not favor chocolate and 
is not wild over crepes, but he loves 


CHOCOLATE CREPES 


6 Tbsp. flour 
2 Tbsp. cocoa 
1/4 tsp. salt 

2 eggs 

1 Tbsp. sugar 
4 Tbsp. oil 
1/2 c. milk 


Blend all ingredients together in 


‘blender. It should have the consistency 


of heavy cream. Let the batter stand 
for an hour. Then bake crepes in 
lightly oiled heavy iron skillet at 
medium high heat. Watch carefully, 
for chocolate tends to brown faster 


than regular crepes. Makes 8-10 
crepes. 

Fill crepes with ice cream (coffee is 
my favorite, chocolate mint is second) 
and roll up. Arrange in a shallow dish 
and put in freezer until ready to serve. 
Remove 5 minutes before serving. 
Pour chocolate sauce over crepes, 
sprinkle with chopped walnuts, top 
with whipped cream, and garnish with 
chopped marischino cherries and/or 
chocolate curls. Serve — accompanied 
with ‘‘oohs”’ and ‘‘ahs.”’ 

The only better way to celebrate St. 
Valentine’s Day is to have someone 
prepare this meal for you. Food is a 
commodity which can be graciously 
shared and can set the mood. So offer 
a buddy a hot dog, but offer a lover a 
seductive feast! a 


Discover 


FACTORY OUTLET 


Paint and Wallpapering Company 


Largest Selection of Wall Coverings 
All Makes & Latest Books-at Discount Prices 


Strippable Vinyls 
E Washable Wallpaper 
j Cloth Back Vinyls 
3 = Plains $3.00 Single roll Flocks $6.00 Single roll Foils $5.00 Single roll 


Custom Coloring Paints A Specialty 
Paint For Any Job — Inside or Out 


Lincoln Hwy. & Hulmeville-Ave., Penndel, Pa. 


If it’s the unusual you’re 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


LEXINGTON 


SHOPPE 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till 9 


757-6781 


THE HARDEN CO. 
CHERRY FURNITURE 
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The Zennox Shop 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 
GIFTS 
== DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Old Route 202, Now Route 179 
North of Lambertville, N.J. 


Pewter, Tin and Pine Bulletin — 25¢ 
The Lennox Shop 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
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THE BEST OF 
EUROPE 


Hoyage des Gourmets 


Germany 
Austria 
France 
Italy $1085.00 
Switzerland 


Stadt und Land Reise ll 
TOWN & COUNTRY TOUR 
Iceland 

Germany 
Austria 
France 
Switzerland 


JULY 28 — AUG. 11, 1977 


SEPT. 13 — 28, 1977 


$ 930.00 


Both tours are inclusive with two meals 

per day and sightseeing. Also includes 
transfers to JFK. 

Write or call for brochure 


LL~WAYS 


p A AGENCY INC. 


1235 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 
PHONE 215-536-1004 


Reed and Steinbach 
Funeral Home 


182 West Court Street 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


Phone: 348-4543 
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Friends — 
We left the Grand Canyon, bowed 
but not broken by our “‘Trial by 
mule.’’ Our next adventure was with 
the southwest Indians. We had shared 
some of their history at Chiracahua — 
last stronghold of the Apache in Ari- 
zona; we studied their ancient handi- 
crafts preserved at the Heard Mu- 
seum in Phoenix and the Museum of 
Northern Arizona at Flagstaff, but now 
we were to be exposed to the revival 
and exploitation of these crafts first- 
hand. Throughout our travels, we had 
seen so many Indian craft shops and 
trading posts, we could not believe 
that there were enough Indians to 
supply them, even if they began to 
bead while still in the papoose. How- 
ever, the myth of the ‘“‘lazy Indian” 
must be cast aside. The villages must 
have organized the home workshop 
with assembly line techniques, for the 
jewelry, pottery, beading and weaving 
are stuffed into every nook and cranny 
of the countryside. Sadly, the advan- 
tages of mass production have not 
been reflected in the market place, for 
the Indians and their agents are out to 
avenge the bargain side of Manhattan. 
Prices seemed astronomical, but it was 
difficult to avoid the fray and our scars 
are bound in silver, wool and clay. 
The Hopis of the northern Arizona 
mesas were our first encounter. We 
paid the ransom at the cultural center 
and sporting our Dawa silver we 
climbed second mesa at Walpi and 
insinuated the Pace Arrow between 
the decaying Pueblos to witness the 
antics of the clown dancers who gave a 
birthday party for the village, distrib- 
uting cakes and bread to all present. 
They warmed up the audience for the 
3-horned Kachina dancers who sol- 
emnly celebrated the occasion with 
stomp and ceremony, but unfortu- 
nately we were studiously ignored and 
the exact significance of the dances 


were not apparent to us. But, the cos- 
tuming was great! 

We retreated from the high country 
to treat our retinas to the sparkle of 
petrified wood and the glitter of the 
painted desert whose colored sands 
present a spectograph of minerals. 
Then a turn north to the drab land of 
the Navaho. These are desert ranchers 
whose octagonal hogans are scattered 
throughout the waste lands of the four- 
cornered area, where Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico share a 
common patch of rock and ruin. 
Uranium and coal deposits will salvage 
the hopes of this region, so far known 
best by the students of the cliff dwell- 
ing. We followed the wash of the 
Canyon de Chelly by jeep and craned 
our necks to gaze in awe at the picto- 
graphs and petroglyphs decorating its 
caves — some designed by the Anasazi 
(southwest ancient Indians) and others 
done in the ‘‘modern’’ style by the 
later Navahos and Hopis who fled here 
from the ‘‘gentle’’ ministries of the 
Spanish clergy who tagged along with 
Coronado on his journey to find the 
fabled seven cities of Cibola and their 
treasures of gold and silver. They 
never found much metal, but the 
Hubbeu trading post at Ganado has a 
goodly supply of silver and turquoise 
wrapped in the Navaho rugs of raw 
wool colored with the plant dyes of the 
region — all in the treasure category. 
Each small town of the area — wide 
ruins, two gray hills, Teec-nos-pos and 


Chinle, has its own pattern and the 
women’s handprints are easily identi- 
fied. 

The Navaho showed us no more 
courtesy than the Hopi. I’m afraid that 
the tourist of today must share the re- 
sponsibility for the injuries inflicted by 
the brave but greedy pioneers of 
yesterday. Thus, we turned toward 
Gallup which proved to be the Sansom 
Street of the Southwest. There are 
dozens of wholesale jobbers who sup- 
ply silver sheet, wire and bead, and 
bulk stones to the home workshops, 
and they collect the products every 
Friday for dispersal at prices deter- 
mined by caprice as much as quality. 
The mesas of this area are Zuni and 
other tribes who chose to accept the 
cross and accommodate themselves to 
its demands, with crossed fingers and 
shaman beads behind their backs. 
They still maintain the crude missions 
of the Spanish monks, but these 
churches contrast sharply with the 
lavish monuments of Mexico where 
the Indians were already master build- 
ers and better miners of their moun- 
tain riches. 

Albuquerque has turned its back on 
old town’’ and spreads suburban 
shopping to the foot of the Sandian 
Mts. whose snowy peaks have just bid 
adieu to the spring skiers and to 
welcome the hang gliders brought to 
10,000 feet by the longest aerial tram- 
way in the world. They soar from these 
crests in colorful abandon. In the hills 
about are other Pueblos and on Easter 
Sunday, we went to Jemez and Santa 
Ana where we were again barely toler- 
ated at the spring dances which 
implore the earth to bring forth a good 
crop from the newly-planted fields. 
The entire village participated in these 
dances which have been conducted in 
the same costumes and rituals for 
centuries. We were also treated to a 
bit of social dancing the night before at 
the University of New Mexico Gym 
where the local Kiva Club hosts the 
annual Nizhoni Pow-Wow. Costumes 
are magnificent; feathers, skins, beads 
and fabrics of every hue whirl to the 
beat of the hide and cottonwood drum. 

We followed the Spanish trail to 
Santa Fe — mixture of Spain and 
Pueblo, church and Kiva. Then on to 


3 


Taos, blend of artist, recluse and 
Indian. The Sangre De Cristo moun- 
tains of the Rockies provide a snowy 
backdrop to the northeast, while far 
across the desert to the west are the 
panoramic craters of the Jemez vol- 
canoes which conceal the secrets of 
Los Alamos and muffle their fearsome 
rumbles. This remote retreat provided 
solace for D. H. Lawrence in his years 
of illness and still serves as his mauso- 
leum and inspiration for the poets and 
artists of New Mexico. 

We were joined in Santa Fe by our 
cousin, Ruth Braverman, and with this 
equally dauntless traveller, we combed 
the markets of the Governor’s Palace 
and sunbathed at the Bishop’s Lodge 
(Bishop Lamy’s achievements were re- 
corded by Willa Cather and more 
recently by one of this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize winners). Then, on to Mesa 
Verde in southern Colorado where the 
sandstone cliffs have protected the 
very oldest Indian farmers of the 
Southwest, while just to the Northeast 
are the mountain meccas of skier and 
outdoorsman — Aspen, Vail and Du- 
rango. Pueblo adobes are gone, and 
the aluminum and galvanized “A” 
roofs tell their story of the winter’s 
shows. We dared not brave those still 
snow-covered slopes and turned 
Northwest to Moab, Utah to brave 
other perils. 

In this land of colored canyons and 
sculptured cliffs, we traced the journey 
of John Wesley Powell on the Colorado 
River. We bounced through the rapids 
of the Funnel, The Hummer and The 
Skull, clinging to the rubber skin of the 
J-shaped pontoon boats, chilled by the 
icy water of the spring melt. We 
camped on the sandy banks of the 
Westwater canyon sharing campfire 
and frosty bedroll with our com- 
panions. We were eight chilled pon- 
tooners and a young riverman and his 
liberated swamper. The next day on 
the river was more fun and sun with 
only intermittent dousings by gentler 
rapids, but by late afternoon we hur- 
rahed the landing at Moab and reveled 
in the pleasures of laundry and shower 
at the Koa. We did it and we’re glad, 
but we’re not gonna do it again! 

We passed from the land of arches 

(Continued on page 56) 
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CONTINENTAL 
SEDANS & MARKS 
We specialize in 
Personal Service. 


|. MERCURY 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
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IRELAND 
1977 


IRISH SPRING 

St. Patrick’s Week in Ireland $569.00 
A feature-packed one-week escorted 
tour staying in Limerick, Wexford, 
and Dublin and visiting many scenic 
and historic sites on the way. Excellent 
hotels, breakfast and dinner daily, in- 
cluding a Medieval Banquet at BUN- 
RATTY CASTLE. Departing Phila. 
March 10. 
One of our most popular tours; many 
extras included. Jury’s Hotel (Limer- 
ick), Whites Hotel (Wexford), Jury’s 
Hotel (Dublin). WRITE FOR BRO- 
CHURE. 
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oak was TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 


1609 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 

Catering for All Occasions 

Monday - Friday 9:00 a.m.to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. è Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 e 536-3499 


REMONT 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 

Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8a.m.— 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


Lavender Hall. One of Bucks County’s most his- 
toric mansions is once again open for dining 
amidst elegant surroundings. The new owner- 
management, under the direction of well known 
restaurateur, Bill DeAngelo, is slowly restoring 
this gracious building, dating back to 1707, to its 
traditional style. But while this is being done, 
visit Lavender Hall for one of the most enjoyable 
dining experiences you can have. Choose from 
among 30 entrees ranging from turkey to 
steamed lobster to prime steak. Complement 
your selection with one or more vegetables 
(there are a dozen to choose from). Fine bever- 
ages and desserts, of course. Children’s menu 
available. Unique arrangements for banquets, 
parties and receptions for up to 250. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a week. 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. All 
major credit cards accepted. Reservations 


HISTORIC 
avend er 
Hall 


c1707 
Bill DeAngelo. Prop 


Now under new 
Owner /Management 


s5 “once again 
elegant dining 


Closed for Lunch for Winter Season 
Dinner from 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Banquet Facilities 

Route 532 above 


Pennsylvania 18940 (215) 968-3888 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Red Lion Jim 


Excellence in Dining 
“There’s no doubt this 


P? 
is the best restaurant 
ane in Bucks County.” 
(Leonard Lear, 
are Critic) 
516 BRISTOL PIKE 


ANDALUSIA, PA. 
Since 1730 (215) 788-3153 


Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 


c 


is Open 


GOOD FOOD & DRINKS 
LIVE MUSIC & DANCING 
Open Everyday 11 AM-2 AM 
Complete Menu til Midnight 


Oxford Valley Mall 
Market Square Entrance, 
Rt. 1, Langhorne, Pa. 


A 


Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 
Late snack menu 


Italian & American Cuisine 
— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 
11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


Tues. - Sat. 


served 'til 1:00 a.m. 
Piano entertainment nightly 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have it 
at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Duke’s Pub, Market Square Entrance, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Open every day 
11 a.m. - 2 a.m. Complete menu until midnight. 
Live music and dancing. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We'd like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social 
meeting place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY. OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 


257-9954 


Ivyland Inn, today & everyday, tradition. Roast 
rib of beef, your seafood favorites. All dinner 
specials include choice of appetizer, juice, soup 
du jour or salad, 2 vegetables, rolls & butter, 
coffee or tea, & a delightful glass of wine. Surf & 
Turf, Mon.-Thurs., $8.95. Late snack menu daily 
til. Entertainment Wed., Fri., & Sat. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Cocktails, sandwiches, dinners. Live enter- 
tainment. 


Vande Va Mey Bux 


Galloway & Bristol Rd. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
(behind Neshaminy Mall) 
For Reservations: 

(215) 752-5500 


Osceola 


Siouxcilian Room e Pizzeria « 752-5084 
TAKE OUT 


Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


CEROOMING 


The Leopard is on the rampage....... 
He's knocking down his walls, 
tearing apart his restaurant and 

lounge and is inviting you to \\ 
watch it all 


Leopard any night 
of the week and 

be amazed by his & 
exploits. You'll see 
him rebuild his 


jungle into the a) 
finest Restaurant tah |, 
and Lounge on the %4 


happen. Join the ies 
JA 


North East 
Continent. 


{/ 


COUN = 
ANZ 


At The Holiday inn 
3499 Street Rd. (E. of Rte. 1) 
Cornwells Heights 


638-1500} 


DINE AND DANCE AT THE 


IVYLAND 
INN 


/f Bristol Road at the Railroad N 
{ € Ivyland, Pa. S |i 
N ENJOY OUR DAILY LUNCH AND J 


\ 


DINNER SPECIALS 
Cocktail Hour 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Luncheon 11 — 4 Dinner 4 — 11 


Friday and Saturday 4 — 1 a.m. 
Reservations OS5-9595 or 441-0644 
Late Snack Menu daily ‘til. 


Entertainment Wed., Fri., and Sat. eves. 
CASUAL DRESS 


SENIOR CITIZENS WELCOME 
OPEN 7 DAYS 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
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Casa Conti 


The landmark in Glenside 
10 PRIVATE BANQUET ROOMS 


SEATING FROM 10 TO 600 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


The Answer to Any 
Catering Question 
Smorgasbord Buffet 
Wednesday & Friday Evenings 


Owned and operated by the 
Conti Family since 1919. 


EASTON & JENKINTOWN RDS. 
TU 4-4448 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street Road, 
Cornwells Heights, PA. 638-1500. Listed as one 
of the Ten Best Restaurants in Philadelphia, this 
restaurant lives up to its reputation. Late nite 
dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live enter- 
tainment nitely 9 p.m, - 2 a.m. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. - Sat. 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 509 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
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Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 
PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fow! and beef for lunch 
and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations requested. 


766-7500. 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open daily 
for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Featuring American and Continental cuisine 
served in an Early American candlelit atmos- 
phere. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine continental 
cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. Tony 
Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed Monday. 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNC TIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


The Striss Chalet + 


Luncheons 11:30 — 2:30 
featuring Luncheon Buffet 
Dinners 5 — 10 
Late Supper Snacks 10 — 2 
Sunday Dinner 1 — 8 
Banquet Facilities for 250 
Weddings a Specialty 
Route 73 2 Miles West 
of 202, Worcester, Pa. 


for 4 on 
Dinner Menu 
Valid Daily excl. 
Sat. & holidays 
No Credit Cards 
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TROLLEY STOP 
RESTAURANT 


Rt. 73 6 mi. West of 202 Skippack, Pa. 


Complete Menu from Noon ’til 2 a.m. 
7 Days a Week 
PIANO BAR 

JOE ZAMESKA 


584-4849 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m. 


968-3875 
LUNCHEON e% DINNER 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RTS. 413 & 532 


Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 


Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m, ABE ; 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m A = 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Inn 


Elegant Dining in 


an old country 
setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7885 
Closed Monday 


NEWTOWN 
Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 
American charm. 


LUNCHES 


Monday thru Saturday 


11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


DINNERS 


Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat 
5 to 10 p.m. 


Sunday Dinners 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
SPECIAL LUNCHES 
DAILY 

PHONE — 847-2464 


Thunder Valley Inn, 3334 Bristol Rd., Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. Fine dining in unique American 
Indian decor. Open-hearth preparation. Prime 
ribs, steaks, lobster our specialties. Music Wed. - 
Sat. Weekday lunch. Open weekends 4 p.m. - 
2 a.m. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb selec- 
tion of wines and unique service combine with 
intimacy and charm to provide the very best. 
Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selection 
of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic setting. 
Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend 
Tavern — Easton and Jenkintown Rds., Glen- 
side, Pa. TU4-4448. The Conti Family serves 
their guests with a hospitality that has become 
their trademark. There are ten private banquet 
rooms, the Florentine Lounge, Around the Bend 
Tavern (Lower Level Mon.-Sat.) and the Main 
Dining Room to accommodate any affair. 
Wedding Receptions are their specialty. Lunch- 
eon and Dinners served daily as well as an Inter- 
national Smorgasbord Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. The Casa Conti, the answer to any 
dining question. Tuesday-Sunday (AE). 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Montgom- 
ery County with four fireplaces burning & hand- 
crafted bar. Serving such continental cuisine as 
Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crabmeat, 
Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Combina- 
tion, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mushrooms w/ 
crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily specialties. 


COCKTAILS & CASUAL DINING 


Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 


DINNER SPECIALS 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
& THURSDAY 


RESTAURANT 


3 Ne Thurs., Fri. 
81 1:00 to 2:30 
Be g #5:00 to 8:00 
Tok Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
~= os" Sunday Dinners 
ree 12:30 to 7:30 

- \Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham/794-7959 


Early bird menu served Tues., Wed., & Thurs. 
5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. Closed Sun. & Mon. 


The Swiss Chalet, Rt. 73, 2 miles west of Rt. 202, 
Worcester, Pa. 584-6963 or 584-6290. Featuring 
cuisine of four international countries. Cocktails 
served. Open 7 days a week. All major credit 
cards accepted. Accommodations for groups of 
10 to 250. Appointments suggested for wedding 
and banquet arrangements. Larry Heacock, 
Innkeeper. 


Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops sauté, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 


Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


Trolley Stop Restaurant, Rt. 73, Skippack, Pa. 
584-4849. Once a trolley barn in the early 1900’s, 
this restaurant offers a Victorian atmosphere in 
which to enjoy luncheon, dinner, cocktails & late 
night snacks. (Full menu till 2 a.m.) Featuring a 
piano bar with daily blackboard specials. Open 7 
days a week. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 
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What’s 


Happening 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


February 1-28 — A GROUP CRAFT SHOW entitled ‘‘The 
Kitchen” to be held at the Spirit of the Earth, Ney Alley, 
New Hope, Pa. Show will be a composite of all crafts in- 
cluding furniture, fiber work, handblown and stained glass, 
and ceramics. Open daily 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Phone 
215:862-9104. 


February 12, 13 — BUCKS COUNTY CONSERVANCY 2nd 
ANNUAL ANTIQUE SHOW, Middle Bucks Technical 
School, Jamison, Pa. Sat. 11-9 p.m. Sun. 11-6 p.m. General 
admission $1.75, Senior citizens and students $1.00. 


February 13 — ‘‘2nd SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE AT MIRYAM’S 
FARM. Concert pianist James Taylor. Craft and quilting 
demonstrations beginning at 2 p.m. Refreshments. Stump 
and Tohickon Roads, Pipersville, Pa. Information 
215:766-8956. 


February 19-21 — CHERRIES JUBILEE WEEKEND. George 
Washington’s birthday celebration. Valley Forge Park. 
Check Panorama Pantry for more details on scheduled 
events. 


February 21, 22 — GINGERBREAD BAKING at the Thompson- 
Neely House, Bowman’s Hill Section, Washington Crossing 
State Park, in honor of George Washington’s Birthday. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Rt. 32, 1! miles south of New Hope. 


February 25, 26 — CORPUS CHRISTI ANTIQUE SHOW & 
SALE, Corpus Christi Hall, Sumneytown Pike, Lansdale, 
Pa. Fri. 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 
$1.50, children under 12 free. Information 215:855-7771. 


ART 


February 1-28 — PETER HURD RETROSPECTIVE — Survey of 
artist’s career including Pennsylvania & Southwest subjects 
in more than 60 paintings, lithographs, drawings and water- 
colors. Brandywine River Museum, Brandywine Conserv- 
ancy, Chadds Ford, Pa. 215:388-7601. 


February 2-25 — PAINTINGS IN CASEIN, special exhibition by 
Katherine Steele Renninger at Newman Galleries, 1625 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


February 6 — CONVERSATION WITH PHOTOGRAPHERS Ron 
Cunningham and Bette Lazar. Main galleries, New Jersey 
State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. A 
discussion with exhibiting artists. Reception by Friends of 
the Museum 5 to 6 p.m. 


February 10-13 — KING OF PRUSSIA PLAZA MALL-WIDE 
ART SHOW and sale sponsored by the Upper Merion Cul- 
tural Center. Rt. 202 & N. Gulph Road, King of Prussia, Pa. 


February 13 — THE ART SPIRIT celebrates their 5th 
anniversary with showing of oils and pastels by Sigmund 
Kozlow through March 13. Reception 3 - 6 p.m. 5 Leigh 
Street, Clinton, New Jersey. 


February 13-28 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 122 Old 
York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. will be featuring the works of 
Judith Newman; handthrown stoneware pottery and Donna 
Wohr, soft sculpture. Reception 1 - 4 p.m. Hours, Mon.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Show will run through March 
26. Information 215:885-7111. 


CONCERTS 


February 1 — TUESDAY CONCERT, ‘‘Jazz Pzazz” featuring 
the great Buddy Savitt on Sax, Gimbels Court, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 p.m. Free admission. 


February 5 — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA, Jonathan 
Sternberg, Conductor. Sponsored by Pro Musica Society of 
Bucks County. All Beethoven program. Holicong Jr. High 
School, Holicong, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets $5.00. Senior 
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citizens and students, $1.50. Information 215:862-2248 7 to 
9 p.m. 


February 8 — TUESDAY CONCERT, ‘‘Name that Melody,” 
Gimbels Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 
p-m. Free Admission. 


February 15 — TUESDAY CONCERT, ‘‘Jonathan and the Big 
Band,” Gimbels Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 
The best of Glen Miller, Tommy Dorsey, Artie Shaw, Benny 
Goodman and more. 9:15 p.m. Free admission. 


February 19 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONY in concert at 
Central Bucks East High School, Holicong Road, Holicong, 
Pa. Admission $3.00. Students and senior citizens $2.00. 
Information 215:794-5529. 


February 20 — QUAKERTOWN BAND celebrates its 100th 
anniversary in concert at Quakertown Community High 
School auditorium, 600 Park Avenue, Quakertown, Pa. 
2:30 p.m. Admission free. 


February 23 — MERCER COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCH- 
ESTRA, M. Giammario, Conductor. Rimsky-Korsakoff - 
Russian Easter overture, Mendelssohn - Fingal’s Cave and 
Wagner - Venusberg Music from Tannhauser. 8:00 p.m. at 
the Kirby Arts Center, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. Free admission. Information 609:896-0400, 
Ext. 22. 


February 26 — DELAWARE VALLEY PHILHARMONIC ORCH- 
ESTRA. Lance Elbeck, Violinist. Brahms concert. Council 
Rock High School, Newtown, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets $5.00 
adults; $2.50 students and senior citizens. Information, 
Mrs. Robert Goetz, 7 Crooked Road, Feasterville, Pa. 19047. 


February 27 — AMADO STRING QUARTET, Ruth Luty Camp- 
bell, Piano. Sponsored by Pro Musica Society of Bucks 
County. Mozart, Ravel, Dvorak. 4:00 p.m. Holicong Jr. 
High School, Holicong, Pa. Information 215:862-2248, 7 to 
9 p.m. 


February 27 — GREATER TRENTON SYMPHONY, Natalie 
Hinderas, Pianist. All Tchaikovsky Program. War Memorial 
Auditorium, Lafayette & Willow Streets, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 8:00 p.m. Ticket information 609:394-1338. 


FILMS 


February 1-13 — THE FELS PLANETARIUM, The Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. “Mars — 
Search for Life.” Results of the recent Viking Mars missions 
are examined and the search for life on Mars is explored. 
Planetarium Director H. George Hamilton weaves the 
thread of life through this new stellar presentation. Show 
times: Daily at 2 p.m. Saturday at 11 a.m., 1, 2 and 3 p.m. 
Sunday at 2, 3 and 4 p.m. 


February 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — THE FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE WEEKEND FILMS, 20th & the Parkway, Philadel- 
phila, Pa. shown as follows: ‘‘Nature of Glass”; ‘‘Laser — 
The Light of the Future’’; ‘‘Principle of Chromatography”; 
‘Earth Satellites: Explorers of Outer Space.” Saturday and 
Sunday at 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. Information 
215:448-1598. 


February 6, 20, 27 — FEATURE MOVIES, New Jersey State 
Museum, West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Shown at 
3 p.m. as follows: ‘‘The Circus” and “A Day’s Pleasure”; 
“*City Lights’’; ‘‘Modern Times.” Free tickets distributed in 
lobby on a first come, first serve basis beginning at 
2:30 p.m. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


February 5, 6 — “WILLY WONKA AND THE CHOCOLATE 
FACTORY,” New Jersey State Museum, West State Street, 
Trenton, N. J. 1 and 3 p.m. Free. 


February 6, 13, 20, 27 — WILD FLOWER PRESERVE WINTER 
NATURE PROGRAM Films shown as follows: Walt 
Disney’s ‘‘Beaver Valley’’; Walt Disney’s ‘‘Nature’s 
Strongest Creatures”; Walt Disney’s ‘‘Bear Country’’; 
“Grand Canyon.” Washington Crossing State Park, Pa. 
Rte. 32, 2'/2 miles south of New Hope. Free and open to 
public. 2 p.m. 


February 12 — “THE PHANTOM TOLL BOOTH,” Fantasy into 
the world of numbers, letters, and sounds. New Jersey 
State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 
1 and 3 p.m. Free admission. 


February 12 — “THE SNOW QUEEN BALLET” performed by 
the Ballet Des Jeunes dance troupe, recounts the tale of a 
young boy lost in the northern lands. 2:00 p.m. Montgom- 
ery County Community College, Blue Bell, Pa. Tickets 
$1.25. Information 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


‘February 13 — LIVE CHILDREN’S THEATRE by a talented 


Maximillion Productions cast. ‘‘Secret Agent 004 and the 
Frankenstein Caper.” New Jersey State Museum, West 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. 3:00 p.m. Admission $1.00. 


February 19, 20 — “ONE LITTLE INDIAN,” Disney adventure. 
New Jersey State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 1 and 3 p.m. Free admission. 


February 26, 27 — “THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF THE 
BROTHERS GRIMM,” Film versions of three fairy tales. 
New Jersey State Museum, West State Street, Trenton, 
N. J. 1 and 3 p.m. Free admission. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


February 1, 8 — BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 
weekly sessions. ‘‘Caring for the Whole Family’’ and 
‘Treatment Services Available for the Alcoholic & Family” 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 94 E. Oakland Ave., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 8:00 p.m. Information 215:345-6644. 


February 1-13 — THE FELS PLANETARIUM, The Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Mars — 
Search for Life.’’ Results of the recent Viking Mars missions 
are examined and the search for life on Mars is explored. 
Planetarium Director H. George Hamilton weaves the 
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BE NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


thread of life through this new stellar presentation. Show 
times: Daily at 2 p.m. Saturday at 11 a.m., 1, 2 and 3 p.m. 
Sunday at 2, 3 and 4 p.m. New show February 16, title to 
be announced. Information 215:564-3375. 


February 2, 9, 16, 23 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
PROGRAM. Free introductory lectures every Wednesday 
1 p.m. and 8 p.m., 62 W. State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
For information call 215:348-4718. 


February 5 — SKI TRIP TO JACK FROST sponsored by Bucks 
County Dept. of Parks and Recreation. Contact Kent Perkins 
at the Dept. 215:757-0571 to register as soon as possible. 


February 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — WEEKEND LECTURES, 
“Benjamin Franklin: Scientist and Inventor.” Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Show times 
12:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


THEATRE 


February 1-5 — ‘‘READERS THEATRE: THE NIGHT 
THOREAU SPENT IN JAIL” produced by Little Theatre, 
West Chester State College, Pa. 8:00 p.m. 


February 1-19 — CHELTENHAM PLAYHOUSE, 439 Ashbourne 
Road, Cheltenham, Pa. ‘‘Dames at Sea.” Curtain time 
8:30 p.m.; 7:30 p.m. opening night. Admission $4.50. Stu- 
dents & senior citizens (Friday only) $3.50. Information 
215:ES9-4027. 


February 3-20 — McCARTER THEATER COMPANY presents 
“The Physicists” at the theatre in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Information 609:921-8700. 


February 4, 5, 11, 12 — KING OF PRUSSIA PLAYERS, 
Henderson & So. Gulph Roads, King of Prussia, Pa. 
“And Miss Reardon Drinks a Little.” Curtain time 8:30 
p.m. Group rates, season tickets. Information 215:265-1782. 


February 4-26 — CENTERSTAGE PRODUCTIONS at the Hat- 
boro Manor Dinner Theater, 122 N. York Road, Hatboro, 
Pa. ‘Barefoot In the Park.” Friday & Saturday evenings. 
For information call 215:0S5-1800. 


February 4-27 — HUNTINGDON VALLEY DINNER THEATRE, 
Inc., 2633 Philmont Ave., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. ‘‘A Funny 
Thing Happened on the Way to the Forum.” Dinner Fri. & 
Sat. 6-8 p.m., show 8:30 p.m. Sunday dinner 5-7 p.m., show 
7 p.m. Information 215:WI7-7171. 


February 12 — “THE SNOW QUEEN BALLET” performed by 
the Ballet Des Jeunes dance troupe recounts the tale of a 
young boy lost in the northern lands. 2 p.m. Tickets $1.25 
Montgomery County Community College, Blue Bell, Pa. 
Information 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


February 22-26 — ‘‘GYPSY’’ presented at Turks Head Play- 
house, West Chester State College, West Chester, Pa. 8:00 
p.m. Information 215:436-2266. 


February 23-28 — McCARTER PRODUCTIONS presents ‘‘The 
Physicists” at the Annenberg Theatre, Center City, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Information 609:921-8700. 


February 24, 25, 26, 27 — WEST CHESTER STATE COLLEGE 
THEATRE DANCE GROUP, Philips Memorial Auditorium, 
West Chester, Pa. 8:15 p.m. (Feb. 27, 3:00 p.m. only). 
Information 215:436-2266. 


CW 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN FEBRUARY 1 thru 28 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters, and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 
without, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.; Sun., 50 with reservations, 
50 without; 1 - 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 
215:MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed 
legal holidays. 


(Continued on next page) 


FAMOUS BRAND FURNITURE & CARPETS 


General Electric Appliances 
Living room suites 
Bedroom suites 

Dinette sets 

Sofa beds 


Platform rockers 

Mattresses 

Living room tables 

Chairs 

Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


Serving Bucks County Since 1946 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thursday —Friday 
Until 9 p.m. 


busts PANORAMB * 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, PA. 


DI3-1192 
348-5611 


i 
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NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


designate. 


Subscription. 
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BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC 
6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
12 mos. at $7.50 
24 mos. at $14.00 
36 mos. at $21.00 


O Renewal 


Name 


New Subscription 


Gift Subscription 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 


I cat 


City 


Send as Gift to: 


ee 


I am Á- 


City 
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BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 be- 
tween New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sunday, 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 for 
information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 1313 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th Floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 


daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. - 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 
mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1 - 5 p.m., 7 - 9 p.m. 
Free. Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215: MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 to 5 p.m.; 
Weekend and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No admission. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 p.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. - Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
children under 12 $.75. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31⁄2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 


information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission $.50. 

WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, PA. See listings for 


David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. a 


Bucks county apparel 


WOMEN’S 


factory Outlet 


WITH CLASS 
Name Brands — First Quality Merchandise 


UP TO 50, OFF 
PHONE: 348-9522 


LOCATION — 3617 Old Easton Hwy. Behind Conti's Restaurant 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 10 — 5:30 pm Fri. 10 — 9 pm 
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TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 47) 


and castles to the alkaline flats and 
mountains of ore and coal surrounding 
the irrigated valleys of the latter day 
saints. ‘‘This was the place,” but it 
took a lot of faith and labor to make the 
dream come true. The valley of the 
Great Salt Lake is well developed and 
populated. (Utah still has the highest 
birth rate of the U.S.) Steel works, 
mines and prosperous farms support a 
swarm of cities and built a host of 
temples whose Tolkien-like spires 
dominate the landscape, while the 
Ellipsoid Tabernacle is still a marvel of 
acoustics. The Mormons mix tourism 
and proselytism, and we must dodge 
the gently hardening soft sell of their 
guides. Commerce continues un- 
daunted here, and an old trolley barn 
has been converted to a well-designed 
series of shops and restaurants. Here, 
we enjoyed a ‘“‘farewell to Ruth” 
Japanese hot-table-dinner with the 
culinary flourishes which saute steak, 
zuccini, mushroom, shrimp and bean 
sprouts into a delicious potpourri lubri- 
cated by warm sake. The following 
morning, Ruth left by plane for crested 
Butte (of B. Callaway fame) where her 
son Bruce is trying to merge dentistry 
and the good life. 

We drove north through more Mor- 
mon land — now devoted to orchards 
and dairy farms with cheese factories 
all proclaiming their alpine credits’ 
crossing the Cache Valley of Idaho to 
Wyoming — Jackson’s Hole and The 
Grand Tetons. We are seeing them 
still in winter garb. Deep snow coats 
the jagged peaks from glacier cap to 
ice-covered lakes trapped by the mo- 
raines of the glacier melts and ava- 
lanches of 10,000 years ago. The valley 
is also snow-covered, so we must hug 
the plowed routes and can only enjoy 
hints of flowered meadows at lake 
edge during the summer months. We 
will leave tomorrow for Yellowstone 
Park where we have been warned of 
20’ roadside drifts. Hopefully, the 
warm breath of the hot springs and 
geysers will melt a path for us to some 
of Yellowstone’s scenic wonders. 

Regards to all — 
The Radoffs 


NESHAMINY ARTS 
(Continued from page 29) 


ity. Whether or not a school district is 
being successful in providing a good 
arts education is extremely difficult to 
gauge. As Dr. Pearlberg says, you 
would need an educational critic in 
conjunction with a connoisseur to eval- 
uate the program. 

Neshaminy School District does of- 
fer some high quality arts experiences 
for its’ students. The fact that the 
district was chosen to be one of a few 
to participate in the state’s pilot 
program in the arts points up its 
strength. The fact that Dr. Pearlberg 
has chaired sessions at national con- 
ferences both in art education and 
music points up visibility at a nation- 
wide level. The fact that the teachers 
are enthusiastic about the programs 
points up its vigor. 

Of course it is not perfect — what is? 
There are some classes that are a bust 
and some teachers who forgot to pick 
up imagination when they picked up 
their diplomas. Not all students are 
exposed to some of the better pro- 
grams. The ‘‘luck of the draw,” so to 
speak, works here — whether they are 
in the right school with the right 
teacher. As Eileen Finley most accur- 
ately says, ‘‘The curriculum doesn’t 
actually make or break the program — 
it is the individual teacher.” Pamph- 
lets and course descriptions can be 
published until the printing presses 
collapse from overwork, but no amount 
of printed gobbledygook will substi- 
tute for a dynamite teacher with a 
dynamite idea. 

Yes, other local school districts have 
some excellent classes and some excel- 
lent teachers. But Neshaminy appears 
to have a higher percentage. Why? 
After spending many hours talking to 
teachers, watching classes in action 
(and wishing my children were in 
them!), it all seemed to feed back to 
Dr. Pearlberg. He revels in the 
humanistic approach to the arts and he 
has spent years both practicing and 
preaching. He acts as a magnet, 
drawing teachers to the district who 
share his views. And probably most 
important of all, his enthusiasm is 
quite contagious! E 


Open Daily 8 — 5, eves. except Mon. 6 — 9; Sat. 9 — 3 


LOOK FOR OUR SIGN... 


BATHROOMS 
& KITCHENS 


CABINETS : FIXTURES - ACCESSORIES 


WILLOW GROVE 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


Quality at moderate pricing since 1931. 
ROUTE 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. (% mi. N. of Trainer’s) 
257-2732 536-7020 


your 


BANKAMERICARD 


master charge 
a 


Trevose Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 
Trevose 
Feasterville 
Southampton 


Buckingham 
Morrisville 
Newtown 
Cornwells Heights 


CUSTOM TAILORING 
AT ITS FINEST 


When you purchase a fine custom-tailored suit or sports coat 
from de Sousa, you are acquiring a meticulously crafted 
garment, using the finest of imported woolens from Spain, 
Italy and Britain, by one of the best Master Tailors in the 
North Penn Valley. 


Come in today . . . find out just how well an excellently 
designed suit or sport coat enhances your professional 
appearance. We also handle ready-made clothes of distinction. 


Custom-Crafted Suits from. ... . $275.00 
Custom-Crafted Sport Coats from . . .$150.00 
Custom-Crafted Slacks from 


os de Sousa’s 


Tere © Ea TAILORING & CLOTHING 
Wed. i i ; 503 E. Broad St. Souderton, Pa. 
Sat. : : 723-2380 


HOURS: 
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THOREAU 
Not Walden but Henry would have found peace and contentment here 
— and so can you! The pointed stone house is uniquely situated at the 
end of a half mile long driveway overlooking beautiful Tohickon Creek. 
Home has large living room with fireplace, dining room, kitchen, two 
bedrooms and bath upstairs. Located on over 23 acres. Price $112,500. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


30 N. Main St. patil... OPEN 


Chalfont, Pa. Š 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Phone PA, 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 -All Other Days 


THE LOVELY ROLLING HILLS of this fine Bucks County Community 
are a fitting setting for this custom built home. The unusual floor plan 
allows for spacious living and entertainment areas. The huge family 
room has a brick fireplace and an outside entrance. The attractive kitchen 
has a large dining area. Four bedrooms, 2% baths and 2 car garage under 
rec room complete the picture. $79,900. Call Bill Quain 822-1901. 


a SPECTACULAR Contemporary on 3.4 acres in 
Solebury Twp. 3700 sq. ft. of living area! 
$169, 500. 


ECLUDED 10 acre setting in rural Tinicum Twp. 
w/ handsome pointed stone house, barn w/apt. 
$190, 000. 


Are BEDROOM home conveniently located in 


Doylestown Boro! Interesting floor plan. New 
Smith 


listing — $68, 900. 
e 
gp associates 39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


rs 345-7795 
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SCARLETT O'HARA WOULD HAVE... 


loved to grace these Spiral Stairs. Four bedrooms plus a den — 2% baths, 
full furnished basement — central air — beautiful recreation room with 
warm fireplace. The covered patio surveys a gentle stream. Only $94,900. 


Olde Towie "Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,~ REALTOR 


183 Bustleton Pike o Feasterville, Pa. 19047 
322-2020 OR7-3553 


For those of you who revel in the comfort of old world living and want 
the conveniences of town, we are offering a most gracious home in the 
Borough of Newtown. This charming home has 4 lovely bedrooms and 
1% baths. The dining room has a built in china closet and there is an 
eat-in kitchen. The once dismal cellar is renovated with brick and stone 
and barnboard and is now a cozy family room. There is a nice front 
porch and rear brick patio. Priced in the $60’s. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley » (215) 493-6535 


CHOICE OF THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN — pointed stone manor 
home, located on 10 acres. This beautifully restored home has 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 with fireplaces, 2% baths, large living room with fireplace, 
dining room with walk-in fireplace and open beams, spacious eat-in 
kitchen, library and game room, both with cathedral ceilings, & tremen- 
dous family room with fireplace. Outbuildings and pool. Many fine 
colonial features throughout. Beautifully landscaped. $300,000.00. 
Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., 1-348-3508 — anytime. 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


PERFECTION 

One of Bucks County’s finest estates. Richboro area, convenient com- 
muting to Phila. and New York. 31 acres (additional land available), with 
stream, stocked pond and woodland, Broad lawns sweep down to the 
30 x 70 swimming pool. The house, completely restored and enlarged, 
is well back from the quiet side-road and is completely surrounded by 
huge old shade trees, It has 12 rooms, 5 stone fireplaces (2 walk-in); 
7 bedrooms, 3% baths; family room (22 x 26); screened dining patio 
(15 x 35); outbuildings include a stone barn, with box stalls for riding 
horses; heated greenhouse and a modern 5 room guest house, Everything 
you could hope for in a country place is here! in immaculate con- 
dition and to be sold for $265,000. Please send for illustrated brochure. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET @ DOYLESTOWN, PA. è 348.3558 


YARDLEY, PA. 

On almost 2 river-front acres of old shade trees and exquisite land- 
scaping, this beautifully built 8-room custom residence has spacious 
living and dining rooms overlooking a flagstone, awninged terrace, lovely 
den with second fireplace, newly decorated kitchen, 4 spacious bed- 
rooms, 3 full tiled baths and basement gameroom. Stroll the beautiful 
grounds and see the fine Sylvan pool. It will be our pleasure to show this 
fine property. Only $129,500. 


WM H FULPER, REALTORS 


19 S. Main Street Yardley, Pa. 
Phone (215) 493-4007 
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JERICHO VALLEY 


No finer horse country than Jericho Valley, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. 


No finer horse country estate than our new listing on Thompson 
Mill Road! 4 Bedroom Cape Cod, maids quarters, 4 stall stable and 
barn, heated pool, greenhouse, farm pond. All on 5.9 beautiful acres. 


OXFORD VALLEY ROAD BOX 111, R: D: NO. 1 


LANGHORNE, PA. 19047 
Telephone 943-7500 - 968-6300 


SOLEBURY 


Believed to be the first creamery in Pa., now a magnificently restored 
6 bedroom pointed stone residence with tenant house, lake and water- 
fall on 2% acres. Asking only $154,000. 


96 West State Street 
Geo. H. 
WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 
aie Pennsylvania 18901 


1830 — Preserved and Dignified DOYLESTOWN BORO $89,900.00 


(Ne Seek ogi, ` 


Front View 
Lovely Early American Farm House carefully tended through the years. 
Intimate drawing room with English Delft Tiles around formal fireplace. 
Comfortable Library-Den overlooks new 18x26 Garden Room that features 
Privacy, Mercer Floor Tile and Pella Casement windows. Colonial dining 
room has charming brick raised fireplace. Quaint dine-in kitchen. 


E 
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Rear View: Pool, Patio and Shade 
Three comfortable bedrooms and pretty bath on second floor. Attic storage, 
Basement Laundry, Work Shop and Powder room. Original root cellar. 
Wonderful old shade with fenced Court Yard that has a private sanctuary 
corner with plantings, viewed from Garden Room. Privacy at Pool and 


Patio — Old Shade — Attractive Car Ports. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


57 WEST COURT STREET 


REALTOR 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


Days & Eves. 348-8200 “At the time and temperature sign” 348-5657 
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Ethan Allen Winter Sale 


Shopping for Ethan Allen furniture rooms, bedrooms, dining rooms, 
is a rewarding experience... lamps, accessories, wall-to-wall 
especially now. Because now you carpeting, area rugs and draperies 
can save ona large selection of Come in now, and take advantage 
new Ethan Allen furniture at prices. of our professional decorating 
you ve been waiting for. Living advice at no charge. 


Save 10 to20% 


i rh 


Your Ethan Allen Galleries 


Georgetown 
Manor 


Cherry Hill: Langhorne: Paoli: Montgomeryville: 
Rte. 70, near Garden State Race Track Rt. 1 near Oxford Valley;Mall 1616 Lancaster Ave., Rte.30 where Rte. 309 meets 202 
609-663-1605 215-757-5118 644-2200 643-4555 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


MARCH 1977 OR? ONE DOLLAR C ay 
Serving Bucks County and the Delaware Valley 


DOYLESTOWN’S V.I.A. 
DOYLESTOWN’S MAYOR 
“BOMB” SCARE 
ARTIST DAVID FRAME 
on T ce _ A WRITING COUPLE 
one, MMM 
cee en | POEMS TO ENJOY 
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Newtown Road 
18954 


We AL = 


345 Richboro- 


Richboro, Pa. 


pe * - Pa 
Free Library of Northampto 


We lend money 
for many reasons 


-iut a vacation or 


Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 
money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OXFORD NIALLEY 


OXFORD VALLEY MALL = 

PRESENTS è 

4 LIVELY MONTH 
OF EVENTSe 


FEB. 20-27 — RECREATIONAL 
VEHICLE SHOW 


MARCH 2 — PA. STATE LOTTERY DRAWING 
The Keystone State will hold its regular weekly 
drawing on March 2 in the Wanamaker Court. 

MARCH 9-13 — FORKAY GEM 

& MINERAL SHOW 


A large and beautiful assortment of exotic gems, 
rocks and jewelry for display and purchase. 


MARCH 15 — BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
Live and in Concert the fabulous recording stars, 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Concert will begin at 9:15 
p.m. in the Wanamaker’s Court Tuesday evening 
March 15, 1977. 

MARCH 19 & 20 — PHILA. REGION, 

SPORTS CAR CLUB OF AMERICA 

Complete display of various types of Sports Cars 
in the Gimbels and Wanamaker Courts. 

MARCH 27 — EASTER FANTASY 
The celebration of the coming of Spring and 
Easter Bunny begin this week and will continue 
through Easter Sunday. 


TIN 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


ON THE COVER: 

Doylestown’s three hospital 
buildings down the years, 

as viewed by David Frame 

in his latest sortie into nostalgia. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DOMESTIC: 

12 issues $ 7.50 

24 issues 14.00 

36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: 

Canada — Add $1.00 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 
All Other — Add $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Notification must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous 
delivery of magazine. Please include old 
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Bepeaking 


By Gerry Wallerstein 


Last year at this time Doylestonians 
seemed to be held in the grip of 
paralyzing fear — fear of the new 
mall, fear of its effect on Doyles- 
town’s business life, fear of the future 
in general. 

Twelve months later, despite a 
winter we’ll all remember but prefer 
to forget, there are real signs of 
progress toward a renaissance in 
Doylestown and Central Bucks. 

1. The nonprofit Doylestown Park- 
ing Corporation, established by the 
Doylestown Business Association, has 
been in operation for nine months. 
The new system for short-term park- 
ing (20 minutes free, 30 minutes free 
for each validation stamp) has helped 
make more space available for shop- 
pers, and this Spring supervised bi- 
cycle racks will be added. Long-term 
parking spaces are currently being 
rented to area residents as well as 
business proprietors without parking 
facilities of their own, and in the near 
future acquisition of additional park- 
ing areas will be possible with the 
Corporation’s revenues. 

2. This Spring the Nature Club will 
cooperate by planting trees and 
shrubs and generally upgrading the 
appearance of the existing parking 
lots. 

3. A Historical and Architectural 
Commission has been authorized to 
review all new proposed signs for the 
historic area of Doylestown, as well as 
proposed changes to historic 
buildings. 

4. The Central Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce, through its’ new Beautifi- 
cation Committee, will develop and 
stimulate projects to enhance the 
charm and attractiveness of Doyles- 
town and other Central Bucks com- 
munities. 

5. A 10-day arts and cultural festi- 
val, organized by the History and Arts 


35 W. BROAD STREET 
HOPEWELL, N.J. 08525 
(609) 466-2322 


Committee of the Central Bucks 
Chamber, with cooperation from many 
arts and cultural organizations in the 
County, is being planned for Septem- 
ber 30th through October 9th. 

6. Imaginative plans have been pre- 


sented for renovating and recycling 
several old structures in Central 


Bucks, including the possibility of a 
mini-mall in Doylestown. 

7. The Bucks County Historical So- 
ciety has been awarded a grant of 


Winter Sale 


CARL N. 


SINCE 1930 


Featuring Authentic Colonial 


REPRODUCTIONS & ADAPTATIONS 


& — W 
ane 


SAVE 10 TO 30% 


ON REGULAR & SPECIAL ORDER MERCHANDISE 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


ROUTE 202 SOUTH 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 18901 
(215) 345-8400 


Browsing Hours / Mon., Fri. 10 ’til 9, Tue., Wed., Thur., Sat. 10 ’til 5 


RIST 


PEDDLER’S VILLAGE 
LAHASKA, PA. 18931 
(215) 794-7477 


$88,000 by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for the creation of 
an orientation exhibit for the Mercer 
Museum complex. The grant period is 
March 1st through August 31st. 

8. The purchase of 15 acres for a 
township park on Sauerman Road has 
been approved. 

9. A day-long educational seminar, 
covering important aspects of busi- 
ness management, is planned for May 
(Continued on next page) 
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25th at the Warrington Country Club, 
under the sponsorship of the Business 
and Professional Committee of the 
Central Bucks Chamber. 

10. A steering committee, under 
interim chairman Bruce Katsiff of 
Bucks County Community College, is 
working on the establishment of a 
Bucks County Art Alliance. 

All of these are steps to be ap- 
plauded but there is still a great deal 
to be done. What can you do for your 
community? 

If you are a member of a gardening 
club, get your club to select a project 
to beautify your town, or offer to help 
the Chamber’s Beautification Com- 
mittee with its’ projects. 

Do you belong to a civic or service 
club? Offer your group’s services for a 
project, or raise money that can be 
used to purchase trees, shrubs, out- 
door benches, flower boxes, etc. 

Are you a member of an art league? 
Share your group’s talents with your 
community by offering to paint murals 


on any unsightly exteriors (or in- 
teriors) of public structures in your 
neighborhood. 

Be a booster for your community — 
tell others about its’ good points 
rather than knocking its’ deficiencies 
— especially since you’ll be working 
to eliminate the latter! 

By sharing in your community’s 
renaissance you will not only enjoy 
the camaraderie of working with 
others toward an exciting goal, but 
also find satisfaction in the visible 
results in your surroundings. Join the 
effort now — call the Chamber office 
(348-3913) to ask what you or your 
club can do to help, or make an offer 
of an ongoing project for which your 
club or organization will undertake 
responsibility. 

If many share the work, the work 
will be light, and the result will be 
communities that are adelight to the 
eye and a tonic for the soul. What 
better commitment could you make 
for Spring, the season of renewal? W 


ANTOINETTE ADAM is a former 
teacher of nurses turned librarian who 
does volunteer work in a medical 
library. A two-term president of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women, she 
is a published freelance writer. She 
lives in Philadelphia. 

JOHN C. HALDERMAN is a free- 
lance writer who is a frequent con- 
tributor to The Daily Intelligencer. A 
graduate of Lafayette College and 
Columbia University, he teaches 
English in the Hatboro-Horsham 
School District. He lives in Doyles- 
town. 

LOUISE J. PANNI writes, “I am a 
housewife and part-time secretary, 
have a 22-year-old daughter and 18- 
year-old son; my husband is employed 
by IBM. I have been writing seriously 
for the past six years and my poems 
have appeared in such publications as 
Modern Maturity, Wall Street 


Journal, Family Weekly, Denver Post 
and Sunday Digest. She is a resident 
of Hyde Park, N.Y. 

FLORENCE A. PETERSON was a 
teacher of English and Journalism for 
34 years. She received her B.A. from 
Nebraska University and her M.A. 
from Northwestern University. She 
writes, ‘‘Since retiring, I have sold 
some 30 poems, two stories for chil- 
dren and two travel articles.” She 
lives in Seal Beach, California. 

PANSYE H. POWELL is a former 
teacher of English, dramatics and 
creative writing and is a member of 
many honorary, education and poetry 
societies. She has published a book of 
serious verse, Deep Roots, as well as 
short stories and articles. Ten of her 
poems won a prize for light verse in 
the 1973 contest of the Utah Institute 
of Fine Arts, and she is listed in 
Who’s Who of American Women, 
Royal Blue Book, World’s Who’s Who 
of American Women and the Inter- 
national Who’s Who in Poetry. She 
lives in Doylestown. 

LOIS S. STEINER is a graduate of 
Albert Einstein Medical Center School 
of Nursing and is now an active and 

(Continued on page 8) 


On the house! 


Your free copy of the 1977 
Ethan Allen Treasury of decorating ideas. 


> Just published! The beautiful new 
a CI 1977 Ethan Allen Treasury of 
exciting decorating ideas. 392 pages 
filled with the latest trends. See how 
traditional furnishings can create 
many moods. Learn new window 
treatments, room arrangements, new 
ways to use color and fabrics. It’s all 

in the new 1977 Ethan Allen Treasury! 
A $7.50 value that’s 
yours free when 
you visit us. 
No purchase 
necessary. 


This coupon entitles bearer to one complimentary 
copy of The Treasury of Ethan Allen American 
Traditional Interiors. No purchase required. 


NAME 
STREET 


OI SE) | EP 
(Sorry no mail or phone requests). 


Pick up your 
Treasury at our 
Ethan Allen Gallery 


Come on over to our house... 
ja Georgetown Manor 
) An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan 


Free professional home planning service 
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Our decorating 
consultant RUTH LACKS 
can help you choose a 
color scheme, coordinate 
window treatments, and 
offers you personalized 
attention. At no 


additional charge. 


LARGE SELECTION 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


1106 OLD YORK ROAD 
ABINGTON, PA. (215) 885-6677 


(At Susquehanna — 1 mi. N. of Bloomingdale’s) 
Free Parking on bank lot across the street. 


In Business Over 50 Years 


Watson's Insurance 
Agency Inc. 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
Contact: FRANK J. McCORMICK 


HOURS: DAILY 8:30 — 5:00 CALL: 348-9063 
834 No. Easton Hwy. Doylestown, Pa. 


Doylestown 
‘Cross Keys 
‘Dublin 


Three offices to serve you . . . and you get 5⁄4% per year for your regular 
savings, compounded daily to yield 5.47% per year. 

Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 

High interest and security — that’s what you get at Doylestown Federal. 


““On Monument Square” 


Doylestown Federal Savt in 
Vad Loan Amim SMe 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CROSS KEYS OFFICE: % MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. 611 


DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN 
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PANORAMA’S PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 6) 
practicing member of the Bucks 
County Board of Realtors, employed 
by David Dickstein Realty in Levit- 
town. The mother of three children 
currently away at college, she writes, 
“I am attempting to fulfill a lifetime 
ambition to write. I’ve been published 
in Accent!, the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of the Bucks County Courier 
Times.” She lives in Levittown. 
CRAIG WARNER is a graduate of 
Nichols College in Massachusetts, and 
attended the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art. An agent for New York 
Life Insurance Co., he has been free- 
lancing as an artist for the past 10 
years in his spare time ‘‘for release 
and enjoyment.’’ Married to Joyce 
Warner (formerly of PANORAMA’s 
staff), they have two children and live 
in Chalfont. Readers will recognize 
Mr. Warner as the recent illustrator 
of PANORAMA’S The Compost 
Heap. E 


Once again it is PANORAMA’S 


pleasure to salute Doylestown, the 
community which saw the birth of our 
publication back in 1959 and whose 
residents and business community 
have helped it blossom over the inter- 
vening years into the full-fledged 
regional magazine it is today. 

I can think of no symbols more 
indicative of the strength and char- 
acter of Doylestown’s people than the 
V.I.A. and Mayor Vincent Gorman, 
whose histories and accomplishments 
are delineated in two articles by 
Maureen Haggerty. Doylestonians 
feel a strong identity with their town, 
area and county, and a relatively 
recent arrival, artist David Frame, 
expresses his own enthusiasm by pre- 
serving the town’s charm on canvas 
for posterity. Bryna Paston provides a 
profile of this talented man, whose 

(Continued on page 13) 


JENKINTOWN 
OXFORD VALLEY MALL 
MONTGOMERY MALL 
KING OF PRUSSIA 


Having Calvin Klein underfoot is a nice feeling. 


So keep on his sneak when ges 
you're scurrying around town as well as 
when you're showing off your smashing serve. 
White, beige or blue. With it's. 
signed tote bag, 25. 00 
Designer Shoes, second floor, 
Central, Philadelphia; all JW stores. Ve o 
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FLOWER SHOW 


Have you had enough of snow and cold, and 
are you longing to see even a brown, wilted 
blade of grass? The winter blahs can be cured 
just by a visit to the 1977 Philadelphia Flower 
and Garden Show. 

The show, the largest on the east coast, 
opens Sunday, March 13, and continues through 
Sunday, March 20, at the Philadelphia Civic 
Center. Visitors will see a wide variety of plants 
and flowers incorporated in historical, educa- 
tional and decorative exhibits. These displays 
come from a wide range of exhibitors, including 


= FREE LECTURES 
FROM BELL OF PA. 


Bell Telephone Company is offering a free 
30-minute lecture called ‘‘Science is Not 
Magic,” and it is available to local social clubs 
and other organizations simply by calling the 
local Bell Telephone Company business office. 

This lecture uses feats of magic to develop 
and discuss the science of communications. 

Geraldine McCormick, Bell’s Lecturer, gives 
this lecture and nine others. 

The other lectures that are available are 
“Hello Out There,” ‘The Sea. . . Promise of 
Tomorrow,” ‘‘Mind Your Own Business,” 
“How to Be Happy Though Dissatisfied,” 
“Terror by Telephone,” ‘‘The Changing 
Years,” “The Eye of Imagination,” ‘‘Is Any- 
body Listening?” and ‘‘Diamonds are Differ- 
ent.” 

Any of these talks are sure to spark group 
interest and will make any meeting well worth 
attending. E 
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nurseries, florists, plant societies, public insti- 
tutions and garden clubs. 

This year’s Flower Show also celebrates the 
150th anniversary of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, the show’s sponsoring organ- 
ization. 

Its not just pretty flowers and pleasing 
designs by any means. Even the most cautious 
visitor to the 1977 Philadelphia Flower and 
Garden Show will exit with a large accumula- 
tion of horticultural knowledge, because there 
is a wide breadth of ‘‘green’’ information and 
ideas for even the novice. 

Everything’s coming up roses . . . and thou- 
sands of other varieties of flowers at the Flower 
Show. 

Pick any possible spot and there’s an exhibit 
at the 1977 Philadelphia Flower and Garden 
Show that will show you what type of garden 
can work there. Chances are, if you can think of 
a location, they have found a garden for it. 

A walk through the show is like a trip 
through a travelogue . . . everywhere you look, 
there are unusual plants and flowers growing as 
if they were at home. Water . . . running, 
falling, and simply resting . . . is seen every- 
where in a variety of exhibits. 

Check our ‘‘What’s Happening” column for 
show hours and admission prices. Beat the 
blahs and see spring in bloom, and remember it 
will come eventually to your back yard! Gi 


APRIL FORECAST 


If you’re expecting to read a weather report, 
look again! Anticipate April’s arrival by plan- 
ning now to reserve the month’s first Monday, 
April 4th, for a day at Lavender Hall, Route 
532, Newtown, Pa. The occasion? The third 
annual Health and Welfare Conference of the 
United Way of Bucks County. The theme? 
‘People Helping People — THERE MUST BE 
A BETTER WAY!” 

The conference is open to the public and will 
feature speakers from national, state and local 
levels as well as workshops exploring health, 
welfare and consumer issues. Cost of the entire 
day, including luncheon, is $10 if reserved 
before March 15, and $12 after that date. For 
further information, call the office of the United 
Way of Bucks County, 215:949-1660 or 215: 
348-4810. | 


ma’s Pantry 


FEED THE BIRDS 


We all know birds are good neighbors. Their 
songs, colors and lively activities add much to 
the joys of suburban living. Did you know they 
also help us control insects that attack flowers, 
lawns, gardens and people? 

Feeding birds can be a mutually satisfying 
experience . . . providing the birds with essen- 
tial nourishment while delighting the bird 
watchers as well. 

Bird feeding is especially important during 
the winter months when birds must eat more 
food to maintain their high body temperatures, 
says John Pope, County Agent. A heavy winter 
snow can effectively remove most natural food, 
and it is at this time that birds are especially 
aided by a good supply of food at your feeding 
station. 

Feeding can also be especially important to 
bird survival during late winter and early spring 
when birds are beginning to migrate north on 
their return to their nesting habitat. 

More bird species feed on grains than any 
other food at feeding stations. Grains are high 
in nutrition and for their unit weight, they 
supply birds with more energy than most foods. 
The optimum commercial bird seed mixtures 
for winter feeding should contain large amounts 
of sunflower seed, cracked corn and millets. 
Most species show a strong preference for sun- 
flower seed. These species include: Evening 
Grosbeak, Black-capped Chickadee and Nut- 
hatch. It is helpful to provide ground shell or 
fine sand for birds during the winter months. 
Birds use this rough material in their gizzards 
to crack and grind the smaller seeds which are 
not cracked by their beaks, says Mr. Pope. The 
grit can be scattered on feeders and mixed with 
seed. 

If you want to discourage squirrels from visit- 
ing table feeders, place the feeder on an alumi- 
num pole, five to six feet above the ground and 
away from trees. 

The bird-watcher’s yard can be a pleasing 
background for watching birds and at the same 
time may help to increase the variety of birds 
which will visit nearby feeders. A yard with 
flowers and berry-producing shrubbery will not 
only attract feeding birds but will encourage 
birds to nest there, providing enjoyment 
throughout the year. 

So think of our fair-feathered friends the next 
time you’re at the supermarket and pick up a 
supply of winter nourishment to contribute to 
the cause! @ 


STRIP MINING HEARINGS 


Public hearings have been scheduled by the 
Environmental Quality Board for March 7 and 8 
on proposed new requirements for strip mining, 
and on March 23 for proposed new regulations 
on Federal grants for construction of sewage 
facilities. 

The purpose of the proposed new regulation 
is to require the Department of Environmental 
Resources to undertake a survey of the environ- 
mental characteristics of designated areas for 
the purpose of making recommendations for 
final regulations and for defining areas to be 
included in final regulations and to impose 
restrictions on surface mining in designated 
areas. 

The hearings on strip mine regulations will 
be held in the Brookville Court House, Brook- 
ville, Jefferson County, at 7 p.m., March 7, and 
at the Howard Johnson Motor Lodge in Mon- 
roeville, Allegheny County, at 7 p.m. on 
March 8. 

The hearing on sewage facilities construction 
grants will be held in the Fulton National Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, starting at 10:00 a.m. on 
March 23. 

The revised regulations are necessary to 
bring the state rules in line with new Federal 
requirements and to change the rating priority 
system used to determine which projects should 
be first to receive grant offers to make use of 
new stream segment categories and aid small 
municipalities. 

Copies of both proposed regulations are 
available from the Environmental Quality 
Board, Box 2357, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120, (717: 
787-4526). 

Those wishing to testify at either hearing 
should contact the Environmental Quality Board 
at that address. 

Written comments, suggestions or objections 
should be forwarded to the same address within 
30 days of the strip mine hearings and within 10 
days of the sewage facilities hearing. Copies of 
any written submissions should also be sent to 
the relevant DER program staff: The Associate 
Deputy Secretary for Mines and Land Protec- 
tion or the Bureau of Water Quality Manage- 
ment, Division of Water Supply and Sewerage, 
Box 2063, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. a 


SUPER LUNCH 


Tired of lunching alone at home? Exhausted 
your list of interesting local eateries? Looking 
for stimulating conversation while you nibble? 
Central Bucks School District residents and 
business persons are invited to join Super- 
intendent of Schools, William R. Hingston, for 
lunch and informal conversation. The luncheons 
are held Wednesday afternoons at Pine Run 
Elementary School, New Britain. 

The informal lunches offer the superintend- 
ent an opportunity to hear the concerns of local 
taxpayers about their schools. Some of the 
guests are parents, while others have no 
children in the schools they are supporting 
through tax revenues. Guests are invited to ask 
questions which may be on their minds during 
the hour and a half session. About ten people 
attend each week. 

Anyone wishing to be included in the noon 
luncheons should contact the community rela- 
tions office at the administration center, 
345-1400, in order to be scheduled for an up- 
coming session. a 


BERMUDA 
BIOLOGICAL BEAUTY 


You’ve heard about the beauties of Bermuda 
and always longed to visit it, but you’re much 
too busy with the books and studying to realize 
your dream? Luck is with West Chester State 
College graduate and undergraduate students 
because they will have the opportunity to study 
the exotic flora and fauna on the island of 
Bermuda this summer from August 10 to 18, for 
a course sponsored by the college’s Department 
of Geography and Planning. 

Participants will earn three undergraduate or 
graduate credits while taking a walking tour 
through Hamilton, Bermuda’s major city, ex- 
ploring the famous pink beaches and touring 
historic St. George’s island. Also included will 
be tours of the Biological Station for Research 
and the NASA installations, lectures on the 
geography and geology of Bermuda and boat 
cruises to study sea life. A paper on the week’s 
activities in Bermuda will be required. 

Official registration for the Bermuda study 
tour will be held on the WCSC campus on 
August 8, but advance registration is neces- 
sary. A deposit of $50.00 should be made as 
soon as possible to insure a reservation. The 
deadline for advance registration is May 20. 

For more information on course requirements 
or trip accommodations contact Dr. George 
Langdon, Department of Geography and Plan- 
ning, West Chester State College, West 
Chester, Pa. 19380, telephone 215:436-2363. Ml 


SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Symphony goers should plan now to reserve 
Saturday, April 2, 1977. On that date, Marcy 
Rosen, cellist, will be guest soloist at the third 
regular concert played by the Bucks County 
Symphony Orchestra in its 24th season. The 
concert will be held in the auditorium of Central 
Bucks East High School, Buckingham, Pa. at 
8:30 p.m. 

Miss Rosen, who is in her fourth year of 
study with Orlando Cole at The Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, will play Antonin 
Dvorak’s Concerto in b for Cello. 

Vernon Hammond, musical director of The 
Bucks County Symphony Orchestra, will con- 
duct two movements from Igor Stravinsky’s 
Firebird-Suite, the Berceuse and the Finale, 
among other compositions, to complete the 
program. a 


DENTISTS DESERVE PRAISE 


Most of us associate our dentist with PAIN 
and think of our annual visit to him with much 
trepidation. But on the whole they are very 
concerned about our total health care as well as 
our dental health. 

Recently, the Montgomery-Bucks County 
Dental Society proved that dentists are one 
group of specialists who care enough about the 
total health of their patients by offering impor- 
tant first aid courses for their colleagues. In 
conjunction with the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Heart Association and 
the Southeast District of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health they sponsored a cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation training course for 
dentists and dental staff. 

The purpose of the course was to train and 
certify dentists and/or dental staff in cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation. According to Dr. 
Vincent Puleo, Southeast District Dental Con- 
sultant for the Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, ‘‘cardiopulmonary emergencies can and 
do happen in the dental office and dentists and 
their staff should be ready to assist patients.” 

This means that if you suffer syncope, which 
is a loss of consciousness, or cardiac arrest, 
which is heart attack, while visiting your 
dentist, he will be able to administer a vitally 
important form of first aid. In instances of 
cardiac arrest, if this treatment is not given 
within approximately five minutes, irreversible 
brain damage occurs. 

Hats off to a fine group! (think twice before 
you bite the finger, or hand, that could save 
your life!) a 
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Minstrel Moods 


THE USURPERS 


Once morning brought birdsong, but now we hear 
the buzz-saw snarl and birds are hushed with fear 
for from familiar haunts the ancient trees 

now crash, leaving behind winged refugees. 
Worlds plummet with the fall of every pine 

and homeless birds in plaintive notes protest 

the wanton desecration of the nest — 

while we mourn landscapes lost to level line. 


Long have we envied birds their joy in flight, 
and soared only in dreams; now dreams have turned 


into reality. We, too, have learned ’NUFE SAID 

to super-jet the world in air-borne might: 

tell me, why is it then we do not sing My sweet, the day will never dawn 

songs of the free though we are on the wing? (A fact that’s sad but true) 
—Antoinette Adam when you will finish what you start 


without my nagging you. 
—Louise J. Panni 


A BUCKS COUNTY REQUIEM* 


“Winner — Pennsylvania Prize Poems 1976 


Spirits of the Lenape are walking on this land; 
Caw of crow, 


BUILT-IN RIBALDRY 


Hoot of owl, Old, weathered boards are now the thing 
In deep midnight For antique furniture and paneling. 
Timber wolf’s howl. Barns that sag with age and wear 
From harboring cows and the old grey mare 
There are prints of moccasins on early morning dew, Are avidly sought, and bargained for. 
And red shows in the woodlands where the chiefs are stealing through. 
Acorns dot One wonders if the barnyard flavor 
Wooded lanes Has influenced talk to make it braver 
Where wounded braves In using four letter words and epithets 
Left crimson stains. That association with a barn begets, 
But politer folks were taught to abhor. 
Lenapes have never left this fertile land they knew, —F. Peterson 


Bounties they shared forever blessed by their god Manitou: 
Wide spread fields, 


Bubbling streams, USE BOTH LANES 

Talling trees, EER 

Sunlight beams. That slow-poke driver, up ahead 

Gives me a pain (not in my head). 

The heritage we now enjoy was bought with precious gold — Use the slow lane, and let me by? 
Tears the Lenapes have shed to see the white man hold Not a chance—not that guy! 

Their land in thrall Use the fast lane, and leave me half? 

To high-rise towers Share the road? That’s a laugh! 

Where Lenapes walked The sign says ‘‘Use both lanes” and he 

In grass and flowers. Is taking it quite literally! 


—Pansye H. Powell —Louise J. Panni 
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OFF THE TOP OF MY HEAD 
(Continued from page 8) 


newest work graces this issue’s cover. 
A strong interest of all our readers is 
history, especially history related to 
our own geographic area, and George 
Halderman shares with our readers 
his very personal view of the famous 
spy Major John Andre. 

You’ll also meet a Doylestown 
couple who earn their living as profes- 
sional writers, via Colene George’s 
interview with Gimone and Larry 
Hall, and enjoy the amusing tale of a 
Doylestown ‘‘bomb’”’ scare, by Lois S. 
Steiner. 

Choosing a carrer these days is 
even more complicated a task than it 
was when I was a college student. 
Bryna Paston reports on a Bucks 
County Community College study pro- 
gram designed to help young students 
do just that while getting practical 
work experience in their career choice 
— work for which they are paid. 

We’ve reprinted, as promised, a 
column by the late Russ Thomas, 
PANORAMA’S ‘‘Rambler’’ for so 
many years, and we also introduce 
our newest feature — ‘‘Minstrel 
Moods” — which we hope to present 
several times a year as we find verse, 
both serious and light, which we feel 
our readers will enjoy. (Do let us 
know whether or not you find the 
poetry to your liking!) 

The Nutshell Guide is omitted de- 
liberately this month — there are far 
too many fine stores and businesses 
in the Doylestown area to cover in just 
one column. If you aren’t acquainted 
with the charm of shopping in a small 
town which has a visible historic past 
but still has zest for the present and 
future, make it a point to visit Doyles- 


town, the county seat of Bucks County. 


Any place that can boast of such 
unique assets as the V.I.A. and the 
Mercer Museum, to name only two, 
has to be special! 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


Shown here: 
Karastan’‘s all wool Saloneau 


En ePreeNwood 


Furniture + Bedding eœ» Carpets 
45 Second St. Pike, (above County Line Rd.), Southampton, Pa. 
Phone: 355-3535 
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VILLAGE 
IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


by Maureen Haggerty 


For Americans, the last decade of 
the 19th century was a period of con- 
trasts. During the 1890’s, Chicago 
hosted the Columbian Exposition and 
witnessed the Pullman Strike. A na- 
tional financial panic was followed by 
the discovery of gold in Alaska. The 


The Original Hospital 


United States declared war on Spain 
and annexed Hawaii, and women, 
inspired by the accomplishments of 
Clara Barton and Dorothea Dix, began 
to participate more fully in the lives of 
their communities. 

Doylestown was a quiet country 
village in April, 1895, when a group of 
women met to organize a club dedi- 
cated to improving the health and 
beauty of the town. A temporary 
organization was formed at that meet- 
ing, and the 14 women in attendance 
resolved to encourage their friends 
and neighbors to support the proposed 
Village Improvement Society. Bucks 
County’s first women’s club was born 
May 10, 1895, when the women who 
had attended the organizational meet- 
ing decided to form a permanent 
association. 

The Village Improvement Associa- 
tion of Doylestown, Pennsylvania was 
established by women concerned with 
the appearance of their town and the 
health of its residents, and the group’s 
first project was to improve public 
sanitation. Doylestown’s streets were 
then unpaved, and during the summer 
months horse and buggy traffic stirred 
up dust almost continually. Convinced 
that this situation was unhealthy, the 
VIA overcame Borough Council’s ob- 
jections of an inadequate water supply 
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and the absence of suitable winter 
storage and purchased a street sprink- 
ler ‘‘to allay the dust and purify the 
air.’’ The organization also persuaded 
Council to use a cart to collect and 
dispose of waste. 

Among the club’s earliest activities 
were a Sunshine Committee affiliated 
with the County Home, and an annual 
Christmas Party. Besides working with 
the Directors of the Poor, members of 
the new organization argued for more 
sanitary conditions in the court house 
corridors, in the Post Office and on the 
streets. The Forestry Committee 
planted trees and vines, and other 
members of the VIA cared for a monu- 
ment to the officers and men who 
fought with the 104th Pennsylvania 
Regiment in the Civil War. A 
‘“‘Woman’s Edition’? of The Doyles- 
town Daily Intelligencer, issued by and 
for the benefit of the VIA, was pub- 
lished in October, 1895. 

Child Labor, Civil Service Reform 
and Woman’s Suffrage were among 
the major interests of the fledgling 
Association. The VIA, which joined the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
1898, provided financial assistance 
and moral support to widows with 
young children. Through the efforts of 
the clubwomen, at least one child, who 
was unable to speak or hear, attended 
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Photograph by Robert Smith-Felver 


the Mt. Airy School. 

In May, 1905, the VIA presented a 
special program to celebrate its 10th 
anniversary. Small watering cans, 
symbolic of the street sprinkler, were 
distributed to the guests, and within 
18 months club members had become 
involved in a major project which, like 
the street sprinkler, was designed to 
protect the health of the community. 

By November, 1906, residents of 
Doylestown had begun to discuss the 
need for a local hospital. All members 
of the VIA were asked to ‘‘act as a 
committee to ascertain the sentiments 
of residents on the matter and . . . see 
whether any particular plan could be 
advanced for . . . starting. . . sucha 
project.” 

This research convinced the VIA 
that Doylestown should have its own 
hospital. In January, members talked 
with physicians and clergymen, listen- 
ing to their opinions on the subject and 
asking them to support the VIA’s 
efforts to stimulate public interest in a 
hospital ‘‘and create a favorable senti- 
ment toward the plan.” Individuals 
and groups began contributing money 
for the construction of a hospital, and 
the Hospital Fund was created. 

The Fund grew slowly, and the 
women of the VIA continued working 
to enhance other aspects of community 


The New Doylestown Hospital 


Photograph by Robert Smith-Felver 


life. In April, 1909, the organization 
used the proceeds from its art exhibit 
to increase the art collection of the 
public schools and made its first 
contribution to The Kate Cassatt 
McKnight Memorial Scholarship Fund 
at State College. Later that year, the 
club lent its support to a proposal to 
establish a Parent-Teachers Meeting. 

In 1913, the Doylestown Borough 
Council voted to collect refuse at no 
cost to the VIA. In her History of the 
Village Improvement Association of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania: 1895-1932, 
Katherine G. Ryan, a Charter Member 
of the organization, described the 
resolution as ‘‘Council’s first forward 
step to cooperate with the Club.”’ 

In keeping with their interest in the 
health and welfare of the community, 
VIA members assumed responsibility 
for outfitting the O.P. James ambu- 
lance, which had been donated by 
Sarah M. James. In December, 1915, 
the clubwomen purchased blankets, 
sheets and rubber-covered pillows for 
the use of the patients. 

By this time, Doylestown’s need for 
a Visiting Nurse had become apparent 
to the VIA. A $500 gift from ‘‘A 
Friend’ and money raised by the 
women’s club made it possible to insti- 
tute a Visiting Nurse Service in 1916. 
The Service was extended to the public 


schools, which provided a room with 
running water, a couch and surgical 
supplies for the nurse. 

At this time, the VIA was making 
monetary contributions to United Pub- 
lic Charities, Belgian Children’s War 
Relief, the War Relief Fund of the Red 
Cross, and other philanthropic causes. 
In 1918, the Doylestown Branch of the 
American Red Cross helped the VIA 
equip a Rest Room and a Consulting 
Room for the Visiting Nurse. These 
Emergency Rooms, which opened in 
May, 1919, served as a medical station 
for many years before being incorpor- 
ated into Doylestown Emergency Hos- 
pital. 

In 1920, the VIA purchased an auto- 
mobile for the Visiting Nurse, and the 
following year hired an additional 
nurse to help satisfy the increasing 
demand for the Service. 

In 1922, the trustees of the Hospital 
Fund took advantage of an opportunity 
to buy a residence near the center of 
Doylestown. The addition of the John 
S. Fretz Memorial Operating Room, 
donated by Mrs. Fretz, created 
Doylestown Emergency Hospital. The 
hospital, with a capacity for 11 pa- 
tients, opened in October, 1923, when 
it was formally presented to the VIA by 
the trustees. 

(Continued on next page) 
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LEONARD'S 
JEWELRY 


Watches 
Diamonds 
Silverware 


Old and New Jewelry 
Expertly Redesigned 


Quality Watch Repairing 


Mon. — Thurs. 9:15-5:15 
Fri. 9:15-9:00 
Sat. 9:15-4:30 


130 W. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-5049 


Leonard Myers 


A five-member Advisory Board was 
added to the VIA’s Executive Com- 
mittee to help manage the new hospi- 
tal. Although the hospital enjoyed the 
enthusiastic support of the people of 
Doylestown, it soon became inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the growing 
population. In 1935, a bequest by 
Isaiah Closson, a former patient, en- 
abled the VIA to begin planning for a 
larger facility. 

In November, 1935, the VIA adopted 
its Executive Board’s recommendation 
to sponsor a Junior Club. Shortly after- 
ward, the Junior Women’s Club was 
formed. The Junior Women, whose 
special interest is the Pediatrics Ward 
of Doylestown Hospital, hold an an- 
nual Village Fair to benefit the hos- 
pital. 

Annual fund-raising drives for hos- 
pital maintenance were begun in 1935, 
and ground-breaking ceremonies for 
the new $50,000 hospital took place in 
May, 1938. The previous year, the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs had presented a blue ribbon to 
the VIA ‘‘for contributing most to the 


KEYBOARD KASTLE 


welfare work in the state,” and while 
the new hospital was under construc- 
tion the clubwomen continued provid- 
ing transportation to various clinics, 
buying eyeglasses for needy children 
whose vision was impaired, and dis- 
tributing an emergency fund one club 
member has called ‘‘the help over the 
bump.”’ 

The fund, which still exists, “‘may 
buy a load of oil or a pair of shoes a 
child desperately needs,’’ Mrs. Walter 
Bachmann, Jr. explained. ‘‘It works 
quietly with other organizations, pro- 
viding emergency help for people in 
the area served by the Central Bucks 
School District.” 

The new 25-bed, red-brick Colonial 
hospital, containing an X-ray Depart- 
ment, Operating Room, and Nurses’ 
Station, opened in January, 1939. The 
hospital was the site of a 1942 Red 
Cross Blood Donor Campaign and was 
a designated base in case of war- 
related emergencies. 

In 1940, the Doylestown Rotary Club 
honored Mrs. George Kerr, Chairman 
of the VIA’s Hospital Committee, for 
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her contributions to the community. In 
the years immediately preceding 
World War II, the VIA became in- 
creasingly concerned with the inter- 
national situation. The World Court, 
the Geneva Conference, National De- 
fense and World Peace were discussed 
at club meetings, and during the war, 
the organization worked closely with 
the Red Cross. Members donated 
blood, made black-out curtains for the 
hospital, and saved rubber bands, 
fats, tin cans and newspapers. They 
planted Victory Gardens, sent pack- 
ages to servicemen and Prisoners of 
War and supported China Relief, 
Russia Relief, War Bond sales, the 
War Chest Fund, and numerous 
clothing drives. 

The growth of the community, in- 
creased use of hospital facilities, and 
the absence of a separate Pediatrics 
Ward soon made it necessary to con- 
sider enlarging the hospital. The Hos- 
pital Committee began to evaluate the 
situation in 1946, the year the VIA’s 
War Service Committee was com- 
mended by the United States Treasury 
Department. In 1949, plans for a 
$225,000 addition to the hospital were 
announced, and the VIA building fund 
drive raised more than the $100,000 
the women had hoped for. 

The new wing opened in January, 
1951. It included 54 beds, two Delivery 
Rooms, two Nurseries, a Children’s 
Section, an Operating Room, X-ray 
and laboratory equipment, an en- 
larged Accident Room, and rooms and 
baths for nurses prevented from get- 
ting home by inclement weather. At 
this time, the Doylestown Kiwanis 
Club cited Mrs. James Shellenberger, 
making special mention of her leader- 
ship of the Hospital Committee. 

In 1954, the VIA established a Child 
Health Clinic in Warminster, pattern- 
ing it after the Well Baby Clinic that 
had been serving Central Bucks for 
nearly 40 years. The Visiting Nurse 
Service, which employed four nurses, 
began to make follow-up visits to 
patients discharged from the hospital, 
offered pre-natal classes, held Cancer 
Detection Clinics and assisted the 
VIA’s Welfare Committee. The Bucks 
County Health Department was estab- 
lished about this time. One of the 
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Department’s first programs was a 
series of clinics to administer the Salk 
vaccine to all the children in the 
county. VIA members helped with 
each of the three clinics held in Doyles- 
town. 

The VIA, which now shared sponsor- 
ship of its Christmas Party with the 
Soroptimists Club, initiated a Birthday 
Party Program for patients at Valley 
Forge General Hospital. Members of 
the organization took homemade cakes 
and small gifts to the hospitalized 
servicemen and the successful pro- 
gram was adopted by the Bucks 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
In 1955, the VIA and the Soroptimists 
founded the Golden Age Club in 
Doylestown. 

In the mid-1950’s, the Association 
won the first place award (Pennsyl- 
vania), $300, and Honorable Mention 
(National) in a Community Achieve- 
ment Contest sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation. The 
next such contest covered the years 
between 1958 and 1960. The VIA and 
the Junior Women’s Club submitted a 
joint entry, again winning $300 and 
first place at the state level. 

Sarah M. James, the only surviving 
Charter Member of the VIA, died in 
June, 1954. Miss James, a long-time 
member of the Hospital Committee, 
willed her home to the VIA for use as a 
clubhouse. Both she and her brother- 
in-law, Dr. George H. Lorah, left their 
estates in trust to guarantee sufficient 
funds to maintain the James-Lorah 
House. 

The Bucks County Medical Society 
honored the Association three times 
during this period. The Benjamin Rush 
Award was presented to Mrs. George 
H. Beatty, Jr., a VIA member with 
many years of volunteer service to the 
hospital. In 1952 and 1967, the VIA 
was the recipient of this Award. 

In May, 1954, the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs cited 
the VIA ‘‘for ownership and manage- 
ment of Doylestown Hospital.’’ It was 
the first such citation ever made by the 
Federation, but it was not the only 
time the club’s activities were com- 
mended. In 1958, the Central Bucks 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Each print is hand signed in pencil by the artist. 
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Paintin 

Doylesto 
for 

Posterity | 


by Bryna N. Paston 


To know David Frame you must take a 
long, searching look at his work. His paintings 
are of people, like his brother and sister-in- 
law sharing a special moment. His paintings 
are of places, like a desolate field in snow- Yee 
covered Bucks County. His paintings are of aN 
things, like an old Victorian gutter spout at the corner of the 
Mercer Museum in Doylestown. 

His art is skillfully executed and technically right. And 
yet, that isn’t enough for this Doylestown artist. He has 
something to say. His work is a statement about the subject. 
He is telling you what he has found and experienced and he 
is asking you how you feel about it. 

‘‘Art is a compulsion for me,’’ David Frame said 
quietly. ‘‘I don’t exercise choice in it. I have to do it as I 
have to breathe.”’ 

Frame expresses an intense feeling for Doylestown and 
Bucks County. He cares deeply about its history, its terrain, 
its landmarks and its people. 

“It has been my experience for the last three years that 
people are looking for something of Doylestown,” he said. 
‘I made a pledge to do something about this. Artists care 
about landmarks. We not only paint them but we create 
them.”’ 

David Frame is responsible for PANORAMA’S cover 
this month and it deals with a Doylestown landmark. It is a 
limited edition print, available for sale, of the first, second 
and third Doylestown Hospital buildings. 

‘One of the things that really impresses me about 
Doylestown is the VIA (Village Improvement Association),”’ 
the artist said. ‘‘They run the hospital. They organize and 
operate and own the hospital. These buildings have 
something to say about history and the struggle these 
people had in order to do what they have done. Every time | 
drive by the new hospital I am awestruck by this gigantic 
facility. I am proud of this community and of an effort 
like this.”’ 

Frame’s first Doylestown print was a hand silk- 
screened limited edition of 200 that depicted familiar scenes 
of the town. It has been extremely well received and is still 
selling to hometowners as well as visitors from all parts of 


the country. 

The artist’s second Doylestown print is ‘‘Lawyers’ 
Row.” 

“I took the time and trouble to look at Lawyers’ Row 
again and again without knowing what it was,’’ he 
commented. ‘‘I knew it was worthy of a painting.” 

Frame is currently on the drawing board with a sterling 
silver jewelry collection based on Bucks County and 
Doylestown themes. It will be ready by the middle of ’77. 

A transplant from Bedford and Blair Counties in 
Pennsylvania, where he was in advertising, public relations 
and radio broadcasting, David Frame has managed his own 
framing shop in Doylestown for a year and a half. Prior to 
that time he was in mental health administration. He was 
both a Bucks County employee and a state civil servant at 
the same time. He served two masters. 

‘‘My title was administrative officer but I really was a 
personnel specialist,” he said. ‘‘I was in the job for three 
years and I left. I had become a tennis ball between the 
county and the state governments because both forms of 
government tried to deny the other’s existence and both 
claimed authority. I didn’t care to be in that kind of position 
the rest of my life. Some aspects of government are a grand 
exercise in futility and one of those is mental health and 
retardation. 

‘‘So, I went into the framing business. I had always 
been an artist. I have never stopped drawing and painting 
during my life,’’ he continued. ‘‘I decided on the framing 
business. I was so disappointed being on the other side of 
the counter for so long. Anyone can wrap glass and a frame 
around a picture. To do it creatively and with taste is a 
much different matter. 

‘‘The David Frame Shop is not a warehouse or a factory 
or a discount place, and we don’t have something for 
nothing. We do fine, custom framing every day without 
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fanfare. I have this great need and 
interest in helping people and it is 
satisfying to be in this business. But, 
painting pictures is really what my life 
is about.” 

‘ʻI am deeply concerned about 
Doylestown,’’ he said. ‘‘Progress is 
inevitable and we must be open- 
minded and control the changes that 
must come. Progress can be achieved 
in this community without sacrificing 
that thing that draws us to it. 

‘‘Doylestown could be the center of 
activity that it would like to be if we 
take the time and trouble to enhance 
what we’ve got,’’ he went on. ‘‘You 
go to Peddler’s Village or New Hope, 
for instance, because of the atmos- 
phere, the looks, convenience and 
how you are treated. Our local govern- 
ment here must take more interest in 


FLOSSY 
Dushél Porcelain is proud to present 
their newest piece in time for Easter. 


“I am more interested 
in social commentary 
than art form” 


enhancing the community. We can 
control change and help it, or fight it 
and it will overcome us.”’ 

Most of David Frame’s work is in 
private collections owned by ‘‘people 
who care about me,’’ says the artist. 
His work covers the gamut, different 
subject matter picture to picture but 
somehow there is a common thread. 
An idea or a feeling. He communi- 
cates. 

The Neshaminy Manor Center farm 
with the discarded wheelbarrow and 
basket sitting in the same place in 
time for 10 or 15 years; a friend of 
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David Frame’s standing against a wall 
of graffiti in the Spanish-speaking 
community of Philadelphia one rainy 
day; clowns, fools and jesters that are 
favorite subjects of this artist simply 
because they are. 

The easiest way to tell about David 
Frame, according to the slightly-built 
bearded subject himself, is to look at 
the last 20 years of his life when he 
traveled through 38 of the 50 states, 
Canada and Mexico. He did every- 
thing from decorating windows at the 
Marshall-Field Company in Chicago 
to being a roughneck on an oil rig in 
the Gulf of Mexico. All along, every- 
where he went, he painted. 

“I am more interested in social 
commentary than art form,’’ he 
pointed out. ‘‘The responsibility of an 
artist is to tell what he sees and how 
it’s going to be, but creativity and art 
are not confined to people who draw 
or paint. I am saying something with 
a brush. Someone else might say 
something on stage or-with a pen. 

‘Good craft and science is behind 
what an artist does but to go beyond 
that creates art. Then, art simply 
happens. When you cross that border, 
it happens. 

‘‘Ultimately the critic is the people. 
If we are communicating, then we are 
doing something for them. Art must 
communicate. We cannot over- 
communicate. We as artists must 
communicate even when they don’t 
want to hear,” he added. 

Frame feels he is here to communi- 
cate something to Doylestown and 
Bucks County. He looks upon it as an 
investment. He takes something out 
and puts his contribution back in. 

‘‘We take ourselves too seriously,” 
he smiled. ‘‘The personal things I do 
center around folly. I like that work. 
That, and a mirror keep me from 
taking myself too seriously.”’ 

But to the contrary, David Frame 
should be taken very seriously. His 
work is important. He is a doer, an 
observer, a student. He cares for the 
human condition. He translates it very 
well. 

“I can tell you where I am with a 
painting but if you’re really looking, 
you can see where I’ve been,” he 
said. a 
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Since childhood I had heard the family legend of Revo- 
lutionary War spy John Andre’s flute; now I held in my 
hands the tattered, green cardboard box which contained 
the heirloom. I opened the box and found four plain, dark, 
tubular sections of wood; one was badly cracked. Could this 
possibly be the source of a 195 year old legend, I asked 
myself. Overcoming my momentary disappointment, I 
assembled the sections. The transformation was startling. 
What had been a collection of pitiable, functionless objects 
had become a finely crafted, ebony and bone 18th century 
flute. I felt drawn to its unadorned beauty, which was 
enriched, in my eyes, by its historical past. 

Finally seeing the flute aroused my interest in Major 
Andre and his association with my family. After some 
research, I discovered that the flute came into my family’s 
possession through my great-great-great-grandfather, 
Samuel Casey, who as a young man became acquainted 
with Andre during the British occupation of New York City. 
They probably became friends in 1779, when the brilliant 
young Andre was serving as Deputy Adjutant General to Sir 
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JOHN ANDRE’S 
FLUTE 


Henry Clinton, commander of the British forces in the 
colonies. According to an entry in my great-grandfather’s 
journal dated March 16, 1876, Andre offered my ancestor 
his choice of five flutes as an act of courtesy and as a reward 
for some writing he had undertaken for the British officer. 
The story has it that my modest ancestor chose the plainest 
one. 

Despite a state of war, there was nothing unusual about 
the friendship between Andre and my colonist ancestor. 
Both considered themselves Englishmen and gentlemen. 
Besides, Andre was one of the most popular figures in Tory 
society and no wonder, for he represented the aristocratic 
ideal of his day. Son of Huguenot emigres to England, in 
1771 he purchased a second lieutenant’s commission in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers in order to escape the drudgery of his 
father’s countinghouse business. 

In a world innocent of modern notions of professional 
specialization, Andre had a reputation as an artist, a poet, a 
musician, an actor (though not a very good one), and as a 
wit who was the life of many a party — all this in addition to 
his military career. He was also considered one of the hand- 
somest men in the colonies. From an early age until his 
death at 29, Andre made skillful sketches and wrote witty 
verse, some of which was on political subjects. In a passage 
from one of his play prologues, which were written for per- 
formances by his fellow officers, Andre alludes to one of the 
benefits granted an occupying army: 

(Continued on next page) 
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Lest bloodshed should ensue, 

each gentle woman 

With condescension took her 

fav’rite Roman. 

No less compliant, to appease 

the strife, 
Each Sabine, on true ton, 
gave up his wife... 
In my opinion, however, his sketches, 
many done in the manner of Hogarth, 
show more promise than his verse and 
are of more lasting value. 

Andre found an opportunity to use 
the full range of his talent when he 
was involved with the theatrical group 
‘‘Howe’s Thespians’’ during the Brit- 
ish occupation of Philadelphia in 1778. 
As an actor, scenery painter and 
author, he participated in 13 produc- 
tions in the five months of occupation. 
While in Philadelphia, he was also 
known to play his flute, sometimes 
with the accompaniment of a violin, 
while ‘‘the little society of Third and 
Fourth Street sat in rapt attention.” It 
is difficult to imagine a modern pro- 
fessional man of such diverse ability. 

It was during the same five-month 
occupation of Philadelphia that Andre 
met Peggy Shippen, the future Mrs. 
Benedict Arnold, who was shortly to 
play a prominent part in his downfall. 
Andre and the 17-year-old Peggy, 
rumored to be lovers, were friends 
during the winter of 1778. Over a year 
later, it would be Andre who would 
negotiate with General Arnold for the 
surrender of West Point, a key Hud- 
son Valley defensive position then 
under Arnold’s command. Washing- 
ton himself said that the fortified 
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position at West Point (the academy 
was not founded until 1802) was the 
“key to America.” As chief of Gen- 
eral Clinton’s rudimentary intelli- 
gence operations, Andre was the logi- 
cal choice for the important West 
Point negotiations, but his acquaint- 
ance with Peggy Arnold made his 
participation an indispensable part of 
the scheme. Arnold was able to com- 
municate with Clinton through his 
wife’s letters to Peggy Chew, an un- 
suspecting mutual friend of Peggy 
Arnold and Andre. 

Aside from aristocratic wit and 
charm, Andre had enormous ambi- 
tion. By 1780, he had used his talents 
to ingratiate himself with important 
generals from Howe to Clinton with 
astonishing success, but he wanted 
much more. He believed the West 
Point plot would precipitate the col- 
lapse of the revolution and assure his 
own future, perhaps as governor of an 
important colony. Fate was less kind. 


I felt drawn to its unadorned 
beauty, which was enriched, 
in my eyes, by 
its historical past. 


On September 22, 1790, Andre and 
Arnold rendezvoused near Haver- 
straw, N.Y. to confer on West Point. 
During the meeting, Arnold gave 
Andre detailed maps and information 
concerning West Point’s defenses. 
Unfortunately for Andre, his ship, 
H.M.S. Vulture, after being fired 
upon and damaged by an American 
position, was forced to drop down the 
Hudson before he could return with 
the vital information. His ship gone, 
Andre’s only hope for a prompt return 
to British-occupied New York was an 
overland route through enemy lines. 
On the same evening, he and an 
American escort set out on horseback 
for New York. He carried with him a 
pass signed by Arnold identifying him 

s ‘‘John Anderson,’’ Andre’s actual 
code name; a borrowed coat to con- 
ceal his uniform; and the secret infor- 
mation, which he hid in his stocking. 

By the next day, Andre and his 


escort had successfully crossed rebel 
territory, but ahead lay 15 miles of 
neutral no-man’s land, an area where 
no one was safe from the plundering 
partisans of both sides. The partisans 
— loyalist Cowboys and rebel Skin- 
ners — were tolerated because some 
commanders thought they were help- 
ful and others thought they were in- 
consequential. They would have been 
difficult to control in any case. His 
escort refusing to go farther, Andre 
entered the dangerous area alone. 
While passing through what is now 
North Tarrytown, N.Y., his path was 
barred by three Skinners, John Pauld- 
ing, Isaac van Wart and David Wil- 
liams. Skinners were authorized by an 
act of state legislature to detain any 
suspicious persons for questioning 
and to keep anything they found on 
their suspects. As their sobriquet 
implies, they were more interested in 
robbery than in interrogations. Think- 
ing he was safe from rebel activity 
and spotting Paulding’s stolen, red 
Hessian coat, Andre thought the in- 
truders were loyalists. The young 
adjutant confidently announced to his 
captors, ‘‘I am a British officer out of 
the country on business, and I hope 
you will not detain me a minute.’’ He 
would never again see freedom. 

The Skinners took Andre into the 
bushes and forced him to strip, hop- 
ing to find money or valuables. They 
found Andre’s gold watch, which they 
pocketed, and the secret information. 
Realizing now he was in grave dan- 
ger, Andre tried to bribe the three 
men. According to William’s testi- 
mony, he offered to deliver ‘‘any 
quantity of dry goods or any amount 
of money, and bring it to any place 
that we might pitch upon, so that we 

| might get it.’’ But fearing capture if 
they dealt with the British, the three 
patriot-thieves turned their prisoner 
} over to the American outpost at North 
Castle under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Jameson. Oppor- 
tunism often inspires patriotic zeal, 
and though the Skinners had ‘‘held a 
consultation for a considerable time,” 
Paulding later claimed to have an- 
swered Andre’s bribe offer by crying, 
‘No, by God, if you give us 10,000 
guineas, you should not stir a step.” 


Andre’s capture foiled the plot to 
surrender West Point, but Arnold 
managed to escape to the Vulture 
right under the noses of Washington’s 
men, who did not yet know of his 
treason. Andre was tried before a 
Board of Inquiry of general officers 
excepting Washington on September 
29 in Tappan, N.Y. The Briton argued 
that he was not out of uniform when 
captured and insisted that he had 
been forced to enter American terri- 
tory by an unnamed military corres- 
pondent (Arnold) and, therefore, had 
been a prisoner of war, whose duty it 
was to escape. But the fact that he 
had been captured wearing a civilian 
coat and traveling under an assumed 
name was highly incriminating, and 
the board sentenced him to hang as a 
spy. Washington, still smarting from 
the treason and escape of Arnold and 
not wanting to appear uncertain about 
the British officer’s guilt, refused to 
honor Andre’s request for the more 
dignified firing squad. Behind-the- 
scenes efforts to arrange an exchange 
of Andre for Arnold failed. Clinton, 
despite his personal affection for his 
adjutant, declined the exchange offers 
because he felt he had to protect 
Arnold in order to encourage Ameri- 
can defections. 

The prisoner’s graceful conduct was 
almost universally admired. Even 
Washington said he considered him 
‘fa gallant and accomplished officer.’’ 
Andre’s attitude during his final 
hours is best described in his own 
words to Hamilton, who spent some 
time with him in Tappan: ‘‘I foresee 
my fate, and, though I do not pretend 
to play the hero or to be indifferent 
about life, yet I am reconciled to 
whatever may happen, conscious that 
misfortune not guilt has brought it 
upon me.” These are indeed heroic 
sentiments. Andre was hanged on 
October 2. Gallant to the end, he pro- 
vided the handkerchiefs for the blind- 
fold and bindings. His body was 
reinterred in Westminster Abbey in 
1821. 

Andre’s flute is currently on loan to 
the Historical Society of the Tarry- 
towns in Tarrytown, N.Y., a short dis- 
tance from the site of its owner’s 
capture. a 
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by Bryna N. Paston 
ow often do you hear a college 

H graduate say, ‘“‘If only I had 

been better prepared in my 
field.’’ or ‘‘Why didn’t I take the right 
courses?” or “‘If I could have tried out 
my career choice before graduation I 
would have known that it really wasn’t 
for me.” or ‘‘There aren’t any jobs in 
my field, I wish I had an edge over the 
next guy.” 

Cooperative education is the an- 
swer. The blending of practical work 
experience with classroom learning is 
now a necessary part of today’s educa- 
tional picture. 

Under the federally funded coopera- 
tive education program, colleges 
across the nation contract with outside 
employers to hire students at the 
current pay scale. Major employers 
are right in the community with indus- 
try, government private firms, hos- 
pitals and social service agencies. 

The assignment of the coordinators 
of cooperative education programs 
within the colleges is to try and match 
a student’s on-the-job experience to 
his or her career goals. The time spent 
working is matched by equal time in 
the college classroom. 

It is student teaching applied to 
every course of study. However, coop- 
erative education goes one step further 
than the traditional student teaching 
program in that the student is paid. 

At the Bucks County Community 
College in Newtown, Chic Dowburd 
has almost completed two years as 
director of their cooperative education 
program. The program began when he 
did in February of 1975. 

‘‘There has been a long-term feeling 
that education must become more 
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TOP: Left to right, Charles Schmidgall, Thiokol Manager; G. L. Pulis, Director 
of Budgets and Forecasts at Thiokol and John Wrightson, accounting trainee 
from Bucks County Community College. BOTTOM: Debbie Baglivo started as 
a trainee through the program and now is a full-time legal secretary to Bill 
Moyer, head of the Litigation Dept. at Power, Bowen & Valimont. 
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TOP: Sharon Stecik, left, started in program as a medical secretary. She is now full-time and has 
been trained as a medical assistant. Anne Guckin, center, is the patient and Marian Boess is the office 
manager for the Woodbourne Eye Clinic. BOTTOM: Mr. Chick Dowburd, director of the program at 
Bucks County Community College. 


relevant,” Dowburd said. ‘‘Students 
must be prepared for the jobs that are 
available. We have to know if we are 
preparing them properly. Employers 
should expect a certain standard from 
us.” 

The first cooperative education pro- 
gram began in 1906 at the University 
of Cincinnati, when the Dean of Engi- 
neering, noting that most professions 
cannot be taught wholly in the class- 
room setting, decided that students 
should receive a certain amount of 
practical on-the-scene experience. 


‘“‘Students must be prepared 
for the jobs 
that are available. 

We have to know if we are 
preparing them properly. 
Employers should 
expect a 
certain standard from us.” 


In the 1960’s, about 45 institutions 
had cooperative education programs. 
In the last 15 years, the figure 
increased to 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versities with more than 160,000 stu- 
dents participating. 

lthough federal funds in sup- 

A port of cooperative education 

were authorized by Title IV, 

Part D of the Higher Education 

Amendments of 1968, the program 

was not funded as an independent 
entity until the fiscal year 1972. 

‘‘When we began, our full funding 
covered my salary, the coordinators of 
the various departments, my secre- 
tary, travel and general supplies,” 
Dowburd explained. ‘‘As of July 1, 
1975, they were no longer spoon 
feeding us. Our program was well 
underway so 50% of our funding came 
from the government and 50% from 
the college. I am confident that each 
year we will continue on this basis 
because the program is proving itself. 
If it’s not then I shouldn’t be here.”’ 

Chic Dowburd is young, energetic 
and knowledgeable about his area of 
education. He also has had some per- 
sonal experience in being in school, 
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not doing well, dropping out and 
coming back to finish. 

“I think I really understand what 
these kids go through because I went 
through it myself,” Dowburd recalled. 
“I started at Temple right out of high 
school and completed a year and a half 
with a 1.4 average. I left. I wasn’t 
ready for school and I had no business 
being there. I worked for several years 
here and there and then I went into the 
service. 

“I went to a few different schools 
here and overseas and picked up 30 
credits during that time. I came home 
and enrolled in Temple again and got 
my bachelor degree in 1971 and my 
masters in 1973. I am now in their 
doctorate program.”’ 

Dowburd worked for three and a half 
years in the Bristol Boro School Dis- 
trict as director of their work-study 
program. 

“It is a highly industrial area over 
there and we had a high drop-out 
rate,” he said. ‘‘My work was in trying 
to deter that.’’ 

he distinction between work 
Te and cooperative educa- 
tion is key. With work study, 
the job does not have to be related to 
career goals. It is strictly part-time and 
the compensation comes through gov- 
ernment funding to non-profit 
agencies. 

Cooperative education is served 
through both non-profit and private 
enterprise. Compensation comes from 
the individual company or business. 

Through work study, no academic 
credit, no grade, no supervisor or coor- 
dinator is involved. Also, work study is 
restricted to the student who qualifies 
through financial aid. 

When Chic Dowburd began his ten- 
ure at the Community College, his 
immediate problem was to place 55 
secretarial students into the commun- 
ity. They were studying to be medical, 
legal, and executive secretaries. 

“I had about a month to place these 
students and I am happy to say we 
found them employment,’’ Dowburd 
said. ‘‘They attended morning classes 
and worked in the afternoons. It was 
the last semester of their last year and 
they were on the job for eight weeks.” 

The medical secretaries were placed 


in hospitals, with private physicians 
and in family medical centers. The 
legal secretaries went to private attor- 
neys, the court house and corporate 
offices. The executive secretaries took 
positions in industry, and financial 
institutions. 

‘It went so well that by the summer 
of 1975, we were ready to expand,” 
Dowburd said. ‘‘We placed 21 stu- 
dents from HMRI (Hotel, Motel, Res- 
taurant and Institutional Manage- 
ment). They went to hospitality areas 
in and out of Philadelphia and Bucks 
County during the summer. They all 
worked a full 10 weeks.”’ 

The Fall of ’75 Dowburd spent 
developing community awareness for 
his program. He advertised, spoke to 
clubs, the media, on campus and off. It 
was time to let the world know what a 
worthwhile program cooperative edu- 
cation could be and of course, to enlist 
more support. 

The Spring of ’76 found the coopera- 
tive education program at Bucks 
County Community College concerned 
with three different departments that 
covered eight curricula. 85 students 
from Business and Marketing Man- 
agement, Secretarial and Computer 
Sciences found positions related to 
their courses of study. 

n the Summer of ’76, Dowburd 

| seine the HMRI program by 

placing 30 students closer to 

home so they wouldn’t have to travel 

to the far corners of the Delaware 
Valley. 

This Fall, the Marketing Manage- 
ment program placed 12 students and 
that was the only program in oper- 
ation. 

‘‘We’ve found that certain curricu- 
la do better at certain times of the 
year,” Dowburd explained. ‘‘For ex- 
ample, the best time to place market- 
ing-management students is in the 
Fall because the big companies need 
part-time help before Christmas. The 
same is true with HMRI. We place 
those students primarily in the sum- 
mertime because hotels and motels 
and restaurants need extra help then. 
It is important to us to get our stu- 
dents meaningful jobs so we must 
adapt ourselves to the specific needs of 
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POWER OF A WOMAN 
(Continued from page 18) 


Junior Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented its Distinguished Service 
Award to Mrs. C. A. Sienkiewicz, 
chairman of the Hospital Committee. 
Mrs. Sienkiewicz’s dedication was also 
recognized in July, 1963, when the 
Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion awarded Community 
Service Medals. 

As the 1950’s drew to a close, the 
Hospital Committee recognized the 
need for expanded medical facilities. A 
building fund drive was launched in 
1957, and in anticipation of the new 
addition, the word ‘‘Emergency” was 
deleted from the hospital’s official 
designation. The East Wing of Doyles- 
town Hospital was dedicated in May, 
1960. A ‘‘Convenience Cart” filled 
with candy and magazines was oper- 
ated in the hospital, as were a Gift 
Shop and a Snack Bar, all staffed by 
volunteers. A Christmas Shop was 
opened during the holiday season, and 
profits from the unusual items sold 
there were contributed to the Building 
Fund. 

Separate VIA committees were es- 
tablished to direct the activities of the 
hospital and the Visiting Nurse Service 
in May, 1957. That Fall, the Bucks 
County Health Department asked the 
VIA to supervise the work of its newly- 
created nursing service. Nurses em- 
ployed by the County assumed respon- 
sibility for most Public Health matters, 
while VIA nurses continued providing 
bedside care. 

Recognizing the need for trained 
women to help in homes where serious 
or prolonged illness occurred, the 
Visiting Nurse Committee suggested 
establishing a Homemaker’s Service. 
The VIA approved the idea in the 
Spring of 1961, and in October the 
Service became a reality. The VIA’s 
Homemaker’s Service, which operated 
successfully for three years, sus- 
pended its activities in 1964, when the 
County Commissioners introduced the 
Bucks County Homemaker’s Service. 

In 1965, the Visiting Nurse Com- 
mittee instituted a free Dental Clinic 
for needy school children. Continua- 
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by Maureen Haggerty 


Vincent C. Gorman describes himself as ‘‘an extrovert” but insists that he 
is ‘‘not a politician.’” Mr. Gorman is, however, the Mayor of Doylestown, 
appointed in March, 1976 to the post left vacant by the death in February of 
Mayor Daniel Atkinson. 


Members of Doylestown’s Borough Council, who selected Mr. 
Gorman to complete his predecessor’s unexpired term, stressed the 
importance of a Mayor’s ‘‘accessibility and availability,’’ and Mayor 
Gorman, who maintains an office in his home, acknowledges that 
they are relevant factors. ‘‘If I am not around to answer phone calls, 
it’s frustrating to the people who havea complaint,” he 
notes, adding, ‘‘I am involved with the office every day in 
one capacity or another. According to law, either the Mayor 
or the President of the Borough Council must be available at 
all times.”’ 
fi Vincent Gorman was born in Brooklyn in 1902. At the 
_ age of 15, he moved with his family to Philadelphia. After 
living in the Mayfair section of the city for a number of years, 
he and his wife, Elizabeth, who have two daughters, a son, 
ten grandchildren, and a great-grandchild, moved to 
Southampton. Six years later, in 1949, they became residents 
of Doylestown. 

Retired since 1970, Mr. Gorman worked as a Sales 
Engineer and Sales Manager for the Heintz Manufacturing 
Company, which later became the Heintz Division of the 
Kelsey-Hayes Company. ‘“‘I felt as though a salesman, to 
know his job and keep his customers, had to be of service to 
those people,’ he recalls. ‘‘By trying to help others, even 
though it may be only in business, you make friends out of 
the people you do business with.”’ 

Although his career may have stimulated a desire to 
help others, the same inclination has also found expression in 
Mr. Gorman’s private life. A Meals on Wheels Board 
Member, he has been actively involved with the program 
= since its inception in 1972. He was one of the founders of the 
“‘Doylestown’s greatest organization, which provides hot lunches and cold suppers for several dozen elderly 

na residents living within ten miles of Doylestown, and served as its president until 
strength,’’ the Mayor last June. 
comments, “‘is the kind of Mr. Gorman is a communicant of Our Lady of Mount Carmel Roman Catholic 
people we have here — fine, Church anda member of its’ St. Joseph Society. In 1975, based on his contributions 
upright, law-abiding citizens.” tothe parish, the Society and the community, the St. Joseph Society named Vincent 
Gorman its’ Man of the Year. He is, according to fellow members of the Society, 
‘dedicated to his church, his community and the St. Joseph Society,” 
‘‘community-minded,”’ and ‘‘always ready to help someone in need, regardless of 
what the need might be.”’ 

‘‘When I was employed, I did a lot of traveling, so I belonged to no 
organizations, because I could never be sure I would be around to attend their 
meetings,’’ Mr. Gorman remarks. In recent years, however, his schedule has 
permitted involvement in community activities, and the Mayor was Chairman of 
Doylestown’s Bicentennial Committee. He was a member of Borough Council from 
1967 to 1973. Appointed to fill a vacancy, he headed the Police Committee. 

After his term as Councilman expired, Mr. Gorman, a Republican, continued 
to attend Council meetings, and his sustained interest in local government 
undoubtedly laid the foundation for his election to what he considers ‘‘an honorary 
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position.” Pennsylvania’s code for 
boroughs has recently been revised, 
and a Mayor’s official duties now con- 
sist primarily of supervising the Police 
Department and signing borough ordi- 
nances. He is no longer empowered to 
enforce the ordinances, collect fines or 
imprison offenders, but Mayor Gor- 
man does not resent the loss of that 
authority. ‘‘Suppose I had the power to 
arrest somebody, bring him in for a 
hearing and sentence him to jail,’’ he 
explains, ‘‘I have had no training in 
that field. People who have exercised 


BIRTH DEFECTS 
ARE FOREVER. 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 


that authority in the past may have 
done the wrong thing.”’ 

The Mayor does not draw a salary, 
and Mr. Gorman feels that the elimi- 
nation of the office ‘‘would not hurt or 
help the Borough. The only thing a 
Mayor is responsible for today is the 
Police Department,’’ he states. 
“There are certain things you gan 
absorb, but you just don’t go around 
waving a flag because you’re doing 
them. There are a lot of things the 
Mayor does that nobody will ever know 
about.” 

“Iam very busy,” he continues. ‘‘It 
is not just being the Mayor, but being 
interested in seeing what is going on. 
If I see something I feel should be 
checked, I do it or find out how it can 
be corrected. I am on the phone quite a 
bit, verifying conditions people have 
complained about and finding out how 
the problems are being handled. I 
even get calls from other townships — 
from people who aren’t familiar with 
who does what.”’ 

Mr. Gorman does not attach much 
significance to the fact that he is an 


If youtake this quizin the morning, 
youcancome up with all 
the right answers by tonight. 


ES 
. Did you toss or turn during sleep last night? 
. Did you awaken refreshed and energetic 


this morning? 


. Do you feel any aching muscles or back 


pains? 


4. Does your bed provide deep muscle relaxa- 
tion with soothing warmth? 


5. Did you fall asleep easily and comfortably 


lastnight? 


If you answered “yes” to questions 1 or 3, if you answered “no” to questions 
2, 4 or 5 — you ought to consider switching from an old-fashioned bed to a 
Chemelex-heated flotation waterbed. Millions of people already have the right 
answers to the Sleeping Quiz. You can too. All it takes is one night on a 


waterbed. How about tonight? 


Sleep the best sleep a bed can offer. 
WOOD STREET 


114 WOOD ST., BRISTOL, PA. 19007 


CALL 788-2511 or 788-0227 


BETWEEN BRISTOL PARKING & MILL ST. 
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‘interim Mayor.” His term expires 
December 31, but he says, “I am not 
thinking, ‘This is my last year, so I can 
slow down.’ That’s not my nature.” 
He claims not to have encountered any 
frustrations thus far, and feels that the 
most rewarding aspects of his job con- 
cern ‘‘being informed of a problem by 
a resident of Doylestown Borough and 
making sure that person is satisfied 
that his problem has been solved’’ and 
‘knowing that the Police Department 
is ready and willing to do its job for the 
protection of our community and the 
outlying districts.” 

‘‘Doylestown’s greatest strength,” 
the Mayor comments, ‘‘is the kind of 
people we have here — fine, upright, 
law-abiding citizens.’’ He cites the 
contributions of the town’s Volunteer 
Fire Department, which he terms ‘‘a 
great asset’’ and ‘‘the miscellaneous 
committees that support Borough 
Council, without whom Council could 
not function, and the operators of the 
Water and Sewer Plants and the 
Streets Department who help keep the 
town in such good shape.”’ 

‘‘The only problem I can foresee is 
that there is very little land left within 
the borough limits that’s available for 
new construction,’’ Mayor Gorman 
observes, ‘‘and what I am fearful of is 
that if we do not have good zoning laws 
that will stand up in court, we are apt 
to have developers come in and change 
the whole homey picture that we have 
in Doylestown. Unfortunately, the 
public does not come out to meetings 
and it’s only the people living adjacent 
to the site to be changed who show up. 
There should be more interest shown 
when a controversial change is re- 
quested.”’ 

When he agreed to become Doyles- 
town’s Mayor, Mr. Gorman compared 
himself to ‘‘an actor waiting in the 
wings to follow an actor who has done 
a great job on stage.’’ A year later, he 
says, “ʻI have. tried to perform the 
duties of Mayor to the best of my 
ability and will continue to do so as 
long as I am in office.’’ How long that 
will be is not yet certain. Mr. Gorman 
is eligible to succeed himself as 
Mayor, and having become accus- 
tomed to the footlights, may consider 
an encore. | 


ENJOY AGGRAVATION? 
TRY WRITING! 
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by Colene George 


Ask Gimone and Larry Hall of Doylestown why they 
tolerate the financial uncertainties, the grind, and the many 
disappointments that go along with writing, and you’ll get a 
candid and succinct answer. ‘‘When you’re a writer, you 
write.’’ Gimone goes further to explain that ‘‘We made a 
cold-blooded decision when we married to write. We wanted 
to live like writers, keep writers’ hours, live where we 
wanted. We just jumped in over our heads. We made it 


a 


Larry Hall 
mandatory to write several hours each day.”’ 

Gimone prefers writing gothic novels, but will write 
whatever type novel her publisher feels is presently in 
demand. Writing commercially means within the guidelines 
of what the publisher wants, and that is whatever he thinks 
will,sell at the time. When ‘‘occult’’ books, launched by 
Rosemary’s Baby, were in trend, Gimone wrote Witch’s 
Suckling and Devil’s Walk; not her favorites, she says, 
making a slight face to indicate the creepy feeling ‘‘occult’’ 
writing gave her. She recently completed a long family epic, 
Hide My Savage Heart, which Pyramid Publications has 
selected as one of its ‘‘lead-off’’ books of the year. That 
means they will push it and advertise it. 

Certain requirements have to be met for a book to 
qualify as a certain ‘‘type’’ of book. The gothic, for example, 
requires that the action take place in an old, somewhat 
forbidding setting. That leads nicely into the second 
requirement, the element of fear for the heroine’s life. In 
addition there must be a romantic element and the heroine 
must be ‘‘pure,’’ preferably a virgin. Gimone often gets by 


Gimone Hall 


with a wife or a widow. Because of the purity angle, many 
gothic writers prefer to set their novels in earlier eras, in 
which purity is more credible. 

Readers of The Silver Strand will recognize Fonthill and 
the Moravian Tile Works as the old setting in which a 
beautiful woman becomes trapped in a maze of different 
passages, none of which seem to be the way out and. . . well, 
you'll just have to read it to find out what happens. 

‘In writing fiction, you have to draw from something,”’ 
Gimone says. Her family history has provided her with some 
ideas. A character in The Silver Strand was patterned after 
one of her relatives, a fiery Irishman and a crack shot. 
‘‘Fireball,’’ as he was nicknamed, would pose as an English 
soldier in order to challenge the most capable English 
soldiers to a gentlemen’s duel on the pretense of some slight 
to his honor. He managed to kill some of the cream of the 
English Infantry in this manner until he was discovered and 
duly executed. 

The Silver Strand takes its title from the fact that a 
missing heir is found through a family characteristic of a 
single lock of silver hair in an otherwise brunette head. One 
of Larry’s great-great-grandfathers, Larry and their infant 
daughter, Shannon, all had a grey lock. Unfortunately, no 
one has notified them of being missing heirs! 

The Halls met at the University of Texas 13 years ago 
when the ‘“‘hot’’ news item of the time, the campus civil 
rights demonstration, was reassigned from Gimone to Larry, 
with the explanation (Continued on next page) 
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The Lawn Expert 
High Level Service at Low Level Prices 


e Lawn Seed 

e Fertilizers 

e Weed Control 

e Soil Conditioners 
e Mulches 

e Hand Tools 


| master charge | 
| J 


196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11 — 5 


UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL 


PICTURE FRAMING 
THE We offer the largest selection of ready-made 
frames and custom frames in the Delaware 
HOUSE OF Valley. The highest quality at the lowest prices. 


STOP AND COMPARE 


377 ROUTE 1 
PENNDEL, PA. 
757-1527 


1746 OLD YORK RD. 
ABINGTON, PA. 
TU 6-4665 


PICTURE 
FRAMES, 


Also ... Lindenwold, Devon, Maple Shade 


AKER BARN 


The Best in Athletic Footwear 


Low Prices 
Expert Advice 


71 South Main St. Doylestown, PA. 
MARTY STERN, Prop. 345-8856 


HOURS: Mon. — Thurs. — Fri. Tues. — Wed. — Sat. 
10-9 10 — 5:30 
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that he, beingaman, would be better 
able to handle himself should things 
get nasty. Despite the bad start, they 
married. Following a two-year stint in 
advertising, Larry quit his job and they 
cashed in everything, bought a used, 
unheated trailer and took off for four 
years on the road, holing up for the 
winters in an apartment or house. 
Larry sold shoes, managed apartments 
and did other odd jobs to finance them, 
while he also wrote. After a magazine 
accepted one of his articles, they de- 
cided ‘‘there was no turning back” in 
their decision to write. 

They lived for a time in California, 
Virginia, Florida, and San Miguel, 
Mexico, a quasi-expatriate colony of 
writers and artists. When they felt the 
beauty of San Miguel no longer bal- 
anced out the tediousness of the primi- 
tive living conditions and the despair 
they felt at the poverty of its natives, 
they moved on. ‘‘It was as though just 
by eating, by having the basic necessi- 
ties, we were flaunting our wealth.” 
They settled in Doylestown because of 
the bucolic countryside and the prox- 
imity to their New York agent. 

Their answers to questions about 
writing as a career are revealing. 

‘How long have you known you 
wanted to write?”’ 

LARRY: “‘I have a vivid memory of 
scribbling something down at age 
four, though I didn’t know how to write 
then, and feeling very hurt that people 
laughed at my scribbles, even though I 
hadn’t dared tell them it was a story. I 
knew someday I would write.” 

Larry describes himself as always 
being too serious about his work until 
the realities of earning a living forced 
him to take it more lightly. In high 
school he wrote poetry and short 
stories. 

For Gimone ‘‘writing was one of 
those things you try not to do.’’ She 
has been writing 13 years. 

‘‘What was different in your life that 
you didn’t just marry and settle down 
into the housewife routine?” 

GIMONE: ‘‘Well, our family always 
expected me to do something. They 
were education-oriented. My great- 
grandmother was the first woman to 
graduate from Sam Houston State Uni- 

(Continued on page 56) 


SIX PROMINENT LOCAL 


ATTORNEYS 
BOMBED 


I have a dear friend, confidant and 
advisor who is an integral part of a 
prestigious law firm in Doylestown. 
One hot, muggy Thursday morning 
early last Fall there was a great deal 


of excitement in this particular office. 

Observed on the back porch, by the 
staff, was a large, brown, 
supermarket-type bag. The bag was 
stapled all across the top to insure 
privacy. One of the lawyers’ names 
was boldly printed on the bag with 
bright red magic marker letters. 

The red printing was seen through 
bleary eyes and gave a view likened to 
that of blood. Being located near the 
Court House — all of this appeared 
suspicious. It had to be a bomb! 

Presently, standing outside among 
the sheltering pines, was a crew of six 
secretaries, six attorneys and one 
bookkeeper. No one knew what to do, 
but everyone was in agreement to 
look and not touch. 


ALMOST ! 


by Lois S. Steiner 


Miraculously, a super-brave soul 
picked up the package with tongs, and 
flamboyantly carried it into the 
building to the desk of the recipient. 

Picture 13 adults trying to listen for 
ticking! No ticking!!! What should 
they do??? 

Only two choices: call the Bomb 
Squad; otherwise, get it to the 
Mayor’s office and if nothing happens 
in four hours, it’s ok! They called the 
Bomb Squad. 

When the Officer answers the 
phone at the Squad and he is told of a 
possible bomb scare, the initial 
reaction is ‘‘He cries.” 

The Bomb Squad is made up of 
highly-trained military ordnance men. 
This is a dangerous occupation and 
they have been taught to keep their 
cool at all times. 
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Casually, the instructions were 
SCREAMED over the phone! ‘‘Do not 
touch the package! Do not look at it 
cross-eyed! It could go off at any 
given moment! Immediately evacuate 


the building!!!” 

All thirteen people ran for the exit 
and nearly killed each other trying to 
get out. In the sanctity of open space, 
they sat sedately on park benches 
watching people scurrying about 
beginning their day’s work. 

Who knew of the plight of the 13 
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who were waiting for the reinforced 
truck to remove the albatross from the 
premises???? 

Midst sirens and traffic jams, the 
truck arrived. Four men jumped out 
and began their intensive, dangerous 
work. 

Should they unwrap, disarm, or 
remove? The 13 voted for removal! 

The ‘‘demon’”’ was taken in a 
heavily-padded, steel mesh quilt and, 
carefully, placed into the reinforced 
truck. Off they went to Headquarters! 

The adventurous 13, sighing with 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sewing Machine Sales and Service 


Decorator & Dress Fabric 
Winter Clearance Sale 


Quilting Classes Now Forming 


a e E 


53 W. State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
345-7990 
Monday — Saturday 9:30 to 5:30 
Friday 9:30 to 9 


M?! 
e 
Our shelves are stocked with: 
Art Materials (Winsor-Newton, 
Weber), Decoupage, Macrame, 
Quilling, Felt and Chenille, 
Batik Supplies, Beads and 
Jewelry Findings, Candle 
Supplies, Stained Glass and 
Kits of all Types. 


Open Daily 9:30-6... 
Mon., Thurs., Fri. 9:30-9 


345-7123 
MASTERCHARGE & BANKAMERICARD 


Herbs. 


248 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


BACCARAT 

PUIFORCAT 
CHRISTOFLE 

P ROYAL DOULTON 
ROYAL CROWN DERBY 
WATERFORD e LALIQUE 


He A. Bongert 


Across from the Post Office 
10 to 5 Daily e 345-7541 
Maureen Vas Cavage ¢ Proprietress 
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“OLD REPORTER” 
LOOKS BACK 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We at PANORAMA 
can’t think of a more fitting way to 
pay tribute to our ‘‘Rambler,’’ who 
will ramble no more, than to reprint 
his PANORAMA columns from time 
to time. Many requests had already 
sparked our decision to do so — our 
only regret is that the reprints must 
now be in memory of a man and 
writer so many were proud to call 
friend and associate. 


Reprinted from 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
March, 1970 


MOST EVERYTHING that hap- 
pened years ago becomes very sharp 
to the memory when one gets older, 
and things that happened last month 
in good old Bucks County, and 
people’s names, you have to reach for 

. . The further back you have to 
reach, the fresher the collection, the 
greener the memory. I remember 
many details for instance, when young 
reporters were caught up with gang 
murders during Prohibition Days. I 
remember many things that I will 
pass along in future issues of PAN- 
ORAMA. 


* * * 


WORTHY OF a bit of research for 
the MARCH issue is the passing of 


historic FOUNTAIN HOUSE in 
Doylestown, once upon a time the 
most imposing public inn in Bucks 
County and soon to become the new 
home of the Doylestown branch of the 
GIRARD TRUST BANK of Philadel- 
phia. When finished the completely 
renovated building at the crossroads 
of Main & State Streets with its 
colonial value saved, will be one of 
the outstanding bank attractions in 
the county. 


* * * 


OF THE original six licensed inns 
in Doylestown 156 years ago, all have 
passed. The Doylestown Inn was 
licensed some years later. The area 
however, does have its pretty fat 
quota of restaurants, diners, taprooms 
and motels. 


* * * 


THE FOUNTAIN House occupied 
last year as a furniture store, was 
once called THE FOX CHASE. It was 
the second licensed place in Doyles- 
town, built on part of the Richard 
Swanwick estate, attainted of treason 
in the Revolution and the property 
confiscated. Records show that 
Doylestown landlords in years gone 
by must have been law-abiding indi- 
viduals, for EIGHT of them including 
one proprietor, filled the office of 
HIGH SHERIFF of Bucks County. . . 
Stephen Brock, twice elected; William 
Field and Benjamin Morris, Thomas 
Purdy, Charles H. Mann, John M. 
Purdy, A. H. Heist and John T. 
Simpson. 


* * * 


UP UNTIL this year there were but 
TEN owner-proprietors of the Foun- 
tain House. They were N. P. Brower, 
William Corson, Edward Yost, John 
T. Simpson, Daniel McLaughlin, 


Joseph H. Fretz, Francis C. Mireau, 
Wynne James, Jr., George Slotter, 
Kas Segal (furniture dealer), and now 
the Girard Trust Bank becomes the 
11th owner of the historic spot. Dur- 
ing the ownership of William Corson, 
THE FOX CHASE was renamed 
FOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

RECORDS ALSO reveal the con- 
stant rise in value of the historic inn, 
dating back to 1776 when William 
Doyle sold it to Daniel Hough and the 
same year conveyed it to Richard 
Swanwick for $600. The property was 
confiscated in 1779 and sold to Samuel 
and Joseph Hough at public sale in 
1792. Hugh Meredith purchased the 
property in 1803 and sold to Enoch 
Harvey, 1832. The executors of Enoch 
Harvey sold to David Weirman in 1833 
for $1,976. Weirman sold to Stephen 
Brock in 1835 for $3,500. James Mere- 
dith bought the property in 1838 for 
$4,250 and sold to Elnathan Pettit in 
1849 for $8,000. Pettit sold to C. H. 
Mann in 1856 for $8,000 and Mann 
sold to N. P. Brower in 1868 for $6,000. 
Brower sold to William Corson in 1879 
for $17,500 and S. A. Firman, admin- 
istrator for Corson, sold to Edward 
Yost, in 1880 for $22,300. 

SHERIFF S. L. Ely sold to Lydia 
Ann, wife of Edward Yost, in 1883 and 
Mrs. Yost sold to John T. Simpson for 
$23,000. In 1900 Robert Thompson, 
executor of the Simpson holdings, sold 
to Daniel McLaughlin for $30,000 and 
the same year the hotel was sold to 
Joseph H. Fretz for $65,000. 

THEN CAME the later owner, 
Francis C. Mireau, probably the most 
colorful inn-owner that ever operated. 
Mireau sold the hotel to Wynn James, 
Jr., for $70,000 and James sold to 
George Slotter for $78,000. Furniture 
Merchant Segal bought it for $95,000. 

BUT GIRARD Trust Bank topped 
them all, having just recently settled 
for the property in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 not counting what it will cost 
to remodel and redecorate the interior 
of the ancient walls. 

ONE VISIT to the Fountain House 
this RAMBLER will never forget was 
during the proprietorship of the color- 
ful Francis Mireau, who called me to 
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the inn one day and informed me that 
if I wanted a scoop on a good story (I 
was a reporter on the Daily Intelli- 
gencer and corresponded for eight 
metropolitan newspapers in those 
days) that I should appear the next 
morning and make believe I was a bus 
boy or handyman employed by Mireau, 
for MOTORCAR MAGNATE HENRY 
FORD was expected at the inn. I re- 
ported at the inn bright and early in 
old clothes. I was informed that Mr. 
Ford was across the street getting 
shaved by a local barber. Upon Ford’s 
return Proprietor Mireau informed me 
the scoop he promised me would be on 
the second floor of the inn, where 
Mireau, a noted antique dealer, had 
among other things, numerous old- 
fashioned hoop skirts. Mr. Ford was 
loking for bargains for his museum in 
Dearborn, Michigan. I engaged in con- 
versation with the motor car magnate, 
got many ideas for a story without him 
knowing I was a reporter. I sold my 
story to the news media I was ‘‘string- 
ing” for, and ended up with a com- 
plaint made by my friend the barber, 
across the street, who wouldn’t believe 
that it was Mr. Ford he had shaved, 
because he was tipped but one THIN 
DIME. 


* * * 


MR. FORD was probably the most 
distinguished person I have ever 
“‘interviewed’’ and that’s why Pll 
never forget the Fountain House and 
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Fountain House 


my good friend Francis Mireau . . . As 
a young reporter, like many others, we 
knew the police and the racketeers, 
too, and we knew the speakeasies and 
the eating places. We were not rebels, 
and we all loved the business and 
probably even thought being a re- 
porter was a romantic thing. We were 
very conscious of what one thinker had 
said about newspaper reporting: It is 
the last resort of the unskilled 
intellectual! 

MANY OF the police raids I went on 
with the special squads were phony. 
The operators were often tipped off 
ahead of time. I also remember the 
tough cops, but as a whole, the 
wearers of the badge of authority in 
my territory at least were COPS that 
were TOPS. But I’ll never forget the 
‘‘interview” with Mr. Ford. E 
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MASTER R, OPTICIANS 


e Fast Service 

e Latest Style Designer Frames 

e Low Prices — Savings for Whole Family 
e Discount Prices for Senior Citizens 

e All Glasses Guaranteed for One Year 
Daily 9 — 5 63 W. State St. 


Mon., Fri. 7 — 9 Doylestown, Pa. 
Sat.9—2 348-2595 
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= For nuts, nuts, and more nuts. Roasted fresh 


daily or raw. Assorted candies. Asher 
= chocolates. Natural dried fruits. Gumballs. 
=, Everything yummy, crunchy and sweet to 
= >, eat. All kinds of gumball and peanut 
machines. Even antique replicas. 
And for the non-sweet, sweet tooth— 
Sugar-less Bubblegum balls! 
ČAII at reasonable prices. Fresh—of course 
Quality—beyond compare. And 
Selection— you'll go bananas! 
But yes, we have no bananas. 


Summer Tennis 
© Cam © 


(for Aspiring Players 8 — 17) 


FIRST SESSION 


June 27 — July 15 

Morn. 9 — 12 or Aft. 1 — 4 
(45 hrs. instr. & match play) 
$125.00 fee 

Transp. to & from home incl. 


Second Session begins July 18 
Call for brochure or info. 


GARDEN FAIR TENNIS 
114 Welsh Road 
Horsham, Penna. 19044 
OL 9-9330 
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A GARDENER TO ENVY 


“It’s Spring fiction that comes just 
when everyone needs cheering up,” 
says Jeanette Lowe referring to the 
Burpee Seed Catalogue of which she is 
editorial supervisor, and which indeed 
does seem to come each year just in 
the nick of mid-January to save the 
sanity of several million gardeners all 
over the world. Supervising this is only 
one of the gardening hats that Ms. 
Lowe wears while she is working from 
the Doylestown editorial office of the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., the famous com- 
pany that promises — with a little help 
from you and God — ‘“‘everything for 
the garden.” The lady, who comes 
from West Hartford, Conn. originally, 
is also a horticulturist, plant breeder 
and has been the manager, since 1962, 
of Burpee’s always-impressive display 
in the Philadelphia Flower Show. How 
did it all begin? 

“One of my earliest memories is of 
my mother planting tulip bulbs. She 
and my grandmother were great gar- 
deners. And my older brother, one of 
those who was always sending for 
things, used to get the Burpee cata- 
logue when he was around 12 years 
old. He got his seeds, though, from a 
company called Templin-Bradley. 
They’re long out of business by now, 
but they used to sell seeds through the 
schools for 1c a package,” Jeanette 
Lowe recalls. ‘‘Then I majored in 
Botany in college (majored in it, the 
interviewer thinks, she would have 
been happy to have passed it!) and set 
out in what has always been a limited 
field.” Remembering one of the early 
jobs, she laughs, ‘‘I was a gardener in 
a room no bigger than 10’ by 20’ for a 
civic group in Cincinnati.”’ 

It’s a long way from there to the vast 
trial farms and thousands of growing 
acres of one of the world’s largest seed 
companies. There’s plenty of variety 


and hard work in a job that is enviable 
to the gardeners among us. ‘“‘That’s 
the best part of the job, the variety. I 
may be an executive when I’m working 
here, but in California where the seeds 
are grown, I look like a ditch-digger by 
the end of the day.” Developing a 


flower or vegetable, it seems, takes 
both brains and brawn. ‘‘You’ve got to 
learn to walk carefully in the fields. 
When it’s dry there are ruts, but when 
they irrigate, the watering we want for 
seed-producing plants, you sink up to 
your ankles in mud. Then there are the 
fences they put up to keep the jack- 
rabbits out — they’re sometimes hard 
to see in the growth and it’s easy to 
trip and go sprawling. I’ve done this,”’ 
she remembers, ‘‘and the Mexican 
workmen roared laughing. And the 
bees we hire from farmers for pollin- 
ating have to be handled just right, at 
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night when they’re quiet.” 

So much for the brawn. The brains a 
plant breeder must use includes not 
only smarts about the birds and the 
bees, but one must be a knowledgable 
voyeur in the sex lives of the plants 
themselves. From its inception to a 
packet on the retailer’s shelf, develop- 
ment of a new variety is a 10 to 15-year 
process and there can be many pitfalls 
along the way. 

“You have to be flexible, living 
things can change. Growing instruc- 
tions for all across the country must be 
considered. You’ve got to study the 
character of the parent plants, but 
even then generations can disappoint; 
then you have to change plans. ‘Zenith 
Zinnia’ is a new hybrid flower that I’ve 
developed. It’s characterized by 6- 
inch-wide blooms, and it has taken 15 
years. It’s a long time from one plant 
to 10 acres (the number planted to 
provide seed for one popular variety),”’ 
says this lady who knows. Remember 
the famous story of founder’s son, 
David Burpee, and his long search for 
the perfect White Marigold? After 
years of home gardeners vying to pro- 
duce the seed and win the $10,000 
prize money, a winner was chosen and 
the award made in August, 1975. But 
the professionals at Burpee’s are still 
working to bring it to the public 
through the catalogue. Ten acres take 
a lot of seeds! 

This year’s annual Philadelphia 
Flower & Garden Show, held at the 
Civic Center from March 12 through 
the 20th, will be celebrating its 150th 
anniversary. Burpee’s exhibit will be a 
research ‘‘workshop’’ on hybrids as 
well as a display garden. Here the 
visitor will be able to see exactly what 
hybrids are, in this case marigolds 
planted next to the ‘‘mother’’ and 
‘‘father’’ parents. It’s apparently just 
as essential for marigolds to have 
parents with good character as it is for 
the rest of us. But if you want to find 
out why you shouldn’t try to save 
seeds from them, you’ll have to ask at 
the workshop. Plans for each year’s 
exhibit at the Show are usually started 
the day after the present one is taken 
down. Everything must literally be 
plotted out for the crowds of visitors 
who come expecting the usual perfec- 


tion. Sometimes the growers practice 
for years with a plant in the green- 
houses at Fordhook Farms, Burpee’s 
trial farm in Doylestown, to be sure it 
would be suitable for the Show. Grow- 
ing each year starts in September and 
attention must be paid to details the 
home gardener never dreams of. Too 
much growth, which can be caused ina 
greenhouse plant by lots of sunshine 
and snow, reflecting light, makes 
these prizes mature too rapidly. Dark- 
ness and dreary rainy days cause slow 
underdevelopment. But let’s assume 
that it all works out and plants are 
coming along in just the right order so 
they can replace wilted ones, the ones 
suffering attrition from crowds, heat 
and other hazards of the show. Now all 
Jeanette Lowe has to worry about is 
transporting them to Philadelphia, in 


the proverbial rain, sleet, snow, etc. 
Wearing her other hat, supervising 
those gorgeous photographs of flowers 
and vegetables for the Catalogue, isn’t 
the simplest task either. First, the 
beauties have to be grown, then you 
have to photograph them so they don’t 
wilt under the lights. You must make 
sure the Morning Glories are sched- 
uled to have their pictures taken in the 
morning, when they’re awake, and 
that all the natural red in blue Ager- 
atums doesn’t come through in the 
photo. Many details are involved. 
Well, no one promised working with 
living things was easy, especially 
when you’re expected to deal only in 
perfect specimens. ‘‘But I love to be in 
a business that does good,’’ says Ms. 
Lowe. ‘‘Flowers are essential — for 
the soul.” Amen. iit 
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P Belin Mir 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
Custom Drapes 
Woven Woods ¢ Levelors 
Decor Shades » Carpeting 


Wallpaper to Match Fabric 
Re-Upholstery 
COMPLETE DECORATOR SERVICE 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 
Call for Free Estimates. 
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MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Restoration 


A LOOK AT GREEK REVIVAL 


Among the ‘‘musts’’ in Bucks 
County architectural types for the old- 
house buff is Greek Revival. Not that 
Bucks County so overflows with proto- 
types of ‘‘pure Greek’’ that it can be 
hailed as a mecca for pilgrimages to 
study the style. On the contrary, most 
of our Greek Revival is so diffused in 
interpretation that it is hard to spot, 
but with the proliferation of houses 
built during the period, 1820 to 1860, 
all with some significant telltale de- 
tails, it is well worth the effort to learn 
the characteristics. 

During these years, Greek Revival 
became a major style in America. It 
reached from Maine to California; it 
appealed to the rich and to the modest. 
Time-wise, it followed the Georgian 
and the Federal. Greek Revival de- 
lighted an America eager to reject 
English ideas. With the exhausting 
Revolution and an unpleasant War of 
1812 behind them, Americans felt the 
pride of freedom. Under the influence 
of their own persuasive leaders, 
Thomas Jefferson and Nicholas Bid- 
dle, they adopted new attitudes archi- 
tecturally as well as spiritually and 
politically. 

The ancient and great republics of 
Greece and Rome, so admired by 
Jefferson and Biddle, seemed to offer 
suitable models right down to house 
designs. Biddle espoused and 
preached Greek, and Jefferson, 
Roman. In Bucks County we have none 
of the latter, but of the former we run 
the gamut, from the nationally recog- 
nized, magnificent Biddle mansion on 
the Delaware, known as ‘‘Andalusia,”’ 
to the numerous lesser houses, both 
town and country varieties. Greek 
Revival churches, banks and other 
public buildings built in Bucks County 
during these important 40 years ex- 
hibit the most typical form, that of the 
Greek temple. 


In other parts of the United States 
this form, with its ordered columns 
and colonnades, fluted or plain, and its 
pedimented facade, edged the roads, 
or capped the hillsides everywhere in 
cool simplicity. 


Only in Bucks County, possibly 
because the influence of Quaker and 
Mennonite conservatism was still 
strong, the pure temple form rarely 
made its appearance. Bucks County 
cloaked its acceptance of the Greek by 
modifying the usual rectangular unit 
with the new decorative features, 
features that could be applied even to 
an already existing home. 

Heavy columns were constructed to 
support porticoes or roofed entrances, 
emphasizing and protecting front 
doors. Pilasters frequently were ap- 
plied to the corners of frame houses. 
Windows became larger and taller, 
with panes that jumped in size from 
8 x 10 to 10 x 12. Horizontal transoms 
replaced the half-moon and elliptical 
door fans of earlier styles. Narrow side 
lights flanking doors remained the 
same. 

Bucks builders persisted in present- 
ing the long axis of the house to the 
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street rather than a pedimented 
temple front that was common else- 
where. Roofs dropped to a low pitch, 
but almost all houses of the period in 
Bucks, unlike some districts, persisted 
in two and a half storeys, with small 
‘‘eyebrow” or ‘‘lie-on-your-stomach’’ 
windows in the third floor. These 
windows shout ‘‘Greek Revival’’ even 
though they may appear in a tradi- 
tional masonry wall that, at first 
glance, looks colonial. 

Almost universal were the rosettes 
placed in the corners of door and 
window casings, atop symmetrically 
fluted side jambs. Narrow fluted pilas- 
ters embellished with rosettes sup- 
ported the roofs of innumerable dor- 
mers placed during this period in 
roofs. These dormers are as telltale as 
the window and door trim, and have 
the advantage that they can be spotted 
from afar. 

Here and there you will find classi- 
cal detail decorating the architrave (in 
Bucks County this includes a hori- 
zontal band under the eaves) of evena 
cottage, although the amount of trim 
depended upon the pocketbook of the 
house owner. 

Town and rural houses made an 
effort to be symmetrical, visually, if 
not actually. The front door, however, 
was placed to the side, entering into a 
hall with staircase, which, here, but 
not elsewhere, still offered an oppos- 
ing door at the far end. Beside the hall 
ran double parlors, separated only by 
wide doors that could be thrown back 
to create one large room, delightful for 
entertaining. 

Wood paneling and chair rails, relics 


MMANELY 
CUTS & 
COLORS 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 


SPECIALISTS IN 

e HAIRCUTTING 

e STYLING ° COLORING 

e CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 
e SETTING -° 


of an earlier period, were ruthlessly 
ripped out from the old, or omitted 
from the new house, so that plain, 
smooth walls could ape better the 
venerable marble or stucco of ancient 
Greece. Plaster walls were painted 
delicate shades with matching or white 
woodwork. The papering of walls 
began to make an appearance. 

The old, natural wood floors we 
admire today, were painted and cov- 
ered with hooked or braided rugs. 

If you are in doubt over the identity 
of a local Greek Revival house, study 
the detail. If you find an arch, a feature 
dominant in Romanesque or Gothic 
architecture, remember that an arch 
was never a part of Greek heritage. 
Greek architecture offers a paradigm 
of horizontal lintels, lights and trim. 
The only variation from this is in the 
elliptically arched roofline of the 
dormer. 

A few important buildings — the 
bank in Bristol on Radcliffe Street, an 
old bank building on North Main 
Street in Doylestown, and a fine colon- 
naded bank in Quakertown, also the 
Newtown Borough Council Chambers 
on North State Street, exhibit the 
dignified impressiveness the Greek 
Revival lent to public buildings. 

Greek Revival with its unified and 
satisfying harmony, satisfied our 
young republic. American architects 
and builders put a fresh stamp upon 
the borrowed style. It became thor- 
oughly American. What it may have 
lacked in imagination was supplied by 
a new coterie of cultists, the Gothic 
enthusiasts, who were already on the 
march, as we shall see next month. W 


GENTLEMEN WELCOME 


e A COMPLETE SERVICE SALON e 
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THE BEST OF 


EUROPE 
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France 
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Stadt und Land Reise ll 
TOWN & COUNTRY TOUR 
Iceland 

Germany 
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France 
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SEPT. 13 — 28, 1977 
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Both tours are inclusive with two meals 

per day and sightseeing. Also includes 
transfers to JFK. 
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Original Art, 
Antique and Modern 


Custom Frame 
Makers 


Intaglio Printers 
for the Trade 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 
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BENETZ INN 
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TEASEL 


Come see 
Handwork by 


Local craftsmen... 


some just 


beautiful... 


some 


just unique. 


Come enjoy. 


TEASEL CRAFT 
EXCHANGE 


28 E. Oakland Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. 


345-9288 


Tues. thru Sat. 10 to 5 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
612514!) 25 OZ. CANS 


oO A 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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On The 
Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


INTROSPECT ASSOCIATES 


Are you an employer who realizes 
there is something wrong in your em- 
ployee relations but can’t quite iden- 
tify the problem? Has absenteeism 
increased — productivity dropped? Is 
there grumbling among your workers? 
Perhaps your ‘‘people problems” can 
be identified and in some measure 
resolved by Introspect Associates, a 
Doylestown-based firm of manage- 
ment specialists — most of whom are 
university affiliated. 

Whether you’re a small business or 
a major corporation you can benefit 
from a seminar or workshop tailored to 
your particular need. Employees and 
management meet in an open atmos- 
phere to explore the interrelations that 
must be understood before full per- 
sonal potential and productivity can be 
achieved. 

Perhaps you’re a boss who grew up 
in the ’20’s or ’30’s — ‘‘security and 
goal oriented’ — with a value system 
in conflict with many of your younger 
employees. You need to understand 
those differences before you can moti- 
vate others. 

Courses and workshops offered by 
Introspect Associates range from 5 
hours to a maximum of 12 months. 
Twenty or less meet in peer groups. 
The entire package covers Self Con- 
cept, Our Value System, Motivation, 
Transactional Analysis, Time Manage- 
ment, Productive Communications and 
Challenge of Change, or, you may 
prefer a more in-depth workshop on 
one aspect. 

Note: this column will periodically bring you in 


touch with businesses we feel are unique in 
Bucks County and our coverage area in general. 


You as an employer need to make 
your employees feel important to you 
and better about themselves. As Intro- 
spect Associates point out — respect is 
earned. 


Richard Lawrence, Vice-president of the Fidelity 
Bank, Bristol, has been named General Chair- 
man of the 25th annual campaign of the United 
Way of Bucks County for 1978. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

The Defense Industrial Supply Cen- 
ter (DISC) in Philadelphia will hold a 
Business Opportunity Fair April 20-21 
for industrial item manufacturers, sup- 
pliers and distributors. Call 215- 
697-2367 for more information. U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s Economic Re- 
search Service survey of consumers on 
how they used energy in 1975 found 
half said they had reduced their home 
heating and lighting — with a drop in 
oven use, air conditioners and dryers. 


If rates rise, those surveyed said they 
would again cut down. Small Business 
Administration announces a $1,238,349 
contract awarded to Eastern Rotorcraft 
of Doylestown to manufacture 40,154 
sets of aircraft mooring equipment. By 
October 77, all pesticides bearing the 
poison symbol will be considered re- 
stricted, and individuals using them 
must be certified while outlets that 
handle them must be licensed to sell. 
Consumer Bureau of Princeton now 
offers Lower Bucks consumers an 
“information bank” of local business 
people who have been recommended 
by satisfied customers, The Bureau 
will also handle complaints against 
member businesses. Call 24-hour, 7 
day answering service collect for Reg- 
ister information or assistance, 0-609- 
924-0338. MRCA, Inc., Leonia, N.J. 
has developed a control system that 
automatically turns off lights or appli- 
ances when no one is in a room, 
through a field of inaudible ultrasonic 
sound waves. It will turn on switches, 
too. Employers are happy. with the 
Supreme Court’s 6-3 decision not to 


“Looking For Something Different?” : 


TRY 


DICK HEIST 


“Open Forum” 


TWO-WAY RADIO 


MONDAY thru FRIDAY — 11:05 to 12 NOON 
“Not Just Different . . . But BETTER!” 


CALL: 


822-8088 eo 
344-0220 œ 


348-3583 
345-1441 


require an employer to pay disability 
benefits to pregnant employees under 
sick and accident programs. The 
Farmer to Consumer Direct Marketing 
Act of 1976 passed recently, will pro- 
vide money to states for promotion of 
direct marketing from farmers to con- 
sumers, ensuring a saving to the buyer 
and a more equitable return to the 
farmer. According to William L. 
Mobraaten, President of Bell of Pa., 
overall rates in the last 20 years have 
risen only 31% but with 3 general rate 
increases. In the same period the con- 
sumer price index rose 112%. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Louise Poppel of Philadelphia will 
become manager of Montgomery Mall, 
Rts. 309 & 202. Lyle Ann Glassmyer 
has been named director of volunteers 
at Doylestown Hospital. Thiokol/ 
Chemical Division has named Charles 
W. Lance, Jr. manager of industrial 
relatioris. Bell of Pa. has appointed 
David G. Richards Bucks district man- 
ager, while Howard O. Allen, Jr. will 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Sandwiches and Platters 
Steaks e Hamburgers 
Ice Cream 
Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Breakfast to 11 a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 


AGWAY 


HOME e COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


Gasolines 
Kerosene 
Fuel Oil 
Diesel 


Lp Gas Heaters 
Hot Water Heaters 
Humidifiers 


HEATING & 
AIR CONDITIONING 
SALES & SERVICE 
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AGWAY 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
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SPECIALIZING IN HANGING BASKETS 
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ompost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


SO YOU HAVEN’T BEEN 


There’s nothing like picking fruit in 
your back yard. You remember seeing 
and eating your neighbors’ beautiful 
apples, strawberries, plums or grapes, 
but for some reason you haven’t been 
able to get them to grow on your 
property. Why? 


FROST OR POLLINATION 

You know there’s no single reason 
for lack of harvest on any crop. The 
small fruit have as many problems as 
tree fruits. Oh, I know you get a 
beautiful set of blossoms on your apple 
trees each year, but no fruit. Where 
are the trees located — in a pocket 
next to a wooded area or on a slope? 
The probability of frost is very great if 
your trees are in a low spot where cold 
air is trapped. Or if located where you 
have good air drainage, there’s a good 
chance the problem is pollination. 
Apples have to be cross-pollinated 
from one variety to another for fruit 
set. 


SOILS 
That’s not my problem. I have peach 
and plum trees that don’t grow and the 
leaves usually turn yellow early in the 
season. No growth or poor growth of 


ABLE TO GROW FRUIT 


stone fruit trees is usually a root prob- 
lem. In most cases, the soil is wet early 
in spring and remains so through late 
May. These fruit trees need a good to 
well-drained soil for normal growth. 
With wet feet, plants get colds, have 
no root or top growth and only a few 
small fruits. 


WILT 
Another person calls the office and 
says I started a strawberry patch this 
year and the plants were beautiful for 
a few months, then they started to die. 
What crops and particularly vege- 
tables did you have in that location last 
year? Unless the pH is extremely high, 
wilt, verticulum wilt, was the culprit. 
Verticulum wilt or virus-free plants 
should always be selected when plant- 
ing strawberries, and never plant 
berries where you’ve had tomatoes, 
pepper or eggplant, since these vege- 
tables have a tendency to increase 
verticulum wilt in the soil and pass it 

on to the strawberries. 


WALNUT TREES 

But, you say, in my case I have good 
soil and excellent air drainage but 
there’s one area in the patch where the 
plants wilt, not with usually virus 
symptoms. Where’s the walnut tree? 
Walnut tree roots produce a toxin 
which wilts many plants. If in the 
corner of a garden, you can see a 
wilting of the plants as far as the roots 
reach into the garden. 


SPLIT TREES 

Weather conditions have created 
longitudinal split on the bark of many 
trees. To date this year, most of those 
splits are on the northwest side of the 
tree. Will the tree die? My guess is no. 
When spring arrives, remove the dead 
bark back to live tissue. Using this 
procedure, the cambium layer will 
grow over the crack, healing or sealing 
up the wound. 

So, don’t give up, find the cause of 
your problems and plant adapted vari- 
eties which are virus-free. And re- 
member, trees don’t need a bandage, 
but the wound should be kept clean. W 
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Open Mon. — Thurs. 
10-6 
Fri. til 9 
Sat. til 6 


Thank you Doylestonians!! 
You are wonderful hosts. The 
uniqueness of PANDORA’S BOX 
has been graciously accepted in 
town. 

Let’s spread the word to our 
friends and neighbors. Don’t be 
selfish — SHARE what you have 
discovered at PANDORA’S BOX. 


58 E. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8825 


HATBORO MANOR 
DINNER THEATRE 
eeeee@e@eee 8 @ 
122 N. YORK RD. 
HATBORO, PA. 

For 


Reservations 
Call OS 5-1800 


CABARET 
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through May 
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by Jerry Silbertrust 
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CLASSIC ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Enter the stately house of Joseph 
Stanley Ltd. in New Hope and the 
classic beauty of 18th and 19th century 
English furniture awaits you. This is 
the grand period of Chippendale, 
Adam brothers, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton. 


Displayed in a home-like setting, the 
four spacious downstairs rooms easily 
accommodate tables, chests, desks, 
chairs, sofas, needlework, paintings 
and porcelain. None is cheap, but 
priced in what Mr. Stanley calls the 
upper-medium bracket. 


“Our customers buy for utilitarian 
purposes. In my opinion, beginning 
collectors shouldn’t put their money 
into anything they’re eventually going 
to dispose of. As one prospers, one can 
upgrade, say, the living room and use 
the older pieces elsewhere in the 
house. A good piece of furniture 
should last a lifetime.” 


Most of us don’t think in long-range 
terms regarding furniture. However, 
we might reassess our thinking when 
seeing some of the Stanley stock. For 
example, I sat on a handsome, lipstick- 
red wing chair, from 1735-1740 and 
costing $3,000.00. Certainly not cheap, 
but it was elegant, not awkward as 
some of the newer wings are and, for a 


person like myself with a bad back, it 
was the most comfortable upholstered 
chair I’ve ever sat in, even after more 
than an hour. 

Across the room was a nicely pro- 
portioned chest on chest of English 
oak. The bottom section contained 
three major drawers and a dressing 
slide, plus three major and three minor 
drawers in the upper part, and a lovely 
cornice rimming the very top. 1760- 
1770, with original hardware. 

Dominating the opposite side of the 
room was a late 18th century secre- 
tary desk made of mahogany and 
satinwood, with ivory pulls. The upper 
portion was glass and the top drawer 
of the lower part, when open, became 
a desk. When closed, it looked like a 
chest with a bookcase above. Priced at 
$8,500.00. 

One of my favorites was a classic 
Sheraton sofa, in soft yellow with two 
small end pillows. Mahogany painted 
black with gold decoration and eight 
turned legs. Cost, $2,750.00, from 
1790-1810. 

Everything is clearly described, 
dated and priced on the tag. Mr. 
Stanley believes this kind of informa- 
tion should be delineated on every bill 
of sale — 50 or 60 words thoroughly 
describing the item and its condition 


— thus providing a guarantee for both 
dealer and customer. 

His interest in English furniture 
goes back to the early days of dealing 
at antique shows, before he had a 
shop. ‘‘I started out specializing in 
English rather than American furni- 
ture because I had a difficult time in 
those early days bankrolling and stock- 
ing American furniture. High style 
American was extremely expensive. 
Then you could have a fairly decent 
English stock; probably $5,000.00 was 
all you’d have needed to do a decent 
show. American would have cost sev- 
eral times that. Also, I liked the formal 
look and quality of English furniture 
and still do.” 

Mr. Stanley moved his antique busi- 
ness from Philadelphia to his present 
location on West Bridge Street (Route 
202) in New Hope in 1974. The 
Federal-style house, always known as 
Cintra because it was modeled after a 
wing of Cintra Palace in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, was built in 1816 and provides a 
perfect setting for the English fur- 
niture. 

I asked Mr. 


Stanley about the 


English craftsmen and their work: 
‘Chippendale had a very large and 
successful workshop in London, em- 
ploying dozens of people. There is one 
house in Yorkshire, England which has 
all the original bills of sale of Chippen- 
dale furniture. That furniture has 
never been moved from the house. In 
the bedrooms, there is painted furni- 
ture. If you tell some people Chippen- 
dale also made painted furniture, they 


wouldn’t believe it. But like all cabinet- 


makers, he made whatever the custo- 
mer wanted and was willing to pay for. 

“Then came the Adam brothers, 
who were architects. They weren’t 
cabinetmakers, but they designed 
some of the finest furniture of the late 
18th century. 

‘‘Hepplewhite was a cabinetmaker 
and after his death, his wife published 
the Directory, showing all of the 
so-called Hepplewhite styles. There 
has been doubt over the years whether 
or not Hepplewhite created all of these 
things.”’ 

Mentioning various woods used dur- 
ing these periods, Mr. Stanley noted 
that in the 17th century oak was used 


almost exclusively in high class furni- 
ture until about 1675, at which time 
walnut took precedence. Oak and pine 
continued to be used in secondary 
rooms. In 1740 when walnut became 
scarce, mahogany replaced it. Mahog- 
any proved to be an easy wood with 
which to work, pliable and one which 
took a beautiful shine. It held forth 
until the early reign of Queen Victoria, 
when walnut was again used. 

When asked if he felt that French 
craftsmanship and skill were superior, 
as some people think, he replied: 

“Yes, there are some aspects of 
French furniture that were superior. 
Their inlay work on some of the high- 
style Paris furniture was very sophisti- 
cated and some of the classic things 
done for the Court. But quality varied 
in France as it did elsewhere. Phila- 
delphia furniture, for instance, from 
about 1750 to 1790, was considered the 
epitome of what was produced in the 
United States. But all towns had their 
good and their bad. Quite often, the 
bad has not survived and what has sur- 
vived is the real choice.” a 
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ANTIQUES 

An endless variety of antiques of all ages and 
types abounds at Kimberton Village. Dis- 
plays of china, furniture, brass, silver and 
more await your appraisal. The friendly 
dealers invite you to inspect and discuss any 
of their prized pieces or just browse through 
their uniquely designed arrangements. 


COLLECTIBLES 


For collectors there’s something to suit 
virtually anyone’s fancy. There are antique 
signs and advertisements, caned chairs, mar- 
ble tops, oil lamps, canes, trains and much, 
much more. It is important to note that there 
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CRAFTS 


Quality and variety reign in the Craft Center 
of Kimberton Village. Skilled artisans pro- 
duce articles of a true old fashioned nature. 
Caning, glass blowing, silver smithing and 
pottery are just a few of their talents. Come 
see! Their goal is nothing short of perfection! 
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THE HISTORY OF JUMPING 


«6 


. with a shout of reckless tri- 
umph, I rose him at the gate. Just at 
the instant two figures appeared be- 
fore it — one moment more and they 
must lie trampled beneath my horse’s 
hoofs . . . he was already on his 
haunches for the bound; when, wheel- 
ing half aside, I faced him to the wall. 
One vigorous dash of the spur I gave 
him, as I lifted him to the leap — he 
bounded beneath it quick as lightning 
— till, with a spring like a rocket, he 
rose into the air, cleared the wall and 
stood trembling and frightened on the 
road outside.”’ 

This graphic description of a mag- 
nificent jump from Charles O’Malley’s 
Charger by Charles Lever illustrates 
the excitement and romance of the 
leaping horse in literature. There has 
also been a great deal written about 
the training of horses for jumping 
throughout the years and it has fluctu- 
ated between the more natural meth- 
ods and the cruel, rigid training in 
some of the cavalry schools. 

Antoine d’Aure (1799-1863) founded 
a manege in Paris where he taught 
jumping in a way which utilized the 
horse ‘‘as Nature has made him.’’ The 


jump made by a horse clearing an 
obstacle should have the action of a 
bascule (seesaw action), said the 
Count. The rider puts as much of his 
weight as possible on the forehand un- 
burdening the hindquarter and the 
Count made it very clear that the 
rider’s hands should remain still and 
low during the jump to prevent any 
action from front to rear. Not until all 
four hooves have hit the ground once 
again should the rider use the hands, 
either to slow down or to halt. 

This was a very different method 
from the one used in England which 
consisted of carrying all the weight on 
the haunches so that a fence could be 
taken with security as far as the fore- 
hand was concerned. One highly- 
respected English equestrian, a Cap- 
tain Horace Hayes, even advised that 
the bars in the horse’s mouth should 
be calloused in order to sustain the 
horseman’s weight without negative 
reaction. This is in cruel contrast to the 
system designed to free the horse’s 
mouth as he thrusts his head forward 
to clear the jump. Even today in 
England, gentlemen of the old school 
take jumps with their chests well back 


while hunting. 

One of the more enlightened French 
masters, Francois Baucher, a horse- 
man of rare ability, but despised by 
Count d’Aure because he had been 
director and ringmaster of an eques- 
trian circus, wrote in 1870, ‘‘As the 
horse goes along the parabola of his 
jump, leave him free to do as he 
pleases with his head, his neck, and 
the way he lifts himself, as nature 
intended.” During this same period 
some of the cavalry instructors were 
practicing quite the opposite. A photo- 
graph of five members of a squad 
plunging over a jump shows them 
‘‘practically committing a crime in the 
name of school equitation,’’ says Luigi 
Gianoli. The riders are at the rear, the 
horses on the bit and they are taking 
off furiously to be free from the tor- 
ture to their mouths. 

An interesting analogy is drawn 
between a horse jumping and a man 
flinging a stone, by Count de Gontaut- 
Biron in 1893. A horse moves his head 
and shoulders forward just before 
bringing them back as he lifts himself 
in the same way a man puts his arm 
out and then draws it back as far as 
possible, bringing it forward once 
more to let the stone fly. 

Federico Caprilli (1868-1907) was 
the inventor of the modern forward 
style of riding, and revolutionized 
equitation. His secret was simple, but 
it took a long time to discover it. The 
secret was to observe and study from 
the ground the way the horse moved 
when jumping, and then find a way 
that he could be supported and spared 
any suffering or undue effort, while 
remaining under control. 

“I believe,” said Caprilli, “‘that one 
must lean toward having the horse as 
he is in nature: with natural balance, 
with a natural position of the head.” 
He believed that the jump must always 
be approached at right angles, at a 
regular cadence, with the horse’s head 
perfectly straight, the rider’s hands 
quiet and just above the withers, the 
body inclined forward without exag- 
geration. The rider should not signal to 
the horse exactly when he must jump 
for even if perfectly timed it can do 
more harm than good. The horse may 
learn to fear these signs, and by antici- 


pating them, compromise the jump. 

Caprilli believed that the jump is as 
natural a movement to the horse as the 
walk, the trot, and the gallop. Federico 
Tesio, a famous horseman of the same 
period, disagreed. He felt that the 
jump was an unnatural action for a 
horse, a bit of acrobatics imposed on 
him by man. 

According to E.M. Kellock’s History 
of Riding, Caprilli’s system has been 
modified over the years because of 
modern competitions involving speed 
and the difficult combinations of the 
modern show courses. It is the rider 
who walks the course beforehand so it 
must be the rider who decides the 
tactics and dominates the partnership, 
though this must be done tactfully and 
without disturbing the combined 
equilibrium. 

Modern riders such as Kathy 
Kusner, one of the best-known jumper 
riders in the world, echoes much of the 
same philosophy as Caprilli. ‘‘In your 
schooling,” says Miss Kusner, ‘‘you 
want to encourage him to jump, as 
much as he will, in a free, exuberant 
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fashion, using every part of his jump- 
ing mechanism to the utmost. In front 
of the fence, over the fence and upon 
landing, the horse is given complete 
freedom to use his head and neck as 
much as he wants to.”’ 

Margaret Cabell Self feels that 
jumping is an individual thing and 
good jumpers are to be found in all 
breeds, although Morgan, Quarter 
Horse, and Arabians are less likely to 
be talented. ‘‘Few horses like to jump 
of their own accord,’’ says Mrs. Self, 
‘‘though if properly ridden they do not 
mind taking hurdles.”’ 

From Caprilli, demonstrating his 
system by showing that his horses 
were so tranquil that they could even 
jump over bicycles, cars and tables, to 
D’Ambrosia jumping his horse Sym- 
patico 7’ 4’’ in Madison Square Gar- 
den, the search for perfection goes on. 
Whether we are serious competitors in 
show jumping, backyard hunters, or 
literary lovers of horses, the courage 
and agility and sheer beauty of the 
leaping horse will continue to be a 
thrilling experience. | 
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The 
Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


DO-IT-YOURSELF DINNERS 


Creating your own dinner at the 
table catches people up in the spirit of 
the meal. Perhaps camaraderie is the 
catalyst, but whatever it is, we always 
have a grand time when we ‘“‘get it all 
together” at the table. 

One would think that since there is 
work to be done by the diners that the 
cooking burden would be lessened for 
the chef. Somehow, though, the prepa- 
ration time seems to expand! But I 
never mind, for the three recipes that 
follow are guaranteed ‘‘success’’ 
meals — for family and friends alike. 
Plan these meals for an evening when 
you would like a leisurely meal, especi- 
ally the first recipe. 


FAR EASTERN FONDUE 


2 whole chicken breasts, skinned and cut 
into 1” pieces 

1 lb. shelled shrimp, raw 

1 bunch scallions, cut into 11⁄2” pieces 

1/2 head cauliflower, partially cooked and 
broken into flowerets, or 1 pkg. frozen 
cauliflower, thawed 

1/2 lb. fresh asparagus, cut into 11/2 pieces 
or cut green beans 

1/2 lb. small fresh mushrooms, whole 

1 pkg. frozen artichoke hearts, partially cooked 

fresh spinach 

2 qts. chicken broth 

sweet and sour sauce 

dill sauce (recipe follows) 


Arrange meats and vegetables on 
large platter or in separate dishes. In 


fondue pot or electric skillet, bring 
broth to a simmer. Give each diner 2-3 
bamboo skewers and let him create his 
own ‘‘kabob,”’ then cook it 2-4 minutes 
in broth. Dip in sauces. Serves 4-6. 
Dill Sauce: In small bowl, combine 1 
c. mayonnaise, 3 Tbsp. milk, 2 tsp. dill 
weed, 1 tsp. horseradish and a dash of 
cayenne. Cover and chill. 
Serve with a fruit salad and rolls. 


COUNTRY CHOP (African) 

To prepare sauce (sufficient to serve 
6-8): Cook 3 whole chicken breasts, 
reserve broth and cut meat into 
chunks. Brown meat in oil, with 4 
onions, cut in large chunks. Thicken 8 
cups of chicken broth with 1 heaping 
tablespoon of flour. Add 1-2 Tbsp. 
curry dissolved in water, 1/2 tsp. chili 
powder, 1 Tbsp. sugar, 1 Tbsp. vin- 
egar, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Then add browned chicken and onions. 
Just before serving, add one hard- 
boiled egg, halved, for each serving. 
Cook ample rice to serve 6-8 people 
and place in large, covered dish to 
serve. 

Arrange the following in individual 
dishes in amounts to suit your tastes. 
We’re big on bananas and pineapple, 
but someone else may favor onion and 
coconut! 


Chopped fresh tomatoes 

Chopped mandarin oranges 

Sliced bananas 

Crushed pineapple 

Shredded coconut 

Chopped onion 

Whole salted peanuts 

Chopped hot peppers 

Chutney 

For each serving, the diner places a 
mound of rice on his dish, sprinkles 
with whatever accompaniments he 
desires, and ladles over a generous 
amount of the chicken sauce. 


Serve with a green salad and Italian 
bread. 


The third recipe is probably the 
most unusual, but do be adventurous. 
Don’t let people make a salad of the 
accompaniments — they must go in 
the soup! 


POZOLE (Mexican) 

Cook 3 lbs. of pork (fresh Boston butt 
is excellent) over low heat for several 
hours until tender. Cool, remove fat. 
Pick the meat off the bones and break 
into small pieces. Return to the broth 
— two quarts of broth will serve 4-6 
people. Add 2 cans of drained hominy 
to the broth and salt and pepper to 
taste. Heat thoroughly. Serve the 
pork-hominy broth in soup plates and 
let each diner garnish his soup with 
one or all of the following: 

Cubed avocado sprinkled with lemon juice 
Cubed cucumber 
Sliced celery 
Cubed tomatoes 
Cubed tart apples 
Shredded lettuce 
Sliced radishes 
Catsup 
Hot sauce 


Serve with a molded fruit salad and 
garlic bread. 


Though some strange looks have 
often come to the table with people as 
they sat down to these meals, they 
have always walked away having had 
not only a delicious dinner, but lots of 
fun to boot. So vary the routine and let 
your diners ‘‘get it all together.” All 
you need is a little extra preparation 
time, a little extra dinner time, and a 
lot of little extra dishes! W 


If it’s the unusual you’re 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 
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Friends — 
Leaving Jackson Hole’s snowy 


meadows and ice-choked lakes 
guarded by the awesomely twisted 
peaks of the Grand Tetons, which the 
advancing glaciers could not reach 
with their grinding masses of polishing 
boulders, we entered the still-active 
area of this volcanic region. Yellow- 
stone, the first National Park in the 
world, overwhelms the senses — the 
colored vistas of the falls and canyons 
of the Yellowstone River, the sounds of 
the fumaroles and geysers, the smells 
of gurgling mudholes and the trem- 
bling eruptions of Old Faithful and 
Echinus Geysers. The winter seems an 
especially good season to wander 
through this inferno. There is still 
snow all about, which cools the edges 
of the steaming paint pots and con- 
denses the steam so quickly that the 
fumaroles suggest elves playing the 
game of breathing on cold windows to 
provide the matrix for fingered graffiti. 
Hot pools next to warm rivulets empty- 
ing into the Firehole, Madison, and 
Nez Perce Rivers in which tumbled 
boulders are capped with snowy tur- 
bans. Herds of buffalo and elk are easy 
to spot on the white pastures; trapper- 
like, we identify their soiled spoor. We 
saw no bear, but probably not because 
of over-sleeping. The Rangers fear 
that they may have been too vigorous 
in their efforts to break up the chow 
lines at the side of the roads; they 
trapped and relocated most of the 
bears in the least accessible area of the 
park. Not being accustomed to forag- 
ing for food, their numbers may 
indeed by dwindling — victims of civil- 
izations’ hand-outs. 

We walked the trails of the geyser 
basins, fascinated by their varied hues 
— black of manganese, orange and 
yellow of iron, and the iridescent green 
of algae growth. The travertine ter- 


races of Mammoth Hot Springs and 
the limestone-capped fountains so 
high that bubbling springs have not 
the strength to climb their cones and 
they now stand mute and dry. We 
spent several days at the Park but each 
night had to leave and find frozen 
campgrounds in Gardner, Montana to 
the north and West Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana to the west. They will be busy 
next month, but now, snowmobiles are 
the best means of transport and the 
shops and motels are still shuttered. 

No visit is complete without Old 
Faithful’s performance, but on this 
occasion it was a bit tardy and belchy. 
Although its’ setting near the huge, 
rustic Old Faithful Lodge is great for 
picture-taking it was more exciting to 
come unexpectedly upon Echinus in 
the Norris Geyser Basin and be treated 
to a private showing as a bubbling pool 
at our feet suddenly welled up and 
erupted into a 40-foot torrent of spray 
and steam and then retreated to an 
underground chamber leaving only a 
soggy mud-hole to mark its exit. 

In one of the other geyser basins, 
there is a Nature Trail for the Blind 
which uses touch, sound, and smell to 
indicate the activity all about, and a 
finger poked too deeply in a hot pool 
will quickly test one’s endurance. 
Every turn of the road presents some 
new and startling splash of color, 
steam or spray. Having thus been 
warmed and toasted, we left the 
eastern exit of Yellowstone and 
crossed the Shoshone National Forest 
and climbed Sylvan Pass, still thor- 
oughly encased in ice and snow al- 
though it was already May 8th, to 
enter early spring at Cody, Wyoming. 
The canyon widened to lovely valleys 
whose lodges and camps were starting 
to clear winter’s debris and prepare for 
the arrival of hikers, climbers, cyclists, 


horse people and motorized wanderers 
like ourselves. 

The area around Cody still pays 
homage to its patron saint and found- 
er, Buffalo Bill. A mounted sculpture 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
started a flow of money to this site and 
now a magnificent museum dominates 
the town. It houses the Buffalo Bill 
memorabilia in one wing, and also dis- 
plays the artifacts of the Plains Indi- 
ans, so cruelly displaced for railroads, 
ranching and mining. The Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Crow, Shoshone, and Arap- 
aho were no match for Sherman’s and 
Sheridan’s Bluecoats, not yet wound 
down from Civil War excitement. The 
repeatedly-deceived Indians were 
driven out just as the buffalo herds 
were being decimated by the Win- 
chesters — the gun that ‘‘stole’’ the 
West — all of which are displayed in 
yet another wing of the museum, 
recently returned to the scene of the 
crime from Connecticut. A fourth sec- 
tion houses a magnificant display of 
the art of the west — Remington’s 
studio, works of art, and personal 
possessions next to Charles Russell’s 
bronzes and watercolors depicting the 
courageous antics of cowboys and 
Indians as they appeared to a cowboy 
who became as handy with brush and 
clay as he had been with lariat and 
branding iron. The Catlin portraits of 
the Indians complement the huge 
painting of Custer’s Last Stand by 
Edgar S. Paxson in 1899 — The Battle 
of the Little Big Horn. 

Leaving Cody, we crossed the Big 
Horn following ridge and plateau to 
snake through Powder River Pass at 
about 10,000 feet to leave the Rockies 
behind us and enter the Great Plains. 
Eastern Wyoming has spawned 
another Gold Rush — black gold! Coal 
and oil are King and Queen here. At 
Gillette we were dusted black at the 
edge of the monstrous open pit where 
Kong-sized shovels devour the mega- 
tons of coal and spit them out just 
across the road into hungry furnaces 
converting mass to instant energy for 
transmission south and east. At New- 
castle, Tesoro Oil Company dominates 
a shabby town which also boasts a 
sawmill for the Ponderosa Pine of the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 
PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


The Dtuiss Chalet Ly 


Luncheons 11:30 — 2:30 


featuring Luncheon Buffet 
Dinners 5 — 10 
Late Supper Snacks 10 — 2 


Sunday Dinner 1 — 8 
Banquet Facilities for 250 
Weddings a Specialty 
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of 202, Worcester, Pa. 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend 
Tavern. The Conti Family, Joseph, Helen, and 
David invite you to come to the Casa Conti 
Restaurant, which has been the landmark in 
Glenside since its founding in 1919. 

We feature ten private Banquet Réoms and 
can accommodate from 10 to 600 people. We 
pay special attention to Wedding Receptions 
and private parties for every occasion. 

For Luncheon, the Main Dining Room fea- 
tures a delicious Hot and Cold Buffet Tuesday 
thru Friday 12:00 Noon - 2:00 p.m. For Dinner, 
Friday and Sunday evenings our International 
Buffet offers an assortment of Seafood dishes, a 
bountiful array of salads, and Roast Prime Ribs 
of Beef Au Jus carved especially for you by our 
master Chef. Of course, regular Lunch and 
Dinner are always available. Regular Sunday 
Dinners are served from 12:00 Noon. 

Our beautiful Florentine Lounge hosts enter- 
tainment Friday and Saturday nights and pro- 
vides a fine class of dining in a quiet casual 
atmosphere. 

For a touch of the past, come to the Around 
the Bend Tavern on the Lower Level serving 
Lunch and Dinner daily and Blue Grass music 
Friday evening. Saturday enjoy Folk Music and 
other nights enjoy New York TV. Something for 
everyone at the Casa Conti Restaurant. (Tavern 
Closed Sunday) (Restaurant and Banquet Facili- 
ties closed Monday) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 


Rt. 73 6 mi. West of 202 Skippack, Pa. 


Casa Conti 


The landmark in Glenside 
10 PRIVATE BANQUET ROOMS 


SEATING FROM 10 TO 600 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


The Answer to Any 
Catering Question 
Smorgasbord Buffet 
Wednesday & Friday Evenings 


Owned and operated by the 
Conti Family since 1919. 


EASTON & JENKINTOWN RDS. 
TU 4-4448 


Laugh uproariously at Corky 
the bartender’s tall tales, or 
share a quiet confidence with 
your favorite waitress. Whatever 
your idea of fun, Chez Odette 
has it for you. Great food and 
drink. Great entertainment 
Great service. Fun times. 
Fun people. Fun place. 


CHEZ ODETTE! 
e 
32. 


S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-243: 
Reservations, credit cards welcome 


TROLLEY STOP 
RESTAURANT 


Complete Menu from Noon ’til 2 a.m. 
7 Days a Week 
PIANO BAR 

JOE ZAMESKA 


584-4849 


Sq pace 


l 


— Cocktails — 


New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, S. River Rd., New Hope, Pa. 
215:862-2432. Great food, drink; entertainment. 
Reservations, credit cards welcome. 


no’s Restaurant 
Ttalian & American Cuisine 


Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 


family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Duke’s Pub, Market Square Entrance, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Open every day 
11 a.m. -2 a.m. Complete menu until midnight. 
Live music and dancing. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


yore 7 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
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HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 


REMONT 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


GOOD FOOD & DRINKS 
LIVE MUSIC & DANCING 
Open Everyday 11 AM-2 AM 
Complete Menu til Midnight 


Oxford Valley Mall 
Market Square Entrance, 
Rt. 1, Langhorne, Pa. 
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American charm. 


LUNCHES 
Lunches Daily 


Tuesday thru Saturday 


DINNERS 


Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat 
5 to 10 p.m. 


Sunday Dinners 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
SPECIAL LUNCHES 
DAILY 

PHONE — 847-2464 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We’d like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


COCKTAILS & CASUAL DINING 


Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 


DINNER SPECIALS 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
& THURSDAY 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 


lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open 
daily for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Featuring American and Continental cui- 
sine served in an Early American candlelit 
atmosphere. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Thunder Valley Inn, 3334 Bristol Rd., Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. Fine dining in unique American 
Indian decor. Open-hearth preparation. Prime 
ribs, steaks, lobster our specialties. Music 
Wed.-Sat. Weekday lunch. Open weekends 4 
p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 


p Take House 
Jnn 


OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 


257-9954 


Your Host — Ron DuBree 


“Sakoomina 


The Leopard is on the rampage 
He's knocking down his walls, 
tearing apart his restaurant and 
lounge and is inviting you to 
watch it all 
happen. Join the IN 
Leopard any night [paa 
of the week and iY 

be amazed by his 
exploits. You'll see 
him rebuild his 
jungle into the 
finest Restaurant 
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FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


eee Gella Tun e222 


Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 
Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 


Bella Pizza I 
Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 

Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 

94 5-4977 945-4277 


Bella Pizza II 
Falls - Tullytown Rd. 
Lakeside Shopping Center 
Levittown 
Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 


Bella Pizza II 
413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Bristol 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
785-6584 


Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 
setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend 
Tavern — Easton and Jenkintown Rds., Glen- 
side, Pa. TU4-4448. The Conti Family serves 
their guests with a hospitality that has become 
their trademark. There are ten private banquet 
rooms, the Florentine Lounge, Around the Bend 
Tavern (Lower Level Mon.-Sat.) and the Main 
Dining Room to accommodate any affair. Wed- 
ding Receptions are their specialty. Luncheon 
and Dinners served daily as well as an Inter- 
national Smorgasbord Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. The Casa Conti, the answer to any 
dining question. Tuesday-Sunday (AE). 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


The Swiss Chalet, Rt. 73, 2 miles west of Rt. 202, 
Worcester, Pa. 584-6963 or 584-6290. Featuring 
cuisine of four international countries. Cocktails 
served. Open 7 days a week. All major credit 
cards accepted. Accommodations for groups of 
10 to 250. Appointments suggested for wedding 
and banquet arrangements. Larry Heacock; 
Innkeeper. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


Galloway & Bristol Rd. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
(behind Neshaminy Mall) 
For Reservations: 

(215) 752-5500 


Osceola 


Siouxcilian Room e Pizzeria • 752-5084 
TAKE OUT 


Peter Maas 


ANDIRON 
INN 
World Famous INK SPOTS 


APPEARING IN PERSON 
Feb. 28 — March 6 
Reservations Required 


Luncheons 11:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 
Route 202 
Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


HISTORIC 


Bill DeAngelo. Prop. 


Now under new 
Owner / Management 


elegant dining 
Closed for Lunch for Winter Season 
Dinner from 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Banquet Facilities 


COUNTY 
940 (215) 968-3888 
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Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Red Lion fun 
Excellence in Dining 
“There’s no doubt this 
S is the best restaurant 
in Bucks County.” 
(Leonard Lear, 
Dining Critic) 
516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 
Since 1730 (215) 788-3153 


Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 


SIX PROMINENT LAWYERS 
(Continued from page 33) 


relief and proclaiming their dangerous 
positions to peer and co-workers, pro- 
ceeded to their desks, phones, and 
the day’s activities. 

Hours later, a call came from the 
Bomb Squad. They had disarmed the 
package and finally identified it. 
Faces were turning red and necks 
were craning to make sure that no one 
outside the ‘‘group’’ was listening. 

The contents of this evil-looking, 
frightening bag were an_ innocent 
bottle of Manischewitz wine with a 
lovely thank-you note attached. Also 
enclosed was a copy of a newspaper 
article. 

Both the giver of the gift and the 
writer of the article were one and the 
same person. ME! 

I know I’m a member of the 
‘‘Chosen People,’’ but this is ridic- 
ulous! This is the thanks you get for 
trying to be thoughtful to someone 
you appreciate. A simple bottle of 
wine almost turned into a COUNTY 
CATASTROPHE! 


Hopefully, I’m still his Valen- 
HAC eataa a 


thanks for giving 
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Trolley Stop Restaurant, Rt. 73, Skippack, Pa. 
584-4849. Once a trolley barn in the early 1900’s, 
this restaurant offers a Victorian atmosphere in 
which to enjoy luncheon, dinner, cocktails & late 
night snacks. (Full menu till 2 a.m.) Featuring a 
piano bar with daily blackboard specials. Open 7 
days a week. 


= 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


TRY WRITING! 
(Continued from page 32) 


versity. My father was a chemical 
engineer, and my mother a teacher. | 
think my father would have liked me to 
become an engineer. I think they were 
a little disappointed at first in my 
choosing to write.”’ 

In addition Larry has always encour- 
aged her to write and that has made a 
difference. 

The Halls decided not to have 
children until after Gimone was pub- 
lished. 


GIMONE: ‘‘We waited a long time 
to have children. I had two books pub- 
lished before I had Shannon and wrote 
the third with her on my lap. People 
thought we were very brave cashing in 
everything, traveling around in a 
trailer, but we never felt that way. The 
bravest thing we ever did was to de- 
cide to have children. That was really 
brave.” 

Once the decision was made Larry 
got a full-time job as a reporter for The 
Daily Intelligencer. While a reporter, 
he continued writing, getting up at 
4:30 every morning for a period of a 
year to complete a mystery novel. 

Presently under contract to write a 
series of adventure novels, Larry is at 
home ‘“‘living as a writer lives.” He 
and Gimone share in the rearing of 
their children, Shannon, 5 and Colin, 
3. Both share the housework in their 
modest, brightly-painted home. Larry 
writes in the morning at their office 
while Gimone cares for the children. 
They switch roles in the afternoon. 


MOVING? 
Be sure to give us 
6 weeks’ notice 
and send your 
old mailing label 
with your new 
address attached! 


‘Has anyone seemed disturbed by 
your sharing the traditional female 
role?” 

LARRY: ‘‘No, but once, while doing 
dishes, I caught a funny look from the 
meter reader.”’ 

‘“‘How do the children feel about 
your being home?”’ 

LARRY: “It wasn’t so much that I 
was home — I guess they saw it as an 
extended weekend — as it was that 
Gimone was gone. I was asked a lot, 
‘Why is Mommy always at the 
office?’ ”’ 

Larry describes the competition in 
writing as being ‘‘overwhelming.’’ 
‘‘Everyone wants to write a book. 
You’re not only competing with the old 
pros but with all the new people strug- 
gling to make it. When I was trying to 
win the adventure series assignment, I 
imagined I was competing with two- 
thirds of the population.’’ He laughs, 
“I was informed I won out over the 
other two writers.’’ Having only two 
other contenders does not mean the 
competition was not stiff; it was, and 
Larry feels very fortunate to have won 
i 

The Halls explain that being a novel- 
ist is like being a rock singer. ‘‘You’re 
never safe. One minute you’re up, the 
next you’re down.’’ The fact that one’s 
career may be up while the other’s is 
down sometimes softens their disap- 
pointments. In that respect, it’s easier 
being married to another writer than to 
someone with a conventional job. 

‘‘Do you ever get jealous of each 
other’s successes?”’ 

‘“Not really, because we’re like a 


small company, sharing the profits and 
disappointments.’’ But because they 
brainstorm together on each others’ 
novels, working out plots and char- 
acters, they do admit to sometimes 
being jealous of the time each gives to 
the other’s novel. 

Working out plots and characters 
takes a good seven or more weeks of 
intense constant thinking. ‘‘The 
chronic day in and day out plotting of 
the novel can really get you down.”’ 
Humor helps them to ‘‘get out’’ of 
their novels temporarily. Larry ex- 
plains, ‘‘Beyond humor is the absurd 
and we often carry our plots to the 
absurd just to break out of it.’’ In addi- 
tion to brainstorming together, Larry 
goes over the historical accuracy of 
Gimone’s novels. Being a history buff, 
he enjoys ‘‘the melding of fact and fic- 
tion.” Gimone helps edit his work. 
‘‘Gimone is a natural editor and I am a 
natural overwriter.”’ 

‘How do you get back up again 
when you’re both down at the same 
time. Don’t you ever feel like giving 
up?” 

LARRY: ‘‘You live off the fat; you 
don’t consciously get up, you just 
press on until something good hap- 
pens. Each novel is a new challenge, 
so the fact that your last one wasn’t 
picked up by a publisher doesn’t 
count.” 

Larry and Gimone describe the writ- 
ing and publishing scene: Unlike an 
ordinary job, you produce the work, 
maybe putting in as much as two or 
three years without pay. If no pub- 
lisher picks it up, you’re out the time, 
effort and money. If you’ve received 
an advance and your publisher decides 
not to publish your work, he can ask 
you for the money back. The sad part 
is the novel may be fine; your editor 
might even like it, but still rejects it. 
The publishing world has its quirks. 
Like any other business, there is the 
in-fighting; company mergers; editors 
in fear of losing their jobs, afraid to 
take a chance on your book. 

That brings us back to our original 
question, ‘‘In view of all these things, 
why do you keep on writing?”’ 

“It’s the suspense that something 
very wonderful can happen when 
you're a writer,’ muses Gimone. W 


MERCER 
MUSEUM SHOP 


NEEDLEWORK KITS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED 
FROM MUSEUM ARTIFACTS 
e Quilt Patterns 
e Butter Mold Pattern 
e Hotel Signs 
e Embroidery — Black Sheep 
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THE BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
PINE STREET from Green Street 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 PHONE: 345-0210 Closed Monday Only 
WIXI IIL Ieee errr reer ccc si iss ssssssssiiiiiiiiiiizi 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Ample Parking 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 


CABINETMAKER 


Specializing in Early American Reproductions 


Do you know that custom-built furniture is available at prices 
only modestly above the best standardized factory-built furniture? 
We make no compromises in design for construction convenience, 
no substitutions for the finest materials, no shortcuts that would 
detract from beauty or durability. 

We can also provide custom interior woodwork of all kinds, 
your design or ours. Inquiries are invited. 


Daniel Del Mar Buckingham, Pa. 794-8113 
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Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 1-28 — A GROUP SHOW entitled “‘THE KITCHEN” to 
be held at the Spirit of the Earth, Ney Alley, New Hope. 
Show will be a composite of all crafts including furniture, 
fiber work, hand-blown and stained glass and ceramics. 
Open daily 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Phone 215:862-9104. 


March 2 — PENNSYLVANIA STATE LOTTERY DRAWING, 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Wanamaker Court. 


March 3 — HELEN BONO — BERNAT REPRESENTATIVE, 
demonstration and helpful hints on knitting and crocheting. 
Rose Garden Restaurant, John Wanamaker’s King of 
Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. Tickets free at Gift Wrap Desk, 
3rd level. 


March 3, 4, 5, 6 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS 
demonstration and teaching at the Spinning & Weaving 
House, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 and 532. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


March 4, 5 — 1977 OXFORD VALLEY MALL FREEDOM 
VALLEY GIRL SCOUT JAMBOREE. Theme ‘‘World 
Friends Through Scouting.’’ Langhorne, Pa. 7 p.m. Fri., 
all day Sat. 


March 6 — BUCKS COUNTY JEWISH CONGREGATION 
presents its annual Purim Carnival. Grand costume parade 
of favorite Purim characters. Children encouraged to come 
in costume. Games of skill, prizes, refreshments. George 
School, Rt. 413, Newtown, Pa. 1:00 p.m. Information 
215:322-0297. 


March 9-13 — GEM & MINERAL SHOW, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. 


March 10 — SAL RUGGIERO, BUYER FOR JOHN WANA- 
MAKER, discusses Spring Fashions, Rose Garden Restau- 
rant, John Wanamaker’s, King of Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. 
Tickets free at Gift Wrap Desk, 3rd level. 


March 12 — PLAYWICKI DISTRICT BUCKS COUNTY BOY 
SCOUTS BIRTHDAY CHAMPIONSHIP — Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Gimbel’s Court. All day. 


March 13-20 — 1977 PHILADELPHIA FLOWER & GARDEN 
SHOW, Philadelphia Civic Center, 34th Street & Civic 
Center Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. Hours: Sundays 
March 13 & 20, 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Monday, March 14 
through Saturday, March 19, 10:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Admission, adults, $3.50, children under 12, $1.50. 


March 16 — FASHION SHOW — BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 
Rose Garden Restaurant, John Wanamaker’s King of 
Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. Tickets free at Gift Wrap Desk, 
3rd level. 


March 19 — PENNSBURY DISTRICT BUCKS COUNTY 
COUNCIL BOY SCOUTS’ EXHIBIT, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. 20 exhibits & displays, mallwide. 


March 19, 20 — PHILADELPHIA REGION SPORTS CAR CLUB 
OF AMERICA, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Gimbel 
& Wanamaker Courts. 


March 24 — JON McCLURE — PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
COOKING, Rose Garden Restaurant, John Wanamaker’s, 
King of Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. Tickets free at Gift Wrap 
Desk, 3rd level. 


March 26 — INTERNATIONAL HOUSE OF PHILADELPHIA 
presents Festival ’77, an evening of international food and 
entertainment for guests from around the world. 9:30 p.m. 
3701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Cocktails & dinner 
7:00 p.m. for sponsors ($100 per person) and patrons 
($35 per person). General admission tickets are $5 stu- 
dents, $10 non-students. Dancing and entertainment. For 
information, contact Laurada Byers, EV7-5125, ext. 224. 
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Happening 


March 26 — OYSTER OR HAM SUPPER for the benefit of 
William Penn Fire Company at the firehouse, Trenton 
Road and Main Street, Hulmeville, Pa. Served 4-8 p.m. 
Donation: adults, $4.50, children (5 to 12) $2.00, under 5 
free. Take-out dinners, $4.50. Information 215:757-6459. 


March 26 — WALKING TOUR OF BRISTOL leaves the Wharf 
area at 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. Sponsored by the Bristol 
Historical Museum Society. Tickets $2.00. Call 215: 
788-8656, 215:788-4635 or 215:788-2880. 


March 27 — EASTER FANTASY AT OXFORD VALLEY MALL, 
Langhorne, Pa. Easter Bunny, Gimbel’s Court; Train, 
Wanamaker Court. 


ARTS 


March 1-20 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 122 Old 
York .Road, Jenkintown, Pa. will be featuring the works of 
Judith Newman, handthrown stoneware & pottery and 
Donna Wobhr, soft sculpture. Hours Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Information 215:885-7111. 


March 2-25 — DAVID NEGRON, CALIFORNIA ARTIST. Oil 
paintings by this well-known film designer depict sun-filled 
landscapes and nostalgic scenes recalling the leisurely 
pasttimes of the turn of the century. Newman Galleries, 
1625 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 6-26 — WATERCOLORIST, GEORGE GANSWORTH, 
member of American Water Color Society, featured at the 
Crossing Gallery, Rte. 532, Washington Crossing, Pa. 
“Although he is a realist, Gansworth uses forms as dra- 
matically as any non-objectivist.’’—Dorothy Grafly, Art in 
Focus, former Art Critic for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


March 13 — “2nd SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE at MIRYAM’S 
FARM. Robert Cowles, on the recorder, art exhibit and 
quilting beginning at 2 p.m. Refreshments. Stump and 
Tochickon Roads, Pipersville, Pa. For more details call 
215:766-8956. 


March 13-17 — UPPER MERION CULTURAL CENTER 
JURIED ART SHOW, Montgomery County Community 
College, 340 DeKalb Pike, Blue Bell, Pa. 19422. Informa- 
tion 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


March 22-26 — ANNUAL NEW HOPE ARTS FESTIVAL, 
Solebury School, Phillips Mill Road. Free admission. For 
information call 215:862-5261. 


March 30, 31 — ISRAELI ARTISTS ’77. Group show of sculp- 
ture, paintings, and graphics will include works by 12 
prominent Israeli artists, Newman Galleries, 1625 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Information 215:L03-1779. 


March 4, 5 — BUCKS COUNTY CHORUS FESTIVAL, Penn- 
ridge Senior High School, Perkasie, Pa. 


March 13 — CHELTENHAM TRIO, comprising May Harrow, 
piano, Florence Rosensweig, violin, and David Guggen- 
heim, violoncello, presenting a program of trios by Bruch, 
Goldmark and Mendelssohn. Hebraic Arts Chamber of 


Congregation Adath Jeshurun, York and Ashbourne 
Roads, Elkins Park, Pa. 2:30 p.m. Free Admission. 


March 13 — JUDITH DORIAN, SOPRANO. Concert at 5 p.m. 
Brandywine River Museum, Brandywine Conservancy, 
Chadds Ford, Pa. Information 215:388-7601. 


March 13 — MUSICAL EVENT — Concert by William Tennent 
Intermediate and Senior High School Music Department. 
2 p.m. Free. Memorial Building, Washington Crossing 
State Park, Routes 32 & 532. 


March 15 — BROOKLYN BRIDGE CONCERT, Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Wanamaker Court, 9:15 p.m. Free. 


March 18, 19 — DELAWARE VALLEY BOYS’ CHOIR presents 
musical ‘‘Don’t Drink the Water in Mexico,” at Parish 
Hall, Newtown Methodist Church, at 8 p.m. Admission. 
Information 215:968-2462. 


March 20 — GREATER TRENTON SYMPHONY, Christine 
Walevska, cellist, 8:00 p.m. War Memorial Auditorium, 
Lafayette & Willow Streets, Trenton, N.J. Ticket informa- 
tion 609:394-1338. 


March 23 — CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES sponsored by IGA, 
dePasquale String Quartet. Swope Hall Auditorium, West 
Chester State College, West Chester, Pa. Tickets $3.00, 
8:15 p.m. 


March 23-27 — BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, West Chester State 
College, West Chester, Pa. Information 215:436-2336. 


March 26 — TEMPLE University orchestra, Jonathan 
Sternberg, Conductor. 8:30 p.m. Holicong Junior High 
School, Buckingham, Pa. Ticket information 215:862-2248. 
7-9 p.m. 


March 27 — LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC, Zubin Mehta, 
conducting. All-Star Forum, 1530 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3 p.m. For ticket information call 215:PE5-5266. 


March 27 — THE PHILADELPHIA TRIO, concert at 5 p.m. 
Brandywine River Museum, Brandywine Conservancy, 
Chadds Ford, Pa. Information 215:388-7601. 


March 31 — VAN CLIBURN, PIANIST, Phillips Memorial 
Auditorium, West Chester State College, West Chester, 
Pa. 8:15 p.m. Tickets $7.00. 


LECTURES 


March 1-13 — “LEO AND HIS FRIENDS” — Spring constella- 
tion show at the Fels Planetarium, The Franklin Institute, 
20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Mon. thru Fri. 
2 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m. and 1, 2 & 3 p.m. Sun. 2, 3 & 4 p.m. 


March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
PROGRAM. Free introductory lectures, 1 and 8 p.m. every 
Wednesday. 62 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. For 
information call 215:348-4718 or in Langhorne area call 
215:752-3193. 


March 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — ‘“‘CELESTIAL NATURE 
WALK” — The Fels Planetarium, The Franklin Institute, 
20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Sat. 4 p.m. Sun. 
1 p.m. 


March 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — “THE TENTH PLANET” 
— New Jersey State Museum Planetarium, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton. N.J. 2 & 4 p.m. “NEW JERSEY’S 
SPRING SKY” shown at 3 p.m. Free tickets in lobby, first 
come, first served. Children under 7 will not be admitted. 


March 16-31 — “SPLENDOR IN THE SKIES” — Fels Plane- 
tarium, The Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mon. thru Fri. 2 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m. and 1, 2 & 
3 p.m. Sun. 2, 3 & 4 p.m. 


FILMS 


March 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — FILM FAVORITES — 
Franklin Institute, 20th & The Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In the Lecture Hall, shown at 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. 
Free admission. 


March 5, 12, 19, 26 — CHURCHVILLE NATURE CENTER, 
Bucks County Department of Parks & Recreation presents 
Churchville Spring Film Series at 501 Churchville Lane in 
Northampton Township. Admission $.50 per person. Well- 
known feature length nature and adventure films for chil- 
dren ana adults. For further information write or call, Jill 
Unger, Box 358, R.D.#1, Langhorne, Pa. 19047, tel. 215: 
757-0571 or Julian Boryszewski, Churchville Lane, Church- 
ville, Pa. 18966, tel. 215:357-4005. 


March 6 — “THE GREAT DICTATOR” — A 1940 Charlie 
Chaplin political satire of Nazi Germany. Auditorium, New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 3 p.m. Free admission. 


March 11 — FILM FESTIVAL AT BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Route 202 and 263, 8 p.m. ‘‘Lord of the Flies.” 
Tickets $1.75. 


March 19 — BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY, WILD- 
LIFE FILM — ‘‘Papua New Guinea: Twilight of Eden,” 
Council Rock Intermediate School, Swamp Rd. & Rt. 332, 


Newtown, Pa. 8 p.m. Tickets at the door. Information 
215:598-7537. 


March 20 — “MONSIEUR VERDOUX’”’ — Charlie Chaplin’s 
1947 indictment of man’s inhumanity to man. 3 p.m. New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 
Free admission. 


March 27 — “LIMELIGHT” — Career of an aging actor is the 
subject for Chaplin’s final American film. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


March 5 — BLACK-ORIENTED THEATRE PRODUCTIONS — 
“Yes, Miss Kent.” A program especially for young people. 
New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, 
N.J. 1:30 p.m. Free admission. 


March 6 — YOUNG FILMMAKERS — Series of delightful 
short films produced by young people. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 p.m. Free 
admission. 


March 12 — MELODY TIME — Seven animated cartoon 
ballads about American folk heroes. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 & 3 p.m. 
Free admission. 


March 13 — “ALICE IN WONDERLAND” — A musical 
children’s theatre production by the Prince Street Players. 
Sponsored by the Friends of the Museum. Auditorium, 
New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 
3 p.m. Admission $1.00. 


March 20 — “THE SHAGGY DOG” — Disney comedy about a 
professor who changes into a sheepdog. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 p.m. Free 
admission. 


March 27 — “A FABLE” — Enchanting story featuring famed 
mime Marcel Marceau. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 p.m. Free admission. 


THEATRE 


March 3-20 — McCARTER THEATRE COMPANY presents 
“Angel City,” world premiere of Sam Shepard’s new play 
with music at the theatre in Princeton, N.J. Information 
609:921-8700. 


4st 
FIRST 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 

LANGHORNE OFFICES 

126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 

135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 

737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 

16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


aussPANORAMB * 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA ... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 


the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 
designate. 


Subscription 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC 


6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
12 mos. at $7.50 

24 mos. at $14.00 

O 36 mos. at $21.00 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 


O New Subscription 
Renewal 
Gift Subscription 


Address ————____ nn. 


City 


Send as Gift to: 


Name ——— 
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FOSS-HUGHES STORMS DOYLESTOWN 
WITH DATSUN 


B210 HATCHBACK 
Economy with Performance 


Up to 50 miles per gallon on highway driving with the 
optional mileage package. 


FOSS -HUGHES DATSUN. INC. 


Rts. 313 & 611 


345-6900 Doylestown, Pa. 


343-6530 


“> 


<= UVarrinaton 


Fashion Conner 


Warrington Shopping Center 
Warrington, Pa. DI 3-2030 


Sportswear e Ladies & Junior Dresses — Contemporary 


Daily 9:30 — 5:30 — Thurs. ’til 9:00 


LOOK FOR OUR SIGN... 


BATHROOMS 
& KITCHENS 


CABINETS - FIXTURES - ACCESSORIES 


WILLOW GROVE 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


Quality at moderate pricing since 1931. 
ROUTE 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. (% mi. N. of Trainer’s) 


257-2732 536-7020 
Open Daily 8 — 5, eves. except Mon. 6 — 9; Sat. 9 — 3 


YOUR 


BANKAMERICARD 


i 
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March 3-27 — “HAMLET” presented by DRAMA GUILD, 
Walnut Street Theatre, 9th & Walnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19107. Ticket information 215:574-3550. 


March 18, 19, 24, 25, & 26 — NESHAMINY VALLEY MUSIC 
THEATRE presents musical comedy ‘‘Hello, Dolly” at the 
Neshaminy-Langhorne High School. Admission. Informa- 
tion: contact Mrs. Robert Sandom, 27 Heather Road, 
Feasterville, Pa. 19047. 


March 19 — MARGALIT DANCE COMPANY, Montgomery 
County Community College, Blue Bell, Pa. General admis- 
sion, $4.00. Information 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN MARCH 1 thru 31 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. 
Superb collection of old masters and modern art open to 
the public on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 
100 without, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.; Sun., 50 with reserva- 
tions, 50 without; 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 
215:MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed 
legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215: 
794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 215: 
536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 1313 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public 
Information Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215: 
294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War II, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 
1/4 mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


(Continued on page 66) 


POWER OF A WOMAN 
(Continued from page 28) 


tion of the program was made possible 
by state funds, and after it was firmly 
established, school nurses took charge 
of it. 

The Community Improvement Com- 
mittee of the VIA conducted a ‘‘Clean- 
Up, Fix-Up, Paint-Up Campaign” in 
April, 1966. Dressed in the fashions of 
the Gay Nineties, club members gave 
downtown Doylestown a Spring Clean- 
ing and distributed litter bags to pass- 
ing motorists. A few months later, the 
Community Improvement Committee 
learned of a contest being sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Committee, Nature Club, 
Jaycees, League of Women Voters, 
Planning Commission and Operation 
64 (which had motivated property 
owners to improve the appearance of 
the borough) worked together to pre- 
pare an entry. In January, it: was 
announced that Doylestown had won 
first place. The $2,000 prize was 
deposited in an account for future 
beautification projects. 

A scrapbook depicting the award- 
winning Community Beautification 
project, one of 12,000 entered in a 
nationwide contest held by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation, won fifth 


the shop for 


place and $1,500 in May, 1968. An 
additional $300 was awarded for first 
place among Pennsylvania entries. 
Movies of the judges’ visits were 
included in the documentary ‘‘Power 
of a Woman,” which was viewed by 
the VIA in November, 1969. 

The founders of the Village Improve- 
ment Association stated their ambition 
to improve both the health and beauty 
of the community, and health and 
welfare are major considerations of the 
439-member organization today. Al- 
though the VIA has participated in a 
number of activities that furthered 
those aims, and awards prizes annu- 
ally to two Central Bucks High School 
graduates who plan to study Nursing, 
the project closest to the organization’s 
heart is probably Doylestown Hospital. 
The newest structure to house its 
medical facilities is the $12.5 million, 
161-bed short-term hospital that 
opened in Doylestown in November, 
1975. It is the only hospital in the 
United States owned and maintained 
by a women’s club, and more than any 
of the organization’s other under- 
takings, it fulfills the promise of the 
VIA’s By-Laws ‘‘. . . to provide. . . 
medical and surgical care and nursing 

. . for the benefit of all persons, 
without distinction or discrimination 
because of religious creed, race, na- 
tionality, or color .. .”’ E 


The complete 
boutique for 
shoes & accessories 


THE YARD 
Street Rd. Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
215-794-5458 Mon.-Sat. 10-5 Sun. 1-5 


UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 
Original Work 
of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 


Jewelry è Batik è Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


The 
Breather 


Mohair stoles, scarves from Scotland 
Women’s dresses, handbags, sweaters 
Jewelry, collector’s paper weights 
at “THE YARD,” Lahaska 794-8166 


Old Colonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 


Reproductions 
of early hues 
by Turco’s PS 
Colour Cupboard ‘ 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215-794-7096 
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CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 


e GOWNS FOR THE ENTIRE 
WEDDING PARTY 

e MOTHER OF THE BRIDE 
DRESSES 

e FORMALS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


e NO CHARGE FOR ALTERATIONS 


Hours: Daily 10to6 Also Most Evenings 


Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 
(1 mile West of 611) 
345-8133 or 348-5848 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 
Manufacturer & Installer of: 
Septic Tanks 
Catch Basins 
Parking Blocks 
Precast Steps 
Distributor for: BI-A- 
ROBI Home Aerobic 
o Sewage Plants. Can be 
Dee installed in new or 
existing septic tank. 
We sell pipe & fittings e Sewage Pumps »Ħ 
Level Controls e Alarm Systems. 
Over 30 years of service 
PHONE 215-847-5112 Ottsville, Pa. 18942 
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TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 51) 


Black Hills awaiting us in the east. The 
Accidental Oil Company marks the site 
of a hand-dug fortune rooted out from 
the outcroppings of quartz and schist. 

We detoured to the Devil’s Tower 
Monument which is the cooled crystals 
of molten rock spewed up in a volcanic 
eruption millions of years ago. Sedi- 
mentary layers covering it have been 
eroded away and the tower of phono- 
lite porphyry looks like a giant petri- 
fied stump. It is supposed to be ‘‘ring- 
ing rock’’ but our hammer must have 
the wrong pitch. Indian legend attrib- 
utes its striations to a great bear 
clawing the sides of the mound to 
attack the ancient tribe which re- 
treated to the mesa. Nearby is a 
Prairie Dog Town — still inhabited by 
the quizzical burrowers who trapped 
the unwary Pony Express of olden 
days. 

Then, into the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, foothills of the Rockies, thickly 
forested with Ponderosa Pine, Juniper 
and Aspen. Granite spires and lime- 
stone deposits overhang sylvan lakes 
and grassy valleys. The region is 
honeycombed with caves, now quite 
dry so that stalactites and stalagmites 
are not prominent, and the chief dis- 
plays are crystals of calcium carbonate 
in varying hues and shapes depending 
on the impurities and the pattern of 
solution and crystallization in the 
flooding and final recession of this 
inland sea. We visited Jewel Cave, not 
quite so noisy as Wind Cave they say, 
but we found it howling like a banshee 
with barometric pressure change and 
the resulting air movements. Most of 
the caves were discovered by tracking 
down the whistles. 

In these hills are the old towns of 
Deadwood, Lead, and Sundance, best 
known for the outlaws who joined the 
Gold Rush to the Black Hills in 1876. 
Wild Bill Hickok was tended here in 
his dying moments by Calamity Jane. 
At Lead, one sees the deep gulch 
created by the undermining and sub- 
sequent collapse of a gold-filled ridge, 
and across the creek, the Homestake 
Mining Company still squeezes a scant 
ounce of gold from four tons of rock, its 


shafts now plunging 8,000 feet into the 
Pre-Cambrian rock. The raised crests 
of these granite masses were our next 
visit. First the Korczak Ziolkowski 
monument to Crazy Horse, still an 
embryo after twenty-five years, per- 
haps too ambitious an undertaking for 
even this giant of megalomania. Then, 
to wonder at the completed work of his 
master Gustav Borglum — poet in 
stone — whose Mt. Rushmore monu- 
ment to Washington, Jefferson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Lincoln will over- 
whelm the visitors of centuries until 
the glaziers of the next Ice Age smooth 
those torturously furrowed brows. 

Through sheep country, some herds 
tended by Basques of Europe brought 
here to lend their skills, to Spearfish, 
home for decades of the Passion Play, 
which draws capacity crowds every 
summer. Then to Rapid City at the foot 
of the Black Hills. The museum of the 
South Dakota College of Mines at 
Rapid City was a fascinating refuge 
from the winds and rain of this 
March-like May afternoon. There were 
well-captioned fossils of dinosaurs — 
small and large — and an enormous 
collection of gems and minerals, a rock 
collector’s dream, and for us a fantasy 
realized, since all we seem to find as 
we pore over the terrain are specimens 
for ‘‘pet rocks” or the ingredients for 
terrariums. 

On the road to Mitchell, where the 
Corn Palace marks the autumn har- 
vest, we stopped at the Wall Drug 
Store, a well-advertised oasis of pop- 
corn, T-shirts imprinted with the me- 
mentos of cowboys, Indians, heroes of 
folk and fiction, and the precursors of 
attic junk and newly-made antiques; 
and in the summer drought of the dry 
plains, purveyors of free ice water. 
This is on the edge of the Badlands, a 
parched expanse of petrified sea sedi- 
ment — wind-eroded in a series of 
mini-canyons and gulleys — all dry, 
the home of the dinosaurs thirty 
million years ago. 

On balance, the Badlands notwith- 
standing, South Dakota proved an 
especially scenic state after the deserts 
of the Southwest. Eastward Ho to 
Minnesota on the morrow! 

Goodbye for now, 
The Radoffs 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 27) 


the industry.” 

All the departments that have of- 
fered cooperative education in the past 
will be in full swing this coming Spring 
and next Fall. Soon after that, science, 
drafting and/or chemical technology 
will be added. 

As director of the program, it is 
Dowburd’s responsibility to make the 
initial contact with the employers. He 
assigns the coordinators, who in most 
cases, are faculty members. 

‘*After I make contact, the coordi- 
nator meets with the employer, de- 
fines the job and works out the com- 
pensation,’’ Dowburd said. ‘‘The pro- 
gram for the student is completely 
optional. If he or she chooses to partic- 
ipate, the requirement is that they 
have completed their sophomore year 
and carry at least a 2.5 average. 

he student develops his own 

T resume, sets up his own inter- 
view. The employer may or 

may not accept the student but fortu- 
nately, we have had very few refusals. 

“A training memorandum is then 
drawn up,’’ Dowburd added. ‘‘It states 
the job description, pay, hours, begin- 
ning and ending dates. Everyone 
involved signs and receives a copy. 
This is only a memorandum, not a 


contract. There is no liability. The em- 
ployer may terminate if things don’t 
work out and it has not happened so 
far. Only one student left in the middle 
and that was to get married.”’ 

Once every four weeks, the coordi- 
nator meets with the employer and the 
student on the job. The coordinator 
meets with his students as a group. 
They exchange information and dis- 
cuss mutual concerns. Two weeks 
before the semester ends, the em- 
ployer does an evaluation of the 
student’s performance and the student 
evaluates the training station, the 
employer and the curriculum to deter- 
mine if in reality, it is relevant. 

The coordinator submits his evalua- 
tion as well and Dowburd reads, para- 
phrases every one and gets the sum- 
mary back to the individual depart- 
ments. 

The student receives three credit 
hours just as any other course. The 
faculty coordinator is paid $275 per 
credit hour if this is over and above his 
15 credit teaching hours that is ex- 
pected of him. 

In other words, the faculty member 
is paid $825 to handle one three credit 
course (in this case cooperative educa- 
tion placement and management) for 
12 students per semester. Some fac- 
ulty members, however, are compen- 

(Continued on next page) 


In Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


Bucks county apparel 


WOMEN’S 


factory outlet 


WITH CLASS 
Name Brands — First Quality Merchandise 


UP TO 50, OFF 


BANKAMERICARD 


PHONE: 348-9522 


LOCATION — 3617 Old Easton Hwy. Behind Conti’s Restaurant 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 10 — 5:30 pm Fri. 10 — 9 pm 


In Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


Finally, 


ressvwell 


on 
quality 


a discount 
men’s store 
with taste, 
imagination 
and quality. 


Discounts 


men’s wear 


ranging 


from 


30% to 50% 


> off 


retail. 


5 
Š 
= 
: 
~ 


manufacturers 
suggested 


651 Old Easton Rd. 


(at Cross Keys jct. 313 & 611) 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(215) 348-4598 
Hours: Fri. 9 pm. 
Monday - Saturday 
10:00 - 5:30 
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sated by a reduction of their teaching 
TUES. — THURS. 10—5:30 load. 

FRIDAY 10—9 Yes, there are problems. As with 

SATURDAY 10-5 any new idea, according to Dowburd, 


the biggest task has been to educate 
C and inform. 


‘We must constantly familiarize the 
students with the opportunities the 
program has to offer and of course, the 
other side of the coin is the commun- 
ity,” he said. ‘‘The attitude of the 


538-0180 administration here and the faculty 


has been very positive. 

310 W. BROAD ST. QUAKERTOWN, PA. “The community has been very 
receptive. The faculty has too except 
they are perhaps more wary because 
some feel that cooperative education 
may cause their course structures to be 
looked upon in another manner. The 
courses may have to be updated when 
the students see what they need. 

“It happened,” Dowburd contin- 
ued. ‘‘Our legal secretaries discovered 
they didn’t understand the legal docu- 
ments pertaining to Bucks County, so 
we went to the courthouse and got the 
documents and incorporated them into 


” 


our course. 
ucks County Community Col- 

Be has been in existence for 

12 years. They have grown to 
become the. largest single campus 
community college in the state. Their 
enrollment is now 8,000. 

‘“‘Last year our part-time students 
outnumbered our day students for the 
first time,’ Dowburd pointed out. 
‘Our main thrust in cooperative edu- 
cation is to the full time daytime 
student, but we have had some night- 
time students in the program and I am 
confident that sometime in the near 
future, the program will be available to 
every student. 

‘‘There is consumerism in education 


TAKE A BREAK now. Our product is being looked at 
long and hard,’’ Dowburd concluded. 

FROM UNPACKING “Cooperative education is vital. It is a 
AND CALL US. cooperative effort between the institu- 
674-5105 tion and the employer to provide edu- 

With the 


a different W gift & antique shop 


cation for the student. 

student directly involved in employ- 
ment related to his career, he has more 
opportunities and more advantages for 
a better job with greater security and 
compensation, and the employer bene- 
fits because he knows the kind of prod- 
uct he is getting is the best.” Gl 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 41) 


succeed George Blessing as Doyles- 
town area manager. Mr. Blessing has 
retired. Sandra Sowell has joined 
Health Service Plan of Pa. as Market- 
ing Subscriber Relations representa- 
tive. David Eastburn, Doylestown and 
James N. McGeehan, Hatboro, have 
been elected to the Board of the 
Fellowship Commission, the nation’s 
oldest and largest private metropolitan 
human rights organization. The United 
Way has appointed 6 new members to 
the Planning Division: Harry S. Kent, 
Levittown; Martie Lowe, Cornwells 
Heights; Robert Milner, Bristol; Gil- 
bert Ridley, Lower Makefield; C. 
Horace Tranter, Bristol; and Michael 
Wharton, Trevose. Goals of the divi- 
sion are to assess need for human 
service programs; developing, expand- 
ing or modifying existing programs; 
and fostering cooperation among local, 
state and national agencies serving 
Bucks. 

Correction: In last month’s ‘‘Ap- 
pointments’’ Frank McCartney was 
listed as Executive Director of the 
Bucks County Home Builders Associa- 
tion. This should be, Bucks County 
Builders Association. It has no affilia- 
tion with the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Phila. We regret the error. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber’s Warren 
Likens reports their Convention & 
Visitors Committee, in cooperation 
with Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission, hopes to entice organiza- 
tions throughout the country to hold 
conventions and meetings in our 
county. Aim is to publish a brochure 
listing all facilities available. During 
the severe cold spell, January 17th was 
recorded as the coldest day. Philadel- 
phia Gas Works pumped 441 million 
cu. ft. of gas into its service area. 
Central Bucks Chamber’s 30th Annual 
Meeting February 1st featured David 
Eastburn, President of Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia; 14 cham- 
ber members received awards for 
Effective Action, Outstanding Effort 
and two received Director Meritorius 
awards. = 


LEASING & DAILY RENTAL SERVICE | 


INDIVIDUAL OR 
FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


| = peo 


[LINCOLN | 


keel NORTH PENN MOTORS INC. SS 


N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 


Brinker’s Fuels „c 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline Heating and 
Kerosene Air Conditioning 
Motor Oil Sales 
Commercial Lubes Service 

Budget Plans Installation 


* * * * * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 


Card and Gift Shoppe 


CROWN & ROSE PEWTER* ARMETALE & STEMWARE 
DECORATOR & GIFT ITEMS 


SPECIAL SERVICES: 


i F Phone a Gift » Mailing + Merchandise Club ¢ 
Bridal Registry © Distinctive Free Gift Wrapping 


Hite penDrumys Ti 


Phone: 348-5455 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 
(Continued from page 60) 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to 
old age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol 
and drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No charge. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and 
typewriters. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults 
$1.50, children under 12 $.75. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, 
as many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:575-0571 for information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday 
thru Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission $.50. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. a 


NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


18th CENTURY ELEGANCE 

Stately trees frame the circular driveway of this elegant fieldstone farm- 
house at the edge of Tyler State Park. Gracious dining awaits in the 
cozy dining room with natural stone walls and new pegged oak floors. 
5 (five) fireplaces, 2 (two) decorator baths and an up to the minute 
country kitchen provides 20th century convenience and 18th century 
charm. Ideal as a home and/or professional location. Your passport to 
another era. Only $117,900. 


Olde Towne Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,“ REALTOR 


183 Bustleton Pike e Feasterville, Pa. 19047 
322-2020 OR7-3553 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


The 4 acres offer high hedges, brick walks, terraces and a fabulous herb 
garden. The large plastered stone house is gracious and charming and 
each room is full of character. Special features include: 5 fireplaces, a 
Mercer Tile floor, random pine boards and gourmet kitchen. Owners 
transferred. Asking only $88,000. Call for brochures. 
345-7600 
348-4372, 348-8098 or 345-0957 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 18901 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 
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ENJOY YOUR PRIVACY 
in this spacious and dignified Doylestown home circa 1912! Wide center 
hall opens to formal living room with fireplace and entertainment sized 
dining room with fireplace; large modern “‘eat-in’’ kitchen, powder room 
and laundry-mud room. 3 bedrooms, one with fireplace, 2 baths and 
sitting room on 2nd floor. 2 rooms and bath on 3rd floor. Separate 


studio, 25 x 17. One acre plus, tree shaded setting, mature landscaping. 
$125,000. 


ann 
Smith iates 39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
Realtors 


345-7795 


BUCKINGHAM TWP. 85,000.00 
YOU HAVE A DATE — FOR A WISE MOVE 
Large Rancher has formal foyer, living room with fireplace, dining 
room overlooking mature woods. Modern kitchen with laundry and 
adjacent picture-windowed family room surveys stone fence and open 
field. Master bedroom with bath. Two other bedrooms and hall bath. 
Enormous full basement and oversized two-car garage. 3.38 acres 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


28 ACRES ALONG THE DELAWARE 

Absolute privacy at the end of a long gravel drive beneath tall old trees. 
Over 1200 ft. of river frontage. An exceptional setting for this beautiful- 
ly built home. Includes entrance hall, large living room (15 x 22) with 
fireplace, eat-in kitchen, powder room and laundry. Upstairs are 2 bed- 
rooms, bath and panelled den or bedroom (15 x 30). Attached two-car 
garage. Flagstone terrace. A most appealing property only 2 miles north 
of New Hope. Just reduced to $195,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


A NEW LISTING IN MORRISVILLE 

This older home in Morrisville is in excellent condition... 2% story 
stucco residence with 4 bedrooms and 1% baths. On the 1st floor you'll 
find a lovely entrance foyer, living room with fireplace, dining room, 
modern kitchen, and new powder room, Second floor has 3 nice size 
bedrooms and bath. The 3rd floor is a large dormitory size bedroom 
with lots of charm. This home has a dry basement and the entire home 
is unbelievably clean. A fine buy at $51,900, 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley » (215) 493-6535 


aad 
BUCKS COUNTY STONE ON 4.7 ACRES — Magnificent 2-century old 
stone and plaster Colonial in beautiful condition on 4.7 prime acres of 
woods, field and pond. Gracious living room with 2 fireplaces, banquet 
size dining room with bank of windows, new dream kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
(two with fireplace), 3% baths, heated 2-car garage for those who 
appreciate the charm of historical heritage and still want today’s con- 
veniences. Price $175,000. (Additional 10-acre parcel available). 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main St. Phone (215) 493-4007 
Yardley, Pa. Eves. (215) 295-2084 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


KENNETH 


30 N. Main St. a OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. KRAT 2: 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 


Phone a d 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 5 s All Other Days 


SECLUDED 20 ACRE ESTATE (with private, stocked lake) close to 
Nockamixon State Park. This stone, early American home has a walk-in 
fireplace, den, large dining room, fully equipped kitchen, 2 baths and 2 
or 3 bedrooms. Also 2 bedroom guest house with fireplace. The lovely 
grounds include heated in-ground pool, flagstone patio plus much more. 
Call our CENTRAL BUCKS OFFICE 822-1901 for additional in- 
formation. 


HERE'S TRADITIONAL BEAUTY . with all the modern con- 
veniences. Stone country home in a 2 acre setting of large trees, new, in- 
ground pool and beautiful lawn. Home has living room with fireplace, 
formal dining room, library, spacious kitchen/family room with walk- 
in fireplace, master bedroom suite with bath, 2 other bedrooms, 1% 
baths. Attached 2 car garage. $110,000.00. Don’t dream too long. Call 
us today. Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., 1-348-3508, 
anytime. 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


COMMERCIAL 

Here is an unusual opportunity to purchase an excellent income 
property located on quaint Mechanic Street in New Hope Borough. 
Building has been completely renovated with a total of 7 rentals (3 shops 
— 4 apts.) All tenants pay their own utilities. All units currently rented. 
An unusually good location with Canal frontage. $145,000.00 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 
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For over 20 years, Jules Pilch has 
been personally serving thousands of 
this area’s well-dressed men with the 
kind of attention that has been 
absent from most men’s stores for 

a long time. 

Fitting a suit properly is 
much more important than most 
people think and very few can do 
it well. Here at Jules Pilch, our 
fitters know all the little extra 
details that will make your suit fit 
like a custom-made. 


Our staff of full-time 


tailors are the vital back-up 
support team that brings it all 
together: a fine suit, a perfect fit 
and flawless tailoring. When you 
pick up your Jules Pilch suit 
you'll know that the 
craftsmanship of many people 
has gone into it. 


Shown here: 


3 pe. suit & 


Fashion Fiver ; 2 belts from 


If there ever was one suit that could make a wardrobe, : $145 
this is it. You can actually outfit yourself for Spring incl. all 
with five different looks. Wear it as a business suit or E alterations 
change over to the contrasting slacks and you’re ready be 

for the sporty look or take off the jacket and put on your 

sport shirt with the solid pants and another sport shirt 

for the contrasting slacks or wear the suit as a leisure 

outfit with an open shirt. You can wear it anyway you 

like, but one thing is sure; you'll wear it and wear it and 


ae apni Ie 


HATBORO, PA. 
THIS AREA’S NO. 1 MEN’S STORE 


19-23 S. York Rd. @ Open late Mon., Thurs. & Fri. nights @ OS 5-1103 


BUCKS COUNTY 


APRIL, 1977 


[Sa a ee o 
a a 
Ri ONE DOLLAR 
Serving Bucks County and the Delaware Valley 


OUR NEW CONGRESSMAN 
ARTISTS/AUTHORS’ TAXES 
WEAVERS •Ħ BUCKS CATHOLICS 
HELPING CANCER VICTIMS 
EASTER EGG ARTIST 
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ee 


Hart Schaffner & 
The Good Life 


ee ¥ FN 
Viracle® plaid suit, Escadrille® Collection. $ 245 


jules pilch 


OPEN MONDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS 'TIL 9 
JULES PILCH CHARGES INVITED èe BANKAMERICARD èe MASTERCHARGE 
19-23 S. YORK RD. HATBORO, PA. 675-1103 


Viracle® striped suit, Metropolitan Collection. $ 245 


PRESENTS è 
AN APRIL SHOWER 
OF EVENTS 


APRIL 1-10 — FASHIONS ON FLOATS 
WITH FLOWERS 
Spring fashions from our stores on beautifully- 
decorated floats formerly seen in the Miss 
U.S.A. Pageant and the Presidential Inaugural 
Parade. 


APRIL 1 — REGGIE LEACH 
7 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
Last area appearance before playoff. Reggie will 
sign autographs in Gimbels Ct. area. 
BERNIE PARENT GOALATHON 
5 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
Area hockey players of all ages can shoot on a 
life-size replica of the Flyers #1 Goalie. 


APRIL 2 — EASTER BABY PARADE 
9:30 a.m. 


Wanamaker Court 
(Formation) 
Hundreds of dollars in prizes for area children 
as well as Captain Noah, the Easter Bunny, Big 
Bird, and Miss Bucks County. 


APRIL 13-16 — CUSTOM & ANTIQUE 
CAR SHOW 


A dozen beautiful custom and antique cars in 
Gimbels and Wanamaker Courts. 


APRIL 17-23 — WINNEBAGO SHOW 
An inside-outside show. Featuring nothing but 
Winnebagos. Mall-wide event. 


OXFORD NALLEYEES 
EEA 


TIN 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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Origina Rustic Contemporary 


In Estate Setting in Yardley 
Plus Nearly an Acre of Wooded Ground 


Here is a breathtakingly original brand-new contemporary home of 
top-quality materials and outstanding design, in a gorgeous rustic 
setting of towering pines and majestic silver beeches, yet in the heart of 
prime Yardley residential elegance. Solidly constructed of brick and 
sepia-toned hardwood that blends engagingly with the diversified foliage, 
this superior home has an impressive entrance foyer, graceful spiral 
staircase, generously dimensioned living room (15 x 30 ft.) with room 
divider of weathered timbers and brick fireplace plus a wall of built-in 
bookshelves, Andersen Thermopane windowsand a spacious window-seat. 
The family room has a stone fireplace and brick log storage recess, and 
there is a formal dining room, oversize eat-in kitchen with custom ca- 
binetry, vinyl tile floor, GE washer, GE disposal, and GE self-cleaning 
wall oven and range, with sliding glass doors to future sun deck. There is 
also a laundry or mud room, a side entrance, and a cozy music or game 
room — and two separate powder rooms on the ground floor. 


Duf 


in 


ESTATE 


REAL 


At the head of the spiral staircase is a 12 x 12-ft. gallery with 
wrought iron railing and five glass observation panels of Thermopane, 
a 15 x 16-ft. master bedroom, three more large and cheerful bedrooms, 
and two fully compartmentalized baths with double vanities and sunken 
oval tub (in master bath), plus separate stall showers. There is a 15-ft. 
wall of closets (with double rails) in master bedroom area and other 
large closets elsewhere, all with sectional folding doors. The floors are 
walnut-stained oak, and there are two-zone heat and central air con- 
ditioning, a king-size two-car garage, and a long turn-around driveway. 
The house is set back 160 ft. from the road with a backdrop of majestic 
evergreen and deciduous trees, delightful in both winter and summer, 
and there is close to an acre (0.9) of fully landscaped ground. Located 
in a well-established executive type neighborhood, yet within minutes 
of schools, churches, and large shopping centers. 

By appointment only. Offered at $135,000. 


MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 
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Bucks County’s Trademark 
for Quality Transportation 


eel -SHUN-PIKE 
Ber: =i 


TOURS 


AND GUIDE SERVICE 


ROUTE 611 TELFORD, PA. 
OTTSVILLE, PA. 257-3269 
766-0398 


Bucks County Mini-Bus 
Tours in Luxurious 
Club Wagon Comfort 


Sales e Leasing « Service 


Thunderbird e LTD e LTD II 
Granada e Mustang « Maverick 
Pinto e Ford Trucks 


Guide Service 


Limousine Service door 
to door to Phila. Intn’l. 
A.B.E. and other 

transportation centers. 


“Neely-New” 
Pre-Owned Automobiles 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


LOOK FOR OUR SIGN... 


BATHROOMS 
& KITCHENS 


CABINETS - FIXTURES - ACCESSORIES 


WILLOW GROVE 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


Quality at moderate pricing since 1931. 
ROUTE 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. (% mi. N. of Trainer's) 
257-2732 536-7020 
Open Daily 8 — 5, eves. except Mon. 6 — 9; Sat. 9 — 3 
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By Gerry Wallerstein 


NONPARTISAN 
GOVERNMENT STUDY 
COMMISSION NEEDED 


To my mind, it was unfortunate that 
the major political parties decided to 
endorse their own candidates for the 
new County Government Study Com- 
mission. (Indeed, as of this writing the 
Republicans have already announced 
their choices, and the deadline for 
filing has already passed.) 

Since the purpose of the new study 
is supposed to be a careful, objective 
review of the faults of our present 
county format, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of alternative forms, 
including the various types of Home 
Rule, in my opinion party endorse- 
ments merely serve to cloud the issue. 
It would have been far better if the 
political parties had set partisan poli- 
tics aside and presented a nonpartisan 
list of ‘‘good government”’ candidates 
who could bring to their task a knowl- 
edge of county affairs, legal expertise, 
and a track record of public service. I 
don’t mean to imply that some of the 
candidates selected by the political 
organizations won’t fit that descrip- 
tion, but I do believe that this is one 
instance where party labels are no 
criteria for effective service. 

It is to be hoped that, in addition to 
the slates offered by the two major 
parties, many other independent, dis- 
tinguished Bucks Countians who care 
about the future of our county have 
become candidates by the deadline, 
and that all the voters will select care- 
fully from the final list on the ballot. 
Service on such a Study Commission 
requires a great deal of time, patience, 
interest and dedication; certainly it is 
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prospective homeowners. Being a member of 
the Gallery of Homes, a great deal of our busi- 
ness is in referral and relocation work — this 
magazine gives our clients valuable information 
on dining, shopping, cultural and historic 
events, plus various other bits of information. 
Panorama is also useful to us as a listing aid 
— people who already live in Lower and Central 
Bucks appreciate seeing their fine homes adver- 
tised in a fine magazine. 
Thanks for a great publication. 
Cordially yours, 
Margaret J. Behnke 
MANOR REALTY — Yardley 
Relocation Director 
Realtor Associates 


an area in which retired senior citizens 
of demonstrated ability and experience 
could provide inestimable service. 

In view of the enormous amount of 
patronage the political parties have 
been able to control under the present 
county setup (and the resultant chaos), 
it is easy to predict that no form of civil 
service will be considered for the new 
government plan unless there are 
independent, unaligned individuals 
serving on the Study Commission. Yet 
that is precisely what our county 
government needs: some assurance 
that qualified professionals will be 
able to do their work without having to 
dodge the political hatchet whenever a 
new county administration takes office. 

If ever there was a time for non- 
partisanship and good will, this is it — 
PANORAMA urges voters to select the 
Study Commission members on the 
basis of their abilities, record of public 
service and expertise, rather than 
merely endorsement, or lack of it, by 
the political parties. = 


RALPH C. WUNDER started his 
journalistic career as a columnist for a 
Pennsylvania newspaper after gradua- 
tion from Syracuse University. Later he 
covered the Pennsylvania State Legis- 
lature and Governor’s Office; inter- 
viewed a host of famous public officials, 
entertainers and other celebrities; and 
produced TV specials with Apollo 
astronauts that included coverage of 
the 1973 night launching at Cape 
Kennedy. 

During the past year of political cam- 
paigning, he was assigned to interview 
presidential candidate Jimmy Carter in 
closed session, and to follow his cam- 
paign, including attending the Wil- 
liamsburg presidential debate. Cur- 
rently based in Washington, he is 
White House News Correspondent for 
the Blue Ridge TV System, Inc. w 
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Rowe’s plush 


APART-MATE 


_achieve new 
space dimensions 


Here’s the look that says you're “with it”. And as usual, 
Rowe says it better with the most flexible decorating idea since 
the chair...the “Apart-mates". Modular multiples covered 

in plushy 100% cotton velvet, that invite you to curl up, 

lie down, crawl on to, stretch out on, put your feet up or chatter 
from. You can play a scene for a solo, a duet, a trio, a quana; 
or a party. In short, just let youeself go and collect al 

the compliments. 


8 PIECE GROUP AS SHOWN 


Includes: 1 sofa, 
1 love seat, $1 a 5 
2 armless and 


2 ottoman. 


BUY THE BASICS THEN 
FANTASIZE A LITTLE TO 
FILL IN THE SPACE 


L.S. 375. 

Sofa 459. 
Armless Ch. 136. 
Corner Unit 209. 
Ottoman 95. 


E 
Zine Gurniture 
ROUTE 309 - 14 MILE NORTH OF ROUTE 63 
MONTGOMERYVILLE. PA. 


Mon., Wed.,Fri. 10 am. — 9 p.m. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. Sun.12 — 5 p.m. 


Revolving charge, Bank Americard, Master Charge 
643-6372 
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What is the Ethan Allen 
Home Planning Service? 


It’s expert decorating assistance, at our gallery, or in your home. 


It’s a way of translating your dreams and ideas into a beautiful, 
functional home environment. 


It’s a way of coordinating your immediate decorating needs with 
those of the future. 


It’s a way of avoiding costly decorating mistakes. 
And, it’s without charge. 
Call us today. Let’s get together to help you have the home you want. 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 
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Now that the nation’s new congress- 
men and senators are settled in Wash- 
ington, it seems an appropriate time to 
get a line on what our own new repre- 
sentatives are doing and thinking. 

Ralph C. Wunder, White House 
News Correspondent for the Blue 
Ridge TV System, Inc., interviewed 
Rep. Peter H. Kostmayer (Dem.) for 
PANORAMA in Washington, and the 
result is this month’s interesting photo 
feature. Next month, we’ll have a 
similar feature on Sen. H. J. Heinz, III 
(Rep.). 

Death and taxes are inevitable, as 
the saying goes, and too few people 
face up to what will happen to their 
property and heirs when their own 
demise is a fait accompli. Artists and 
authors (of whom we have a happy 
abundance in our area) have unusual 
problems in this sphere — problems 
that too often they don’t even suspect. 
Hopefully, Hazel Gover’s interesting 
and informative article on the subject 
will alert them to the need for profes- 
sional expertise. 

The renaissance of weaving as a 
craft and art is the subject of a second 
feature by Hazel Gover, while the dis- 
appearing art of Easter egg decoration 
is still practiced by Marty Hesch, who 
was interviewed by Bryna N. Paston. 

Also in this issue: Dolores Deabler 
Capone has researched the special 
contributions of Catholics to the found- 
ing and growth of our area and Bryna 
N. Paston tells how cancer victim 
Millie Colburn turned her own mis- 
fortune into a needed service to other 
women in the same boat. 

When a large shopping facility 
opens in our coverage area, that’s 
news; in case you haven’t seen the 
new Montgomery Mall, the photos in 
this issue will bring you up to date. 

It’s hard to believe this is the 24th 
issue of PANORAMA since I became 


Editor and Publisher. I think you’ll 
agree we’ve come a long way in these 
two years, but we never stop trying to 
improve our publication, so your sug- 
gestions and comments are always 
welcome — favorable or otherwise! 

As crocuses, daffodils and forsythia 
burst into bloom, we can all heave a 
big sigh of relief that Spring has 
sprung! Hope your gardens and fields 
didn’t suffer too much damage from 
the monstrous Winter we’ve just en- 
dured, and here’s wishing all of you a 
very happy season. 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


Dear Madam Editor, 

I will just take a minute of your time to thank 
you for your ‘‘Speaking Out — Mismanage- 
ment, Bucks County Style” article which ap- 
peared in the February issue of Bucks County 
Panorama. You have expressed my concern and 
thinking beautifully. I just hope all of the 
County Commissioners read it. 

Sincerely, 
Thelma C. Worthington 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Dear Sally: 
Just a note to let you know that we think very 
highly of Bucks County Panorama Magazine! 
We find it an excellent magazine to send to 
prospective homeowners. Being a member of 
the Gallery of Homes, a great deal of our busi- 
ness is in referral and relocation work — this 
magazine gives our clients valuable information 
on dining, shopping, cultural and historic 
events, plus various other bits of information. 
Panorama is also useful to us as a listing aid 
— people who already live in Lower and Central 
Bucks appreciate seeing their fine homes adver- 
tised in a fine magazine. 
Thanks for a great publication. 
Cordially yours, 
Margaret J. Behnke 
MANOR REALTY — Yardley 
Relocation Director 
Realtor Associates 


YOURE BEAUTIFUL! 


. » - as the mother of the bride 


... as the party hostess 


... at the dinner dance 


... at the prom 


in one of the newest designs from 


Coppa 


the area's largest selection of 
beautiful fashions for after-five 


NEW HOPE, Pa. (215) 862-2344 
1 mile west on 10 to 5:30, Mon.-Sat. 
Route 202 Free parking 


Individualized 
and personal attention 
for you and your car 


SERVICE HOURS EXTENDED 
SATURDAY — 8AM-2PM 


CALL OS 2-8000 FOR APPOINTMENT 


at 
WILSYUN 


Pontiac „American Motors 
STREET AND YORK ROADS 


WARMINSTER 


YOUR PONTIAC CONNECTION FOR PRICE, SELECTION & SERVICE 
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EX EX Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


“WORMS” OF WISDOM 


The next time you’re dining out in a charming 
little French restaurant and trying to impress 
your lady of the moment with your ‘‘savoir- 
faire,’’ you might order Canapes Ver de Terre or 
perhaps Caesar Salade Au Ver de Terre. Just to 
be on the safe side, if you don’t speak French, 
pull out your French translation book or face up 
to it and ask the waiter. He’ll tell you what ‘‘Ver 
de Terre” is. ‘‘Earthworms, sir.” 

After you’ve calmed down your horrified lady 
friend, you can explain to her that not only are 
they a potential source of food to human beings, 
but they’re important to agriculture and the 
environment. They can be used in biodegradable 
waste conversion and as an ecologically safe 
means of fertilizing and aerating soil. Worms 
are also a high protein source of food for fish and 
other animals, and, properly prepared, they 
make excellent eating for people. (She’s im- 
pressed, but not convinced?) 

Tell her, like snails, worms must first be 
washed in cold water and then boiled to remove 
stray bits of soil and to kill any undesirable 
bacteria. Worms are entirely edible, with no 
bone or gristle to throw away, and make a safe 
and nutritious addition to human diets, because 


BEE A HONEY 
OF A KEEPER 


Your bees will love you if you take advantage 
of a three-day beekeeping short course offered 
once again by Delaware Valley College, Doyles- 
town, Pa. The program is designed to benefit the 


experienced beekeeper, as well as provide 
enough information to enable someone to get 
started in beekeeping. 

The course is under the direction of Dr. Robert 
Berthold (Associate Professor of Biology) in 
cooperation with Mr. Jack Mattenius (New 
Jersey Supervisor of Bee Culture). Among the 
topics to be covered are: Honey Bee Ecology, 
Starting with Bees, Beekeeping Equipment, 
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worms are 73% protein after they have been 
cooked. 

The North American Bait Farms, Inc. of 
Ontario, California are convinced earthworms 
have a future as human food. They are offering a 
$500 prize in their second annual ‘‘Ver de Terre 
Recipe Contest.’’ The recipes, with worms as 
the main ingredient, must be submitted to 
NABF offices by April 30, 1977. The winner and 
runners-up will be announced June 12th. Last 
year’s winner was Mrs. Patricia Howell of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, with her ‘‘Applesauce Sur- 
prise Cake.” 

Recipes making last year’s finals included an 
earthworm omeltte, earthworm patties supreme, 
ver de terre stuffed peppers and curried ver de 
terre and pea souffle. North American Bait 
Farms is looking for recipes that can range from 
snacks, appetizers and desserts to main courses. 

Ronald Gaddie, president of NABF, says that 
only one prize will be awarded, but authors of 
recipes selected for inclusion in a forthcoming 
book will receive $25 for each recipe used. 

All entries become the property of North 
American Bait Farms, Inc. Recipes will be 
judged for eye and taste appeal, ease of prepa- 
ration, and economy of ingredients by a panel of 
four judges, including Gaddie and Dr. Ron 
Taylor, author of the book ‘‘Butterflies in my 
Stomach.”’ 

Send all entries to North American Bait 


Farms, Inc., 1207 S. Palmetto, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia 91761. 

Come on now, don’t try to “worm” out of 
this one! Ps 


Colony Management, Swarm and Package Es- 
tablishment, Queen Rearing, Bee Diseases, and 
Honey Processing and Sales. Most topics cov- 
ered in discussion will also be observed and/or 
practiced at the College Apiary and Honey 
House. 

Reserve three Saturdays, April 2, 16, and 30, 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., for attending this 
helpful course. Total cost for the three days of 
instruction is $18.00. (This does not include 
meals or lodging.) An application for the course 
or further information may be obtained by 
writing Dr. Robert Berthold, c/o Delaware 
Valley College, Doylestown, Pa. 18901, or 
calling him at 215:345-1500. 

Those interested in the course, but unable to 
attend the April session, will be happy to know 
the Beekeeping Course will be offered again on 
three consecutive days, June 22, 23, and 24. 
This should be helpful to people wishing to 
incorporate the course into their summer 
vacations. 

Over 200 persons attended the 1976 courses, 
so buzz on down to the campus and sign up for a 
‘‘honey’”’ of a course! E 
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The award winning artwork! Clockwise: Third 
prize, Henry Adelson; First Prize, Chris Nodt- 
vedt; Second prize, Nancy Lutz. 


Second prize winner Nancy Lutz poses with her 
artwork. 


KING-SIZE ARTISTIC KIDS 


The early art training received at the grade 
school level stimulates youth to take an interest 
in all forms of art. King’s Department Stores 
recognizes this fact and takes it one step further 
by promoting an annual Art Contest for Children 
on a chain-wide basis. The contest is for children 
in kindergarten through fifth grade. 

The company gives gift certificates in the 
amount of $25.00 for first prize, $15.00 for 
second prize and $10.00 for third prize. This is 
done to stimulate interest in the minds of the 
young towards art. 

Schools are contacted through a promotion 
letter, and the contest is growing year after year. 
This year’s judges included our own Sally Paul 
of PANORAMA, Valerie of the Quakertown Free 
Press, and Cathy Sickel of the Doylestown Intel- 
ligencer. I’m sure it was a difficult task to single 
out just three winners from all the enthusiastic, 
budding artists, but after much intense scrutiny 
they chose the winners! First place went to Chris 
Nodtvedt, Doyle Elementary. Second place, 
Nancy Lutz, Round Meadows. Third place, 
Henry Adelson, Doyle Elementary. 

A tap on the ‘“‘palette’’ to all the young artists, 
judges, and Kings! E 


BOROUGH BUS 
FOR SENIORS 


There’s a snappy new service in town, strictly 
for senior citizens and the handicapped. Have 
you noticed a van-type bus filled with smiling 
faces rolling through Central Bucks? A joint 
venture of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Doylestown Borough, the new bus service was 
inaugurated on February 22. The bus route 
begins at Center Square Towers and makes 
several stops around town. Century House, 
Doylestown Hospital, Landmark Building, 
Girard Bank in the center of town, Senior Citi- 
zens Center and the Doylestown Shopping 
Center are the major stops. To be picked up at 
any other location, senior citizens may call the 
dispatcher at 348-2249. The special requests will 
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APRIL SHOWERS BRING ... 


May flowers, you quickly answer! Certainly, 
but along with those rain showers come many 
soiled raincoats. Dry cleaning costs being what 
they are, whenever a garment is washable these 
days, it pays to take advantage of that feature. 
However, if you’re laundering a water-repellent 
raincoat that can be machine washed and dried, 
it is very important that you rinse out all the 
soap. Ruth Ann Wilson, Extension clothing and 
textiles specialist at the Pennsylvania State 
University offers the following tips to successful 
laundering of any water-repellent garment. 

è Put the raincoat through a regular automatic 
wash cycle with warm to hot water. Use a 
detergent and a water softener if your water is 
hard. 

e Do not use a fabric softener. 

è Set the washer for regular rinse and spin 
cycles. 

e To get all the soap out, put the coat through 
the whole wash cycle a second time, using no 
detergent. 

e Tumble at medium to hot temperature until 
almost dry. 

After the first few minutes of drying, throw 
in a couple of dry, fluffy towels to help prevent 
abrasion. 

e Pull coat from the dryer before the tumbling 
stops and place the garment on a hanger, 
smoothing seams with your fingers. 

© If you do not have access to a dryer, hang 
the coat on a hanger and when it is almost dry, 
press with an iron on the right side. 

If you follow these tips, you will look so sunny 
and bright throughout the rainy season, you may 
want to go “‘singin’ in the rain!”’ a 


be dispatched by the Central Bucks Ambulance 
Corps. Doylestown Borough will manage the 
transportation and maintain the service with 
Community Development Funds. A ride dona- 
tion of 25 cents is appreciated. 

An $8,000 grant from the County of Bucks to 
purchase the bus, plus additional funds for pro- 
motion and costs above the purchase price from 
J. Barness & Son was a big boost for the project. 
Bucks County Planning Commission designed 
the route brochure and the layout of the routes 
with the assistance of Adult Services. Bus 
drivers’ salaries are paid by the National Retired 
Teachers Association. The service operates 
Monday through Friday from 8:40 a.m. to 
4:10 p.m. 

By all appearances, it looks like the bus 
service is going to be a successful venture. A tip 
of the hat to all the groups involved for their 
community concern! a 


THE MILL PLAY 


When the Phillips Mill Community Associa- 
tion presented the musical comedy, ‘‘Ole! Ole!” 
in the middle sixties, ‘‘The Mill Play” was 
already twenty years old. 

It is an institution. 

At first the show was just for Mill members, 
acted by Mill members, enjoyed by Mill mem- 
bers. Hugely and often boisterously, one might 
add. The great fun was seeing old and dear 
friends cavorting on the stage in larger-than-life, 
uninhibited fashion. 

Now, for the twenty-eighth renewal (not 
counting plays put on by the Moth Millers who 
performed before the Mill was formed), three 
ladies of the area have collaborated on a musical 
drama, ‘‘The Rebel Rogues,” a tale of the Deep 
South. 

Mrs. David Clarke (Jackie) of Morrisville, 
wrote the book and lyrics. She co-produced 
‘‘Brigadoon’’ with Peter Barry some years ago, 
when Peter was headmaster at Buckingham 
Friends School. Mrs. John Stetson (Mary Jo) of 
New Hope, who has acted and sung in many a 
Mill Play, wrote the music. Mrs. G. Heilman, 
also of New Hope, presently associated with 
‘‘American Youth in Concert,” did the arrange- 
ments and will be the pianist for the show. All 
three have a long association with music and 
drama. 

‘The Mill Play” has long since gone public. 
Most of the actors and actresses are, however, 
members of the Phillips Mill Association. Three 
handsome and talented lawyers from Doyles- 
town are singing leading roles in this year’s 
show; a father-and-son team and a mother-and- 
daughter duo will be featured. 

This year, dates to remember are April 22 and 
23, 29 and 30. Time: 8:30 p.m. Place: The 
Phillips Mill, River Road, 2 miles north of New 
Hope. The number to call for tickets, priced at 
$3.00: 215:862-2033. Eii 


MERCER MUSEUM 
GRANT 


One of the first questions newcomers to the 
Doylestown, Pa. area ask usually refers to the 
**concrete castle’’ known to Bucks Countians as 
the Mercer Museum. The museum and the man 
behind it have a fascinating story to tell. Now, 
thanks to a grant of $88,000 from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, that story can 
be told through an Orientation Exhibit soon to be 
installed at the museum. 

The Historical Society takes tremendous pride 
in making this announcement because it can 
now, for the first time since the Museum was 
created early in this century, begin the very 
important task of interpreting this collection for 
museum visitors. 

Completion of this exhibit is expected be- 
tween September and October, and it is sure to 
avert the bewilderment which can be brought on 
by the atypical architecture, atmosphere and 
exhibit methods which are inherent in the 
Mercer Museum. Ls} 


GIST OF GENEALOGY 


After the recent runaway hit ‘‘Roots’’ was 
aired on TV, how many of you have wondered 
what your ancestors were like? Perhaps all you 
need to begin delving into your family’s ‘‘roots”’ 
is anew Family History ‘‘Starter Kit.” Such a kit 
has been put together by a recent graduate of 
the U.S. Department of Archives’ Institute for 
Genealogical Research. Phaon Sundiata of 
Annapolis, Maryland, who designed the kit 
originally for Afro-Americans, has found, as a 
result of appearing on several TV programs, that 
the response from European-Americans (or 
white Americans) was as great as that from 
black Americans. As a result, Mr. Sundiata 
developed a second starter kit, for European- 
Americans. It was necessary to compose two 
different kits because of the difference in 
research techniques that must be used when 
searching for family documents recorded on a 
governmental level prior to the year 1865. 

Mr. Sundiata, who is researching the ‘‘Barks- 
dale” line of his own family’s ancestry, has 
found that the original Barksdales who settled in 
Virginia were from England. In addition to being 
a prominent land and slave-owning clan they 
also enjoyed a reputation as being a charitable 
and energetic folk, ‘*. . . worthy of the trust of 
the people.” 

Any Americans interested in tracing their 
family’s history may receive some helpful hints 
by writing Mr. Sundiata at Eastport P. O. Box 
3063, Annapolis, Maryland 21403. Telephone 
301: 268-8278. 

Start digging . . . the roots you unearth may 
be fascinating! | 
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NEW MALL OPENS pele 


On February 26th the new 
Montgomery Mall, located at Routes 
202 and 309 in Montgomeryville, Pa., 
had its grand opening ceremonies, and 
an estimated 70,000 visitors came to 
see the new facility that weekend. 

Built by Kravco, Inc., King of 
Prussia, and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York City, the two-level 
mall currently has two major 
department stores, John Wanamaker 
and J. C. Penney, and 78 other stores, 
with a third department store and 60 


additional specialty shops scheduled to 


open in the Fall of 1978. E 


Clockwise from top: Mall Entrance; Louise 
Poppel, Mall Manager; Mall Interior; Norman 
Wells, J. C. Penney Manager; Charles Kearns, 
J. Wanamaker Manager; J. C. Penney & John 
Wanamaker mall entrances. 
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YEA, TEAM! 
LET’S HEAR IT FOR TERRY! 

Terrific for tennis. 

For biking and hiking. 

Running and resting. Ellen Tracy’s 
taxi yellow or blue cotton-nylon 
terry team-mates. S-M-L. 
Drawstring tank top, 20.00; 
short-shorts, 16.00; 

boatneck blouson, 28.00; 
pullon pant, 25.00. 

Good Sports, third, Market, 
Philadelphia; either color in all 

JW stores. 
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by Ralph C. Wunder 


WHITE HOUSE NEWS CORRESPONDENT 
BLUE RIDGE TV SYSTEM, INC. 


As the young blonde kid popped into 
the elevator marked ‘‘Members Only’’ 
in acorner of the U.S. Capitol 
Building, his arrival was greeted with 
enthusiasm by an elevator operator 
anxious to change shifts at the end of 
her day. 

‘‘Hiya. Are you my relief man?” 
asked Jerrie, with hopefulness rising 
in her voice. 

“Shh Wel mo. o EMS 
hesitated the blonde ‘‘kid,”’ 
‘‘Actually, I’m Peter Kostmayer, the 


new congressman from Pennsylvania.”’ 


Following her obvious 
embarrassment, it’s questionable 
what else then went through her mind: 
was she a little star-struck by the 
handsome 30-year-old bachelor, or 
perhaps, even more likely, was she 
more than a little disbelieving of his 
claim to be a congressman? 

Peter reflects on it with a 
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NEW MAN IN 
€SHIN 


Peter Kostmayer 


Left: The Bucks County Representative pauses 
in front of the Capitol. 

Center: Here Peter poses alongside a statue of a 
relative. Sam Houston is on a direct branch of 
Peter’s family tree, and in fact the “H” in Peter 
H. Kostmayer, stands for ‘‘Houston.’’ He’s 
among ‘‘family” literally in the Capitol. 

Right: Meeting in his office with a member of 
Ralph Nader’s Common Cause organization. 


ON 


goodnatured shrug, but unluckily for 
him, it’s not the end of his problem. As 
the youngest member of 
Pennsylvania’s delegation to 
Congress, he’s been tagged with the 
nickname ‘‘Blondie’’ and even more 
often with Rep. Daniel Flood’s favorite 
way of addressing him: ‘‘Kid.”’ 

It’s true that Peter Kostmayer does 
indeed look very young. And he’s got 
all the constant enthusiasm and 
energy usually associated with youth. 

But, in all fairness to Peter, the 
analogies between Peter’s manner and 
youthfulness should well end here. For 
the job he holds isn’t one that any 
ordinary young man would be 
comfortable with. Being an elected 
official today casts one under scrutiny 
and public pressures seldom felt as 
intensely in our nation’s past. Maybe 
the public has grown disillusioned and 
begun to demand more from a public 
official — stemming from their 
realization that, in fact, not all of those 
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they elect are going to end up being 
etched onto the front of Mt. Rushmore 
instead of onto the front page of The 
Washington Post linked with some 
seedy activity. 

But it’s “‘seedy activity” that has 
become one of the particular targets 
that new Congressman Kostmayer is 
seeking to have eliminated. 

As I was ushered into his office in 
the Longworth House Office Building 
for the first time, he sat hunched over 
his desk pounding out a number on the 
beep-tone telephone. He was 
completing a survey of other 
congressmen’s attitudes toward an 
impending vote to remove one of their 
colleagues from a committee 
chairmanship because of a conflict of 
interest the congressman failed to 
report. 

“Hi, Ralph. Sit-down-take-your- 
coat-off-and-relax,’’ Peter called out in 
a single gulp of breath as he waited for 
his party to answer the phone. 

Then, ‘‘Hi.. . I’m Peter Kostmayer 
from Pennsylvania, and I’m calling to 
see if you'd be willing to tell me how 
you’re planning to vote on the 
resolution to have this congressman 


stripped of his committee 
chairmanship . . .’’ he began. ‘‘Oh, 
you are? Okay, well then that 
completes the count. Thank you very 
much, ‘Bye.”’ 

Looking up for the first time since I 
entered the office, he began 
explaining, ‘“‘You know, I really 
believe it’s about time that the people 
have a Congressman who pays 
attention to the public interest instead 
of all the private interests making 
offers to him every day... 

‘‘Everybody has a lobby group,” he 
was complaining, “‘we’ve got lobbyists 
representing every interest under the 
sun, but there’s one group who 
doesn’t have a lobbyist working for 
them: the people. And that’s why I 
intend to be the people’s lobbyist.”’ 

“I decided, upon being elected,” he 
continued, ‘‘that neither myself nor 
my staff will accept any gifts. We 
return any gifts we receive, and 
perishables such as cakes and flowers 
we send on to folks in senior citizens’ 
homes where they’re always 
appreciated.” 

As he talks he is constantly slapping 
the arms of his chair with open palms 


Left: Ed Mitchell, who used to be Peter’s boss when they both worked in 
Harrisburg, is now the Prime Shaker and Mover around the office. He 
hammers on a phone with ferocity, when dialing. 


to hire’’ says Peter. 


to emphasize a point. ‘‘I also made a 
decision not to attend any receptions 
or parties not related to the business of 
my district,’’ he says. ‘‘This is for two 
reasons: one is that I don’t have the 
time to waste at them, and secondly, I 
don’t feel I ought to be going where 
people are trying to influence me to 
gain support for some matter.”’ 

Primary among Peter’s political 
concerns is to help in curbing federal 
spending and stimulating the 
economy. 

“T m opposed to the Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill because I believe it’s 
inflationary.” 

The Humphrey-Hawkins ‘‘full 
employment” bill is one designed to 
provide jobs for everyone even if it 
means making the federal government 
the employer. ‘‘I believe we need to 
give a tax break to business to give 
them an incentive to help create jobs in 
the private sector. 

‘‘The government needs to work 
with private business in solving our 
economic problems. The government 
alone can’t solve our economic 
troubles.”’ 

But Rep. Kostmayer supports 


Right: Chip Brewer, Peter’s legislative Assistant and ‘‘only attorney I plan 
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President Carter’s Public Works Bill, 
and also feels that it’s necessary when 
providing the disadvantaged, in partic- 
ular, with jobs, that they aren’t just 
‘‘make-work’’ jobs. He says, ‘‘We 
need to teach them a trade. The 
government has got to realize that ‘“‘we 
can’t do everything for everybody — 
we’ve got to learn to use the word 
‘no’.”” 

Kostmayer plans to put his ideas 
into practice on the two committees 
he’s been selected to serve on, both of 
which he had wanted — a circum- 
stance not occurring often among in- 
coming freshmen members. 

He’s now a member of the House 
Interior Committee and the Committee 
on Government Operations. It’s in the 
Interior Committee that he plans to 
fight appropriations for the Tocks 
Island Dam project. ‘‘I’ve already co- 
sponsored legislation to remove the $1 
million authorization by the Federal 
Government to help fund the Tocks 
Island Dam.”’ 

According to Peter, the Dam, which 
would affect the northern central part 


“Td been interested in 
government for a long time 
and have strong personal 
feelings for my country. I 
believe that a Congressman 
must stand for certain 
things, and it’s the ideas I 
believe in and what I 
represent that was the 
spark for me to run for 

Congress.” 


of Bucks County, would ‘‘scar’’ the 
northern Delaware River Valley. ‘‘I’d 
instead like to have this land area 
added to the ‘Wild and Scenic River 
System’ which would make it receive 
permanent federal protection from 
development. There’d be no paper 
mills and such springing up along 
there.”’ 

It’s his other committee assignment, 
however — the Government Opera- 
tions Committee — that’s going to 
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bring him into closest contact with the 
new Carter Administration. It’s on this 
committee that he’ll be helping in the 
re-organization and streamlining of 
the government that is underway and 
which he supports fully. 

‘“‘I co-sponsored a bill,” says Peter, 
“‘to take away limousines from Cabinet 
members in the belief that this is going 
to make them better officials. This way 
they’ll have to mingle more with the 
people.” 

There is a lot of similarity between 
the thinking of Kostmayer and that of 
President Jimmy Carter, whom he’s 
met four times. What’s his impression 
of Carter? “I like him very, very 
much,” says Peter. ‘‘I really think he 
loves his country. He struck me as a 
very modest, unassuming and unpre- 
tentious kind of guy.” 

Last December, Peter took advan- 
tage of a seminar offered by Harvard 
University after each Congressional 
election that is intended to coach the 
incoming freshmen congressmen. 

And while at times Peter found it 
scholarly, he recalled instructors 
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‘‘didn’t seem to have a whole lot of 
answers.”’ 

Some 22 House members and 8 
Senators attended the Harvard ses- 
sion, which was initiated several years 
ago with the intention of supplying 
freshmen with a good practical knowl- 
edge of exactly how Congress func- 
tions. Nevertheless, in actual value, it 


It’s not unusual for a day to begin 
for Kostmayer and his staff at eight 
o'clock in the morning and not end 
until nine at night. 

Peter’s efforts are buffered by a 
very supportive staff. Edward Mitchell, 
29, who directs Peter’s staff as the 
Congressman’s Administrative Assist- 
ant, is an associate familiar to Peter: 


CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 


appears to be on a par with any other he was the Press Secretary to Gov- 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


convention in any real practical ben- ernor Shapp and Peter’s immediate 


efit. 

‘There was one inspiring part dur- 
ing the ceremonies, which was when 
the Congressmen were asked to stand 
up and tell why they wanted to run for 
Congress,’’ Peter remembered. ‘‘Each 
one told his own story of why he 
wanted to be there.’’ Kostmayer had 
told the group that he became active as 
a result of Watergate. ‘‘I’d been inter- 
ested in government for a long time 
and have strong personal feelings for 
my country. I believe that a Congress- 
man must stand for certain things, and 
it’s the ideas I believe in and what I 
represent that was the spark for me to 
run for Congress. It was the low trust 
in government that followed the Water- 
gate affair that compelled me to run, 
believing that I would be able to help 
restore that trust.” 

Peter was not convinced that the 
Harvard professors really knew how 
Congress works. ‘‘They teach and 
write about it, but there’s a lot they 
can’t know unless they’ve actually 
participated.”’ 

To keep up with what’s happening in 
the Carter Administration Kostmayer 
works often with Frank Moore, 
Carter’s legislative liaison, and keeps 
well informed by reading a host of 
newspapers every day. 

“In the mornings I read The Wash- 
ington Post, The New York Times and 
The Philadelphia Inquirer.’’ He re- 
peatedly emphasized the need to keep 
in touch with the concerns of his 
district, including just picking up the 
phone and making random calls to 
anyone in his district to see what 
they’re thinking about politics. 

Then, in the afternoon, he attacks a 
stack that includes The Doylestown 
Intelligencer, the Bucks County 
Courier Times, Today’s Spirit, and the 
evening Philadelphia papers. 


boss when Peter was the Governor’s | TELEPHONE 


Deputy Press Secretary. It doesn’t 
take long to determine that Ed is the 
‘‘shaker and mover’’ around the office 
and can almost always be found 
hammering on telephone dials and 
heating up action somewhere on the 
Hill. Ed is also the one who can walk 
into Peter’s office unannounced at any 
given moment, and often does. 

Legislative responsibilities such as 
keeping track of the status of various 
bills and drafting the legal wording for 
Peter’s own bills fall to Chip Brewer, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and an attorney — ‘‘the only one 
I’m going to hire” says Peter in his 
belief that the Hill has already become 
the biggest ‘‘law firm” in America. 

In keeping with Peter’s own journa- 
lism background, nearly everyone in 
Peter’s office, including Ed and Chip 
and the receptionist, Susan Hoffmann, 
has a journalism degree. In a discus- 
sion with one journalism staffer on a 
recent day, I was informed, ‘‘Peter 
really makes a terrific subject to inter- 
view, doesn’t he? I mean, he instinc- 
tively thinks in ‘inverted pyramid’ 
style.’’ Which is true. He does. He has 
a way of writing your article while he 
talks. 

But before he’d finished ‘‘writing’’ 
my article for me, I wanted to find out 
what Peter plans to see himself doing 
ten years from now when he’s no 
longer a ‘‘kid’’ at age 40? ‘‘... Oh... 
I guess teaching American History at a 
small college somewhere in Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ he says with a trace of a smile 
on his face. ‘‘But for right now, my 
only ambition is to be a good — no, the 
best — among the best 6 or ten Con- 
gressmen in the United States.” 

Not a bad goal, and we’re sure 
Bucks County wishes him success in 
that effort. a 
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At Timely Tradi- 
tions clocks are 
what make us tick. 
We offer grand- 
fathers, grand- 
mothers, and all 
sorts of smaller 
clocks by the best 
makers in 
America. Howard 
Miller, Colonial, 
Trent and Dane- 
ker, to name just 
a few. There are 
limited editions 
and promotional 
pieces (Check our 
prices!). And 
every clock comes 
with our personal 
one year guaran- 
tee on parts and 
labor. 

Find some time 
to see us and let’s 
talk clocks. At 
Timely Traditions, 
selling and servic- 
ing fine clocks is 
more than a 
business — it’s a 
way of life. 


816 West Avenue 
Jenkintown, PA 19046 
(215) 887-2458 
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d thei 
by Hazel M. Gover an t Clr taxes 

The New Federal Tax Reform Law of 1976 measures five W 
inches thick and no one has yet begun to count the number of 
words. This mass of print is going to engender still more printed 
material as learned men who deal in taxes hand down their 
interpretations. It is going to make many present wills out of 
date; it is going to render obsolete millions of booklets and books 
which have been issued for the use of the public explaining the a"! 
old tax laws. It is also going to cause a lot of headaches and a N \ A 
heartache or two to those who have carefully planned their | | | 
demise. BE 

One good change which has come out of all this is that the p PSEA | 
spouse of the deceased can inherit $250,000 or half of the total 
estate, whichever is larger, before the tax finger is pointed. This 
must come as a relief to the survivor of an artist or an author who 
has seen stacks of paintings and piles of unsold manuscripts 
overloading the once-free space in the home or studio. 

There have been many rumors floating around indicating 
that too often the survivor is faced with an estate tax and there is 
no cash available. One story is that a sculptor had never sold any 
of his work in his lifetime, but the day he died one sculpture was 
evaluated at a million dollars. (Each time this story is told, the 
figure becomes higher.) It was financial disaster for the surviving 
wife, who had to sell everything to pay the taxes and 
subsequently had to go on welfare. It is true that there have been 
many cases where the appraiser simply took the highest value of 
the sold paintings at the artist’s death and multiplied that figure 
by the number of unsold paintings. This can be disastrous if 100 
paintings have an appraised value of $5,000 each! 

Then, of course, there is the artist or author who turned over 
everything he had to his wife, and her will left everything to him. i Eun 
He thought he had outwitted the tax man, but she died first. It is \ mennit TE 
probably better for the husband and wife to share the assets 
which might fall under the state and federal taxes. An 
unpublished manuscript becomes valuable when the last book 
written has become a best seller. A painter has a studio full of 
more valuable paintings if by chance one has caught the attention 
of a collector at an art auction and the bidding took off. It is true 
that some husband might feel a little insecure if he thought his 
wife could cash in her loot and run off with another man! 

Harold G. Knight of the Trust Department, Girard Bank, 
Philadelphia, tells us: 

‘‘Basically, an artist’s estate would be settled the same way 
any other estate would be, although there is a difference since in 
most cases there is very little liquidity (cash, etc.). The real 
problem comes when the executor has to raise cash for estate 
taxes, etc., and must put a large number of paintings on the 
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market. One answer to this problem is to have the artist purchase 
an amount of life insurance which could be used for liquidity in 


the payment of taxes upon death.”’ selection if, and there is always an 

Lawyers are not all politicians with their noses pointed in the ‘if, the individual chosen meets the 
direction of Washington nor are they all ready to rip off their approval of the executor and will 
clients. Pearce Aul, a local and former New York attorney, along measure up to the standards set by the 
with his two associates, says ‘‘If only people would come to us Federal and State tax people. Someone 
before they get into trouble, we could do so much more for them! you know, even if he is an expert — 
We talk and talk about making out wills and they say, ‘Oh, we’ll and he should be if you have art and 
get around to it someday.’ Someday never comes!’ antiques — may out of sympathy 

Trustee officers in banks can and do give out much free assess everything too low. You are in 
advice about handling estates, but they do not make out wills — trouble because it would be unaccept- 
that is the job for the lawyers. Artists and writers have the able! If the specialist’s figure for the 


reputation of being careless about their financial affairs, but they appraisal seems too high, it can be 
are not any more so than the rest of the human race who really do protested within a six months’ period. 


not want to think about dying and leaving estates. A will is The value of the artists’ paintings or 
simply the writing down of a person’s wishes as to how his estate sculptures on the day of the death is 
should be handed out to his survivors. Too many say: ‘‘Oh, why used and if the appraisal seems fair, it 
should I make out a will? My wife and the children will get it all is the advice of those who are experi- 
anyway.’ As a matter of fact, both husband and wife should enced that it is well to accept it and not 
make out separate wills. delay the settlement of the estate any 
According to Alan C. Coltman, Trust Officer for the Solebury longer than is necessary. 
National Bank, New Hope, ‘‘People who die without wills just In the case of paintings or sculptures 
don’t realize the trouble their survivors are in, especially when which may have been purchased, the 
separately-owned property is involved. States have very definite price paid is ignored. It may be found 
laws about how property is to be divided when there is no will that the little painting which was 
and many wives are in for a shock, especially when there are picked up for a song has suddenly 
children. Not only does it take much longer to settle an estate, become valuable and that is the figure 
but hardly-known relatives seem to appear and when money, used in the evaluation. 
antiques and other valuable assets are included, the nicest people If the appraiser’s report is accepted 
seem to become greedy.”’ by the State and Federal people, the 
If there is a will, there must be an executor and he can be a amount is included in the total assets, 
friend, an attorney or a bank. If it is a friend, it is often a serious credits are given for the tax-free allow- 
burden because he is involved in procedures with which he has ances, and the balance, if there is any, 
no familiarity. He will need an attorney to guide him. Money is subject to the estate tax. From that 
from the estate covers these expenses and often a few for the point on, whatever paintings or manu- 
executor as well. According to Mr. Coltman, if a bank or an scripts are sold, the difference be- 
attorney is made the executor, the fee involved comes out about tween the appraised evaluation and 
the same and settlement is often much smoother. the selling price is counted as income 
When one artist was asked if he had ever thought of estate and taxed accordingly. 
planning, he practically shouted: ‘‘Heavens, every artist I know is While the increase in the tax-free 
as poor as a churchmouse. I haven’t any assets!’’ His studio and credit allowance a spouse may inherit 
bedroom are crammed with paintings! has been substantially increased, there 
An inventory of assets is a very handy thing to have when has been a change in the laws govern- 
the appraiser of an estate comes around to make an inventory. No ing gifts. 
one is going to escape him when there is a death in the family. On and after January 1, 1977, gifts 
(Makes one think of ‘‘big brother” watching!) There may not be you will make during your lifetime and 
estate taxes owing, but the State and Federal tax people need to transfers at death will be taxed under a 
know. It is probably wiser to have a professional do the appraisal single schedule at higher rates. Gone 
work although it is the privilege of the survivor to make his own is the separate gift tax exemption of 
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$30,000 during your lifetime ($60,000 
for a married couple). Gifts made 
during your lifetime from now on will 
be added to your estate for tax pur- 
poses, with some allowances made for 
taxes you have already paid. If you are 
thinking of making gifts, it does seem 
it would be well to do some consulting 
with your attorney, your banker or 
your income tax consultant! 

Also under the new law, gifts you 
make within three years before your 
demise will automatically be included 
in your estate. You no longer will have 
the right to argue, as you can now, that 
you weren't making a gift ‘‘in contem- 
plation of death’’ and so enjoy a gift 
tax break. Apparently there can be no 
giving to the spouse paintings or un- 
published manuscripts without getting 
some advice. It is pretty obvious that 
the attorney or the banker is going to 
be ‘‘man’s best friend’”’ and old Rover 
will have to rate second best. 

It is often commented that the law 
schools are turning out too many law- 
yers. The layman just cannot keep up 
with the laws about taxes and their 


Left: Harold G. Knight, 
of the Trust Dept., 
Girard Bank. 

Right: Alan C. Coltman, 
Trust Officer for the 
New Hope Solebury 
Bank. 


amendments. William H. Nast, Jr., 
with the Joint State Government Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
wrote: ‘‘In regard to your inquiry con- 
cerning the Inheritance and Estate Tax 
Act of 1961, the act has been amended 
ten times since its original passage. 
Fourteen sections have been amended 
and two others were added.” The 
November 12th issue of The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer carried an article from 
Washington which states: ‘‘The new 
1040 form has about half a dozen 
changes, one of which requires tax- 
payers to use mathematical skills to 
compute taxable income. This one 
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change alone has IRS geared for an 
increase in mistakes in arithmetic by 
taxpayers.” 

We are always screaming for tax 
reform, whether it is Federal, State, 
County, Township, Borough, and we 
had better add cities, all of which 
scream equally hard for more money. 
To most of us the idea of tax reform 
simply means a reduction in taxes. 
Well, we do have the New Tax Reform 
Act of 1976 and not everyone is going 
to like it. When the tax reformers go 
looking for loopholes, invariably they 
step on some very tender toes. 

One loophole which apparently our 
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lawmakers gleefully pounced on was 
the allowance which artists and writers 
have been taking for a certain per- 
centage of their living expenses such 
as light, heat, repairs, local taxes, 
repairs to the living quarters, etc., as 
well as their supplies. Probably they 
have been calling themselves profes- 
sionals if they sold one painting or one 
short story for money. Now the In- 
ternal Revenue people are presuming 
a person is a professional if his income 
as an artist or writer exceeds the 
deductions contributable to it in any 
two out of five years. He must perform 
in a businesslike manner with accurate 
books and records, have had extensive 
study in his chosen activity, devote 
considerable time and effort to it, with 
intention to derive a profit. 

If you have no proof of any of this, 
you are a Sunday painter, just like 
Churchill and Eisenhower! You are not 
a professional, you are simply indulg- 
ing in a hobby. 

Even more drastic is this, however. 
A section was included in the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976 which was vigor- 
ously fought by senators and congress- 
men alerted by the Advocates for the 
Arts. They lost! 

According to Sylvia Porter in an 
article published October 14, 1976: 
‘‘What causes the trouble is that you 
cannot get any deduction at all for an 
office at home unless you use it for one 
of the specific business purposes listed 
below in the new law: 

“1. As your principal place of 
business 

‘2. Asa place of business used by 
your patients, clients or custo- 
mers in meeting or dealing 
with you in the normal course 
of your trade or business. 

‘‘While the law does not specifically 
refer to writers and artists, it specifi- 
cally states you must use a portion of 
your residence both on a regular basis 
and exclusively for one of the accept- 
able purposes. Even if you made these 
deductions in 1975, they are no longer 
possible in your 1976 taxes unless you 
are prepared to defend your position 
with clear records and can prove their 
validity.” 

According to Ms. Porter there are 
many points which must be cleared: 


suppose an artist or writer reserves a 
portion of a room exclusively for his 
own use; what about the writer who 
uses a desk in his bedroom with a 
“HANDS OFF” sign prominently dis- 
played? There are many working 
writers and artists who cannot afford 
to have a studio or room exclusively for 
their own use. 

One banker looked me squarely in 
the eye and said, ‘‘Why not call it a 
business? If a man or a woman makes 
a living by painting, sculpting or writ- 
ing, it is a business just like any other 
way of earning a living.’’ Fast fading is 
the idea of the artist in a paint- 
smeared smock, a brush in his hand as 
he transmits to canvas the glorious 
colors from his palette and gives no 
thought to income tax forms, or the 
pluses and minuses of a bank account! 
No, indeed, we shall now have to think 
of our artists and writers spending 
hours over ledgers keeping careful 
track of every penny spent, keeping up 
an inventory of their assets, proving 
they are professional, working away at 
a business. The household accounts 
books will take over — unless, of 
course, our gifted ones have married 
clever, budget-minded spouses! 

There are some bright stars on the 
horizon . . . life is not all death and 
taxes! There is an organization at 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
called ADVOCATES FOR THE ARTS. 
It is affiliated with ASSOCIATED 
COUNCILS OF THE ARTS, the largest 
national non-government organization 
concerned with all the arts and arts 
organizations. There really is someone 
on the side of the artists! These two 
organizations have been putting on a 
crusade to teach Senate and House 
members that artists are taxpayers, 
too, and are not happy with the way 
they are treated under tax laws. We 
quote from ACA: 

‘‘For many years artists have com- 
plained that estate taxes can be con- 
fiscatory when levied on the artists’ 
survivors. Tales of widows, widowers 
and children being confronted with 
huge tax bills based on estimated 
market values of art works left by 
deceased are legion . . . Recently small 
businessmen and farmers have also 
complained about huge assessments 
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being levied on property left to their 
heirs. The artist has found them to be 
powerful allies.” 

Another bright star is the new copy- 
right bill signed into law by President 
Ford in October 1976. In the November 
issue of TIME, John Hersey, President 
of the Authors’ League, says, ‘‘The 
new law has seen fighting and its body 
shows some scars, but on the whole it 
is a good bill.” 

The publisher of a book has the 
responsibility to make sure it is copy- 
righted in the author’s name. Origi- 
nally the copyright lasted for 28 years 
and then had to be renewed by the 
author. Often he failed to do so and the 
book became part of the Public Domain 
where it could be snatched up by 
anyone and made into a motion pic- 
ture, a play or used on the television 
screen as a ‘‘soap opera.’’ The original 
author was then helpless as he saw the 
fruit of his brain making scads of 
money for someone else. 

The new copyright law, while not 
fully in effect until January 1, 1978, 
does immediately extend current copy- 
rights to 75 years. Hereafter a copy- 
right will be effective for the life of the 
author/artist and can be extended for 
50 more years. This means that royal- 
ties will be paid to widow (or widower) 
and heirs for a total of the author’s life- 
time plus fifty more years, providing, 
of course, the owner of the copyright at 
its expiration makes the effort to 
renew. The present copyrights have 
been extended to 75 years. With the 
many women writers today, the sur- 
vivor is just as apt to be the widower 
who may welcome the income. 

It is perfectly possible for an artist to 
copyright his masterpiece to prevent it 
turning up in some tearoom as a table- 
mat or on a wastepaper basket. Cir- 
cular 40-g from the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., carries this note: “‘If the sole 
intrinsic function of an article is unique 
and attractively shaped (that) will not 
qualify it as a work of art. However, if 
the shape of a utilitarian article incor- 
porates features, such as artistic sculp- 
ture, carving, or pictorial representa- 
tion, which can be identified independ- 
ently as a work of art, such features 
will be eligible for registration.” 


Before publication (copies not sold, 
placed on sale, or made available to 
the public) work is automatically pro- 
tected by common law. 

Because of the wide-spread use of 
copying machines, some of the new 
prohibitions include: 

‘Photocopying can no longer be 
wholesale by students and teachers, 
nor can librarians permit intentional 
multiple copies. Students cannot make 
a copy of an article in a journal to save 
the cost of buying the magazine. Tele- 
vision, Cable TV and Public TV will 
have to get permission or pay some 
fees for some of the material they 
use.” 

How all this is to be supervised is, of 
course, conjectural, but if committees 
can be set up and financed by the 
Federal Government, it will surely be 
done. 

Two young men in the Court House 
in Doylestown were quite amused that 
there might have been changes in 
estate laws. They chortled and chortled 
and finally said, ‘‘Don’t worry, lady, if 
you can find some artist’s estate that 
has been settled in the last 15 years, it 
will be a good example of what will 
happen in the next 10 years.’’ This 
does not quite agree with information 
from Harrisburg, but here goes! 

Maxmillian Vanka came to Bucks 
County in 1940. He was a well- 
established artist abroad and soon 
became a well-loved artist in this 
country by men and birds alike. No one 
ever lives forever so when Maxo died, 
Margaret Vanka found herself faced 
with an enormous amount of art — 
oils, pastels, watercolors, ceramics, 
sculpture — all part of her husband’s 
estate! He was a man who had little 
interest in cash; everything he earned 
went into living expenses or to his only 
child, Peggy Brasco and her children 
as gifts. 

The work was back-breaking for the 
family. Before an appraiser could 
start, everything had to be sorted and 
collected into clean, well-dusted 
groups, art at galleries had to be 
picked up and returned to Maxo’s 
studio, and each item had to be coded, 
numbered and listed. Today an ap- 
praiser charges at least $100 a working 

(Continued on page 64) 


by Hazel M. Gover -a 


Handweavers have never really left 
Bucks County, but the craft (and 
it can be an art) long ago ceased 
to be a necessity and became a 
pleasant way of passing time 
and accomplishing something 
handsome. Darning was a sort of 
handweaving but when nylons 
made their endearing way into 
the stocking and sock market, 
the darning egg became a 
cherished antique. (Recently a 
young department store clerk 
said, ‘‘I don’t know what you 
mean by ‘‘darning cotton.’’) ds 

There are hundreds of men 


and women who find immense satisfaction in handweaving. 


William Burton of Langhorne has completed a 9’ x 12’ rug 
with the flosso knot which required four knots to the inch on 
each row. It took him two years and it boggles the mind 
trying to count the number of knots to be tied without an 
electric calculator. He made his own loom and not contented 
with that achievement has made three more. Now he is 
making a spinning wheel and plans to spin his own fibers. 
Local people will remember Charles Ingerman, 
Mechanicsville, and his weaving days. There is Forrest 
Crooks, New Hope, an enthusiastic weaver who designed a 
loom for the Clivedon Yarn Company. The Country 
Gentleman in its heyday bought the blueprint for another 
loom by Mr. Crooks which was published in the magazine 
and this induced many novices to try something new. 

An old manuscript written in the early 19th Century 
states that ‘‘men took their rest when the sun went down 
sitting by the fire lulled into sleep by the sound of the 
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spinning wheel.’’ Almost every house had a loom. The 
saying ‘‘Women’s work is never done” probably originated 
in those days because after she spun the wool into thread, 
she dyed it with natural dyes, wove it into cloth, made the 
clothes for her family, raised the babies, and occasionally 
helped in the fields when thunder clouds threatened the 
precious crops. She also had other wifely duties. 

Today weaving is done more as a hobby and perhaps as a 
therapy to shut out the tensions of today. Nancy McFeeley, 
an ardent and clever weaver from around Yardley way, 
says: ‘‘I just become so absorbed I forget everything. Once 
you have gotten past the learning stage, if you ever do, and 
have become involved in the patterns, designs, and other 
intricacies including mathematics, nothing can stop you 
from finishing the next row. Every new material you use or 
new fabric you create is a challenge and we all need a real 
challenge today.”’ 

So if the men feel they are getting too much overdone 
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food and the smell of burning is in the 
air when they come home . . . blame 
it on the looms! 

Looms are turning up in basements, 
in guest rooms and even in the 
kitchen next to the dishwasher. One 
weaver has 15 crowded into her house 
and has declared a moratorium on 
further purchases, at least for the 
time being or until she sees one she 
just can’t resist. 

Looms are becoming expensive, 
running as high as $1300, and it takes 
months after ordering before the van 


comes to the door. As one person put 
it, ‘The old ones are scarce as hen’s 
teeth. If one is found, it may be in 
such poor condition that it is not 
worth rebuilding.” Today even buy- 
ing the materials to weave is expen- 
sive, including the gloriously-colored 
synthetics. 

In the 19th Century B.C., it is 
known positively that Egyptians made 
striped fabrics, embroidery and net- 
ting. Before the Roman conquest in 
the Gallic Wars, weaving was at a 
high level in that area. People even in 
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the late 20th Century follow the same 
methods and use about the same 
appliances for weaving as those used 
in ancient times. So universal and 
ancient is the art of making thread 
and weaving that it would appear to 
be as natural to the human species as 
to the silkworm and the spider. The 
earliest known specimens of knitting 
and weaving are from the ‘‘lake- 
dwellers” of Switzerland. This was in 
the Stone Age, which came before the 
Bronze and Iron Ages, in case you 
have forgotten. Fragments of this 
linen cloth are in the British Museum 
in London and well guarded. 

In an exhibition by the People’s 
Republic of China held in London in 
1973 and in Washington, D.C., a year 
later, there were fragments of woven 
silk and wool in many colors and 
designs. These carried dates from the 
lst Century B.C. through the 8th 
Century A.D. 

The cultivation and preparation of 
flax today is almost identical to meth- 
ods in Egypt 4,000 to 5,000 years ago. 
During the last century, cotton won 
out over flax as it takes to machines 
more readily, Then came the syn- 
thetics which put the housewives back 
in the home laundry business. 

In spite of the fact that Egypt was 
the seat of a great linen-weaving 
industry, supplying her domestic 
needs and exporting huge quantities, 
there remains only the smallest pic- 
torial representation. Some wall draw- 
ings in some places depict an object 
which indicated weaving had been 
done. In the countries where gods and 
goddesses were part of the culture, 
Minerva, goddess of wisdom, also 
presided over spinning, weaving and 
needlework. With the help of the 
Three Graces, she wove the garments 
of the gods. 

The woman who held the distaff 
stick firmly under her left arm was 
called the ‘“‘spinster.’ The spindle 
was held in her right hand which was 
revolved to put a twist in the thread 
as she pulled the raw material with 
her left hand from the distaff stick. 
For many years the unmarried daugh- 
ters were called by this name as it 
was probably the unwanted ones who 
were given this monotonous chore. 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


Peg Smith, of Doylestown, at one of her looms. 


A special language of weaving has 
been part of our handweaving heri- 
tage. There is an Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving by S. A. Zielinski 
written in 1959 which ranges from 
abaca to zephyr. In Old English, the 
woman weaver was called ‘‘web- 
bestre’’ but some early Women’s Lib 
representative must have been around 
because it was changed to ‘‘weaver’’ 
and applied to both sexes. 

Long before the colonial days of our 
country, the weaving communities of 
Great Britain were widely separated. 
When the French weavers came to 
England and joined the various 
groups, they seemed to have made 
common cause and learned from each 
other. So when the British, Scotch and 
Irish weavers came here, there was an 
intermingling of accents which 
brought many new expressions and it 
is said: ‘‘Considerable distortions of 
the old.” 


Our William Penn, always alert to 
anything which would make his col- 
onies successful and incidentally bring 
money to his coffers, decided to 
establish wool and linen manufactur- 
ing in his state. In the early days 
Germantown became the center for 
weaving. The town seal carried a 
grape-vine, a flax blossom and a 
weaver’s spool. 

‘Where lives High German and 

Low Dutch 
Whose trade is weaving 
Linnin Cloth 

There grows much flax and sheep.’’ 
Not exactly poetry but quite expres- 
sive of the life in Germantown. Penn 
wrote home to England in 1685 that 
‘the quality of the cloth was unusu- 
ally good.” Penn was a far-sighted 
gentleman because Francis Little in 
Early American Textiles wrote in 
1931: “It became necessary in the 
17th Century that the colonies begin 
to depend upon themselves for their 
woven materials which had dwindled 
from the original English and Scottish 
sources.’ Cotton began to come from 
the West Indies and each household 
was required to produce so much 
spun fiber per week. Almost every 
home boasted a loom and children as 
well as adults became very adept. 
Men usually prepared the raw ma- 
terials which had to be thoroughly 
cleaned before spinning. 

Newcomers from England or Europe 
were encouraged to bring flocks of 
sheep and by 1660, there were esti- 
mated to be 100,000 sheep in this 
country. (People who count sheep to 
put themselves to sleep at night are 
probably descended from the original 
sheep counters!) 

Gradually power-driven machines 
took over and the cottage industry 
was done. From the beginning of the 
19th Century, except in our backward 
communities, handweaving practically 
disappeared. It never really died in 
our mountain areas and it is waking 
from a long sleep in Bucks County 
where more and more women (young 
and old) are looking for something 
to do. 

In thinking over the “‘why,” Mrs. 
McFeeley gave us her thoughts: “‘I 
have always liked working with my 
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hands, knitting, needlepoint, embroid- 
ery. Just think of all the things our 
mothers did with their hands — knead- 
ing bread, whipping up cakes and 
cream, eggs, mashing potatoes, 
sweeping, mopping, making rag rugs, 
quilting. Now so many of these tasks, 
thank goodness, are being done by 
electrical equipment. There are so 
many fascinating mixes and quick 
foods. I think some women miss 
working with their hands in their 
homes. They have to do something so 
they are turning to something they can 
show off like a rug, a blanket, towels, 
to name just a few.” 

Nancy’s home is filled with things 
she has made such as material for 
covering furniture, rugs, towels, place 
mats. She indicated a lovely, imagina- 
tive wall hanging. ‘‘This is what the 
young women want to do. They can be 
woven quickly and it is almost like 
painting a picture. It can really be 
quite spectacular.” 

She went on: ‘‘There is so much 
more to handweaving than setting up 
the loom, making a shed, throwing the 
shuttle back and forth, dreaming about 
the forthcoming rug on the floor, while 
it builds up on the rollers. 

‘People can teach themselves how 
to weave by getting books from the 
public libraries. They do not have to 
spin their own fibers, nor do they have 
to collect them from the fields or the 
backs of sheep. It is not a cheap hobby 
by any means. It will probably cost 
twice as much to weave a yard of 
material as it would cost to buy the 
commercial product. Nothing can buy 
the satisfaction of displaying some- 
thing you have made with your own 
sweat and tears. But I do have my 
doubts about anyone making a living 
today selling handwoven materials.”’ 

She showed me a very handsome 
rose-colored jacket and commented, 
‘‘Sewing handwoven material, even if 
by a professional tailor, is not as 
simple as working on machine-woven 
fabrics.” 

Nancy has some linen sheets now 
used as ‘‘company tablecloths’ and 
told me they were over a hundred 
years old, cool to the touch and show- 
ing very little sign of wear. They must 

(Continued on page 36) 


PEREON 


by Bryna N. Paston 


Cancer. A word that represents something so 
terrifying most people don’t mention it above a 
whisper. 


There is a place, however, where the word, the 
disease, what it does to people, and how they live with 


it, are all out in the open. 


Millie Colburn’s women’s clothing shop on York 
Road in Hatboro has a storefront like most others — 


an inviting window display of the latest 
fashions. Once inside, you find more of the 
same and something else besides. 

You find the owner, Millie Colburn. 

Millie is a tall, attractive redhead with a 
ready smile and warm manner. Six years ago, 
she had a breast removed because of a 
malignancy. Two years ago, she opened her 
store to help other women with the same 
problem. 

Mrs. Colburn’s shop caters to 
mastectomees. It is a place where women with 
a breast removed can be fitted properly with 
forms and bras, bathing suits and other 
fashions. Women who have not had the 
operation can and do come to Millie’s store 
too, just because they like the clothes. 

Before Millie’s operation, she had no 
problems with her health at all. When she 
discovered the lump, she went to her doctor 
and he advised immediate surgery. 

‘So many women find lumps and they are 
benign,” Millie said. ‘‘I was the one who had 
the malignancy. I went through with the 
operation. My husband and friends helped me 
so much. 

‘‘We have three sons. The oldest knew but 
we didn’t tell the other two until I opened the 
store,’’ she continued. ‘‘We felt they were too 
young to understand at the time. Once they 
saw me up and around, playing tennis, 
cleaning and cooking, then everything was 
normal. Then, they could accept it.” 

A friend of Millie’s had a retail store and 


she gave Millie much needed business advice. The 


American Cancer Society helped her get the 


merchandise together and early in 1974, right before 
her grand opening, she went to New York to attend 


workshops conducted by the form companies. 


‘‘The American Cancer Society comes regularly to 
check the store. They make sure all the products are 


standard,” Millie said. ‘‘There is no financial 


arrangement with them but they certainly want to see 


that it is run properly.”’ 


The Cancer Society cannot recommend any one store but they 
do provide a list to mastectomy patients while they are still in the 
hospital. 

‘‘The Recovery Program of the American Cancer Society sends 
women into the hospitals, if the doctors allow it, to talk to the 
mastectomees,’’ Millie explained. ‘‘They try to keep them the 
same age as the patient. They tell her what is available in types 
of forms and they give her a temporary form and a sleep bra 


when she leaves the hospital.”’ 

There are two basic types of prostheses (forms): silicone and 
jell. The silicone is better, according to Millie, because it is worn 
right up against the skin. The jell form must be worn inside a 
pocket in a special bra. 

‘“‘The manufacturers make the forms and bras to fit together,” 
Millie said. ‘‘They are designed that way.” 

The silicone form must be washed every day and although the 
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silicone is more expensive, it lasts 
longer. Millie has all the forms right 
in stock, from sizes 32AA to 42DD. 
The fitting takes anywhere from a half 
hour to an hour. Until about four 
years ago, women were left to their 
own devices. There just wasn’t too 
much available. But now there is no 
reason to look any different from any- 
one else. 

“I am very concerned about a 
proper fitting,’’ Millie said. ‘‘We 
should try to look the very best we 
can. We shouldn’t have to worry.” 

Millie is invited to different groups 
and clubs to lecture. She brings along 
a few bathing suits (because they are 
cute and not in any way unpleasant!) 
to show the women. 

“I don’t take the forms with me,’ 
Millie said. ‘‘People don’t want to see 
them if they haven’t had the oper- 
ation.” 

Since Millie Colburn has had a mas- 
tectomy herself, she applies her own 
knowledge and experience to every 
customer who walks through her door. 

‘When women know I am a mas- 
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tectomee, they want to come here,’ 
Millie said. ‘‘But even so, when they 
come in for the first time, they are 
scared. I can sympathize with them. I 
understand. Believe me, I know just 
what they are going through. They 
stay and talk. We discuss everything. 
Surgeons and treatment. But I don’t 
give out free medical advice. That’s 
not my purpose.” 

Women of all ages, sizes and 
shapes come to Millie. Her youngest 
customer to date was 22 and her 
oldest in her 80’s. Medicare pays 80 
percent of the cost of prostheses and 
bras and there is no tax on swim suits 
because they are considered surgical. 
Also, forms and other items of cloth- 
ing can be deducted from income tax 
as medical expenses. 

Millie reads everything she can get 
her hands on about cancer and she 
feels the controversy over less surgery 
and silicone implants are topics open 
to discussion. 

‘Today, the operation is a less 
drastic procedure and so the fitting is 
less complicated,” she said. 

Mastectomy patients can now con- 
sider having forms implanted (under 
the skin) by a plastic surgeon. 

“I don’t know how successful the 
implants are,’’ Millie commented. ‘‘It 
is talked about a lot in our area. The 
form companies talk about it. It is a 
very expensive operation and I feel 
that it is not worth it unless the 
woman has psychological needs.”’ 

Millie takes a great deal of time in 
selecting the bathing suits she sells in 
her store. Some are soft gathered 
styles to be worn with a bra and some 
have sleeves for extensive mastec- 
tomees. Many can be worn just as 
well by women who have not had the 
operation. 

‘After my operation I had to give 
all my bathing suits away. I felt so out 
of it for so long,’’ Millie recalled. ‘‘I 
went from store to store to find the 
right thing and there just wasn’t any- 
thing available then. I like the ones 
that have bare backs. I like to be able 
to show something! 

‘‘When you are a mastectomee you 
envision yourself all covered up,” 
Millie said. ‘‘But now you know that 
not everyone wearing that kind of suit 


is a mastectomee. They are just as 
fashionable a style as any other. In 
fact, I’ve seen the same style in resort 
areas where I knew the person was 
not a mastectomee.”’ 

Naturally, Millie lives with her 
fears. Everyone who has had a breast 
removed does. But, she lives. Since 
she opened the store, she hasn’t 
played as much tennis simply because 
the day isn’t long enough. She and 
her husband enjoy an evening of 
bridge and even prefer it to dining 
out. 

She is involved like any other 
mother with the activities of her three 
sons. One is graduating this year as a 
pharmacist, the other as an account- 
ant and the third will be starting 
college in the fall. 

“Oh sure, I’m down sometimes,” 
Millie smiled. ‘‘Just ask my husband. 
I have a great, great faith though, and 
I go to a prayer meeting group once a 
week. It is a wonderful help to me.” 

And Millie in turn helps others. A 
phone call comes in from someone 
who wants information on the forms 
available. It probably took her all day 
to work up the courage to call, so 
Millie takes time with her. 

A woman comes into the shop and 
pretends she is looking for a dress. 
Millie senses that she really wants to 
be fitted with a form. The woman 
can’t come right out with it. Millie 
finds a way to tell her that she is a 
mastectomee herself. It breaks the 
ice. The woman feels comfortable. 

“I try so hard to make them feel at 
ease,” Millie said. ‘‘They should feel 
it’s private here and they can spill it 
out. We have one real thing in 
common. It helps me as much as it 
helps them.” 

Of course, having been there and 
back, Millie has just the right advice 
for every woman. 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ she said. ‘‘With 
cancer, timing is the most important 
thing. If they catch it right away, your 
chances are marvelous. Some hos- 
pitals offer programs for yearly check- 
ups which include X-rays, mam- 
mographies and thermographies. I 
strongly urge women to take advan- 
tage of this. Most hospitals do it free 
of charge.” a 
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by Dolores Deabler Capone 


Bucks County comprises many races, religions and 
creeds. Their contributions to the county and to the 
state have been innumerable. 

For one of these groups, the Catholics, it was, from 
the beginning, a constant struggle. 

Prior to 1710, the religious population of Bucks 
County was comprised exclusively of English Friends, 
the other sects, including the Catholics, arriving later. 

The early Bucks County Catholics, were, naturally, 
immigrants, mainly from Ireland and Germany. They 
left their homes in Europe to come to ‘‘the wilder- 
ness” of the New World. 

Yet, in the English colonies, Catholics were 

‘‘excepted”’ from declaring their religion. Even in Mary- 
land, founded by Catholics, the celebration of Mass 
‘‘was not publicly allowed.”’ 

The early Catholics found in Pennsylvania, and in William 
Penn's philosophy of religious freedom, a haven and a home. 
Penn was a follower of Cromwell, and his religion did 

not mean a ‘‘toleration of the Popish Mass,” but he 
vehemently felt that he could not deny religious freedom 

to the Catholics. He hated ‘‘destroying’’ those that 
‘differed from him for God's sake.” 

It was considered, at the time, ‘‘extraordinary’’ to 
grant religious freedom to ‘‘Papists and Quakers.”’ 
Still, Penn, through his ‘‘Holy Experiment,” 
granted the religious liberty, and not only made it 
a TOLERATION, but a RIGHT. 

The Catholics, in the early years, were denounced 
and considered to be ‘‘agents of a foreign power 
— friends of the Indians — abettors 
of the French — allies of 
the English.”’ 
When opportune, 
they were also 
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denounced as foes of the country. 


Still, they persevered. They found refuge in the state 
whose founder and his Quakers became their ‘‘bosom 
friends.”’ 

The Catholic Church fortified and strengthened itself, in 
a section of the country which was often considered ‘‘vul- 
nerable’’ to the attack of the enemy. 

Bucks County’s Catholics pioneered in ‘‘tilling the soil’ 
and aided in founding towns and cities. Two mission 
churches, St. John the Baptist, and St. Mark’s, were 
responsible for the growth of numerous parishes, chapels, 
institutions and schools in the county. 

The first of these, St. John’s, was in Haycock Run in 
Nockamixon Township. A group of Catholics — Scotch- 
Irish, Irish, and German — gathered there. When the first 
Jesuit missionary priests came from Maryland to Pennsyl- 
vania, they served this early mission. 

The Catholics of St. John’s, though of different origins, 
joined together to escape the hardships of their native 
lands. 

The church at Haycock became the ‘‘Mother Church’’ 
for the propagation of the Catholic faith in Bucks County, as 
early as 1743. By the 1950’s, almost a dozen parishes had 
been founded from it, in Bucks County and surrounding 
areas. 

St. John’s found its beginnings as a parish, in the hearts 
of the McCarty family. Surviving the massacre of Catholics 
in Ireland and the devastation of their land by famine and 
fire, the McCartys came to America. They bought 500 acres 
of land, in 1737, from Thomas and Richard Penn, ‘‘at the 
eastern base of Haycock Mountain.”’ 

Before the raising of a church building at Haycock, the 
Catholics were steadfastly joined by ‘‘a band of faith.” 
Missionaries said Mass in the homes, including those of 
Edward McCarty and his friend, Thomas Garden. 

When Edward’s son, Nicholas, built a house for his 
family, it included one vast room on the ground floor to be 
used for Mass, and a smaller room on the second floor, to 
be used by the priest, and for storing the religious vessels 
and vestments. 

In 1796, John and Elizabeth McCarty conveyed one acre 
of land to the Catholic Church ‘‘for a consideration of 
encouraging the worship of God.’’ 

A stone church was built, which contained a ‘‘fine”’ 
organ, but was later destroyed by fire. When John McCarty 
died in 1826, he left land ‘‘for church and cemetery 
purposes.” 

Finally, in 1854, a stone church was built, under the 
direction of the resident pastor, the Rev. F. X. George. 

The building still stands, and today St. John’s is a 
thriving parish, and offers a parochial school education for 
the Catholic children in the area. 

Meanwhile, from the ‘‘Mother Church” in Bristol — St. 
Mark’s — which was established in 1845, 14 parishes were 
soon founded. 

When Mass was first celebrated in Bristol, riots and 
outbreaks of anti-Catholicism occured, under the leadership 
of the ‘‘Know-Nothings’’ or Native Americans group. 


It threatened the dislodging of the ‘‘slender hold” that 
the Catholics of the parish had gained in the area. Still, St. 
Mark’s prospered, thanks to the Catholics, and it survived. 

Before the turn of the century, vast numbers of Italians 
began to settle in Bristol, attracted by the employment 
opportunities of the surrounding mills and factories. Before 
long, this emergence added still another parish to the area, 
St. Ann’s Italian Catholic Church. 

Catholics were recorded in the population of Bucks 
County from the beginning. The first of these was Lyonnel 
Britton, an Englishman, who was a blacksmith. He settled 
in the county in 1680. 

John Gray, an Irishman, was one of the first purchasers 
of land from William Penn. He owned the land on which the 
almshouse (now Neshaminy Manor) was later built. 

His friend, John Tatham, ‘‘a man of wealth and 
authority’’ who lived in Burlington, N.J., was considered 
‘‘the richest man in the province.’’ He owned property in 
Bucks County, which he used for the celebration of Mass by 


Bucks County’s Catholics pioneered in 
“‘tilling the soil’’ and aided in founding 
towns and cities. Two mission churches, St. 
John the Baptist, and St. Mark’s, were 
responsible for the growth of numerous 
parishes, chapels, institutions and schools in 
the county. 


the Jesuit priests who traveled here between Maryland and 
New York. 

Catholicism was not tolerated in Tatham’s home state of 
New Jersey. Those celebrating Mass in private homes were 
arrested. To avoid this, Tatham used his Bucks County 
property for the practice of his faith, and was often assisted 
by members of the Gray family. 

When Tatham died, his will, dated August, 1700, in- 
cluded vessels, plates, relics and other ‘‘articles of a 
Catholic character.”’ 

Another zealous Catholic was John Harton, business 
manager of the ‘‘Doylestown Democrat,’’ who was an active 
pioneer in ‘‘gathering the flock’’ in the Doylestown area. 

Until the building of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, in 
1856, there were a group of ‘‘unattached Catholics” in and 
around the town, with no parish of their own. 

Harton, who also held a county office, was a loyal 
member of the parish when it was established, and kept the 
church ‘‘before the public eye,” at a time when Catholicism 
was not favorably accepted. 

The most prominent Catholic resident of Bucks County 
was most likely George Taylor, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. He lived and ran a forge in Taylorsville. 

Other early Catholics in the county contributed to its 
growth. John Harrison, a farmer and native of Ireland, 
settled in the county in 1824. After his marriage in 1862, he 
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acquired land, and was considered 
“the heaviest taxpayer in his town- 
ship.” Richard Landers, of Irish des- 
cent, born in 1843, was a farmer in 
Bensalem. He was inspector of elec- 
tions and an assessor for the townsip. 

The early Catholics were definitely 
patriots and true to their country. 
They guarded the heritage of Ameri- 
can liberty, peace and justice. For 
example: 

During the French and Indian War 
in 1756, the men of Bucks County 
held back the French below Beth- 
lehem. 

They housed and fed Washington 
and his staff; cared for the wounded 
Lafayette and Pulaski, and helped 
save the Liberty Bell from capture. 

Cavalryman Thomas McCarty, of 


thanks for giving 


the Haycock Run family, served dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War with Cap- 
tain George Lewis. He also was part 
of Washington’s guard troop. 

These men were named ‘‘the flower 
and the pick of the Army.’’ They had 
to be ‘‘sober, young, active, and well- 
made soldiers.” 

McCarty served General Washing- 
ton, although the following order was 
strictly made: ‘‘Let none but AMERI- 
CANS be on guard.”’ 

The patriotic Irish-Catholic soldier 
was buried in the cemetery at St. 
John’s in Haycock, once called 
‘‘God’s Little Acre.” It still exists 
today. 

The roster of the Catholics engaged 
in the various battles for independ- 
ence clearly shows that the majority of 
the faith was on the side of the 
Colonists. 

Through to the 20th Century, the 
Catholics grew and prospered. During 
the sesquicentennial in 1926, cele- 
brating the 150th anniversary of 
American Independence, the Cath- 
olics of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 


SLEEPING QUIZ: 


If youtake this quizin the morning, 
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YES 
. Did you toss orturnduringsleeplastnight? O 
. Did you awaken refreshed and energetic 0O 


thismorning? 


. Do you feel any aching muscles or back O 


pains? 


4. Does your bed provide deep musclerelaxa- 9 
tion with soothing warmth? 


5. Did you fall asleep easily and comfortably O 


last night? 


If you answered “yes” to questions 1 or 3, if you answered “no” to questions 
2, 4 or 5 — you ought to consider switching from an old-fashioned bed to a 
Chemelex-heated flotation waterbed. Millions of people already have the right 
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phia, which includes Bucks County, 
celebrated a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
at Municipal Stadium. The attendance 
numbered 300,000. 

This past Bicentennial year, thous- 
ands upon thousands of Catholics, 
many from Bucks County, attended 
the 41st International Eucharistic 
Congress, held in Philadelphia in 
August. 

With the aid of missionaries, parish 
priests and nuns, the original parishes 
have mushroomed and spawned 
others. The Catholic churches and 
schools are an integral part of the 
Bucks County scene. 

From lower, to central, to upper 
Bucks, the contributions of the Cath- 
olics to Bucks County have been im- 
measurable. 

Each church and school boasts so- 
cieties and organizations — Catholic 
Youth Organizations (CYO), the Con- 
fratery of Christian Doctrine (CCD), 
Sodalities, Holy Name Societies, 
Knights of Columbus. 

They all strive to keep alive the 
doctrine and spirit of the Catholic 
Church. 

In addition, the Irish-American Cul- 
tural Society was formed in Bucks 
County almost three years ago. 

Non-denominational and non- 
sectarian, it was founded to foster the 
cultural and political contributions of 
the Irish in establishing the United 
States. This would certainly include 
the contributions of the. Irish Cath- 
olics. 

Many social functions are held, and 
tours and lectures are featured, por- 
traying phases of Irish culture. An 
Irish festival is held annually. 

Bucks Countians of Irish descent 
can learn more about the society by 
contacting Brother D. Reardon, a 
member of the board of directors, at 
Holy Ghost Preparatory School, Corn- 
wells Heights, 19020. 

Bucks County has prospered and 
grown since the 18th Century, and 
Catholics, then and now, have con- 
tributed much to this growth and 
prosperity — politically, culturally 
and religiously — thanks to their 
determination, and William Penn’s 
‘Holy Experiment”: religious free- 
dom for all. E 
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Hand decorates 
over 800 candy eggs 
in a single day. 


by Bryna N. Paston 


The trim, gray-haired man, 
much younger-looking than 
his 68 years, bends intently 
over his work. His right arm 
rests securely on his left while 
his fingers squeeze and turn 
the paper cone he holds. Tiny 
dollops of white icing slither 
out of the tube and through 
the magic of Marty Hesch’s 
skill, they become miniature 
chicks, rabbits, flowers, 
horses, swans, cupids and 
birds. 

Marty is practicing an all 
but extinct art, hand-decor- 
ating candy Easter eggs. He 
works for two months a year 
for three different local candy 
companies. Because he has 
been doing it for 52 years, he 
can decorate over 800 two- 
pound eggs in one day. 

“I work one day a week at 
each factory,’’ Marty said. 
‘lll have a lineup of eggs as 
long as my house. The eggs 
are already laid out on boards. 
They have been dipped in == 
chocolate and in some cases the rims are put on for me in 
advance. I do the tops. The fancy work.”’ 

Marty’s family owned Hesch’s Candy and Ice Cream 
Store on Germantown Avenue in Philadelphia for 33 years, 
and Marty started his decorating career when he was 
just 16. 

“They paid me $1.00 an hour,” he recalled. ‘‘First I 
worked for my Dad and then for my brother who took over 
the business. I was driving trucks at that time, so I worked 
on the candy evenings and weekends. Even when I was in 


college, I used to come home 
on weekends to decorate 
eggs. My friends would come 
over and chat with me while | 
worked and my Dad served 
them wine. That was the only 
way we could get together. 

‘We had an old Dutchman 
decorator working for us,” he 
continued. ‘‘I liked icing. I 
would watch him. He used 
paper tubes and he would 
give them to me. ‘Before you 
eat that icing,’ he said, ‘try 
decorating.’ He taught me 
how to decorate. My Dad said 
to me, ‘For every new figure 
you make, I’ll give you 25¢. 
For a horse, $1.00 and for a 
cupid, $5.00.’ The next year, I 
did all the small eggs myself. 

“The Dutchman made me 
little cards with the figures on 
them. His favorite was a girl 
being chased up a tree by an alligator. At one time, he did 
decorating for the Whitman retail shop down on Chestnut 
Street. 

“I know my designs. I have about 20 I use now. I try to 
innovate over the years. It’s all freehand. All out of my 
head.” 

Marty’s whole family was involved in the candy business. 
The girls worked out front selling and the boys worked in 
the back on production. They made everything themselves, 
including the ice cream. 
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‘‘My Dad was a master candy 
maker,’’ Marty said. ‘‘But he worked 
seven days a week from 8 a.m. to 
midnight. That’s when I decided to 
become an engineer. I went to Penn 
State and studied civil engineering.” 

Marty made the most of his college 
days. He played varsity football and 
he started the fencing and gymnastics 
teams. 

‘“‘They went from clubs to varsity 
sports while I was there,” he said 
proudly. ‘‘I also coached the girls’ 
fencing team. The things we did back 
then! I was 165 pounds and I was con- 
sidered a good gymnast. Today, a 
good gymnast weighs around 130. In 
the old days, gymnasts were muscle 
men. Now they depend on timing and 
agility more.”’ 

In World War II, Marty was a 
platoon leader overseas. He started 
boxing on the deck of his ship because 
they were on the water for 30 days 
with nothing much to do but look at 
the ocean. 

‘‘We boxed every day,” he laughed. 
‘‘T was 34 years old and I won the 165- 


pound championship out of 4,000 men 
and about 50 Red Cross girls.” 

Marty is retired now but he hardly 
leads a quiet life. For the past 33 
years he has been an active wood- 
carver and he is currently president of 
the Delaware Valley Woodcarvers 
Club. He has created over 400 carv- 
ings of every imaginable subject. 
Animals seem to be his favorite. 
Everywhere you look in his home, you 
see horses, birds, elephants, dogs and 
more. He also has carved figures in 
motion, particularly female gymnasts. 
The last showing that Marty attended, 
he displayed two 12-foot tables filled 
with his work. 

‘‘Sometimes I spend 30 or 40 hours 
a week carving,” he said. ‘‘Some 
weeks I do nothing. I started teaching 
other people how to carve and that’s 
fun. 

‘It usually takes me eight hours to 
make a small figure and eight hours 
to do a relief. The larger figures take 
up to 30 hours. The biggest thing is 
the planning. I spend more time pre- 
paring. If I want to reproduce some- 


thing I did before I have to dig out the 
carvings and the pictures. Right now, 
I am doing dogs. I want to get a whole 
series done. Here is a labrador and a 
dalmatian and a police dog, so far.” 

The basement of Marty Hesch’s 
Ambler home is a hobbyist’s dream. 
His woodcarvings decorate the walls. 
He has a separate workbench and tool 
room, and one area is set aside for his 
mixing machine, bowls and icing in- 
gredients. Marty often prepares hun- 
dreds of tiny flowers to be used on the 
Easter eggs in advance of his going to 
the factories. As long as they stay 
moisture-free, they will last for 
months. 

Marty keeps icing supplies on hand 
all the time in case he is asked to 
demonstrate his decorating to local 
club groups. And once in a while, 
he’ll orchestrate the icing for a neigh- 
bor child’s birthday cake. 

Even though his decorator-teacher 
never used colors, Marty does. He 
mixes them himself, green for the 
floral sprays and yellow for the tiny 
chicks. 
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First step is mixing the icing to the 
proper consistency. Then, Marty fills 
the cone which he shapes from tri- 
angular paper. On the end or point of 
the cone, he secures a small brass 
tube. He owns over 100 in all shapes 
and sizes, some for cakes, some for 
fancy borders, others for drop flowers. 

After he fills the cone with icing, he 
balances one hand on the other and 
squeezes. The figures come out raised 
and extremely detailed considering 
their size is about a half inch. 

“I use about 16 to 20 pounds of 
icing in a day’s time,’’ Marty said. ‘‘It 
takes four hours to dry and eight 
hours to harden. As fast as you can 
write, that’s how fast I must make 
each figure. 

‘Once I finish, the Easter egg is 
stored at 60 degrees. The more it’s 
seasoned, the better it tastes. It starts 
as granular sugar and with age it will 
cream and get short. The chocolate is 
just as much a preservative as wax is 
for jelly. If the heat gets it, though, 
the chocolate is destroyed.” 

After all these years, Marty claims 
he would like to retire from the decor- 
ating business but he feels a strong 
obligation to the companies who hire 
him. And what’s more, they are his 
friends. 

‘After you work for a company for 
30 or 40 years, you can’t quit,” he 
said. ‘“‘It’s a tough, grinding job, 
though. Sometimes, the eggs aren’t 
stacked right. Sometimes they are 
dull and have to be polished. Some- 
times I have lumpy icing and it must 
be thrown out. I get a terrible back- 
ache from bending over all day. 

“But I’ve got to do it. Nobody else 
knows how. Decorating has become 
an endangered occupation, you 
know.” fa 
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WEAVERS IN BUCKS 
(Continued from page 26) 


be very damp when ironed and it takes 
hours of careful work to completely 
smooth out the wrinkles and work up 
the jewel-like sheen which makes linen 
so beautiful. 

Maggie (Peg) Smith of Doylestown 
lives in a house where the eye can 
stretch into woods. ‘‘Nature’s flower 
garden in the spring,” she calls it. 
When she and her husband, George L. 
Smith, were faced with a newly- 
purchased home and THE DEPRES- 
SION, he had to find something for 
them to do which wouldn’t cost too 
much. There wasn’t anything left over 
for fun, so they got books from the 
library and built themselves a loom, 
even using poles from their closets. 
Nancy McFeeley says it can be done 
and the Smiths did it. They also taught 
themselves how to weave. Today 
Maggie’s house is filled with looms 
and the first one made forty-odd years 
ago when she was young has the place 
of honor in her home. 


Maggie enjoys having several on- 
going projects and she moves from one 
to another. There was one loom with 
synthetics being woven into an eve- 
ning skirt for a friend. It is her second 
try — the first one had too deep a slit 
up the side and her friend had grown a 
little since the original measurements 
— these things do happen even to the 
best of us. She is constantly seeking 
new patterns, making her own de- 
signs, and trying out new basic ma- 
terials. She will often weave small 
samples until she arrives at the exact 
combination of colors best suited to the 
design. 

She said, ‘‘I love to weave materials 
for my own clothes. I can get the 
design and color I like and while it is 
much more expensive than if I bought 
the materials ready-made, I enjoy 
wearing something I have woven my- 
self and it lasts forever and gets loads 
of attention. 

“I have had a lot of satisfaction this 
last year. A group of 80 weavers wove 
a mural 3’ x 15’ as a Bicentennial 
program. It is to be displayed in the 


Visitors’ Center in the Penn Mutual 
Insurance Company Building at Sixth 
and Walnut Streets. The wool was 
obtained from farms around Philadel- 
phia and consisted of 32 Cheviot 
fleeces. All the work of preparing the 
wool was done by hand, as was the 
dyeing and spinning. The colors are 
shades of rust and the design was 
taken from the wampum belt given to 
William Penn at the signing of the 
Great Treaty. I really felt very honored 
that I had been asked to participate.” 

Groups of handweavers have been 
formed over the years and Mrs. Smith 
told me of another recent one: ‘‘Mrs. 
John Flynn of Quakertown has started 
a new group in the basic training of 
weavers and to her amazement 30 men 
and women have asked to join. There 
are no dues but probably a donation 
for refreshments. Weavers always 
seem to get hungry for tea and 
cookies. They are going to meet in a 
church the third Monday each month 
in the evening.” She was adamant, 
“Don’t call me — call Mrs. Flynn!’ 

When Maggie was asked what the 
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women were weaving today, she re- 
plied, ‘‘Mostly small things — like 
table mats and pillow covers but the 
big thing is the wall hanging. Men are 
apt to think bigger, at least about 
weaving.” 

She has summer blankets woven by 
her great-great-grandmother which 
are still intact and usable. She won- 
ders where the things woven today 
with synthetics will be a hundred and 
fifty years from now. 

Barbara Marian Conyne, one of the 
daughters of the Conyne family in 
Rushland, took as her project in her 
last year at Skidmore College the 
making of a loom. As an art student, 
she had learned to weave and her chal- 
lenge was to start from the beginning. 
She trucked home the lumber, meas- 
ured and sawed and smoothed it until 
it was like silk to her fingertips. She 
put it all together and it worked. She 
has it in Harrisburg in a room set aside 
for it and has just finished a blanket so 
soft and warm, she hates to leave it 
when she goes visiting. She men- 
tioned: ‘‘There is a series of books, 
three I think, written by Eliot Wiggin- 
ton, a teacher in the Appalachian 
Mountains. He became so interested 
in the beautiful crafts that he sent his 
pupils out to the mountain people to 
learn from them. He spent years 
working up the books so these skills 
would not be lost. I think people inter- 
ested in weaving should read what he 
has written. He is good!”’ 

Ellen Bodenheimer, a staff member 
at the Bucks County Historical Society 
Library, was one of the lucky ones. She 
bought a satisfactory loom which was 
40 years old about five years ago at 
Brown’s Auction in Bucks County. Not 
having time to go the self-taught 
route, she became a pupil of Mrs. 
Smith. She said, ‘‘I just wanted some- 
thing to do with my hands and I love it, 
but I don’t have enough time!’ That is 
the cry of busy people all over the 
world. 

Today with so many people return- 
ing to the soil, we shall probably find 
handweavers who are planting flax 
and raising a few sheep on their half- 
acre of ground. If you start hearing the 
baa of sheep in your village or town, it 
may not be your imagination at all! EE 
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èe Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


Dinette sets 
Sofa beds 


Serving Bucks County Since 1946 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, PA. 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thursday — Friday 
Until 9 p.m. 


DI3-1192 


The Kiss of the Sun for Pardon 
The Song of the Bird for Mirth 


One is nearer God’s 
Heart in a Garden 
Than anywhere else on Earth 
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THINK 
JULY 


Order your 

LP gas grill now... 
get your 

LP gas FREE! 


Broil master Grill 
G-1000 EX 


With grill, you'll get the 20lb. 
cylinder of LP gas plus up to 
four gas refills — free.* 


Permanent briquets give you luscious 
charcoal flavor without charcoal fuss. 


Gas grill on wheels lets you cook 
where you want to. 


Adjustable burner, with heat indi- 
cator, gives you a wide range of 
cooking temperatures. 


Two redwood shelves provide extra 
counter space. 


Porcelain-enamelled cast-iron cooking 
racks are corrosion-resistant. 
*up to four refills of 20-Ib. cylinder 
(if needed) prior to Oct. 31 


Call or stop in soon — and save. 


AGWAY 


AGWAY 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 
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Guide 


by Barbara Ryalls 


The Nutshell 
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... TO SWIMMING POOLS 


Create a body of water and you are 
bound to attract people. We won’t go 
into the deep psychological motiva- 
tions for this attraction here, but what- 
ever the reason, we all seem to have an 
affinity for water — whether watching 
it or being in it. 

Needless to say, swimming began 
when humans met water. Mosaics un- 
earthed in Pompeii depict men who are 
navigating in water under their own 
power. But swimming was not popular 
as an organized sport until the English 
took it up with a passion in the early 
19th century. The first organized com- 
petition was in the 1830’s in England, 
and London alone boasted of a half 
dozen pools. 

In 1844 the National Swimming 
Society in England had a competition 
in which several North American In- 
dians won a silver medal. Their style 
was described as ‘‘totally unEuropean 
. . . they thrashed the water violently 
with their arms, like the sails of a 
windmill, and beat downward with 
their feet, blowing with force and per- 
forming grotesque antics.’’ The British 
were accustomed to the breast stroke 
or side stroke, and the Indian method, 
which was to become the widely-used 
crawl stroke, was appalling to them. 

An Englishman, Frederick Cavill, 
went to Australia in 1878, where he 
built and operated the first swimming 
tank (as pools were called then). He 
and his family took a vacation in the 
South Seas and there they saw the 
natives using a double overhand 


stroke, which they mastered. When 
the Cavill sons returned to Australia 
with their new-found stroke, they 
broke all swimming records. It was 
noted as resembling ‘‘crawling through 
water’ and became known as the 
Australian crawl. 

Outdoor swimming championships 
in the United States didn’t begin until 
1893. Swimming was first introduced 
at the Olympic Games in 1896, diving 
was added in 1904, and women were 
finally allowed to compete in 1912! 
What really brought swimming up 
front were Johnny Weismuller’s gold 
medals in the ’24 and ’28 Olympics 
(holding world records in 67 different 
events) and Gertrude Ederle’s cross- 
ing of the English Channel in 1926. 
And swimming popularity has done 


HE 


nothing but increase ever since. 

As far back as 1844, the English had 
built a tank 130 feet long. No one has 
the foggiest idea where or when the 
first poo) was built. But from that time 
forward, we’ve never stopped build- 
ing. There is hardly a neighborhood in 
suburbia that does not have at least 
one backyard pool, be it above or 
below ground. Pool ownership seems 
to be an integral part of the American 
dream. 

The acquisition of a pool is a major 
step, involving myriad decisions, both 
before and after. To start, the invest- 
ment in a swimming pool should not 
exceed 15 percent of the total invest- 
ment in house and property. Pool costs 
can range from $100 to ‘‘the sky’s the 
limit,” so consider well what your 
requirements are, what the market 
offers, and what will suit you best over 
a period of years. 

When planning a pool, all these 
things have to be considered: size and 
shape; equipment and accessories; 
trim and decking; fencing; poolside 
structures (dressing rooms, showers, 
housing for equipment, sun screens, 
etc.); entertainment areas; heat and 
lighting; maintenance equipment; tel- 
ephone and radio speakers. The costs 
will depend on two factors — the size 
of the pool and its’ variation from 
standard shapes. 

Know your local zoning laws and 
setback regulations when putting in a 
pool. Don’t rely on the pool contractor. 
In our area, there was a case where the 
pool was a matter of inches ‘‘over’’ the 
required line and the property owners 
had to plead their case before the 
Zoning Hearing Board to be granted 
an exception to the zoning regulations. 
The township was within its’ rights to 
have the pool (an in-ground) moved, 
but it didn’t require such a drastic 
step. So be aware. 

Several materials are available for 
in-ground pools. Concrete, in one form 
or another, is the most popular. 


POOL MATERIALS 
Concrete: 
Gunite: ‘‘blown’’ in concrete, it 
offers the most freedom in creating 
shapes. The equipment to do it is 
expensive, so it is most practical for 


large pool companies and mass pro- 
ducers. 

Poured: requires much labor in 
setting up the forms, hence not as 
popular. 

Hand-packed: concrete is formed by 
hand against the excavation walls; 
disadvantage is the human element. 
Blocks: concrete blocks form the 
outer wall and become part of the 
pool. Less freedom of shape. 
Pre-cast: panels are used for shell. 
The trick is in joining the seams 
satisfactorily. 


Vinyl liners: Most popular as an in- 
terior skin because of low cost 
(rather than plastered or painted 
interior). Will eventually deterior- 
ate. 
Fiberglass: Almost non-existent now 
because the shell is vulnerable to 
water pressures and chemical re- 
actions. 
Metal: Very expensive as an outer 
shell, but the strongest. Good for 
places where strength is needed — 
hillsides, heavy freeze areas, above- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL POOLS 


Concrete Gunite Construction 


Builders-Distributors 
Subcontractors 


Pool Equipment & Accessories 


A Leader in Quality & Supervision 
Over 25 Years Experience 
Bank Financing Available 


ADVANCE LANE & ROUTE 309 
COLMAR, PENNA. 18915 
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2402 N. Easton Road 
(Rt. 611 N. of Willow 
Grove T.P. Exit) 


Willow Grove, Pa. 
441-0996 


SUBURBAN CORINTHIAN 


Swim a month earlier... or a month later 


Our specially insulated walls allow you the pleasure 
of your pool for two additional months per season. 


Bank Financing Available 


CH 2-5728 
822-0137 
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Custom Needlepoint 
Hand Painted Canvases 
Paternayan Yarn 
Instruction 


Tues. — Sat. 10 — 4 


18901 
(215) 348-3630 


Deborah S. Bux 


THE REBEL 
ROGUES 


A Musical Drama 
presented by 
PHILLIPS MILL 
COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
Fri. April 22 Sat. April 23 
April 29 at April 30, 
8:30 p.m. 
PHILLIPS MILL 
Route 32, New Hope, Pa. 


Admission $3.00 


For tickets call: JANET MUELLER 
862-2033 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


Manufacturer & Installer of: 

Septic Tanks 

Catch Basins 

Parking Blocks 

Precast Steps 
Distributor for: BI-A- 
ROBI Home Aerobic 
Sewage Plants. Can be 
installed in new or 
existing septic tank. 
We sell pipe & fittings e Sewage Pumps e 
Level Controls e Alarm Systems. 

Over 30 years of service 


PHONE 215-847-5112 Ottsville, Pa. 18942 
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30 S. Pine St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


“Celebrity 


+ Corner 
; 


by Joan Stack 


AN ARTIST 
FOR ALL SEASONS 


Burt Reynolds didn’t exactly eat his 
heart out when Alden Wicks of Bucks 
County and Westport Harbor, Mass. 
also became a nude centerfold. But 
some irate readers of the New Hope 
Gazette, the local weekly which pub- 
lished it in the Fall of 1974, threat- 
ened to cancel subscriptions, and it 
provided lots of dinner party giggles 
around here for a time. All in all, 
quite a stir. One neighbor who meets 
him at the post office decided, ‘‘He 
really looks better with his clothes 
on,” but another rather liked the 
whole effect, “Alden doesn’t look 
quite so ‘rumpled’ in the buff.’’ It was 
all very amusing to this marvelous 
painter whose nude portrait was done 
by his friend, famous Nelson Shanks, 
and shown in the Phillips Mill Exhibit 
that year. ‘‘I heard Nelson sold it to 
some rich Texan, but took it back 
because the guy’s kids were using it 
for a dart board, or some such.” 
Then, making a face, he shudders, 
‘‘Ooooh, that hurts to think about!” 

This was just one small adventure 
in the life and long career of a man 
who has had many. Wicks now bal- 
ances his life by teaching at Moore 
College of Art in Philadelphia (he 
formerly taught at both Princeton and 
Tyler, Temple’s Art School) along 
with painting realistic portraits. And 
landscapes and seascapes that are not 
your usual Bucks County barn-with- 
trees or ebbtide-at-sunset variety. He 
is drawn to the sea and spends as 
much time as possible at his home 
there. During WWII he wanted to 
enlist in the Navy so that he might 
volunteer the skill he had acquired 
from a life spent around small boats, 
but the recruiter was skeptical at first, 
‘‘Artists aren’t patriotic.” Now 
there’s a brilliant thought! Fortunate- 


ly the recruiter was convinceable, 
because Alden ended up as Captain of 
a minesweeper around Buzzards Bay 
and Block Island, now his home 
waters in Westport Harbor. He loves 
whales and his seascapes often in- 
clude them. He seems to consider 
them rather mystical and was de- 


lighted to find, when on a talk show 
with Bing and Kathy Crosby, that 
they shared his interest in the mam- 
mals. It seems the Crosbys watch 
them mate from their living room 
window overlooking the Pacific. They 
all got excited talking about whales 
and forgot whatever the topic was 
supposed to be. 

But then Wicks likes angels, too, 
and he puts them in paintings, and 
occasionally portrays God the Father 
watching over lovers on a_ beach. 
When asked what he considers his 
best painting, he mumbles a little and 
then produces a photograph of one 


which must be remarkable firsthand. 
It is entitled Jonah and the Whale and 
depicts, in Alden Wicks’ version of 
the Bible, the whale being beached in 
Westport with lots of onlookers, in- 
cluding angels, lovers and even the 
artist himself. (I said they weren’t run 
of the mill!) 

He is involved in an interesting tra- 
dition at Jefferson Medical College. 
Each year since the 18th Century, 
seniors choose their favorite professor 
and have his portrait done, and Wicks 
has been asked to do eight of them. 
An honor to find oneself in the same 
company with Gilbert Stuart and 
Thomas Eakins. Wicks’ portraits are 
also magnificent with each subject 
shown in action, in his surroundings. 
This is in the Eakins tradition, where 
the subject comes alive in his work; so 
too, Wicks’ format is to show the 
doctor/professor with a microscope in 
the lab, at the lectern or even, in one 
case, with an embryo. Each takes 
extensive study by the artist. ‘‘I’ve 
done so many, I could probably put a 
small m.d. after my name by now.” 
This work prompted a magazine 
article with a title that says it all... . 
‘‘Alden Wicks: Whales, Nudes, 
Angels and Doctors.”’ 

Moore College of Art arranges 
tours of Europe for its students, and, 
as luck would have it, Alden is very 
much at home there. So the lucky 
girls (Moore is one of the hold-out, 
all-female colleges left) who go on one 
of his six-week treks get to see art 
with a special inside view. Once they 
got to sit in the special elevator chair 
that the Pope uses to come from his 
apartments to duck through the Paul- 
ine Chapel before going out to bless 
the crowds, this because their leader 
got chatting with a guard in this 
rarely-visited spot in the Vatican. 
Tours don’t usually get this treatment! 

Europe has always been a fascina- 
tion for him. Listening to him remi- 
nisce about being a student there in 
the ’°30’s is like listening to the 
dreams of a late movie addict. He was 
a student at the University of Munich, 
studying the German language, 
‘when professors wore brown shirts 
and started each class with ‘Heil 
Hitler’. Later in Paris I’d sit around at 


the Cafe d’Flores and Picasso would 
come in with his entourage. At the 
Cafe Dome I’d see Jean Gabin, the 
great French actor. He’d come in with 
his friends. They were making Le 
Grand Illusion.” Wicks remembers it 
was at the end of the Hemingway era. 
“At the Cafe Dome one night I was 
introduced to a broken-down woman 
in a hideous outfit, bragging about 
the sexual prowess of the black lover 
she had in tow. I was there with 
Sylvia Beach (famed confidant and 
guardian angel of many of the ex- 
patriate writers) who said the woman 
was the model for Lady Brett, the 
doomed nymphomaniac of Heming- 
way’s The Sun Also Rises.” Alden 
Wicks smiles, ‘‘I’ve always been lucky 
on places. I was where things were 
happening.’ 

One of those exciting places to be 
was with the space program during 
the Apollo and Gemini launches. So 
many photographs had been taken of 
the projects, NASA decided to invite 
artists (very few and very well- 
known!) to record the inner workings 


and actual launches in each one’s own 
style. Alden Wicks joined with artists 
as diverse as Norman Rockwell, Rob- 
ert Rauschenburg and Steinberg, the 
New Yorker cartoonist. Their work 
there has been collected under the 
title Eyewitness to Space. ‘‘The sen- 
sation of one of those launches is 
tremendous. The sound, the power, it 
brings tears to your eyes,” he recalls. 
He also remembers, ‘“‘It was the first 
time Steinberg had ever seen Magic 
Markers. He was so taken with them 
he did a sketch right then and there 
and gave it to me. It’s a prize.” 
What are the phony things about 
art — the things that put people off? 
“It’s being told to enjoy what the 
critic likes. Things go in cycles, they 
(the critics) want to be up on the 
latest. Don’t pay attention,’’ he 
warns, “‘like what you want and don’t 
be afraid to say so.’’ Speaking of his 
work, ‘ʻI could never run with the 
pack. I never would do abstractions 
even if they were in style. I’d much 
rather do a nice bottom, I’m good at 
that.’’ Indeed he is. And tops, too. W 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 
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HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 
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Quilting Thread & Needles 
Polyester Batting for Quilts 


“We’ll gladly cut small yardage. 
Decorator & Dress Fabrics 


53 W. State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
QQ 0 


e GOWNS FOR THE ENTIRE 
WEDDING PARTY 

e MOTHER OF THE BRIDE 
DRESSES 

e FORMALS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 

e NO CHARGE FOR ALTERATIONS 


Hours: Daily 10 to 6 


Also Most Evenings 


Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 
(1 mile West of 611) 
345-8133 or 348-5848 


BACCARAT 

PUIFORCAT 
CHRISTOFLE 

= ROYAL DOULTON 
ROYAL CROWN DERBY 
WATERFORD e LALIQUE 
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Across from the Post Office 
10 to 5 Daily è 345-7541 
Maureen Vas Cavage ¢ Proprietress 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Restoration 


THE GOTHS HAVE THEIR DAY 


Gothic architecture with its hall- 
mark, the pointed arch, evokes images 
of medieval cathedrals spearing the 
sky, and castles, peopled with lords 
and ladies. Yet, with the blink of an 
eye, one can switch these romantic 
visions to other images, images forbid- 
ding and mysterious, of fortresses with 
crenelated ramparts and gloomy 
dungeons. 

Upon reflection, it is easy to under- 
stand that the combination of these 
two aspects of Gothic serve admirably 
as the backdrop for the popular mod- 
ern Gothic novel. 

Gothic came to America and Bucks 
County from England where, all 
through the 18th Century, this ancient 
style had aroused heated controversy 
in regard to its proper expression. 
Gothic became established as a highly 
fashionable 19th Century style when it 
was chosen for the new Houses of 
Parliament (1840-1860) to be erected 
upon the charred ruins of the old 
Houses. 

Sir Walter Scott, the novelist, por- 
traying the Middle Ages in his Wav- 
erly Novels, spread Gothic ideas to 
countless readers, and thus helped 
measurably to popularize the revival of 
the style. In a real sense the Gothic 
Revival had literary origins, for other 
antiquarians described its virtues, de- 
claring Gothic applicable to all needs 
of the day. 

In Bucks County, the Gothic Revival 
flourished simultaneously with the 
Greek Revival (PANORAMA, March, 
1977), peaking in the 1840’s-1850’s. It 
was the romantically-inclined Bucks 
Countians who, tiring of the rigid and 
circumscribed precision of Greek Re- 
vival, were attracted to Gothic. The 
arrangement and shapes of rooms 
allowed more freedom; furthermore, a 


new array of colors (no longer white as 
in Greek Revival, but blended with 
nature) and a variety of decorations, 
opened opportunities for imagination. 
Gothic exuded an aura both reposeful 
and romantic. 


In the years prior to and ending in 
1850, Alexander Jackson Downing, a 
young and appealing American land- 
scape architect, deploring the ubiquity 
of Greek Revival, published several 
house-design books which showed a 
preference for the Gothic. His influ- 
ence was impressive. His Gothic, and 
other designs inspired by the spirit of 
the Middle Ages, became firmly estab- 
lished throughout America. In his 
books, medieval romance could be 
conjured up by such ornamental de- 
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tails as bays, pointed arches, oriel 
windows, cusps and crockets, cut-out 
bargeboards and elaborately-treated 
porches. Gothic cottages offered a 
small, practical, but beguiling solution 
to a society that was now deep in the 
industrial revolution and was begin- 
ning to lose its hired girls to the 
factories. 

There are few traces in Bucks 
County of the perfect Gothic cottages 
as illustrated in Downing, but we have 
many a Victorian house in basic Gothic 
design, especially in the towns. Look 
for the house, clapboarded or stone, 
with a steep-pitched roof and possibly 
a similarly pitched cross gable, in 
which is centered, at the third level, a 
pair of Roman-arched windows. More 
elaborate Gothic is the white clap- 
boarded house on the grounds of 
Andalusia, which exhibits crenelated 
bay windows and diamond-paned 
lights reminiscent of the days of our 
Elizabethan (1558-1603) forebears. 

In the realm of ecclesiology, Gothic 
is probably most at home. With its 
lofty pointed windows filled with col- 
ored glass, and its emphasis on pulling 
the eye and mind upward, it lends 
itself to religious expression. Topped 
with a spire, the Gothic church seems 
to embody the spirit of aspiration 
towards the Deity. 

Gothic afforded builders great play 
of imagination. It was during this early 
Victorian period that the scroll saw 
came into use. This wizard tool could 
approximate the old Gothic traceries; 
in the hands of a skillful carpenter, the 
scroll saw was a delight; it could turn 
the most intricate curves and volutes 
at whim. 

One of the less credible elements of 
the period was the building of sham 
ruins, retreats with partial walls, or 
roofs on stone summerhouses that 
appeared collapsed. Jane Craig Biddle 
of Andalusia, wife of Nicholas Biddle, 
had one of these, in masonry with a 
crumbling roof, built for her on the 
Delaware. Thus, she demonstrated her 
awareness of the fashions of England, 
where sham Gothic had been spring- 
ing up all over, inspiring an agreeable 
melancholy in the hearts of romantic 
idealists. 

To enjoy a glimpse of Gothic in 


Bucks County, visit the Yardley Li- 
brary and the Warwick Neshaminy 
Presbyterian Church. The clubhouse 
of State in Schuylkill, ironically situ- 
ated on the Delaware, is another 
example. Gothic-style churches can be 
found in almost every sizeable town, 
Bristol, Newtown, Doylestown, Quak- 
ertown among others. 

It looks as though the Gothic style, 
though eclipsed in fasion today, may 
continue with at least a toe-hold as it 
has since the days of the barbarous 
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e Fast Service 

e Latest Style Designer Frames 

. Low Prices Savings for Whol 

e Discount Prices for Senior Citizens 

¢ All Glasses Guaranteed for One Year 
Daily 9—5 
Mon., Fri. 7 — 9 
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63 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pz 
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See the latest in wall fashions at... È 


Ogontz Wallpaper 


FOR TRADITIONAL & CONTEMPORARY INTERIORS 


Our decorating consultant RUTH LACKS can help you choose 
a color scheme, coordinate window treatments, and offers you 
personalized attention. At no additional charge. 
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e Mylars r 
e Grasscloths Featuring many 
i i Colonial patterns 
e Vinyls with Grote Wak 
matching fabrics reeff-Williamsburg 
e Prepasted Thomas Strahan 
Wallpapers Schumacher 


LARGE SELECTIONS IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


Wall Coverings è Levelor Riviera Blinds èe Louver Drape Vertical Blinds, 
Woven Wood Shades ¢ Laminated Shades 


1106 OLD YORK ROAD — ABINGTON, PA. (215) 885-6677 
(At Susquehanna — 1 mile North of Bloomingdale’s) 
Free Parking on bank lot across the street. 


Doylestown 
-Cross 


Keys 
‘Dublin 


Three offices to serve you . . . and you get 5⁄4% per year for your regular 
savings, compounded daily to yield 5.47% per year. 

Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 


High interest and security — that’s what you get at Doylestown Federal. 


“On Monument Square” 


Doylestown Federal Savings 


ALN d 
and Loan Association ait Bd 
60 NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CROSS KEYS OFFICE: % MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. 611 
DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN 
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182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 
Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 
CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 
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TO YOU? 


Is it rock music, classical, 

pop favorites, country & 

western, beautiful music, 
all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 
every weekday morning! 


AMERICAN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
RADIO NETWORK 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


ENERGY AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


One of the more significant findings 
that has emerged from the energy 
shortage of the past few years is that 
conservation can increase employment 
without losing real income growth. 
Contrary to what labor unions and 
others would have us believe, conser- 
vation of energy utilizes skills of 
workers. According to the Energy 
Policy Project (Ford Foundation), the 
energy-producing industries are the 
most capital-intensive and least labor- 
intensive sector of our economy. Econ- 
omists are beginning to realize that 
capital-intensive investment displaces 
employees, and through tax incentives 
makes capital spending more attrac- 
tive than employment of workers. 

Another finding to emerge from a 
1975 Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity study contradicts the premise that 
environmental regulations have been 
responsible for many plant closings. 
From June 1971 to June 1975 the EPA 
monitored about 75 such closings and 
found that these were marginally 
profitable, inefficient operations and 
not worth cost of modernizing. 

According to United Auto Workers’ 
Leonard Woodcock, aerospace workers 
— about 65 percent of whom are now 
unemployed — could be employed 
developing new ventilation systems for 
noxious workplaces, mass transporta- 
tion, noise reduction units for factor- 
ies, to name a few alternative areas. 
The list could be endless. Retooling for 
employment can be done as quickly as 
was done for war in the ’40’s. 

Another interesting study, done by 
Professors Bezdek and Hannon at the 
Center for Advanced Computation, 
University of Illinois, challenges the 
builders, automakers, trucking and oil 
people when they insist the highway 


trust fund leads to growth and pro- 
duces many jobs. Putting this money 
into alternatives such as railroad and 
mass transportation development, 
water and waste treatment plants or 
national health insurance would create 
more than a million jobs. As one writer 
stated, “U. S. economic history is a 
parade of innovations using more and 
more capital, energy and resources. In 
a world of increasing population and 
diminishing resources, it is more effi- 
cient to fully employ human resources 
while conserving capital and natural 
resources. But most economic analysts 
have not yet grasped this new reality.” 


APPOINTMENTS 

C. Horace Tranter, Rohm & Haas 
Co. has been appointed associate cam- 
paign chairman of United Way of 
Bucks County. Guynoir Bowen, former 
marketing researcher for Johnson & 
Higgins of PA, is now in Health 
Service Plan of PA as Market Analyst 
and Representative. 

Naval reservist Ralph R. Manento of 
Saylorsburg, PA, received Sailor of the 
Quarter award for outstanding accom- 
plishments in the reserve. Dr. William 
Torop, professor of Chemistry at West 
Chester State College, has been ap- 
pointed to American Chemical Society 
Council Committee on Chemical Safety 
— a nationwide organization. Dale F. 
Hoover, formerly with Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, is now Associate 
Director of Marketing for Health Serv- 
ice Plan of PA. Richard Lawrence has 
been promoted to vice president at 
Fidelity Bank, Bristol. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
Horlacher Brewing Company’s 
Chairman of the Board, E. Jerome 


Brose, tells his customers that the cost 
of 24 cans into which beer is poured is 
$1.82 a case — more than three times 
the cost of the beer that goes into 
them. Throwaway bottles cost $1.40 a 
case — but reduces to only 15c a case 
if returnable bottles are purchased! 
Bell System by 1980 expects to install 
167 Traffic Service Position Systems 
(T.S.P.S.) designed to enter billing 
info automatically at an annual cost of 
$260 million, but reducing need for 
operators by 33,000. Health care 
makes up 8.3% of our Gross National 
Product — costs have risen 300% — 
total bill paid by Americans $118.5 
billion, this according to the National 
Chamber of Commerce who will un- 
dertake an analysis of alternatives to 
health care delivery. PA Agriculture 
Secretary Kent D. Shelhamer, said 
that communities of under 10,000 
population in PA will receive help from 
his department in locating Federal 
funds for such things as health pro- 
grams, housing, fire equipment, etc. 
An individual, organization, or agency 
can receive help from Rural Coordi- 
nators of the Bureau of Rural Affairs 
through any of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s seven regional offices. PA 
ECONOTES tells us that sunlight may 
be used soon to power Carysfort Light 
in Florida Straits to warn mariners of 
coral reefs between Miami and Key 
West. Sunlight converts into electricity 
to fuel a lamp visible for 15 miles. 
Philadelphia will be one of 11 areas 
where the United States EPA will 
recover vapor emissions at gasoline 
pumps, thus reducing hydrocarbon 
vapors released into the air and recov- 
ering 50,000 tons of hydrocarbons 
annually. Perkasie Industries, Perka- 
sie, PA, manufactures a specially- 
designed Thermotrol Storm Window of 
low cost and high efficiency that stops 
infiltration and heat loss, currently 
being used in more than 800 Commun- 
ity Action Programs throughout the 
country. Ametek’s Straza Division, El 
Cajon, CA new SCARAB (Submersible 
Craft Assisting Repair & Burial) sys- 
tem — independent of ship facilities 
and personnel — locates, unburies, 
cuts, inspects, and reburies many 
types of telephone communication 
cables — ideal for offshore oil uses and 


pipeline inspections — with power to 
operate in currents of 1/2 knot at a 
depth of 6,000 feet. Housing starts 
dropped a record 27 percent in January 
nationwide due to the severe weather. 
The U. S. ranks first as leading pro- 
ducer of natural gas — 421/2 percent of 
world output — Russia is second. 
According to The New York Times, a 
private report commissioned by Assoc- 
iated Gas Distributors shows that gas 
producers failed to bring to market 
reserves of gas equal to winter’s cut- 
back to consumers. More gas wells 
were drilled in Indiana County, West- 
ern PA, than in any other county in 
U.S. in 1975 — but most are miles 
away from pipelines. Another way to 
beat the high cost of energy — 
Roman-o Shades, manufactured by 
Ralph Romano, Hazelton, PA, made of 
the same material used by NASA 
inside a space capsule, a transparent 
polyester film vacuum deposited with 
a thin molecular layer of high power 
aluminum, will eliminate 75 percent of 
ultraviolet rays and cut heating and air 
conditioning bills by up to 30 percent. 
Cost, $1.75 a sq. ft. installed. Some- 
thing of interest to sportsmen: detailed 
23? x 35’’ contour fishing maps — 
waterproof, tearproof — of 150 bass 
lakes in 20 states — available at sports 
shops or direct from: Adventure Maps, 
306 E. 32, Joplin, Mo. 64801. $3.00 ea. 
Ideal also for skin diving and naviga- 
tion. The Defense Industrial Supply 
Center plans a major business fair for 
area industrial manufacturers, sup- 
pliers and distributors April 20-21 in 
Phila. The two-day event is free and 
will feature sample item exhibits, dis- 
plays and symposiums explaining how 
to do business with the government. 
Write DISC Business Fair, 700 Rob- 
bins Ave., Phila. 19111, or call 215: 
697-2367. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

After months of planning the Central 
Bucks Chamber of Commerce’s Senior 
Citizen Concern Committee and Doy- 
lestown Borough officials launched 
their bus service for Senior Citizens 
and the Handicapped at inaugural 
ceremonies held February 22. The van 
will make four loops daily with a dona- 
(Continued on page 64) 


For nuts, nuts, and more nuts. Roasted fresh $ 


daily or raw. Assorted candies. Asher 
chocolates. Natural dried fruits. Gumballs. 


_ Everything yummy, crunchy and sweet to 


œ eat. All kinds of gumball and peanut 
machines. Even antique replicas. 
And for the non-sweet, sweet tooth— 
Sugar-less Bubblegum balls! 

All at reasonable prices. Fresh—of course 
Quality— beyond compare. And 
Selection— you'll go bananas! 

But yes, we have no bananas. 
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Lessons — Group Discounts 
Fund Raising 


FACE - OFF CIRCLE, INC. 
1185 YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 


Call 674-1345 for our New 
Spring-Summer Public Skating Hours 
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Yamamoto ¢ fons 


SPECIALIZING IN HANGING BASKETS 
& HOUSE PLANTS 


* bonsai e giftwares e pottery e 
e fruits and vegetables « oriental foods 


Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:30 - 6:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 
862 N. Easton Rd. 

Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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The 


Compost Heap 


N by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


HOME FRUIT PRODUCTION 


Home fruit gardening offers many 
benefits — exercise, enjoyment, a 
supply of delicious fruits, enhance- 
ment of the home landscape, and a 
truly educational experience. How- 
ever, there is more to growing fruit 
than planting the crop and harvesting 
the fruit! There are cultural require- 
ments to meet and pest problems to 
solve throughout the year. 


PLANTING TIPS 

Spring planting is advised for all 
fruit plants. 

Handling the plants: As soon as they 
arrive, open the package. Any signs of 
damage or poor handling should be 
reported to the nurseryman immedi- 
ately. 

Holding the plants until planted: 
Plants to be held for several days 
should be heeled-in, or placed in cold 
storage. Cover the roots with moist 
soil, sawdust or sand. Never permit 
the roots to become dry. Keep straw- 
berry plants in a refrigerator in a 
plastic bag. 

The day before planting, place 
plants in water so that all roots are 
covered. Allow the plants to absorb 
water for up to 24 hours. 

The hole should be wide enough to 
accommodate all of the root system 
without bending or bunching of the 
roots. It should be deep enough so 
that the bud union of grafted plants 
will be no closer than 2 to 4 inches 
above the ground line after the soil 
settles. Set other plants so that the 
crown is at ground line. 

Prepare a slurry of clay and water. 
Dip the roots in this slurry. This coats 
all roots with a wet, well-aerated 
coating that will prevent drying of the 
roots. 

Dwarf fruit trees, brambles and 
grapes will require some form of plant 


support. A single stake or a two-wire 
trellis, one wire above the other, is 
suitable for supporting these fruits. 
There are many types of support 
systems which may be used. 

For fruit plants other than trees: A 
planting guide usually is included 
with the package of plants. Make sure 
that you handle the roots exactly as 
described. Placing the roots in the 
manner described will assure a good 
start for the plant. 
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Oblique Paimette 


TRELLISED TREES 
Support of dwarf fruit trees is a 
must. Each year more trellised com- 
mercial orchards are being planted. Of 
course, this means more trees per acre 


since they are spaced 6 to 8 feet in the 
row and 12 to 14 feet between rows. 
You may find trellised fruit trees 
easier to handle. Trellised trees give 
you a hedgerow effect. The trellis is 
constructed to a height of six feet with 
wire spaced 18 inches on poles 15 to 30 
feet apart. Pruning and harvesting are 
done from the ground level. When 
spraying pesticides, you'll be able to 
cover all of the foliage. 

Three major trellis systems have 


been used: the kniffin, palmette and 
oblique. Each was developed with a 
specific reason. Usually the selected 
system is dependent upon the location 
of the trees or the desired effect on the 
landscape. 

The trellis system (also called es- 
palier) is an excellent way to train a 
tree to fit a small or unusual space 
situation, such as a long narrow path, 
a property line border, against a 
garage wall, or even to frame a 
window. For more detailed informa- 
tion on trellis construction, one should 
consult the text by Lawrence South- 
wick entitled Dwarf Fruit Trees (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1948). 

Remember that with a trellis fence, 
only those limbs growing in the same 
vertical plane as the fence are allowed 
to remain on the tree. Those growing 
at right angles to the fence are 
removed annually in the pruning 
process. 

Here’s a list of apple and pear 
varieties for Pennsylvania. The varie- 
ties are listed in order of ripening. 
Nursery catalogs carry a complete 
description of these fruits. 

Apples: Lodi (yellow), Quinte (red), 
Summer Rambo (green), Beacon (red), 
Jonathan (red), McIntosh (red), Em- 
pire (red), Spartan (red), Golden Deli- 
‘cious (yellow), Delicious (red), Idared 
(red), Stayman (red), and Mutzu 
(yellow). 

Pears: Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, 
Gorham, Seckel, Anjou, Bosc, and 
Winter Nelis. 

To receive a variety list of other tree 
fruits for Pennsylvania, contact the 
Extension Office, Neshaminy Manor 
Center, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 

In future articles, Pll be talking 
about spray schedules and other cul- 
tural practices. D 


PLAN EARLY FOR 
BEST RESULTS 


QUALITY LANDSCAPING 


Specializing in rare and unusual 
plant material 


SNIPES” 


FARM and NURSERY 


ROUTE 1, MORRISVILLE, PA. 
295-1138 
OPEN DAILY 9 —6 


[uhe 
resan VAN 


P.O. Box 405 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
(215) 968-2128 


Also available at: 
RHODES FLOWER & GIFT SHOP 


103 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. 
GARDEN RABBIT WITH ROSEBUD (215) 968-4252 
$260.00 Wooden Base Included. 400 pcs. 


The Lawn Expert 
High Level Service at Low Level Prices 


e Lawn Seed 

e Fertilizers 

e Weed Control 

e Soil Conditioners 


e Mulches 
e Hand Tools ae 


196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11 — 5 
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THE DOUBLE J 
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Sandwiches and Platters 


Steaks e Hamburgers 
Ice Cream 


Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Breakfast to 11 a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 


VILLAGE 
WOOD SHOP 


312 Juniper Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0717 


We Stock 
Unfinished Furniture 
Unfinished Kitchens 

SPECIALIZING IN 

CUSTOM PINE FURNITURE 


Serving Entire Bucks County 
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Old Gslonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 


Reproductions 
of early hues 

by Turco’s 
Colour Cupboard 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215-794-7096 
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by Jerry Silbertrust 


Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


COLLECTING 
SOUVENIR SPOONS 


Collecting is addictive. You don’t 
realize when you buy the first one, 
you’re going to be a collector. But 
buying one leads to buying more. 
More what? You name it. Stutz Bear- 
cats, baseball cards, whatever. The 
fact is you are euphorically, ecstati- 
cally, totally and emphatically hooked. 

And one of the delirious aspects of 
this madness is you never complete 
the search. What better example can I 
give than souvenir spoons? There is a 
spoon for every famous and so-so 
famous place, person and event imag- 
inable. Also, for birth flowers, birth 
signs, holidays, good luck, honor, 
friendship, love, engagement, wed- 
ding, anniversary, etc. Their popular- 
ity began in the late 19th Century, 
faded for a while and now is back, 
greater than ever. 

The prototype of the spoon may 
have been man, himself. When early 
man ate soft food, his forearm and 
cupped hand formed the first spoon, 
and since then spoons have emulated 
the shape of this original human 
spoon. 

Souvenir spoon history dates back 
to the 15th Century and the famous 
Apostle Spoons, then described as 
‘“spones with apostells’’ and ‘‘postle 
spones.’’ The top of each spoon bears 
the figure of one of the Apostles, 
numbering twelve, plus a master 
spoon with the image of Christ. Only 
five complete early sets are known to 
exist, and the last sold in the 1930’s 
went for $25,000. But don’t fret, there 
are reproductions and some of these, 
unlike the early ones, contain part of 
the Apostles’ Creed etched into the 
bowl. 

One of the first American spoons 
commemorates a well-chronicled 
Newburyport, Massachusetts priva- 


teer (‘“‘Yankee Hero’’) which, after a 
tough battle, was captured off Cape 
Ann by a British man-of-war. In 1881 
M. H. Kinsley received a patent for a 
spoon showing Niagara Falls and Sus- 
pension Bridge. But Daniel Low of 
Salem, Massachusetts is credited with 
popularizing the souvenir spoon. After 
a trip abroad where spoons were sold 
to commemorate people and places 
visited there, he conceived the idea of 
producing one for his hometown. His 
son designed a witch spoon in 1891, 
featuring a wicked witch, her broom, 
three witch pins and the word 
‘‘Salem.’’ National magazine adver- 
tising followed, listing a teaspoon at 
$2.00, $1.25 for coffee size and $2.25 
for an orange spoon. (For an extra 
quarter or fifty cents, the silver 
spoons could be goldplated.) Orders 
poured in from all over the world and 
Low designed a second model. The 
company is still going strong, as is the 
witch spoon. 

Because of the numbers the great- 
est boost to souvenir spoons came 
from the Columbian World’s Fair 
Exposition in Chicago. It opened in 
1893 and during the five months of 
operation, 28 million people attended 
the Fair. Doubtless, most took home 
at least one spoon of the more than 50 
different commemorative patterns. 

Thus the craze began. Patterns are 


endless. How about engagement pres- 
ent spoons, with heart-shaped bowls 
and designs of cupids, doves and 
orange blossoms? Pagoda from San 
Francisco, Bean Pot from Boston, 
horse and rider from Rheims. Spoons 
commemorating Yosemite Bear, the 
Dionne Quints, Unknown Dead of 
Johnstown, Pa., California Gold Rush, 
Molly Pitcher (it features two women 
with the same name: the heroine of 
the Revolution and the ‘‘last of the 
witches’’). The Art Nouveau period 
inspired spoons of intertwined, styl- 
ized flowers and vines, and jewelry 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ cata- 
logues issued between 1905 and 1914 
priced them in sterling from $1.50 to 


$1.80. Some were mounted on cards 
of six at $8.00 per card. 

But not only are there single 
spoons, folks; there are sets. For 
instance: the American Navy War set, 
commemorating six prominent battle- 
ships of the Spanish-American War. 
Alphabet sets by Gorham in 1885, 
with cut-out flowers entwined with 
leaves or flowers, and fluted and 
scalloped bowls. The Nuremburg set 
of 12, made during the 1880’s, show- 
ing costumed figures of old Nurem- 
burg peasants, burghers and nobles. 
Actress spoons, made for the Actor’s 
Fund Fair, held at Madison Square 
Garden in 1892. They commemorated 
15 actresses of that era, including 


Sarah Bernhardt and Lillian Russell. 

Most souvenir spoons were pro- 
duced in silver, but in 1913 the New 
York American newspaper ordered 
from the International Silver Company 
a silverplated teaspoon decorated with 
the state seal. The spoons were avail- 
able at newsdealers upon presentation 
of 15c and a coupon from the news- 
paper. Response was so great other 
companies followed with their own 
coupon caper, at even lower prices. 

In 1893, the Jewelers’ Weekly pub- 
lished a list of souvenir spoons. It 
included more than 650 named spoons 
and their makers. Today, no such 
complete listing is possible, partly 
because of localized souvenirs. Here a 
fancy-handled, but otherwise ordinary 
spoon, has been hand-engraved with 
the name or picture of a local but 
probably obscure tourist attraction. 
One constantly stumbles upon this 
‘folk art, done by amateurs as well 
as trained jewelers. 

And that’s what puts the collecting 
addict back on the streets, gleefully 
searching, searching. E 


IT’S WHAT IS GOING ON AROUND HERE 
Local News 


Sports 


Community Involvement 
and Just Right Music 
throughout the day 


1570 AM 


, IBU X 


5000 Watts 
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‘Music Masters 


STORE” 


Ga 


cS ACOUSTIC AND 


215 355-4168 


Summer Tennis 
© lam o 


(for Aspiring Players 8 — 17) 


FIRST SESSION 

June 27 — July 15 

Morn. 9 — 12 or Aft. 1-4 
(45 hrs. instr. & match play) 
$125.00 fee 

9 a.m. — 4 p.m. $200.00 fee 
Transp. to & from home incl. 
Second Session begins July 18 
Call for brochure or info. 


GARDEN FAIR TENNIS 
114 Welsh Road 
Horsham, Penna. 19044 
OL 9-9330 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 
WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS. 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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“THE GUITAR 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
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SHOW HORSES 


The big chestnut trots into the show 
ring, his breath coming out in little 
snorts, his hoofbeats rhythmic, softly 
heard. In the saddle the rider sits 
quietly in a tightly-stretched, sleek 
outfit, controlling his nervous energy. 
He breaks into a canter, approaches 
the first jump . . . a good take-off, 
feet well tucked, a smooth parabola, 
good landing, then he picks up his 
stride, measures, rises, and makes 
another perfect leap. 

This is a familiar sight to horse 
show audiences, and since television, 
it has become known to people who 
have never been near a horse. Mil- 
lions of people watch the big show 
events and the names of stars like 
d’Inzeo, Steinkraus, Pat Smythe, 
Kathy Kusner, are known all over the 
world. The standards of showing are 
high, especially in the United States, 
Italy, Germany and Britain. These 
four countries are able to produce 
such superior teams that there is the 
possibility that two leagues are form- 
ing in international showing — United 
States, Italy, Germany and Britain in 
one, the rest of the countries, which 
have only individual stars, in the 
other. 

Ireland is credited with holding the 
first show jumping competition in 
Europe. There were ‘‘wide’’ and 
“high” leaps in the Royal Dublin 
Society's show in 1865. In England, 


about 1870, ‘‘leaping contests’’ were 
held along with contests for prize- 
winning sheep, cows and pigs in the 
agricultural shows. It was very in- 
formal, with no set rules for the con- 
testants, so it was up to the judge to 
decide whether style or jumping abil- 
ity was of greater importance. Now, 
under F.E.I. rules there are no faults 
for style. 

American show jumping is known 
to go back over a hundred years, and 
is undoubtedly older than that. With 
all the horserace, cock-fight and bird- 
dog wagerers there must have been 
fox-hunt wagerers too. Imagine two 
horsemen talking: ‘‘How high does 
that grey mare of yours leap? I’ll put 
my bay against her any day.” In- 
formal contests between talented fox- 
hunters were probably never re- 
corded. Upperville, Virginia claims 
that its horse show, inaugurated in 
1853, is the oldest in America, but the 
claim is disputed by Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

There is some evidence of ancient 
horsemen ‘‘showing”’ their horses. In 
Medieval times, the knights entered 
tournaments as professional athletes 
with their strong and clever palfreys, 
going from castle to castle, picking up 
purses for their skill. These profes- 
sional horsemen foreshadowed the 
controlled leaps of stadium jumping 
and Olympic events. 
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The early horse shows were de- 
signed to test hunters for the field, so 
the obstacles imitated natural ones 
found in the countryside. Rules also 
reflected the requirements of a fox- 
hunter, penalizing more heavily errors 
of the forehand than the hindquarters. 
This was because the first error is 
much more dangerous in the field 
than the second. The present rules do 
not make this distinction . . . either 
fore or hindquarters knocking down a 
fence is equal to four faults. 

The horses in these early shows 
were foxhunters, not show horses 
trained only for showing, but there 
were some outstanding jumpers in- 
cluding an unbelievable clean-bred 
hunter named Heatherbloom, who 
jumped 8 feet 3 inches in 1902. The 
cavalry also used the show ring to 
demonstrate their work and to make a 
sport out of their necessary accom- 
plishments. Up to 1949 the U.S. Army 
team represented the United States in 
international competitions. It was 
after that date that civilians organized 
the U.S. Equestrian Team. 

Before Caprilli ‘‘invented’’ the for- 
ward seat the high fences were 
jumped in any style, from quite back- 
ward to quite forward; whatever felt 
natural to the horseman. Now show 
riders use the forward seat but as 
show jumping becomes more and 
more an exercise in ‘sophisticated 
acrobatics,’ a more complex style 
may be evolving, combining Caprilli’s 
principles with some dressage tech- 
niques. Another big change is the 
amount of time allowed. It used to be 
unimportant and riders took all the 
time they wanted, several minutes to 
a round (although one event was 
named the ‘‘scurry.’’) Now the time 
allowed is announced and riders are 
penalized at the rate of 1/4 fault for 
every second or part of a second 
overtime. 

The most famous horse show in the 
United States is the National, and 
since the very first meeting in 1883 it 
has been big and spectacular. The 
original show lasted five days, 13 
hours a day, with horses, donkeys, 
mules performing . . . 325 of them in 
105 classes. Mounted police chased 


simulated runaways, firemen har- 


nessed their horses and hooked them 
to the fire engines with split-second 
timing . . . there were harness races, 
ponies, hunters and high jumpers and 
the whole thing was a great success; 
80,000 people attended, paying 25c 
for general admission and $1.50 for 
reserved seats. 

Three great horsemen have domi- 
nated the show scene: the d’Inzeo 
brothers, Piero who made each horse 
fit the mold of the perfect jumper, 
Raimondo who made his horse a faith- 
ful collaborator; and Mancinelli with 


hands like an orchestra leader guiding 
the surge of his horse. Now, there are 
many American stars in the interna- 
tional show scene: Steinkraus, Chapot, 
Jenkins, Kusner and many more. 

In Pennsylvania we have one of the 
greatest outdoor horse shows at 
Devon, where crowds share the ‘‘gen- 
teel excitement” of watching beauti- 
ful horses. There are small shows, 
pony club shows, riding school shows 

. . we shall talk more about how you 
can show your horse in Bucks County. 


Have a good day... a Beautyrest day 


Hips need one kind of support, arms another 
kind. Beautyrest’s patented individually pock- 
eted coils give each part of your body indi- 
vidual support. 

Every part of your body gets a good night's 


SIMMONS sleep with a luxurious Beautyrest. 


BARB-LIN INC. 


Store Hours: Daily 9:00 to 5:30 © Wed., Thurs., Fri. till 9:00 
640 N. Main St. Doylestown, Pa. 348-8116 348-8117 


AKER BARN 


The Best in Athletic Footwear 


Low Prices 
Expert Advice 


71 South Main St. 
MARTY STERN, Prop. 345-8856 


HOURS: Mon. — Thurs. — Fri. Tues. — Wed. — Sat. 
10-9 10 — 5:30 


Doylestown, PA. 
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The Zennox Shop 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 
GIFTS 


== DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Old Route 202, Now Route 179 
North of Lambertville, N.J. 


Pewter, Tin and Pine Bulletin — 25¢ 
The Lennox Shop 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
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DISCOUNT 
LIGHTING 
CENTER 


Solid Brass Hand-leaded 
Coach Lantern 


Mon., Tues., Sat. 10—5 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10—9 
Sunday 12 Noon—5 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE 
COLMAR, PA. 18915 
(215) 822-9787 


Rt. 309 across from Inn Flight 


WATERCOLORS 
OILS — PRINTS 
CUSTOM FRAMING 
POTTERY 


crossing gallery 
rt. 532 e washington crossing, pa. 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


493-6784 
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Savory Stewpot 


>a by Barbara Ryalls 


IMAGINATIVE PARTY 


HORS D’OEUVRES 


Wouldn’t you love to sit down to an 
evening of hors d’oeuvres sometime 
and skip dinner? Perhaps it is the 
‘smorgasbord streak’’ that we all 
seem to harbor, but everyone seems to 
enjoy nibbling away at cocktail fare. 
Every cook is forever on the alert for 
new recipes, so this month let me 
share some of my favorites with you. 

To start, there are a variety of things 
that can be kept on hand to turn into 
instant fancy hors d’oeuvres. A can of 
smoked clams can be served plain with 
toothpicks or atop a slice of cucumber. 
A jar of marinated mushrooms or arti- 
choke hearts become cocktail fare with 
a toothpick. A small jar of caviar 
becomes an elegant focus placed in a 
well of cream cheese surrounded by 
melba wafers or crackers. 

And what refrigerator does not 
always contain the most versatile food 
product to come to the aid of tidbit 
chefs — a can of crescent rolls! As 
tartlets, they can be filled with a 
quiche mixture, deviled ham and 
mustard topped with sour cream, 
chopped chicken and almonds with soy 
sauce or a dozen other things. As turn- 
overs, they can be stuffed with cream 
cheese, chopped mushrooms and dill 
weed, or grated cheddar and green 
chilies, or deviled ham and pineapple 
chunks, to name a few. Almost any 
little leftover can become elegant with 
a can of crescent rolls. 

Variety is the spice in hors 
d’oeuvres. Try to balance cold with hot 
ones. When serving before dinner (a 


party of 8 or 10), have three different 
kinds. For an evening affair of drink- 
ing and munching, allow 10 to 15 kinds 
for a party of 20 to 30. Most recipes 
prepare well in advance and either 
freeze or refrigerate, so the party-day 
burden is light. Following are three 
cold hors d’oeuvres and three hot 
ones: 


CRAB SPREAD 
1 - 8 oz. pkg. cream cheese 
1 - 6 oz. froz. pkg. snow crab or crab/shrimp 

1 Tbsp. milk 

1 tsp. or more of horseradish 

Drain the crab meat well and pick out 
any membrane — even with snow or 
king crab. Don’t use canned crab. 
Cream the cheese with the milk and 
add horseradish and crabmeat. Blend 
well. Make 1/2 cup of your favorite 
cocktail sauce (a blend of catsup, 
horseradish and lemon juice). Firmly 
mound the spread on a platter and 
chill. Before serving, frost with sauce 
and serve with crackers. Can be made 
two days ahead and spread with sauce 
just before serving. 


BLEU CHEESE-GARLIC DIP 


1 envelope garlic salad dressing mix 
1 Tbsp. vinegar 

1/2 c. crumbled bleu cheese 

1/4 c. chopped chives 

2 c. sour cream 


Blend together all ingredients well. 
Chill, covered, at least one hour. Serve 
in a glass dish surrounded by bite- 
sized pieces of fresh vegetables: cel- 
ery, carrots, cucumber, turnip, cauli- 
flower, radishes, broccoli, green 


pepper. 


STEAK TARTARE 

6 anchovy fillets 

1 lb. ground round, top quality 
1/4 c. finely chopped onion 

2 Tbsp. chopped parsley, fresh 
2 egg yolks 

1/2 tsp. Worcestershire 

1/4 tsp. salt 

dash of pepper 

1/2 tsp. prepared mustard 

2 Tbsp. capers, drained 

party rye, buttered 


Mash one anchovy in bowl with fork. 
Add beef, onion, parsley, egg yolks, 
Worcestershire, salt, pepper and mus- 
tard. Mix lightly with fork until well 
combined. Mix in drained capers. 
Press mixture lightly into an oiled 21⁄2- 
cup mold. Refrigerate, covered, until 
very well chilled, about two hours. 
Unmold on chilled serving plate. Gar- 
nish with rolled anchovy fillets and 
arrange bread around mold. 

Usually I do not tell people what this 
is when serving it, avoiding prejudg- 
ments. Tartare lovers adore this recipe 
and the ‘‘anti-raw’’ contingent always 
enjoys it. If there is any left over, I find 
it cooks up into a delicious hamburger 
stroganoff (saute chopped onions, add 
tartare and brown, add sour cream, 
heat and serve with rice or noodles). 

Hot hors d’oeuvres go very quickly, 
as you well know. I heat them one or 
two varieties at a time and find no 
need for warming trays, for they dis- 
appear before they cool. Hot trays can 
serve a useful purpose, but keep the 
heat low, otherwise guests tend to 
burn either their fingers or tongues on 
oven-hot tidbits! 

A versatile hot recipe follows, pro- 
vided by Helen Wise of Soroptimist 
International of Bucks County. 


CHEESE WAFERS 

1/4 Ib. oleo 

1/4 lb. grated sharp Cheddar 
1 c. flour 

1/4 tsp. salt 

1/8 tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. dry mustard 


Sift flour, salt, pepper and mustard 
together. Cream oleo until soft. Add 
grated cheese slowly. Add flour slow- 
ly. Knead well with hands until 
blended and workable. Roll into two 
rolls, about 11⁄4” in diameter. Chill, 
preferably overnight. Slice about 1/4” 
thick and bake on ungreased cookie 
sheet 8 to 10 minutes at 375°. To vary 
the recipe, before rolling, divide the 
dough into three small bowls. Add 1/4 
cup chopped walnuts to one and blend. 
Add 1 tsp. paprika and 1/2 tsp. 
Tabasco to one and blend well. Then 
proceed with rolling and chilling. 
Other variations are only limited by 
your imagination — crumbled bacon, 
green chilies, caraway seeds, etc. The 
rolls can be kept wrapped in Saran 
Wrap in the refrigerator for at least a 
week. Makes 2 to 3 dozen. 

What cocktail party does not offer 
frankfurters in some form? Why vary 
from the expected . . . try these! 


BUTTERFLY FRANKS 

1 lb. frankfurters 

3/4 c. catsup or barbecue sauce 

3 Tbsp. prepared mustard 

5-10 dashes of Tabasco 

Cut a thin slice from both ends of 
franks and then cut each into 4 pieces. 
Cut a cross about 1/4’’ deep at each 
end of each section. In skillet, fry 
franks until ends curl out and edges 
are brown — about 5 to 7 minutes. 
Combine barbecue sauce, mustard, 
Tabasco and add to franks. Stir until 
franks are well coated and sauce 
begins to thicken. Serve hot with 
toothpicks. Can be frozen, then thawed 
and reheated in a saucepan for about 


10 minutes. Makes 40. 

Minted clams also provide endless 
variations in hors d’oeuvres. This 
recipe, an original of Beverly Dough- 
erty of Wrightstown, is top drawer. 


CLAM CRISPS 

1 Tbsp. onion 

1 Tbsp. oleo 

11/2 Tbsp. flour 

1/4 tsp. Worcestershire 

garlic powder to taste 

1 can minced clams, undrained 

12 thin slices fresh, doughy bread 

chopped dill and melted butter 

Cook onions in butter 2 to 3 minutes 

and remove from heat. Blend in flour, 

Worcestershire, and garlic powder. 

Stir in clams and liquid. Cook over low 

heat until mixture thickens. Cool about 

1/2 hour. Flatten each trimmed bread 

slice with rolling pin. Spread thinly 

with filling and roll up jelly roll 

fashion. Cut in thirds. Place on greased 

baking sheet, brush with butter and 

sprinkle with dill. Bake at 400° for 10 

to 12 minutes. Makes 36. Can freeze 

before cutting and baking. Can be 

made a day ahead and refrigerated. 
If you are entertaining in small num- 

bers, make up large recipes of appe- 

tizers and build up an assortment in 

your freezer — ready and waiting for 

future use. The only way to enjoy your 

own soirees is to have the bulk of the 

preparation behind you. So plan ahead 

and be a guest at your next party! W 


gton 
Fashion Corner 


Warrington Shopping Center 


YOUR 


BANKAMERICARD 


Warrington, Pa. 


DI 3-2030 


| Sportswear e Ladies & Junior Dresses — Contemporary 
EZA Daily 9:30 — 5:30 Fri. ’til 9:00 Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 
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PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6':-14': 25 02. CANS 


ZA 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 


For those who think 
two HUNDRED is a crowd — 


OLSON’S 


"Tale of 5 Countries” 
“deluxe” 
Escorted Tour of Europe 
Limited to 36 Discerning 
Travelers 


Leave N.Y. Sept. 18, 
Return Oct. 2. 


$1498 all-inclusive 
(Airfare subject to change) 


EXCLUSIVELY through 
Clyde Walton’s 


WORLD HORIZONS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


ROUTE 309, North of Quakertown 
Call 536-0766 
All Day — All Night — All Year 
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by Marvin Radoff, M.D. 


Dear Friends, 

Most cross-country travelers return 
from the western states, senses reeling 
from the wondrous scenery of the Na- 
tional Parks, and they worry over the 
conditions of their dusty, tired vehicles, 
and cast anxious glances at calendars 
which warn of impending schedules of 
work and school. What luxury to still 
have several weeks to wander, and 
what better plan than to avoid the mid- 
western turnpikes and come back 
‘“‘over the top” through Canada! 

We passed through Mitchell, South 
Dakota, home of the Corn Palace — a 
rural Madison Square Garden, whose 
plebeian walls were decorated, inside 
and out, with bicentennial theme 
collages of corn kernel, tassel, cob, and 
stalk, which at this time of year (May) 
have been picked fairly clean of last 
year’s harvest by the wintering birds, 
who can afford to cancel southern 
flights since so bountiful a feast 
remains uncovered by snow. A new 
crop allows redecoration each fall. 
Veering northeast from here, we en- 
tered Minnesota, which we had known 
only by the license plates boasting the 
state’s 10,000 lakes. The yearly melt of 
the fabled snows which cover this 
basin-like region sustain these lakes 
first created by the retreating glaciers 
of this northern plateau. They are 
watched over by the most beautiful 
farms in the whole U.S.A.; beautiful 
not so much because of topography — 
Bucks County’s rolling farmland, and 
the valleys of the Cumberland and 
Shenandoah are far more picturesque 
— but because of the diligence with 
which they are maintained. The fields 
were freshly-plowed and the symmet- 
rically furrowed acreage encircled 
freshly-whitewashed houses and barns 
guarded by sparkling blue silos, stand- 


ing as proud sentinels. They whispered 
a cautious propriety, each mimicking 
its neighbor in every way — identical as 
to size, buildings, and equipment, and 
color as well. They are truly remarkable 
for their conformity and care — no 
speck of trash, or abandoned tool, 
awaiting next century’s antique hunt- 
er, mars the landscape. Northern Euro- 
pean traits of tidiness extend into the 
towns where no urban blight pocks 
their trim avenues. 

A short side trip took us to Pipestone, 
where outcroppings of quartz signal the 
barely-covered layers of brick red 
aluminum silicate which have been 
pried apart for hundreds of years to 
supply the stock for peace-pipes of 
generations of the Plains Indians. Al- 
though the area is a National Monu- 
ment, it is still available to the Indians 
to quarry the stone for their ceremonial 
pipes. The reddish stone is soft, yet 
resistant to crumbling, so that it can be 
shaped and carved into the pipes which 
are so important to the Indian tradi- 
tions. There is a museum there, where 
we watched the material being worked 
in much the same manner as it had 
been for many centuries. 

Plodding eastward we came to 
Rochester, where the Mayo family built 
a city devoted to the healing arts and 
the ill of the entire world journey here 
as though to Lourdes. The statuary in 


the parks remind all supplicants of their 
benefactors’ holding out scalpel and 
herb. A short distance farther, the flat 
lands began to lift and we entered the 
hardwood forests which we easterners 
accept as our rightful due. Except for 
the aspen we had not seen any major 
stand of deciduous trees in many 
months. These hills guard the head- 
waters of the Mississippi and resemble 
the Delaware Water Gap, except that 
we have seen how these streams grow 
mightily to the river delta with its 
myriad of bayous, 1,000 miles to the 
south. We crossed over into Wisconsin 
and saw their dairy farms, well-tended 
but not to be compared with the gems of 
Minnesota’s granary. The Wisconsin 
Dells resemble the glens of New York’s 
Finger Lakes and are the summer 
resorts for the beer burghers of Mil- 
waukee. Lake Michigan is an inland 
sea, and Chicago its port of entry. We 
double-parked to see Picasso’s Corten 
Steel Delilah, guarding the City Hall 
captained so long by Mayor Daley, and 
then rode the Loop to the Field 
Museum with its miles of halls devoted 
to history, both natural and bizarre. 
These buildings along the lakefront are 
the relics of the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 celebrating the 
400th anniversary of the discovery of 
America. There are exciting exhibits of 
Anthropology, Natural History, Indus- 
try and Science. We toured the re- 
nowned Coal Mine, a simulated des- 
cent to the galleries, while the train is 
actually moving uphill. 

We drove past the steel mills of Ham- 
mond and Gary, built on the sand dunes 
of Indiana on the southern shore of 
Lake Michigan. We sojourned at Battle 
Creek to hear the snap, crackle, and 
pop of the breakfast cereal industry. To 
see kernels of corn and rice transferred 
into flakes and crisps is to get a glimpse 
into the alchemy of modern technology. 
Then north of Detroit to Flint, where 
we followed a Buick from tailpipe to 
hood ornament, assembled by workers 
reading newspapers and sipping cokes 
between turns of an air wrench, tight- 
ening the four lugs positioned by their 
coworker just astern. His equally-bored 
participation is limited to guiding hood 
onto front end, and starting those lugs 
on the bolts which will hold it in place. 


The start of this line is a squarish 
assemblage of metal from Gary or 
Hammond and the end is the capping of 
the tank into which has just been 
splashed 21/2 gallons of gasoline. Could 
one believe that a sandwich-munching 
carhop just takes his place at the wheel, 
turns the key in the ignition, and that 
barely-organized jumble of parts, 
which only minutes earlier had been 
residing in bins on three floors of this 
ordinary looking building and had been 
seemingly haphazardly hung onto a 
dozen conveyor belts, actually ignites 


and moves onto an exerciser which 
permits the motor to spin through a 
three or four-gear test run? Never 
again will we wonder why there are so 
many adjustments necessary at the 
1,000 mile visit. The truly amazing 
thing is that any of these cars actually 
work! 

We then sidled between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie to test our King’s 
English once again. One immediately 
senses the relaxation of mid-Canada — 
the pace is definitely slower here; that 

(Continued on page 65) 


Bucks county apparel 


WOMEN’S 


factory outlet 


WITH CLASS 


Name Brands — First Quality Merchandise 


UP TO 5Q. OFF 
PHONE: 348-9522 


S&S 


BANKAMERICARD 
aaa 


LOCATION — 3617 Old Easton Hwy. Behind Conti’s Restaurant 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 10 — 5:30 pm Fri. 10 — 9 pm 


MERCER 


MUSEUM SHOP 


Original Bobbins used in the Textile Mills 


for Twisting and Turning 


NOW CANDLESTICKS! 


THE BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


PINE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


PHONE: 345-0210 


e Hand dipped candles 
e Moulded candles 


Ample Parking 
from Green Street 
Closed Monday Only 


In Business Over 50 Years 


Watson's Insurance 
Agency Inc. 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
Contact: FRANK J. McCORMICK 


HOURS: DAILY 8:30 — 4:30 


CALL: 348-9063 


834 No. Easton Hwy. Doylestown, Pa. 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Red Lion Tim 
Excellence in Dining 
“There’s no doubt this 

is the best restaurant 
in Bucks County.” 


(Leonard Lear, 
Dining Critic) 


516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 
Since 1730 (215) 788-3153 


Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 


WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
Starting May 9, Open 7 Days a Week 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
SUNDAY 1—8 p.m. 
Reservations Suggested 


257-9954 


Your Host — Ron DuBree 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 
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RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTA 


Boswell’s, located in the center of Buckingham, 
Pa. (near New Hope and Doylestown) Owner: 
Cora E. Boswell. 

Boswell’s show their appreciation of their 
patrons who have made it possible for the 
restaurant to approach its’ twenty-first year. 
Many are second generation families who are 
still enjoying the quality-consistent food served 
at Boswell’s. 

The restaurant is known for its deliciously 
different sandwiches, luncheon platters and the 
diversified dinner menu. 

Mrs. Boswell and her personnel are most 
gracious and hospitable — they make you glad 
you chose to dine at Boswell’s. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


\———' Tues., Wed., 
72 Thurs., Fri. 
~—— 911:00 to 2:30 
nA a 
Mt m? Æ 5:00 to 8:00 
gf =i" Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
ae c+" Sunday Dinners 


oe = 12:30 to 7:30 
Se cea Closed Monday 


Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
348-3539 


PLUMSTEADVILLE INN 


American Heritage Fare 


Lunch and Dinner 
Piano Bar and Snacks 


Until Late Hours 
NIGHTLY : 


Route 611 È : 
Plumsteadville, Pa. 7 


766-7500 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, South River Road, New Hope, PA. 
New owners, new menu, new decor. This 
famous ‘‘country french’ restaurant is as 
enchanting as ever. Superb food, drinks, service. 
Lunch and dinner daily. Dancing to live music. 
Credit cards welcome. Reservations: (215) 
862-2432. 


Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 
family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 


“A metres 


is 


from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We'd like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Starting 
May 9 open 7 days a week 11:30 a.m. - closing. 
Sunday 1 - 8. Reservations appreciated, 
257-9954. Ron and Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 


HISTORIC 
e oy 278 Laven de, 
So Pe. Hall 
‘3 4 Bill ieee Prop. 


Now under new 
Owner /Management 


2 z» once again 
elegant dining 


Closed for Lunch for Winter Season 
Dinner from 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 

Closed Mondays 

Banquet Facilities 


(215) 968-3888 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 

Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2a. 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 

Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


Peter. Maas 


ANDIRON 
INN 


Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 
Late snack menu 


served 'til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 
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HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 


Wrs F] 7 if 


INVITING! 
A visit to Chez Odette is like a 
visit to an old friend's house. In 
a word...inviting! Owners Ann 
and Jack greet you at the door. 
You're shown to your favorite 

table. Your favorite waitress 
takes your order. Warm, friendly, 
familiar, inviting —at lunch, dinner 

and afterwards all year long 


CHEZ ODETTE! 


S. River Rd, New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 
Reservations, credit cards welcome 


a 
Se0MI 


The Leopard is on the rampage....... y 
He's knocking down his walls, y D 
tearing apart his restaurant and 
lounge and is inviting you to 
watch it all 
happen. Join the 
Leopard any night 
of the week and 
be amazed by his 
exploits. You'll see 
him rebuild his 
jungle into the 
finest Restaurant 


p 
G 


North East 
Continent. 


At The Holiday inn — 
3499 Street Rd. (E. of Rte. 1) 
Cornwells Heights 


638-1500| 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Inn 


Elegant Dining in 
an old country 


setting. 
794-7883 
Closed Monday 
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American charm. 


LUNCHES 
Lunches Daily 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
SPECIAL LUNCHES 
DAILY 

PHONE — 847-2464 


atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


N 


Tuesday thru Saturday 
Sunday Dinners 


COCKTAILS & CASUAL DINING 
Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 


DINNERS 
Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat 
5 to 10 p.m. 

1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


DINNER SPECIALS 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 
& THURSDAY 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 


requested. 766-7500. 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open 
daily for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Featuring American and Continental cui- 
sine served in an Early American candlelit 
atmosphere. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 


ANOR E., 
V FEATURING Za 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 


Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 
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— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. - Sat. Evenings 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 


Sun. & Mon. 


11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


Casa Conti 


The landmark in Glenside 
10 PRIVATE BANQUET ROOMS 


SEATING FROM 10 TO 600 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


The Answer to Any 
Catering Question 
Smorgasbord Buffet 
Wednesday & Friday Evenings 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 
setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend 
Tavern — Easton and Jenkintown Rds., Glen- 
side, Pa. TU4-4448. The Conti Family serves 
their guests with a hospitality that has become 
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PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


their trademark. There are ten private banquet 
rooms, the Florentine Lounge, Around the Bend 
Tavern (Lower Level Mon.-Sat.) and the Main 
Dining Room to accommodate any affair. Wed- 
ding Receptions are their specialty. Luncheon 
and Dinners served daily as well as an Inter- 
national Smorgasbord Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. The Casa Conti, the answer to any 
dining question. Tuesday-Sunday (AE). 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 


Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


Owned and operated by the 
Conti Family since 1919. 
EASTON & JENKINTOWN RDS. 
TU 4-4448 
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= THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN = 
$ BRISTOL, PA. $ 
$ U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike $ 
= Phone: 788-8400 + 
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Levittown Shopping Center 
n ond m! Levittown, Pa. 
st0P 19 10 so Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
say 4° Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 


Bella Pizza II 
Falls - Tullytown Rd. 
Lakeside Shopping Center 
Levittown 
Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


Bella Pizza I 
Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 

Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 

94 5-4977 945-4277 
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Bella Pizza II 
413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Bristol 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
785-6584 
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What’s 


Happening 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


April 1 — BERNIE PARENT GOALATHON — Hockey players of 
all ages can shoot on a life-size replica of Flyers’ #1 Goalie. 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 5 - 9 p.m. 

April 1 — REGGIE LEACH — Last area appearance before 
playoff. Reggie will sign autographs in Gimbels Ct. area, 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 7 - 9 p.m. 

April 1-10 — FASHIONS ON FLOATS WITH FLOWERS — 
Spring fashions from our stores on beautifully-decorated 
floats formerly seen in the Miss U.S.A. Pageant and the 
Presidential Inaugural Parade. Oxford Valley Mall, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 


April 2 — EASTER BABY PARADE — Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. Hundreds of dollars in prizes as well as 
Capt. Noah, Easter Bunny, Big Bird, and Miss Bucks 
County. Wanamaker Court (formation) 9:30 a.m. 


April 2, 3 — HEART OF BUCKS ANTIQUE SHOW & SALE, 
benefit American Heart Assn. of Bucks County. Council 
Rock H.S., Swamp Rd., Newtown. Over 40 dealers. Sat. 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sun. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Donation $1.50. 


April 4 — THIRD PA. ANNUAL HEALTH & WELFARE CON- 
FERENCE of the United Way of Bucks County. Lavender 
Hall, Route 532, Newtown, Pa. Open to public. $8.00, 
including luncheon. Information: 215:949-1660. 


April 12, 13, 14 — BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES DEALERS 
ASSN. SHOW, Warrington Country Club, Almshouse Rd. & 
U. S. 611, Warrington, Pa. 


April 13-16 — CUSTOM & ANTIQUE CAR SHOW — A dozen 
beautiful cars in Gimbels and Wanamaker Courts, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


April 16 — CENTRAL BUCKS “SUNSHINE WALK,” 20-mile 
Walkathon for the benefit of Bucks County Chapter March 
of Dimes. Registration 8 a.m. at Central Bucks West H.S., 
Doylestown, Pa. RAIN OR SHINE! 


April 17-23 — WINNEBAGO SHOW — An inside-outside show, 
featuring nothing but Winnebagos. Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. Mall-wide event. 


April 18, 19, 20 — BOOK SALE, sponsored by Friends of Free 
Library of Southampton, benefit of the library. Large variety 
of new books for children & adults. Sale hours same as 
library hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 7 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


April 20 — ANNUAL COLLEGE VISITATION DAY, West 
Chester State College. For more information, call Herbert 
Lee, Office of Admissions, 215:436-3411. 


April 21 — BOOK AND AUTHOR LUNCHEON, sponsored by 
Readers’ Roundtable of Bucks County Free Library, at the 
Fountainhead, New Hope, Pa. Tickets on sale at the Library, 
50 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 


April 22 — NATIONAL FINALS — AMERICAN LEGION 
ORATORICAL CONTEST, Memorial Bldg., Washington 
Crossing State Park, Washington Crossing, Pa. 


April 23 — CENTRAL BUCKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
6th ANNUAL DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARDS, 
Warrington Country Club, Warrington, Pa. 


April 23 — SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS CEREMONY, Washing- 
ton Crossing Foundation, Memorial Bldg., Washington 
Crossing State Park, Washington Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. 


April 23 — BUCKS COUNTY OPERA ASSN. presents Puccini 
double bill, “Il Tabarro”’ and ‘*Gianni Schicchi,” for benefit 
of Academy of Vocal Arts, Phila. Central Bucks East H.S. 
auditorium, Holicong & Anderson Rds., Holicong. 8 p.m. 
Tickets available by contribution only; call 215:348-9397. 


April 24 — LOWER BUCKS “SUNSHINE WALK,” 20-mile 
Walkathon for the benefit of Bucks County Chapter March 
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of Dimes. Registration 8 a.m. at Core Creek Park, Lang- 
horne, Pa. RAIN OR SHINE! 


April 30 — SAINT MARY HOSPITAL DINNER DANCE, Hilton 
Inn Northeast, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTS 


April 1-23 — ISRAELI ARTISTS '77, a group show of sculpture, 
paintings and graphics by 12 prominent Israeli artists. 
Newman Galleries, 1625 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Information 215:LO 3-1779. 


April 1-30 — ENTRIES BEING ACCEPTED for 1st Annual Art 
Show & Sale sponsored by the Upper Bucks Art League to 
be held in May. Entry forms and information by calling K. 
Lowman, 215:536-4508. 


April 1-30 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 122 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. featuring landscape themes in 
ceramics and blown glass by Robert Palusky. Hours: Mon. - 
Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


April 1 thru May 2 — “FOLIO °76,"" Exhibition of Bicentennial 
artwork provided by Cheltenham Graphics Guild. Hicks Art 
Center Gallery at Bucks County Community College, 
Swamp Rd., Newtown. 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open to public. 
Free admission. 


April 5 — SPRING BASIC DRAWING CLASS begins at Doyles- 
town United Methodist Church, 320 Swamp Rd., sponsored 
by Doylestown Art League. 10 lessons — $35. 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. Teacher: Dorothy Young. 


April 6 — SPRING WATERCOLOR CLASS begins at Doylestown 
United Methodist Church, 320 Swamp Rd., sponsored by 
Doylestown Art League. 10 lessons — $35. 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. Teacher: Arthur Skwierzynski. 


April 17 — OWLS, FOWLS AND OTHER WILD THINGS, The 
Art Spirit, 5 Leigh St., Clinton, New Jersey. Closed Weds. 
Includes drawings and prints. 


April 28, 29 — JURYING OF ART SAMPLES to be entered into 
the 1977 Jenkintown Festival of the Arts to be held on June 
12th. 7 to 9 p.m. at the Jenkintown Library, Old York Road 
& Vista St., Jenkintown, Pa. Information 215:884-0593. 


April 30 — ART AUCTION, sponsored by Chalfont-New Britain 
Welcome Wagon Club for benefit of WHYY-TV, public 
television station. Student Lounge, Gwynedd-Mercy Col- 
lege, Gwynedd Valley, Pa., 8 p.m. Tickets $2.00, at the 
door. Patron of Arts donation of $15 entitles donor to 2 
tickets plus signed, numbered lithograph by noted Bucks 
County Artist, James Groody. Call 215:822-8257. 
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CONCERTS 


April 1 — LENAPE CHAMBER ENSEMBLE, Upper Tinicum 
Lutheran Church, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets: 
adults $3.50, students & senior citizens $2.00. Information 
215:294-9361. 


April 2 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Marcy 
Rosen, cellist, guest soloist. Central Bucks East High 
School, Buckingham, Pa. 8:30 p.m. 


April 7 — MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, All-Star Forum, 1530 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 8 p.m. Ticket information 
215:PE5-5266. 


April 17 — GREATER TRENTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
featuring Albert Ludecke and the Mohler Theatre Organ in 
an All French Music Program, War Memorial Building, 
Highway 1 and Route 29, Trenton, N.J. 


April 17 — THE LUPOT STRING QUARTET, Brandywine River 
Museum, Chadds Ford, Pa. 5 p.m. Tickets $2.50 - $5.00. 
Information 215:388-7601. 


April 17 — NESHAMINY - LANGHORNE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL CONCERT BAND, Memorial Building, Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, Washington Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. 


April 21 — ELENA OBRAZTSOVA, Mezzo-soprano. All-Star 
Forum, 1530 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 8 p.m. Ticket 
information 215:PE5-5266. 


April 21 — MINNESOTA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, West 
Chester State College, West Chester, Pa. Tickets $6.00. 
Information 215:436-2266. 


April 22, 23 — “A BACH WEEKEND,” Cantata Singers of 
Quakertown, at Quakertown H.S., 600 Park Ave. Apr. 22 at 
8:30 p.m., tickets $4.00; Apr. 23 at 10:30 a.m., tickets $2.00; 
Apr. 23 at 2:30 p.m., tickets $4.00. For tickets, call 
215:536-7334. 


April 24 — COUNCIL ROCK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SELECT 
CHOIR, Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State 
Park, Washington Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. FREE. 


April 24 — ORCHESTRA SOCIETY OF PHiLADELPHIA, INC. 
performing compositions by Lincoln Baxter and Burt 
Fenner. Main auditorium, Drexel University, 32nd & 
Chestnut, Philadelpia, Pa. William Smith conducting. 
8:30 p.m. Admission free. 


April 30 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT, National Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa, 
Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. 8:00 p.m. Tickets sold only in 
advance, not at door. Fund-raiser for the non-profit sym- 
phony. Information 215:345-0600. 


April 30 — JOAN MORRIS & WILLIAM BOLCOM performing 
America’s great songs. Gershwin and Cole Porter, Mont- 
gomery County Community College, 340 DeKalb Pike, Blue 
Bell, Pa. 8:30 p.m. General admission $4.00. 


FILMS 


April 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24, 30, May 1 — WEEKEND FILMS, 
Franklin Institue, 20th & Pkwy, Philadelphia. 11:15 a.m. 
and 2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. Free with museum admis- 
sion. For film titles call 215:448-1598. 


April 3 — “A KING IN NEW YORK,” Chaplin’s last major 
production. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free admission. 


April 6 — MOVIES-AT-McCARTER, ‘Farewell My Lovely,” 
McCarter Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 8 & 10 p.m. Tickets 
$2.00. 


April 10 — “IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRING,” an improbable 
comedy about a trick baseball allergic to bats. New Jersey 
State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. 
Free admission. 


April 15, 16 — FILM FESTIVAL sponsored by Friends of the 
Free Library of Southampton. Adults welcome Fri. evening, 
8 p.m. Children’s films Sat. 1 p.m. Film titles to be 
announced. Free admission. 


April 17 — “VISUAL RHYTHM,” Avant-garde films of the 
surrealist by Ray, Leger, Duchamp and Sheeler. New Jersey 
State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. 
Free admission. 


April 24 — “PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS,” Avant-garde 
films of the surrealist by Ray, Richter and Dulac. New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 
3 p.m. Free admission. 


April 25, 26 — MOVIES-AT-McCARTER, ‘‘Loose Ends,” 
McCarter Theatre Company, at 10 McCosh Hall, Princeton, 
N.J. 7 & 9 p.m. Tickets $1.50. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


April 2, 3 — “KID FROM LEFT FIELD,” Fantasy about a nine- 
year-old manager in the major leagues. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 1 & 3 p.m. on 
Saturdays and 1 p.m. on Sundays. No age restrictions. 


April 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24, 30, May 1 — WEEKEND 
LECTURES — “Ben Franklin: Scientist & Inventor” at 
Franklin Institute, 20th & Pkwy, Philadelphia. 45-minute 
presentatiog featuring 18th century magic show, Franklin’s 
inventions & recreation of Franklin’s kite experiment. 
Shows at 12:30 p.m. and 2:30 p.m. 


April 9, 10 — “IT HAPPENS EVERY SPRING,” comedy about a 
trick baseball. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. 1 & 3 p.m. 


April 16 — CHILDREN’S MUSICAL THEATRE production of 
“Robin Hood.” New Hope-Solebury H.S., 10 a.m.; Penn- 
ridge Lower H.S., 5th St., Perkasie, 2:30 p.m.; Log College 
dr. H.S., Norristown Rd., Warminster 7:30 p.m. Admission 
50c. 


April 16, 17 — “ANGELS IN THE OUTFIELD,” A tough 
baseball manager is promised celestial help. New Jersey 
State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 1 & 3 p.m. 
on Saturday and 1 p.m. on Sunday. No age restrictions. 


April 18 to 28 — DELAWARE VALLEY SCIENCE FAIR, Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy & Science. Science exhibits by 
Delaware Valley students, grades 7-12. For application and 
information call 215:448-1156. 


April 23, 24 — “TALES & FABLES,” Selected shorts including 
‘*Me and You Kangaroo.” New Jersey State Museum, 
205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 1 & 3 p.m. on Saturday, 
1 p.m. on Sunday. 


April 30, May 1 — “LITTLE LEAGUE MOOCHIE” — The 
team faces an ethical problem of truth vs. winning. New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 
1 & 3 p.m. on Saturday, 1 p.m. on Sunday. No age 
restrictions. 


THEATRE 


April 1, 2 — “THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK” (Opening 
Night, March 31st) performed by the Harlequin Club of 
Central Bucks High School West in the high school auditor- 
ium. 8 p.m. Tickets available at the door: $2.00, $1.50. 


April 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 — “DESIGN FOR 
LIVING” by Noel Coward. McCarter Theatre Company, 
Princeton, N.J. Ticket information 609:921-8700. 


April 4, 5 — “THE BELLE OF AMHERST,” Julie Harris at the 
McCarter Theatre Company, Princeton, N.J. Ticket infor- 
mation 609:921-8700. 


April 12 — TWYLA THARP DANCE COMPANY, McCarter 
Theatre Company, Princeton, N.J. 8 p.m. Ticket informa- 
tion 609:921-8700. 


April 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30 — “FINISHING TOUCHES” by 
Jean Kerr. Dutch Country Players, Route 563, one mile east 
of Route 63, near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets Fri. $2.50, Sat. $3.00. 


April 26-30 — “DARK OF THE MOON” produced by Little 
Theatre, Turk’s Head Playhouse, West Chester State 
College, West Chester, Pa. 8:00 p.m. Ticket information 
215:436-2533. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


April 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24, 30, May 1 — ‘CELESTIAL 
NATURE WALK” — Fels Planetarium, Franklin Institute, 
20th & Pkwy, Phila. A look at constellations visible from 
amateur astronomer’s backyard. Sat. 4 p.m., Sun. 1 p.m. 
Admission charge. 


April 6, 13, 20, 27 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
PROGRAM. Free introductory lectures every Wednesday at 
1 p.m. and 8 p.m. 62 W. State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Information 215:348-4718 or in Lower Bucks 215:752-3193. 


April 7 — “ASPECTS OF URETHANE CHEMISTRY,” Dr. 
Mascioli of Air Products, Inc., West Chester State College, 
West Chester, Pa. Opportunities in industrial chemistry. 
Information 215:436-2978. 
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NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA ... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 
designate. 


Subscription 
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BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 

Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
36 mos. at $21.00 All Others: Add $2.00 


6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 = a. 
ak O New Subscription 
12 mos. at $7.50 
O Renewal 


24 mos. at $14.00 O Gift Subscription 


Name 

Address 

City 

Send as Gift to: 
Name 


Address 


City 
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April 7 — SPRING GARDEN TUNE-UP, Lecture by horticultur- 
ist Ann Wertsner Wood. Rose Garden Restaurant, John 
Wanamaker, King of Prussia. 9:30 a.m. Free tickets in 
advance from Gift Wrap Desk, 3rd level. 


April 14 — PUBLIC SCULPTURE IN PHILADELPHIA — Slide 
lecture, Rose Garden Restaurant, John Wanamaker, King 
of Prussia. 9:30 a.m. Free tickets in advance from Gift Wrap 
Desk, 3rd level. 


April 21 — LOSING WEIGHT & KEEPING IT OFF, lecture by 
Marilyn Price Birnhak, area director of Weight Watchers. 
John Wanamaker, King of Prussia, Rose Garden Restau- 
rant, 9:30 a.m. Free tickets in advance from Gift Wrap 
Desk, 3rd level. 


April 25 — HISTORY OF MORAVIANS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
series of 3 lectures, Mercer Museum Library, Doylestown, 
Pa. 10 a.m. Admission $4.00 each or $10 for series. For 
information call Mercer Museum. 


April 28 — HAIR NOW — Representative of John Wanamaker 
Beauty Salon, King of Prussia store, shows newest styles 


and techniques, and answers questions. Rose Garden 
Restaurant, 9:30 a.m. Free tickets in advance from Gift 
Wrap Desk, 3rd level. 


April 30 — WHAT’S HAPPENING IN HOME FASHIONS, 
lecture covering window treatment and fabrics, wallcover- 
ings, subtlety or drama. Development of a room from cradle 
to college. To be held at The Market Place, 2400 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Open to the public. Morning and after- 
noon sessions. $5.00 admission charge. Call Ruth Lacks for 
further information. 215:885-6677. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN APRIL 1 thru 30 UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 


TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 


674-5105 


Mecon Warn. 


INTERNATIONAL, 
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without, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 
50 without; 1 - 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215: 
MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal 
holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215: 
794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 215: 
536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. 
Captured enemy aircraft from World War II, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 
mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 - 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. (Pearl S. Buck's home). 
Open Monday thru Friday for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Call 215:249-0100 for details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30-4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or other 
interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON INC., Fallsington. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Hours: Until 
May 15, Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. May 15 thru Sept. 15, 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Sept. 15 thru Nov. 15, Wed. 
thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays unless holiday. 
Admission. Groups by appointment. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, 
Pa. This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement 
by the late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast 
collection of artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and Sun- 
day at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No admission. For 
more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
Thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 - 4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults 
$1.50, Children under 12 75c. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 3'/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission. W 


BE NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 39) 


grade installations. 

Above-ground, on-ground, or in- 
ground, pools are available to fit every 
yard and pocketbook. If you are in the 
market, I would make two suggestions: 
(1) Read the book Swimming Pools, 
put out by Sunset Magazine, and (2) 
Check the Yellow Pages and spend an 
afternoon on the telephone collecting 
information about styles offered, price 
range, materials used, and warranties 
offered. The area abounds with deal- 
ers, and the following list only skims 
the surface, but it gives you an idea of 
what is available to help you bring a 
splash into your life! 


POOL DEALERS 

Custom Swimming Pools, Doyles- 
town: In-ground pools, concrete (gun- 
ite). Custom work. In business over 
20 years. 

Done-Well Pools, Colmar: In-ground 
pools, gunite construction. Also sell 
equipment and accessories. In busi- 
ness over 25 years. Specializes in re- 
building pools. Builders of both resi- 
dential and commercial pools. 

Holiday Pools, Fairless Hills and 
Levittown: In-ground and above- 
ground pools, also accessories such as 
fencing and redwood furniture. Carries 
The Turtle, an automatic pool-cleaning 
device. 

Leisure Living Pools, Chalfont: On- 
ground and in-ground pools. Steel wall 
construction with vinyl liner. 37 de- 
signs available. From $1,200, installed 
yourself. 80 percent of sales are self- 
installed. Offers a unique free Pool 
School that instructs you how to do the 
job yourself. A 16’ x 34’ pool with two 8’ 
steps should take two weekends. Ten- 
year warranty on liner. In business 22 
years. 

Mountain Lake, Doylestown: Motto 
is ‘‘Everything for your pool and 
patio.’’ In-ground pools, concrete con- 
struction. Has his own designs for 
everything from a baby pool up. Aver- 
age job is $7,000. Does restoration work 
of old pools. His ‘‘trademark’’ is a 
fountain — every pool he builds 
includes one! 

Nichols Pools, Bristol: Above-ground 


and in-ground pools, vinyl liners or in- 
sulated aluminum wall construction. 
Swim pool packages put together for 
homeowner. 50 percent of customers 
install their own. Stock designs. 10 
years or more warranty on liners, de- 
pending on manufacturer. Above- 
ground pools run $179 to $4,000. In- 
ground pools are $1,499 to $4,600, plus 
installation. In business over 20 years. 

Sylvan Pools, Doylestown: In-ground 
pools, patented Unipour concrete con- 
struction, also aluminum with vinyl 
liner. Hundreds of standard shapes 
plus unlimited creations. They’ve done 
a piano for Oscar Hammerstein, and an 
airplane! Some things are under war- 
ranty for the life of the pool. In business 
for 31 years. 

Suburban Corinthian Pools, Willow 
Grove: In-ground, aluminum construc- 
tion with vinyl liner; specially insu- 
lated, inorganic polyurethane spray 
(strength of 10’’ concrete wall with no 
settling or cracking) as recommended 
by National Pool Organization, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Pools range from $3,800 
and up, depending on accessories and 
equipment. Owner’s lifetime guar- 
antee. 

POOL MAINTENANCE 

Advanced Aquatics, Trevose: weekly 
maintenance 

Aqua Pool Service and Supply, 
Richboro 

Duke Pool Service, Centennial Shop- 
ping Cntr: opening pools and winter- 
izing, no weekly service 

Mountain Lake, Doylestown: valet 
service, once or twice a week for main- 
tenance and cleaning 

Personal Pool Care, 
weekly maintenance 

Summer Day Pool Service, Horsham: 
winterizing and summerizing 


Feasterville: 


SUPPLIES AND ACCESSORIES 

Atlas Vinyl Products, Levittown: 
domes and pool enclosures, solar 
systems 

Jim Dalton, Cabanas, Philadelphia: 
all-wood poolside structures and ano- 
dized pool enclosures for year-round 
use 

Delaware Valley Pool Service, Lang- 
horne 

Fretz Pool Company, New Britain: 
sells supplies only K 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 45) 


tion of 25c per passenger requested. 
Dispatcher can be reached at 348-2249. 

Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Transportation Committee 
met with officials in Harrisburg to dis- 
cuss temporary exit from I-95 south- 
bound to Rte. 413. Assurance was 
given that the improvement would be 
included in the ’77-’78 capital budget. 
Their Energy-Ecology Committee will 
study all forms of energy and recom- 
mend energy development programs. 

The Pennridge Chamber of Com- 
merce has retained Dan Bailey as con- 
sultant. He was former executive 
director of the Pearl S. Buck Founda- 
tion. 

Upper Bucks Chamber’s recent 
meetings have included programs of a 
film on the Alaskan oil pipeline, and 
advice on taxes by a tax consultant. 
The Chamber reports that when mem- 
bers of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce were polled recently, and asked 
what the Chamber should do to ease 
their problems, 70 percent replied 
‘“‘work to reduce federal regulation of 
business.” As the second and third 
most urgent tasks, members urged the 
Chamber to work to reduce inflation 
and to reduce federal taxation. 

ANNOUNCING: A day-long seminar 


entitled ‘‘Learning for Profit’ spon- 
sored by the Central Bucks Chamber 
of Commerce, to be held Wednesday, 
May 25, at the Warrington Country 
Club. Registration and coffee 8:30 
a.m.; luncheon 12 noon to 1:30, with 
guest speaker Judge Isaac Garb. 
Choice of 1 of 2 concurrent seminar 
sessions, morning and afternoon. Cost 
for Day: $15 for Central Bucks Cham- 
ber members; $20 for non-members. 
Attendance limited to 150, with ad- 
vance prepaid registration required. 
MORNING SESSIONS: ‘‘Retailing’’ 
(3 parts) includes Shoplifting & In- 
ternal Theft, with film ‘‘They’re Out to 
Get You,’’ and speaker Kenneth 
Biehn, D.A.; ‘‘Responsibilities of Re- 
tailer & Consumer,” with speaker 
Betsey Mikita; and a section on ‘‘Mer- 
chandising & Promotion,” with a 
guest speaker to be announced. 
“Human Relations”? will include a 
panel of three psychologists, covering 
‘‘Interrelations with Customers,”’ 
‘‘Relations with Staff,” and ‘‘Respon- 
siveness of Staff to the Community.’’ 
AFTERNOON SESSIONS: ‘‘Financial 
Management: Cash Management and 
Profit Management,” with panelists 
Paul Devine of SBA, Malcolm Taws 
and Leonard Montgomery of GBS; 
“Business Continuity’’ will feature 
speakers Edwin Johnson and W. Lloyd 
Snyder III. E 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED 


Raggedy Ann 


Famous Labels Women’s Apparel at Discount Prices 


ALL MERCHANDISE: 


e Guaranteed First Quality 


e Current Styles 


e Sold at Great Savings 
FASHIONS FROM LEADING EUROPEAN & DOMESTIC HOUSES 
DISCOUNTS FROM 30% to 60% AND MORE 


=" Raggedy Ann 


30 East State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8805 


HOURS: Daily 9:30 to 5:30 
Fri. to 9:00 
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ARTISTS/AUTHORS 
(Continued from page 22) 


day and it is important, however 
painful the task may be, to have every- 
thing in order. That is not the end. 
Thereafter whenever an art object was 
sold, the difference between the ap- 
praisal figure and the price obtained 
had to be recorded on the income tax 
form as income and taxed accordingly. 
Margaret and her daughter were very 
knowledgeable women in the art field, 
but what if they had not been, what if 
they had not had a practical and sym- 
pathetic appraiser, and a good estate 
attorney? 

Lee B. Lansberry, Doylestown, 
spoke to the Women’s Committee of 
the Bucks County Historical Society at 
their November meeting. His subject 
was “‘Estates and Wills.” He closed 
his talk by saying: 

“Ihave only skimmed the surface of 
the New Tax Reform Act of 1976. If I 
tried to cover the whole thing, it would 
take me the rest of the day and all of 
tomorrow. Even then, I would not do it 
thoroughly. By the way, some of you or 
your friends may think you can sell a 
painting or an unpublished manuscript 
for a dollar or two and thus fool the tax 
people. It doesn’t work. Everything 
has a market value. Ask your lawyer or 
your tax expert about the changes in 
the gift laws!”’ a 

RESOURCES: 
Edward G. Biester, Jr., Congressman, 

Washington 
Copyright Division, Library of Congress, 

Washington 

Library of Congress, Washington 

Michael Newton, Advocates for the Arts, New 
York City 

Harold G. Knight, Girard Bank, Philadelphia 

Free Library, Doylestown 

Legal Library, Doylestown 

Copyright Guide 1963, Pilpel and Gildberg 

Manual of Copyright Practice — Margaret 
Nicholson 

Pearce H. E. Aul, Attorney, Newtown 

Lee B. Lansberry, Attorney, Doylestown 

Bucks County Council for the Arts — ‘‘Money 

Management for the Arts” 

Alan C. Coltman, Trust Officer, Solebury 

National Bank, New Hope 

Wall Street Journal 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Doylestown Intelligencer 

W. H. Newbold’s Summary on Tax Reform Act 
Time Magazine 

AARP Newsletter — Retired citizens magazine 


TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 55) 


is, until you reach Toronto. Once again, 
the hubbub of a rapidly-growing 
metropolis, noisy with immigrants from 
throughout the British Empire, and 
their dissident East European neigh- 
bors as well. The architects are letting 
their wildest dreams become reality 
and one upside-down construction on a 
hillside houses the Museum of Science. 
Here, children, young and old, partici- 
pate in experiments from Astronomy to 
Zoology. Then, through more quiet 
countryside to cross into New York at 
the Thousand Islands, which will next 
month be awash with the wake of 


squadrons of motorboats. This is vaca- 
tion country for the would-be mariner, 
the lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway pro- 
viding water enough to launch the 
dreams of any yachtsman. 

Traveling due south, we went to 
Syracuse to pick up our daughter 
Nancy, who accompanied us on the 
final leg of our trip back to Yardley. We 
needed help to unpack the motor home, 
every nook and cranny of which was 
filled with souvenirs, and we needed 
help to sort our memories of the sights 
and sounds and smells we had savored 
these many months. The last ones had 
rushed by us so quickly that, as we 
drove into our driveway, it was almost 
as though we had been gone only a few 


days. The house was just as we had left 
it; our house-sitters had done a good 
job and all was well, except Daisy. She 
is a breed of English Sheep-dog and 
Bearded Collie and her coiffure is 
usually the envy of every clipped 
Poodle and smooth Beagle. Her shagay 
coat had not done too well during the 
winter months and they had been 
obliged to clip her. She didn’t know 
where to hide. She was so glad to see 
us, but couldn’t muster enough cour- 
age to let us share her shame! Oh, well 
— her hair will grow back and soon her 
strange visage will be just a fond 
memory to join the many others of our 
months on the road. u 

The Radoffs 


South of New Hope near Washington's Crossing, this rambling Colonial 
style rancher has 7 rooms, 1% baths on 1st floor plus expanded 2nd. 
floor with 3 rooms and half bath. Rear patio and lawn border the 
historic Delaware Canal. $87,500. 


@ associates 


Realtors 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


WARMINSTER TWP. 
NEAT, TRIM & SHIP-SHAPE $51, 900.00 
Truly fine bi-level with a welcoming foyer and pleasant, relaxing living 
room and dining room. Spacious dine-in kitchen. Three bedrooms and 
bath. Pull down stair for attic storage. Lower level has panelled den- 
bedroom family room with fireplace. Also powder room, and utility- 
laundry room. Garage, patio and fenced rear yard. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


50 ACRE FARM colonial stone and frame house. Immaculate con- 
dition. Red barn, large garage and corn crib, all well maintained. 2 acres 
wooded. Pond site. Privacy. Bucks County. $159,000.00. 


REAL ESTATE 


‘Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917: 


Quality was the first consideration when this spacious rancher was 
built. Located in Doylestown Township on better than an acre, this 
home features large living room with fireplace, dining room, kitchen 
with breakfast area, family room with fireplace and open beams, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 with built-in-study centers, 2% baths. New fenced-in tennis 
court. $89,900.00 PARKE WETHERILL ASSOC., Doylestown, Pa., 
1-348-3508 — anytime. 


parke 


wetherill 
associates, inc. 


realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 
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Charming village 
home in Historic 
Lumberville. 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, liv- 
ing room, dining 
room, kitchen — all 
in excellent, spotless 
condition. Off street 
parking. 


LOUIS 
FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


ej ee! 

ONCE A TAVERN 
Now a spacious stone house on 4 acres, Circa 1789, it has recently been 
updated to give its occupants an enviable home with many old features 
yet every modern convenience. Five working fireplaces, all different, add 
to its warmth and charm. Its 9 large rooms flow pleasantly to make it 
ideal for entertaining and functional living. All complimented by 
beautifully landscaped gardens and terraces. Brochures on request. 
Asking $88,000. 


96 West State Street 
Geo. H. 


WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 
sige Pennsylvania 18901 


YARDLEY, PA. 
CHARMING, STATELY, HANDSOME — 

— all words which describe this 2-story Colonial on almost an acre lot 
in Arborlea — but none are adequate. The huge sunken living room is 
breathtakingly inviting with its picture window and full stone fireplace 
wall. A Dutch door leads to a large screened porch that overlooks the 
brick terrace and beautifully landscaped private grounds. Even an or- 
dinary dinner takes on an aura of elegance in this fine dining room with 
French doors that also lead to the porch. The second floor master suite 
is off by itself and has its own ceramic tile bath and walk-in closet. There 
are two other large bedrooms and another bath. The basement play- 
room is great for the children’s hobbies. All appliances are included, 
together with the very unusual personality if homes can have such. Call 
us for your private tour. A delightful listing at only $86,500. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 


19 S. Main Street 
Yardley, Pa. 


(215) 493-4007 
Eves. 295-1618 
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A SPACIOUS COLONIAL FOR SPRING 
This home has it all!*4 super large bedrooms, 2% baths. Formal living- 
room, dining room, — there's a recreation room for the kids — plus a 
quiet study for Dad. A basement and 2 car garage make this homecom- 
plete! As for extras — Central Air and new wall to wall carpeting in the 
large recreation room make this a great buy! In move-in condition. 
Asking $51,900. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


HOME OF THE MONTH _ 


KENNETH 


30 N. Main St. OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. KRAT 2: 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 


Phone ep” 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 All Other Days 


RECIPE FOR THE GOOD LIFE. Take one huge paneled family room 
with fireplace — add a large country kitchen — plus four bedrooms and 
2% baths — Then add central air conditioning and set nicely land- 
scaped lot in a prime residential area. Fill with family and furniture. 
When done you have the traditional colonial home which is always in 
good taste. $76,900.00. Call for an appointment today — Bill Quain 
822-1901. 


RESTORED COLONIAL 
Near Doylestown, a plastered stone Colonial circa 1850 with lovely 
setting. On first floor has living room, large dining room, family room, 
modern kitchen, full bath with 3 attractive bedrooms and bath above 
plus sun deck. Also included is 25 x 50 two story barn with 2-car garage. 
Newly listed at only $79,400. Quick possession. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. è 348.3558 


We lend money 
for many reasons 


come see us now! 


Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 


friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 
money needs. 


è 
OD 
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Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


POOL 
“ENCLOSURES 


Swim the°Year ‘Round 


Swim the year ’round in the comfort 
and privacy of your own enclosed pool ina 3 
SUN/FUN POOL ENCLOSURE. 


“BUILDINGS § 


Wood buildings for all purposes: the beach 
cabana for the shore, the hunting lodge or the = 
camper for the Poconos, the pool cabana for your 7 
backyard, the playhouse, the club house, the 
garden storage or utility house, a workshop, | 
horse stable — you name it; we can supply it. 
And I mean delivered and set up on your property 
complete, finished outside in your choice of | 
color. That way you see what you get before you 
pay for it. 
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= JIM DALTON GARDEN HOUSE CO. 
906 Cottman Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19111 
Phone 342-9804 
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Margaret R Grundy 
Lib 680 Radclirte 


JENKINTOWN 
OXFORD VALLEY MALL 
MONTGOMERY MALL 
KING OF PRUSSIA 


Find First, the first fragrance oN 


ga orld-famous jeweler Van Cleef & Arpels, 
first in John Wanamaker. Next on you. 8s 
Its mood lingers, shimmers. -ire 


with natural floral and wood notes. 

On May 8th, give First — unique 
in its newness —to your Mother 
unique in her own right. Or, wear j 
First because you always are. “y 
Parfum flacon, 1 0z., 85.00 // 
2 oz., 135.00; 1/2 oz., 55.00/47 
Parfum Atomizer, 1 oz., 85.00. / (ease. 


Eau de Toilette flacon, 4 oz., 25.00. 
Eau de Toilette els ÁN 


3 oz., 25.00, 8 oz., 40.00. 

Perfumes, main floor, Chestnut, 
Philadelphia; all JW stores except 

Harrisburg, Reading, Westchester and N.Y. 


OXFORD ae 


PRESENTS è 
ITS MAYTIME EVENTS 


ART SHOWS 


May 5-8 — Mall-Wide Exhibition of 
Professional Art in many forms. 


May 11-18 — Bucks County Council Student Art Festival 
6 Bucks County Districts represented 
in this amateur art exhibit. 


CONCERTS 


May 10 — Crescent Temple Band 
50 piece orchestra brings 
excitement to the Wanamaker Court 
at 9:15 P.M. 


MALL SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


May 14 — Pinewood Derby Day 
Boy Scouts of America stage their 
annual Bucks County run-off of this 
exciting contest. 


May 16-21 — Armed Forces Week 
Representatives from our U.S. 
service branches will display 
material and literature about 
their respective groups in the mall. 


TIN 


May20 — Dept. of Agriculture — Chicken Cooking Contest 
Wanamaker Court will be the setting 
for the Phila. Regional Championship of 


Chicken Cooking. 
May 22 Bob Jones Petting Zoo 
June 4 — Lovable & entertaining tiny animals are back 


for the kids to pet, cuddle and feed. 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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talented Joan Poole. 
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FULPER 


Homes of Distinction 


THE NEWER 


This 1%-story slate-roofed home is one of Lower Makefield’s distinctive 
residences. An antique cast iron fence encloses an acre of lush land- 
scaping with circular drive, beautiful pool and cabanas. It boasts a 20° 
soaring 2-story hallway, spacious sunken living room with fireplace and 
French doors to a marble floored porch, planked paneled family room, 
large formal dining room, 5 bedrooms 3% baths. Even the basement is 
so unusual with its marble floor, fireplace, fantastic bar and much, much 
more. Truly an outstanding home with possibilities as a professional 
location as well. Only $159,500 and impossible to duplicate at twice 
that price. 


Aan 


So proudly we offer this authentically restored Federal plastered stone 
manor house built by the prominent nationally known Jenks family 
Circa 1823. The very best of both yesterday and today can truly be en- 
joyed here. Deep set windows, some with precious reveals and original 
glass, restored old pine floors, woodwork and hardware and many other 
unbelievable charming details bring the quality of past years into sharp 
focus. Bake bread in the restored beehive oven while your soup pot hangs 
on a Crane hook over the fire in the walk-in fireplace, or enjoy the 
magnificent up-to-date Corning ranges and self-cleaning ovens in an 
utterly handsome new kitchen. So many wonderful delightful features 
abound in the living room and formal dining room both with marble 
fireplaces and in the inviting keeping room. There are a total of 5 bed- 
rooms and 2 full baths and a very useable basement with authentic 
sunken wine cellar. All this in immaculate condition and surrounded 
by 5.9 acres, including breathtaking formal gardens, old spring house 
and greenhouse. Attention horse lovers — bridal paths abound in Core 
Creek Park across the road. Come enthuse with us. Call for your personal 
tour! Offered at an excellent price of $168,000. 


AND THE OLD 


Uniquely styled and elegantly detailed, this executive home in Wynne- 
wood has no equal! A fantastic 15 x 24 quarry tiled foyer leads to a 
semi-circular sunken living room and to a 14 x 18 teak floored dining 
room with amazing built-in china storage. The family room, the kitchen 
and all the baths (3 full and 2 powder rooms) are a dream. So many ad- 
ditional fine details that space does not allow. By appointment only 
but do call for your tour. $156,000. 


$ 


Magnificent 2-century old stone and plaster Colonial in beautiful con- 
dition on 4.7 acres of woods, field and pond. The gracious living room 
has 2 fireplaces, one at either end, many bookshelves and a huge multi- 
paned floor-to-ceiling expanse of window overlooking the magnificent 
acreage. The banquet size dining room, also with a huge bank of windows 
and a third fireplace, is served by a new exquisite kitchen with all 
modern conveniences, including a Jennair barbeque grill. There are four 
bright and cheerful bedrooms, 2 with fireplaces, and two full baths on 
the second floor. A third full bath, heated 2-car garage, laundry room and 
daylight-level gameroom complete the basement level. For those who 
appreciate the charm of historical heritage and still want today’s con- 
veniences. Only $175,000. (An additional 10+ acre parcel is available. 
Price on request.) 


Wm. H. FULPER Realtors 


19 S. Main Street 


Yardley, Pa. 


Phone (215) 493-4007 
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SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 


Insurance Work 

Towing 

FREE ESTIMATES 

RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 


WEDGWOOD® for Mother’s Day 


Two thoughtful and beautiful gifts to 
select for a lovely lady in your life. 
Charming handmade blue Jasperware 
pendant. Authentic Wedgwood, import- 
ed from England. Hung on a graceful 
gold-filled chain, and has clasp pin, and 
delicate gold-filled frame. Also beauti- 
ful blue Jasperware collectors plate, 
6%" diameter, inscribed to “Mother 
1977.” Makes a welcome gift that can 
be used as a sweet dish. Pendant, 
$50.00; plate, $35.00. Add $1.50 
shipping, fully insured. J.C. Wren, The 
Wedgwood Specialist, Box 512, Fort 
Washington, PA 19034. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES e SERVICE ¢ LEASING 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 
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Speaking 


ut By Gerry Wallerstein 


PANORAMA ENDORSES 
STUDY COMMISSION 
AND CANDIDATES 


In PANORAMA’S opinion, voters 
should approve the new County Gov- 
ernment Study Commission because, 
as we have indicated on several occa- 
sions, Bucks County’s present form of 
government is functioning poorly. 
However, we feel it is most important 
to have all possible alternatives re- 
viewed in as objective and dispassion- 
ate a manner as possible. For that 
reason we do not believe the seven 
new commission members should in- 
clude individuals from the 1972 Study 
Commission, though we certainly 
think the new commission should con- 
sult with them regarding previous 
problems and mistakes, nor do we 
think those with avowed biases should 
be elected. 

The new commission members 
should be nonpartisan, be from vari- 
ous parts of the county, have demon- 
strated dedication to community serv- 
ice in Bucks County, have valuable 
insights to offer in the realm of specific 
areas of expertise, and be able to 
approach their task objectively without 
preconceived positions. 

To narrow down a field of 36 candi- 
dates to just 7 is a very difficult task 
indeed; by making our choices known 
we do not imply that others are un- 
worthy. However, we do believe the 
following should be elected to serve on 
the new Study Commission for the 
reasons cited: 


35D — STEPHANIE W. LOVENGUTH (D) 

Ms. Lovenguth’s prior experience with a study 
of county government in New Jersey, her in- 
volvement with the League of Women Voters, 
and her recent two years as a weekly observer at 
the Bucks County Commissioners’ meetings will 
provide practical insights and information for 
the new Study Commission. 


39D — LINWOOD P. FOX (D) 

Mr. Fox has had previous experience on a 
municipal government study commission; has 
served two terms on the Quakertown Borough 
Council so is familiar with municipal functions 
and problems; has been able to observe the 
strengths and possible weaknesses of a form of 
home rule since Quakertown Borough has a 
charter; and as a banker can provide important 
expertise in the study of county fiscal structure 
and problems. In addition, he would provide 
input from Upper Bucks, a part of the county 
whose residents often feel ignored by the county 
government. 


34E — ARTHUR J. KAVANAGH (R) 

With a long and varied background in industry 
and business, and his years as a management 
consultant during which he made reorganization 
recommendations for the city of Buffalo, N.Y., 
Mr. Kavanagh is in a position to provide a broad 
experience to the new Study Commission. 


35E — MARIE M. NAPLES (D) 

Mrs. Naples, a teacher by training and early 
experience, is very well-known in Lower Bucks 
for her long and dedicated service to a variety of 
important community projects and organiza- 
tions. Intelligent, highly capable and independ- 
ent, she can provide an objective, nonpartisan 
viewpoint as well as valuable insight into the 
needs and desires of county residents, particu- 
larly in heavily-populated Lower Bucks. 


39G — DANIEL J. LAWLER (R) 

Mr. Lawler’s experience as a public defender, 
district justice and solicitor for Lower Southamp- 
ton Township have given him a broad back- 
ground in both local and county government, 
and his work with the state government would 
provide an additional source of information. As a 
lawyer, his professional expertise would also be 
invaluable to the commission in studying the 
complicated language of the existing body of law 
related to government. 


40G — JOSEPH V. ELLIS (D) 

As a teacher of history and government, Mr. 
Ellis is in a position to provide valuable expertise 
on the nature of political structures as well as 
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The people 
at PNB 
have the 
right idea. 


YSTONE STATE, - g 
erone stare. J 


Pve always wanted a car like this. And now, 
I’ve got it. And this new tag, too. And Phila- 
delphia National Bank om 8 me get both. 
Because along with my auto loan, the people at 
PNB gave me the tag—free! 

That’s one reason why I bank with PNB. An- 
other is their 74 offices here in the Delaware Valley 
to take care of all my banking needs. So do 
like I did when you're ready for a new 
car. See the people at any PNB office 
for free tags with your loan. 

The people at PNB have the right 
idea. 


Because 
we’re the 
only bank in 
town that 
ives you 
ree tags 
with your 
car loan. 


Free Tags 
é for the 


Beginning with your 1978 registration, the 
people at Philadelphia National Bank will pay 
you up to $24 for one registration fee each loan 

ear—as long as your loan is current. And PNB 
is the only bank in town where you'll find this 
special offer. 

There’s convenient long-term financing avail- 

able, too. So when yo icked out your new 

or used °77 or °76 car—stop in and see 

us. We'll give yai free tags for the 
length of your loan.* 

*Car loans of $2,500 or more made in 1977 for new or used °77 or *76 


pinen cars or station wagons. Offer applies to Pennsylvania, New 
ersey and Delaware residents. 


Philadelphia National Bank 
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Panorama’s Pantry. 


$ Edited by Jeanne Hurley 
J 
O I 


SOUND THE TRUMPETS, 
STRIKE THE CHORD 


Young people with musical talent will be inter- 
ested to read about the Greater Trenton Sym- 
phony Foundation’s annual scholarship com- 
petitions to be held this spring in Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

The Graham-Stahl Scholarship will offer 
awards from $500-$200 for high school trumpet 
players living within a 17-mile radius of Trenton. 
The contest will be held on Saturday, May 21 in 
Trenton. 

The Hobin Harp Competition will be held 
simultaneously with two awards of $400 and $200 
for undergraduate college students living in New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Two scholarship funds are available for piano 
students living within 17 miles of Trenton. The 
Acuff Awards of $125 and $75 will be given to 
junior high school winners. The Gindhart Schol- 
arship Awards are divided between 9th-10th and 
11th-12th grade pianists with six prizes ranging 
from $150 to $75. The preliminary piano compe- 
titions will be held in May in the Trenton area. 

Applications for all competitions are available 
from the Greater Trenton Symphony office at 28 
West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08608. 

Louie, Harpoand Liberace . .. move over! W 


a hammered Zither. 


FOLKSEY FIXIN’S 


Those of you with ‘‘An Eye to the Past’’ should 
plan to spend some time at the Bucks County 
Historical Society’s 4th Annual Mercer Museum 
Folk Fest. On May 14 and 15 the grounds of the 
Mercer Museum on Pine Street in Doylestown, 
Pa. will come alive with 18th century crafts of 
early Pennsylvania settlers. 

Rain or shine, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. crafts- 
people will explain horn comb making, rug hook- 
ing, decorative paper cutting called scheren- 


FAT AND FADS 


Did you catch a glimpse of someone in the 
mirror this morning who looked vaguely familiar? 
A form slightly rounder than you admire, but 
bearing a striking resemblance to you, neverthe- 
less? Don’t look again, but remember, the beach 
season is just around the corner! Let’s be honest 
. . . ten pounds, at least, just have to go. DIET you 
think. Fat makes you mad, but fad may be bad. 
Fad means the diet is popular for the moment, 
not that it’s good for you. Many fad diets have 
been and are bad, according to nutritionists. A 
fad diet often emphasizes special drugs, exotic 
foods, vitamins, something supposed to dissolve 
the fat, or pills, powders or liquids. 

What you really need to lose weight, yet stay 
healthy, is a well-balanced diet. That means you 
need to eat a wide variety of foods. 

The best way to get all the nutrients each 
person needs to retain good health is to eat 
different types of foods and different foods of 
each type. For instance, vegetables give several 
nutrients, and any diet should include a variety 
of vegetables. It’s better to eat a couple of 
different ones each day than to eat the same 
vegetable time after time. 

All healthful diets should include fruits, 
breads and cereals and protein foods. The 
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protein foods are meats, fish, poultry, eggs and 
cheese. Milk and milk products give protein, 
too, and these need to be in the diet. Milk foods 
are also important sources of minerals — 
notably calcium, which is necessary for healthy 
bones and teeth. One would have to eat either 19 
slices of bread, six cups of squash, or three cups 
of dried beans to get the same amount of calcium 
found in an 8-ounce glass of milk. 

Of course, taking in fewer calories than are 
needed for energy is the key to sensible weight 
loss. A slow weight-loss diet is the best. This 
means losing about a pound a week. Losing 
faster than that can cause health problems. If 
you reduce your intake of calories by 500 a day, 
it should result in loss of about one pound a 
week. 

So check any diet plan before using it. Re- 
member, different kinds of foods should be in- 
cluded. Also, a variety of each kind of food 
makes a diet flexible and easier to follow. 
Boredom with the foods in a fad diet is usually 
what makes will power disappear. If a diet 
doesn’t meet this test, it should not be followed. 

Gather up your will power, lace it with deter- 
mination, and the next time you glance in that 
mirror you'll be able to smile with satisfaction! Ml 


aby, 
a 
schnitte, wall stenciling, stenciling of canvas 
floor coverings, pewtering, tinsmithing, wood- 
turning on a foot-powered lathe, blacksmithing 
and horseshoeing by a farrier. Among other dis- 
plays, you may watch a potter working with clay, 
a Fraktur artist demonstrating the art of illumi- 
nated manuscripts and a craftsman doing primi- 
tive woodcarvings. 

Even in the 18th century people believed all 
work and no play made John a dull boy! Music 
will range from an itinerant brass group, a 
bagpiper, fifes and drums, through a banjo- 
playing balladier. There will be draft horses 
pulling a city delivery wagon and offering rides, 
puppet shows about a trapper and two beavers 
and after all the fun, food for the hungry. Tradi- 
tional picnic fare of Brunswick stew, sausage, 
gingerbread cookies, funnel cakes and birch beer 
will be available. The modern-day hamburgers, 
hot dogs, soft pretzels and ice cream will be sold, 
too, for those with 20th century appetites! 

On Sunday, May 15, an 18th century Worship 
Service will be conducted outdoors near the 
museum’s log dwelling at 10:30 a.m. 

Admission for a day of fascinating facts, fun 
and food is $2.50 for adults; Senior Citizens and 
students up to age 18, 50 cents; Families $5.00, 
and children under 6 free. Folk Fest admission 
does not include entry to the Mercer Museum, 
which will be open both days at the regular rates. 


IN METRIC LORE 


The metrics are coming, the metrics are 
coming! Get out your conversion scales if the 
metric system is still a mystery to you, so you 
can understand this rhyme. 

According to the Basic Four 

An adult needs 500 milliliters of milk, or more 

Recommended number of grams for meat 

Would equal 120 for you to eat. 

Four servings of vegetables and fruits are fine 

Be sure to include 125 milliliters of citrus 

when you dine. 

Four slices of bread, you will learn 

Give you 92 grams of energy to burn. 

A 60-kilogram woman, you may say, 

Allows 2000 kilocalories in her plan each day. 

Still confused? Your grams and pounds, liters 
and ounces don’t balance? You can write for a 
free leaflet on the subject to: National Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 20234. a 


TRAVELERS’ TIPS 


Have you ever dragged yourself out of bed at 
5 a.m. for an hour’s drive to the airport only to 
find your car has a flat tire and your wife forgot to 
put gas in the second car? Or perhaps you made 
the train station with five minutes to spare but 
watched your train pull away from the platform as 
you circled the lot for the third time looking for a 
parking space! 

Help has arrived in the name of Shun-Pike 
Tours. On January 27, the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission granted approval to Shun- 
Pike Tours, Telford, Pa. for transportation of 
persons to airports, bus and rail stations. 

These rights will serve an area which extends 
from Allentown and Bethlehem to Doylestown 
and Lansdale. Persons wishing to go to such 
points as Philadelphia International or A.B.E. 
airports will be able to arrange for transportation 
from their residences. 

This is the first time that such a service has 
been available to many points within this area. 
This is a door-to-door service with pick-up at the 
time and place of your choice by advance 
reservation. 

Shun-Pike Tours, owned by Marvin and Nancy 
Neely, is a certified Public Utility, originally 
formed for minibus tour service. It expanded its 
operations due to the need shown for this type of 
service. They continue to offer a complete line of 
travel services. An answering service 215- 
257-3269 will take your call at any time. | 


BIKE-A-THON BENEFIT 


Bicyclists unite! Senior citizens, grand- 
mothers, grandfathers, teenagers, mothers, 
fathers and the very young. The Bucks County 
Association for Retarded Children needs your 
energy for its annual Bike-A-Thon on May 15 
(rain date: May 22). Rides will be held in four 
sections of the County. Information for the 
various rides can be found on posters throughout 
Bucks County. 

Young and old, rich and poor, fat and thin, if 
you won’t ride, you can sponsor. New programs 
and newer facilities are being planned and imple- 
mented throughout Bucks County for the re- 
tarded due to the efforts of the citizens of the 
community. However, without immediate finan- 
cial support, the ever-increasing needs of people 
who are retarded cannot be met. 

Dust off those bicycles and take advantage of a 
fun way to tone up the old body for the beach 
season ahead; at the same time you can be con- 
tributing toa very worthwhile cause. a 


WAYS AND MEANS 


All club and organization presidents ‘‘out 
there” will be thrilled to hear of a possible solu- 
tion to finding someone, anyone, to fill that 
‘*most-difficult-to-chair position’? . . . WAYS 
AND MEANS! It seems to be the most feared of 
all committees. It takes a bit of imagination to 
make the program for the club year interesting 
as well as profitable. Georgetown Manor Ethan 
Allen Gallery, Route 1 and Woodbourne Road, 
Langhorne has that imagination and now is 
offering the wherewithal. 

Perhaps your club or organization needs a 
meeting place for the coming club year. Or, if 
you have a regular meeting room, would a 
change of scene for a few meetings spark new 
interest? Are you planning a special event, like 
an art show or bazaar, but need a place to stage 
it? Read on for the solution to your problem. 

Georgetown Manor’s newly-created Commun- 
ity Room, with platform stage and movie screen, 
is available now, for the remainder of the current 
club year, as well as for the coming 1977-78 
year. The room comfortably accommodates 50 
persons and is available free of charge, light 
refreshments included. Sound too good to be 
true? There’s more! If you request it, a George- 
town Manor decorator will serve as your guest 


A Ar. 
speaker, giving you some useful decorating 
hints. 

Do you need a quick money-making activity? 
Solution: Georgetown Manor decorators will 
conduct a tour of the Gallery for your group. You 
charge your members an ‘‘admission fee” and 
keep the proceeds, and everyone learns some- 
thing about decorating by way of a detailed 
excursion through Georgetown Manor’s home- 
like room settings. 

However, if your group has a more elaborate 
money-making scheme in mind, the Community 
Room (and if you need the space, the entire 


-Gallery) is yours for the asking. Georgetown 


Manor’s Special Events Coordinator will work 
closely with you to make your event the success 
your hard-working Ways and Means chairperson 
deserves! 

To make reservations for the Community 
Room or to obtain additional information, call 
Georgetown Manor at 752-0291. 

The line forms to the right, ladies! You can’t 
all chair the Ways and Means Committee . . . 
perhaps next year! E 


SPRING SUGGESTIONS 


CARING FOR 
WROUGHT IRON 
z FURNITURE 

Wrought iron was one of the first materials 
used for outdoor furniture. It was specially made 
for wealthy families with large lawns and formal 
gardens. Today, producers of wrought iron and 
steel furniture use mass-production methods. 

A wide range of designs and prices are avail- 
able for indoor and outdoor furniture made for 
patio, garden, lawn and porch. Look for them 
under ‘“‘all weather furniture.” Frequently, 
seats and backs, as well as table tops, are in 
expanded metal or mesh and finished to match 
the frames and let the breezes through. Seating 
pieces are usually available with snap-on, foam- 
filled cushions in a variety of colorful patterns in 
vinyl or heavy-duty fabrics. 

Examine wrought iron furniture closely when 
shopping to see that there are smooth welds at 
joints and places where decorations are fast- 
ened. Good quality wrought iron usually carries 
a guarantee against rust. 

You can keep wrought iron furniture looking 
its best with a few simple steps. Hose or wash it 
frequently with warm water and a mild deter- 
gent, then rinse. Rub scratches or rust spots 
with steel wool and apply metal primer coat. Use 
touch-up paint on chipped or scraped spots to 
close breaks against rust. An annual coat of 
automobile paste wax helps preserve the color of 
the finish. 

Now, sit back and enjoy those spring breezes! 

B 


CARPET BEETLE CAUTION 

Despite their name, carpet beetles’ diets are 
not limited just to carpets! For ,ears, consumers 
have guarded against carpet beetles’ attacks on 
woolen fabrics in their home furnishings and 
clothing. However, now it appears that these 
destructive pests also include wool/synthetic 
blended fibers on their list of preferred foods. 

Frances Vannoy, Extension Home Economist 
of Bucks County, says that according to scien- 
tists, feeding tests with nine fabric samples 
show that carpet beetle larvae feed heavily on all 
wool/synthetic blends. The most attractive was 
a fabric containing 50% wool, 20% polyester 
fiber, 19% nylon and 11% cotton. 

Damage to the test samples varied, depending 
on the type of blend. The larvae displayed inter- 
esting preferences when the warp yarns were 
made of wool and the filling yarns of a synthetic 
fiber, or vice versa. The larvae ate the wool and 
left the man-made fibers alone. 

However, when fabrics contained yarns made 
of a blend of wool and synthetic fibers, the 
larvae bit off pieces of the yarn and swallowed 
both the wool and fibers. Microscopic examina- 
tion showed that only the wool was digested and 
the synthetic or cellulosic fibers passed out of 
the digestive tract unchanged. This points out 
that the carpet beetles will eat synthetic fibers 
whether they are ‘‘good for them” or not. 

As the mercury climbs and you begin to clean 
out your closets, it would be wise to take the 
same precautions in protecting wool/synthetic 
blend fabrics as you do with all your wool 
fabrics. @ 
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“PLEASE, MOTHER, 
PD RATHER DO IT MYSELF” 


by Louise J. Panni 


A mother is a person who'll tell you that 
all the women on your father’s side got fat 
after they turned forty. It’s true. 

She’ll pat your rump and fondly state 
‘*You’d better start to watch your weight 
now, too.”’ 

And five minutes later, she’ll try to make 
you eat a piece of her layer cake 

because she baked it just for you. 

A mother is a person who tells you ‘‘Diet!’’; 
but she’s not much help when you try it. 


WINNING MOM 


The President of the Pennsylvania Mothers 
Committee announced the selection of Mrs. 
Prudence Wallace Suydam of Doylestown, Pa. as the 
1977 Pennsylvania Mother of the Year. 

Mrs. Suydam, a resident of Doylestown, where 
she has been active in supporting the hospital, 
community health services, Girl Scouts and other 
organizations, will join other state mothers at the 
National Awards Week in New York, May 1 through 
6. The selection of the National Mother will be 
announced at the Awards luncheon. 

In addition, four Merit Mothers were also given 
recognition: Mrs. Ethel Mae Beam Mark of 
Hershey; Mrs. Anna L. Ray of Ardmore; Mrs. 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz of Doylestown; and Mrs. 
John P. Stern, Jr. of Butler. Mrs. Suydam was 
sponsored by the Village Improvement Association 
of Doylestown. 

Our best wishes go out to Mrs. Suydam in the 
national competition. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MY SONS 
by Robin Branigan 


You have all returned to school and I am writing this 
to each of you because I want you to know how much 
your father and I appreciate all the hard work you did 
this summer in order to help with your expenses. 

How proud I am of you! You will never know how 
much I love you. I glory in your differences, from the 
differences in your looks to those of your minds and 
personalities. Each of you is very special to me. You 
always have been, and will be to my dying day. Just as I 
was there when you were born, I hope you will be there 
when I die. 

Your father and I can honestly say that you have 
never given us one really bad moment. You have 
brought us untold joy, and over and over again my 
heart has been overwhelmed with my love for you, my 
gratitude for you, my pride in you, and my hopes and 
prayers for you. 

I find it hard to believe that you are at the age to be 
out in the world on your own. It seems only yesterday 
that I left you at the door to the kindergarten room. 
Each of you went in without a backward glance, and I 
was happy for that. Did watching ‘‘Captain Kangaroo’ 
do it? 

I am delighted each of you have so much curiosity, 
are so eager to learn, and meet the changes in your 
lives with such a spirit of adventure. 

I am delighted that you are observant and that even 
at your young ages are carving out a philosophy to 
live by. 


, 
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I know that you believe in God. I hope that your faith 
will grow as mine has and that you will come to know 
that God is ever the answer. 

I know that life is more difficult, more confusing and 
more uncertain than it was when I set out for college. 
But one thing still holds true: you can make of life what 
you will. 

John Steinbeck said that ‘‘people whistle up their 
lives the way you whistle up a dog.” I believe this. 

It takes a lot of paying attention to whistle up the 
right kind of life. It takes following the Ten Command- 
ments. It takes being meticulously honest. It takes 
putting yourself in the other fellow’s shoes. It takes 
courage to take a chance or to pull in your neck like a 
turtle and hole up for a while. It takes prayer. 

I feel each of you has a fine start in doing all of these 
things. I ask that you continue. I ask you to remember 
that kindness is the greatest virtue. 

I hope you will count success as your father always 
has — not in the amount of money that you can make, 
nor in the possessions that you can acquire, but in the 
love and service that you can give to other people and 
the happiness that you can bring to even one other soul. 

I will continue to hold you in my heart and will look 
forward to the times we can be together. 

One last thing: Don’t forget to write. 


Your loving 
Mother 


SPEAKING OUT 
(Continued from page 6) 


their historical bases. We have known Mr. Ellis 
to be a man who studies an issue thoroughly 
before making up his mind, and once he has 
come to a conclusion, will fight for his principles. 


36D — ELAINE P. ZETTICK (R) is known for 
her active participation in Lower Bucks commun- 
ity and civic affairs, as well as in the Bucks 
business community, since she runs a successful 
company. As executive director of the county’s 
Bicentennial Commission, she was in contact 
with every local municipality as well as the 
general public. Realistic, pragmatic, yet service- 
oriented, she can be an independent, construc- 
tive voice on the new Study Commission. I 


ELSIE STALLSMITH BOYD is a 
freelance writer and avid gardener 
who lives with her husband in Stone- 
boro, Pa. Among her other gardening 
experiments (one that turned out more 
successfully than ‘“‘The Navy Bean 
Episode’’!) was the yucca plant. 

ROBIN BRANIGAN is a graduate of 
the late Pennsylvania School of Horti- 
culture for Women in Ambler, Pa. She 
writes, “I have been married for al- 
most 23 years to the same man. We 
have had 11 different mailing ad- 
dresses and have lived in 16 different 
houses; two of those years were spent 
in Ghana, West Africa. We now live in 
Jamestown, Pa. with our three sons.”’ 
Writing is one of her many hobbies. 

MARGARET T. EBERZ is a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State University, 
and has done postgraduate work in 
Ecology. A certified teacher, she has 
taught in Central Bucks School District 
elementary and junior high schools, in 
the latter as a Science teacher. A Scout 
Leader, consultant and trainer since 
1953, she was coordinator of the Lou 
Henry Hoover Memorial for seven 
years. As a freelance writer and 
photographer, her work has also ap- 
peared in The Daily Intelligencer. She 
lives in Chalfont. a 


The State Theatre of Pennsylvania 


Bucks County 
Playhouse 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 18938 
215-862-2041 


Under the Direction of RAM III Ltd. 


1977 SUMMER SEASON SHOWS 


CAROUSEL 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
One of the most popular musicals of all time! 
MAY 27 through JUNE 12 and JULY 26 through JULY 31 


DON KNOTTS 
“A GOOD LOOK AT BONEY KERN” 


TV’s ‘‘nervous little man” in a tender new comedy prior to the motion picture! 
JUNE 14 through JUNE 26 
(limited engagement — two weeks only — no Sunday Matinees) 


WEST SIDE STORY 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
A brilliant classic of the musical theatre! 
JUNE 28 through JULY 10 and AUGUST 2 through AUGUST 7 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE 
A delightful, witty, loving spoof of oldtime favorites! 
Remember Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy?! 
Bubbles with music and mirth — wonderful fun! 
JULY 12 through JULY 24 and AUGUST 23 through AUGUST 28 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 

An enchanting true story of love, adventure and faith 

— the fourth longest-running Broadway musical! 


AUGUST 9 through AUGUST 21 and SEPTEMBER 6 through SEPTEMBER 11 


OH COWARD! 
s 
Words and Music by NOEL COWARD 
A nostalgic, fun tribute to the witty lyrics 
and memorable music of the incomparable Noel Coward! 


AUGUST 30 through SEPTEMBER 4 (limited engagement — one week only) 


Evenings: 
Matinees: 


Tuesday through Friday — 8:30, Saturday —5and9, Sunday — 7:30 
Wednesday and Sunday — 2 o'clock 
(No Saturday Matinees/No Sunday Matinees for the Don Knotts Show) 
Scale of Prices (including New Hope borough tax): 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sun.: $6, $5./Fri. & 5 PM Sat.: $7, $6./9 PM Sat.: $8, $7. 
Wed., Sun. Matinees: $5.50, $4.50 
SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS: 50c discount for any 5 or more dates. FREE RE- 
SERVED PARKING. Complimentary ticket for a NOW TIME SINGERS Concert and 
Party at the end of the season . plus more! Call (215) 862-2041 for details. 
THEATRE PARTIES — Discounts for groups of 20 to 453. 
Subscription and Group discounts apply to top price tickets only, and not for Sat. 
MAIL ORDERS: Bucks County Playhouse, Dept. E, New Hope, PA 18938. 
Enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope with check. 


PHONE ORDERS: Call the Box-Office at (215) 862-2041. 
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Maginniss Imported Car Sales 


Triumph Dealer Since 1953 
145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


Brinker’s Fuels „c 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Heating and 

Air Conditioning 
Sales 

Service 
Installation 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 

Motor Oil 
Commercial Lubes 
Budget Plans 


* * * 


* * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 
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As May brings forth flowering trees 
and shrubs, PANORAMA brings you a 
varied bouquet of articles and fea- 
tures. Ralph C. Wunder provides a 
closeup view of our new Senator, H. 
John Heinz III, at work in Washington; 
Martha Van Atta has rounded up a 
thumbnail sketch on each of the 36 
candidates for the proposed County 
Government Study Commission so that 
you'll be able to go into the voting 
booth better informed; Elsie Stallsmith 
Boyd pokes fun at amateur gardeners 
at her own expense; Bryna N. Paston 
introduces us to an area lapidary; 
William Sauts N. Bock describes the 
fascinating Spring football game 
played by his Lenape Indian ancestors; 
and Margaret T. Eberz spotlights a 
Woodland Nature Trail developed by 
Girl Scouts and other volunteers. 
Also in this issue: a special tribute to 
Mother’s Day via Robin Branigan’s 
‘‘Open Letter to My Sons’’ and an 
amusing poem by Louise J. Panni. 
And of course our contributing editors 
have provided columns for their 
special departments that are sure to 
add to your storehouse of knowledge. 
While we had almost a hundred 
prospective entrants for our Book Con- 
test, only a handful of writers actually 
sent us manuscripts by the December 
3lst deadline. Unfortunately, while 
each of them had some merit, we at 
PANORAMA did not feel that any 
were of sufficient quality and sale- 


ability to accept for publishing. In all 
cases the material covered interesting 
subject matter, but the structure and 
style left a great deal to be desired, 
and we regret we were unable to 
accept one. 

Inadvertently, in the March issue 
‘*Minstrel Moods’’ the second line of 
Pansye H. Powell’s poem ‘‘A Bucks 
County Requiem” was omitted (prov- 
ing to err is human!). We apologize for 
the slip by reprinting the poem in its 
entirety: 


A BUCKS COUNTY REQUIEM 


Spirits of the Lenape are walking on this land; 
Secret signals have been heard by those 
who understand: 
Caw of crow, 
Hoot of owl, 
In deep midnight 
Timber wolf's howl 


There are prints of moccasins on early morning 
dew, 
And red shows in the woodlands where the 
chiefs are stealing through. 
Acorns dot 
Wooded lanes 
Where wounded braves 
Left crimson stains. 


Lenapes have never left this fertile land they 
knew, 
Bounties they shared forever blessed by their 
god Manitou: 
Wide spread fields, 
Bubbling streams, 
Talling trees, 
Sunlight beams. 


The heritage we now enjoy was bought with 
precious gold — 
Tears the Lenapes have shed to see the white 
man hold 
Their land in thrall 
To high-rise towers 
Where Lenapes walked 
In grass and flowers. 


Hope this beautiful month brings 
flowers to your gardens and joy to your 
spirits. 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


fi 


Sleep sofas comparable in style and quality. or better, then 
anything on the market today. And at unheard-of prices. We have 
them in stock plus we can special order your choice from a 
selection of 35 additional fabrics at the same low price. There 
isn’t time to sleep on this offer of quality, style and price. 


En ereenwood 


FURNITURE e CARPETS e BEDDING 
45 Second St. Pike. (above County Line Rd.), Southampton, Pa. 


Mon.. Wed.. and Fri.. til 9 p.m. Tues.. Thurs.. and Sat. til 5 p.m. 
Free Delivery, Ample Parking 


Telephone 355-3535 
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Letters 


to the 
Editor 


Dear Jeanne Hurley: 

Enclosed find a check of $7.50 for a very fine 
magazine. I could not pass up the offer of receiv- 
ing it for another year. 

I do like all the historical pieces featured in the 
different articles in the past and present issues. 
At this time I am very much interested in 
genealogy and the feature ‘‘Gist of Genealogy”’ 
causes me to dig up family histories. Right now I 
would ask, if I may, whether I can get the July 
1975 issue of PANORAMA which contains the 
first of the series of articles entitled ‘‘Genealogi- 
cally Speaking’ by Marion Mizenko. 

Respectfully, 
Allen K. Leatherman 
Quakertown, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers will be interested to 


know that PANORAMA anticipated the current 
revival of interest in genealogy — in fact, we 
were premature! We published a series of nine 
articles by Mrs. Mizenko during 1975-1976, 
beginning in July of 1975. We do have a limited 
number of copies of those back issues available 
for $1.25 each, including postage and handling, 
as well as most other back issues which contain 
articles of specific appeal to our readers. 


Dear Ms. Wallerstein: 

On behalf of the Doylestown Business Associ- 
ation, I wish to express to you our sincere thanks 
for your article appearing in ‘‘Speaking Out” in 
the March issue of PANORAMA. Your positive 
remarks describing the progress of downtown 
Doylestown, as well as your recognition of the 
Parking Corporation, were most favorably re- 
ceived by the members. 

The most pressing objective of the Association 
has been and continues to be the overall 
improvement of business in the downtown area. 


Attempts to achieve this goal are recognized 
through the many promotional and service- 
oriented activities implemented throughout the 
year. These functions could not exist without the 
dedication and the donation of time given by the 
active members. When public recognition of 
such endeavors is achieved, we are all deeply 
gratified. 
Again, I extend our thanks. 

Yours truly, 

Helene Thome 

Executive Director 

Doylestown Business Association 


Dear Gerry: 

As I indicated to you Friday, 25 February ’77, 
the fine article in the March issue of Panorama 
Magazine is indicative of your sincere support 
and interest in both our Community and the 
Cooperative Education Program. 

I have already received a number of inquiries 
with regard to student availability through our 
Program for a number of employers. As you 
recognize, this exposure is most necessary for 
the expansion of this most valuable Program. 

If there is any way in which I can reciprocate 
in terms of either providing you with information 
or services, do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 

Chic Dowburd, Director 

Cooperative Education 

Bucks County Community 
College 


Some of the most fascinating ideas become Barry’s interiors. 

Your ideas, that’s what makes a Barry’s home so unusual. 

v / | Together we design your home with some of the most 

Y ; SÈ AN \ j fascinating uses of space imaginable. Just ask for our 

KA Janis yl,’ j Interior Design service, a service you 
ann mn A à 


př 


Aid 


don’t pay extra for. 


OVER 100 FAMOUS MAKERS 


An incredible show — an incredible 
selection of famous brands including: 
e Thayer Coggin ¢ Founders 

e Flair è Selig èe Landes 

e George Kovacs è Dux of Sweden 
e Contempo Concepts 

e Modeline of California 

e Lane e Century e Globe 

e Thomasville e Hickory Chair 

e Stanley è Hibritem e Weiman 

e Pennsylvania House 

e White of Mebane 


Phone 295-2331 
or 943-8280 


Open Mon., Wed., Friday 10:00 AM to 9:00 PM 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10:00 AM to 5:00 PM 
SUNDAYS 12:00 NOON to 5:00 PM 


RT. # 1, FAIRLESS HILLS, PA. 
(One-Half Mile North of Oxford Valley Mall) 
“20,000 Sq. Ft. of Decorator Furniture Showroom” 
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SPLIT LEVEL ON CORNER LOT HAS FOUR BEDROOMS & 212 BATHS 
— At anew low price on a large corner lot in a well-kept residential neigh- 
borhood within a few blocks of the Pennwood and Charles Boehm schools, 
churches, and shopping center, this like-new home has entrance foyer, 
large L-shaped living room, formal dining room, deluxe cabinetry and tile 
floor, powder room, family room, laundry and utility room, four large 
corner bedrooms, small dressing room, two full baths, clothes chute, wall- 
to-wall carpeting, dishwasher, many fine extras. Garage with inside 
entrance, lovely full grown shrubs. Only $55,900. 


BRIGHT ‘N’ CHEERFUL, 3 BEDROOMS, 2⁄2 BATHS, BIG PARTY 
ROOM & BAR — Entrance foyer with colored slate floor, living room, 
dining room, full-size kitchen with service bar and birch custom cabinetry, 
refrigerator, dishwasher, self-cleaning oven, paneled family room with 
separate outside entrance and solid birch door, three large bedrooms, two 
full baths, huge paneled and tiled game room-recreation room with hand- 
some bar and refrigerator, powder room, home handyman’s room, beauti- 
fully treed lot. Many quality extras, including all drapes and curtains. 
Only $59,800. 


BRICK COLONIAL DATING FROM THE ELEGANT TIFFANY TWEN- 
TIES — You're in another world when you step inside this sturdy and 
authentic three-story gem with polished oak wainscoting, oak doors and 
balusters. Four bedrooms, den or study, living room with brick fireplace, 
dining room, eat-in kitchen, concrete side porch with railing, finished 
room and storage on third floor, huge dry basement, three-car garage with 
turnaround driveway, walking distance from schools, churches, and 
shopping center, slate roof, range, dishwasher, other extras. Only $67,900. 


To inspect 
any of these 
fine homes call 


LOOK HOMEWARD 


to some of the BEST HOUSES IN BUCKS 


uf} in 77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 
e o o REAL ESTATE 493-1991 


FOUR BEDROOMS, 2⁄2 BATHS, FIREPLACE, CENTRAL AIR, YARD- 
LEY — In one of Yardley's finest residential areas, this handsome Colonial 
has entrance foyer, large living room, paneled family room with brick fire- 
place, dining room, large kitchen with separate eating area, four bright 
cheerful corner bedrooms, brick patio, approx. % acre of beautifully treed 
lot, full basement of king-size proportions, two-car garage, two full baths 
with vanities, powder room, disposal, wall oven, built-in dishwasher, 
washer, dryer, above-average closet space, handsome quiet residential 
street, central air conditioning. Asking $88,500. 


HOME AND ACRE, TWO FIREPLACES, POOL AND CABANA IN 
BUCKLAND VALLEY — You can cease your peregrinations if you're 
looking for a big beautiful home in picturesque farm country. On an acre of 
landscaped ground, four/five bedrooms (or 4 BR and study), 2% baths, 
living room with stone fireplace, family room with stone fireplace and 
built-in barbecue, eat-in kitchen with stunning cabinetry, two patios with 
barbecue, enormous basement rec room, 16 x 40 ft. in-ground pool with 
stockade fence and cabana — all in the grand manner. $89,900. 


ALL-BRICK BEAUTY ON HANDSOME CORNER LOT HAS INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL PRESTIGE — Solidly built of top-quality materials, this 
all-brick home has stone-flagged entrance foyer, superb paneled family 
room with built-in bookshelves and cabinetry, and brick fireplace, dining 
room, commodious living room, a stunning eat-in kitchen with Quaker 
Maid custom-built cabinetry, countertop range, dishwasher, wall ovens; 
and there's also a powder room with vanity, and a laundry room. Four 
large bedrooms upstairs, two full baths with vanities, plus walk-in closets, 
two car garage, enclosed breezeway, concrete patio, central air, quality 
extras. Asking $94,500 


Open Sundays 10:30 — 5 p.m. 


MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
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by Ralph C. Wunder 
WHITE HOUSE NEWS CORRESPONDENT 
BLUE RIDGE TV SYSTEM, INC. 


Hey! Do you realize we Pennsylvanians haven’t sent a 
guy to the Presidency since 1861, for cripessakes? 

James Buchanan was somewhat nondescript as a 
President anyway; and even though our Governor Milton 
Shapp tried last year, he missed the mark completely. 

So just what are we going to do about it, anyway? 

Well, actually, we may have done something about it 
already when we elected H. John Heinz III to the U.S. 
Senate. 

Of course, he’s going to keep skirting the matter, but 
Heinz is beginning to look like the kind of star the Republican 
National Party might spot twinkling and decide to reach after 
in not too many years from now. 

Speculation about who the candidates will be in any 
given election year is not altogether intuitive. Politicians 
usually develop a funny little hop in their step when they’ re 
toying with the notion of higher office that is clearly visible to 
the trained political eye. For instance, when an incumbent 
legislator begins to talk out very loudly about issues of the 
executive branch which ordinarily have nothing to do with his 
usual responsibilities; or when jockeying occurs to get onto 
legislative committees that not only generate the greatest 
influence, but also command the most public attention; or 
when a supposed “‘rumor’’ comes from somebody on his staff 
that the official has been giving thought to ‘‘higher”’ office; 
or when he starts spending more time with his political 
party’s officials; or finally, when people start asking him 
about all the rumors and signs, and he coyly replies, ‘‘Well, 
there’s a lot of people who’ ve been writing to me asking me 


Photograph Courtesy of Heinz Election Campaign Headquarters 
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to run for the job. I don’t know yet, but what do you think?”’ 
Well, no doubt about it, he’s going to run. 

Frankly, not all of this maneuvering applies to Heinz, 
who has spent six years in the U.S. House of Representatives 
and is now in his first term as a U.S. Senator. But then, the 
most basic premise of politics is that political power can 
create certain desired effects, and the higher one’s political 
position, the greater his power to influence and affect. So 
anyone that moves from an established position in 


Counter-clockwise from left: y $ 


Senator H. John Heinz, III; 
Being sworn in with his family 
looking on; At a committee 
meeting; Paperwork and 
telephones. . . business as usual! 


Photography by Ralph C. Wunder 


government to a higher position — from Congressman to 
Senator — becomes a potential future candidate for the 
Presidency. Heinz has a lot of political assets and is handling 
them well: for instance, he’s now a Senator from a state with 
not only a heavy population density, but demographic variety 
besides, and he’s proven he can win a tough campaign. 
Politically, he has successfully managed to tread down that 
fine line known as the political ‘‘middle.’’ (Some call this 
being politically ‘‘safe’’; others see it as an ability to 
understand both sides of often 
complex issues and vote on each 
issue’s merits, considered 
individually. Take your pick.) At 38, 
he’s very young in political years, but 
already occupies one of the highest 
public offices the country has to offer. 
He’s been successful in the business 
world. And, ah yes, he presents a 
‘‘wholesome’’ personal image. 

The man is articulate, especially 
sharp-witted and very much of a 
gentleman. 

He’s also very driven. 

‘‘What legislative initiatives are you 
planning to take this session of 
Congress?’’ I asked, partly suspecting 
that I might catch him a bit off guard. 
(He is a ‘‘freshman’’ Senator you 
know, and things work differently over 
on the Senate side of the Hill.) 

“T m glad you asked that . . .”’ he began. 

Uh-oh. Glad I asked that, did he say? 

He’d caught me unprepared as he shot right into his 
little monologue, and, as a matter of fact, I had one blessed 
time racing to keep up with him. Glad I asked that? 

‘‘Geographically,’’ Heinz began, ‘‘Pennsylvania is 
situated in a key location for coal distribution. So I introduced 
legislation to increase funding for railroad revitalization as 
the means for transporting coal,’’ he said, continuing, ‘‘this 
is going to have the effect of putting a lot of unemployed 
people back to work. 

‘‘Also, as part of this,’’ he continued, ‘‘I’m trying to 
have some of that money targeted for bridges in 
Pennsylvania so that bridges can have the same priority as 
highways.” 

In fact, a measure to accelerate Federal assistance for 
repairing unsafe bridges was the first piece of legislation 
Heinz introduced on the Senate floor. He pointed out that at 
least 960 bridges in Pennsylvania have been listed as unsafe 
by the Controller General of the United States, including 19 
in Allegheny County, 24 in Delaware, 34 in Montgomery, 6 in 
Philadelphia, 7 in Dauphin, 2 in Erie, and 2 in Lackawanna. 
His legislation has received strong support from the 
Pennsylvania Parent-Teachers Association, the National 
Association of Counties and the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Heinz has also called upon Governor Shapp to provide 
the ‘‘specific plans the state now has for bridge repair, and 
what kind of federal assistance — both short and long term 
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— can be most effectively matched to 
these plans.”’ 

‘‘At present, there’s no procedure,”’ 
he laments, ‘‘for making any substan- 
tial payments for repairing them.”’ 

What this appropriation might mean 
to Pennsylvania’s economy is evi- 
denced in ‘‘a Library of Congress 
survey (which) estimates that some 
17,000 people would be directly em- 
ployed in jobs in steelmaking for 
bridges.” 

As he talks, Senator Heinz appears to 
be comfortable in his new surroundings 
and with his new job. Though a first- 
term Senator, there’s little that’s 
“‘freshman-like’’ in his attitude. Only a 
few weeks on the job at the time of this 
interview, he seemed very much in 
control of his environment and his staff. 
Calling to check a fine point during this 
interview with one of his staffers, the 
Senator kidded him, ‘‘Good, I see 
you’re keeping one step ahead. But I 
want you to know it’s just one step 
ahead.”’ 

Heinz says he’s in favor of tax relief 
for small businesses so that they can 


THE 
GAELIC SHOPS 


THE BEST OF 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


<i 


862-9285 
Shops Located in: 
New Hope, Pa. 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Ligonier, Pa. 


Welcome to the 
12-month summer 


A Sun/Fun, enclosed pool stops the calendar at summertime. It 
makes tħe climate you want, when you want it. 

With a Sun/Fun enclosed pool you can enjoy swimming all year 
long, day or night, any weather. 

You can have more family fun, enjoy spur-of-the-moment parties, 
get the benefits of invigorating, healthful exercise. 

Sun/Fun keeps out rain, sand, wind, insects — makes your pool a 
year ‘round, indoor-outdoor playground for all the family. 

Welcome to the 12-Month Summer! 

Find out more about enclosing your present or your planned pool. 


ra 
D 
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Senator Heinz appears to be 
comfortable in his new 
surroundings and with his new 
job. Though a first-term Senator, 
there’s little that’s ‘‘freshman- 
like” in his attitude. 


make investments and employ people. 
‘‘Half the people in the work force are 
in small business. I think there ought to 
be a graduated investment tax so that 
those investing more in growth will be 
able to receive a greater tax break.” 
He differs, however, with the new 
Administration’s view that a $50 rebate 
will make a substantial difference in 
stimulating the economy to recovery. 
Heinz instead favors a permanent tax 
cut. “‘It (the rebate) may make people 
feel good,” he says, ‘‘but as resulted in 
the 1975 debate, it will be completely 
spent within a matter of weeks, if not 
days. I don’t think there is one busi- 
nessman who would buy more equip- 


Quality with Style 


“BY 


JIM “DALTON 


Contact SUN/FUN POOL ENCLOSURES BY 
JIM DALTON GARDEN HOUSE CO. 


906 Cottman Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19111 


Phone 342-9804 


ment, or make an addition, or add 
permanent employees just for a few 
dollars more in sales in May or June of 
only this year. 

‘‘With a permanent tax cut, con- 
sumers and businesses can realistically 
plan to increase future spending, 
secure in the knowledge Uncle Sam 
won’t be reaching quite as deeply into 
their wallets.” This would especially 
benefit small businesses, which are the 
ones with the greatest capacity to 
expand and create new jobs, he says. 
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As the interview continued on, he Captivating carpets, astounding areas, 
seemed aware that the time he’d put remarkable remnants, vivid vinyls, 
tempting tiles. 


aside for this had run out, but I was 
aware that he was too much of a gentle- 
man to end it exactly as the clock 
dictated. Being much less a gentleman, 
I chose to continue until the clock left 
him no choice. He’s an intriguing guy. 

Heinz maintains a home in his native 
Pittsburgh as well as one here in the 
Georgetown area of Washington where 
he lives with his wife, Teresa, and three 
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for Congressmen two years ago. Until 9 p.m. ylestown, PA. 348-5611 
But then, two years ago Senator 
Heinz was a Representative. As I said, 
he’s a driven man. And you can bet it’s 
because of that same competitive spirit 
that we’re going to be keeping an eye 
on your political future, Senator! a 
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THE LENA’PE VERSION OF 


SPRING 


SPRING OF 1491 
by William Sauts Netamuxwe Bock 


Some agricultural peoples of aborig- 
inal North America played a sacred 
Spring football game as a way of 
prayer-making, seeking the Creator’s 
help in producing an abundant harvest. 

While these planting peoples had 
their variations on how the game was 
played, many things about it were held 
in common, e.g., the ball was usually 
of deerhide stuffed with deer hair or 
grass. The contemporary version (in 
cases where the game has survived the 
20th century) like most ‘‘Indian’’ 
sports is probably a tame version of 
the original, the result of hundreds of 
years of finger-wagging missionaries 
looking over the peoples’ cultural 
shoulders scoldingly. 

The decision to destroy the ball, or 
disassemble it for later reassembly, 
varies with the rules and from people 
to people. Some peoples beautifully 
decorate the ball. 

That the rules of the game were 
broken in the aboriginal enthusiasm of 
the Lena’pe version of men vs. women 
can hardly be doubted, since even in 
the 20th century the tradition of an old 
man haranguing the players about fair 
play before the games begin has sur- 
vived. That even within the rules the 
rules are stretched can be seen in the 
let-her-pass attitude of the men and 
boys when an old lady is carrying the 
ball. 

It is also probable that originally the 
game lasted longer into each day, and 
that there was more participating and 
less spectating, even by the few 
frowned-upon Lena’pe women who 
wore too much paint too immodestly, 
and who flaunted decency in other 
areas of life as well as in the games, 
perhaps attempting to rough up the 
men and boys. A Crow Indian woman 
of Montana is remembered to have 
galloped her horse into a ball game in 
her enthusiasm to win. Needless to say 
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there were aa pe men and boys who 
sought opportunity to exceed the rules 
of the game, carrying the ball through 
the goalposts instead of kicking, or 
deliberately hurting players of the 
opposing team; though in a sacred 
game these incidents were minimized 
by the threat of crop failures. 

One learns by studying the nature 
and evolution of North American In- 
dian sports and games that if one is to 
know how the playing was done in 
1491 A.D. it will not be a simple matter 
of dressing the 20th century version in 
15th century garb. In the Lena’pe 
case, for example, one must consider 
the possible influence of centuries of 
close contact with the related Shawnee 
people who had their own ball-play 
ways. And, the incessant elbow- 
rubbing of European means of worship 
with the Lena’pe sacred game must be 
considered. 

1491 A.D. and the first sprouts of 
vegetation have appeared in a big 
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clearing near the unplanted fields of 
early spring in Lennapehokking (‘‘The 
Lena’pe Country’’), the morning dew 
having been absorbed from the new 
grasses by the fiery, painted face of 
Elder Brother Sun. A noisy flock of 
turkeys runs from the field into the 
cedars along the woods’ edge as the 
townspeople pour into the field. 

These are the times before Nay-ha- 
nowonges, the horse, when the people 
walk and run constantly in their work 
and games, and strengthen their arms 
and chests paddling dugout boats; 
good preparation for their games of 
agility. 

The goalposts, twice as high as a 
person can reach and as far apart as 
the fingertips of an adult with arms 
stretched to the sides, are firmly 
planted at opposite ends of the field, a 
curious robin perched atop one post for 
a moment, watching. 

Other sports now forgotten were un- 
doubtedly played upon this same field 


FUNTBALL 
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during the year, with teams from other 
towns invited to play, and the sorcer- 


ers from the towns making ‘‘medicine”’ 


power from their vision bags for their 
teams. The earth is hardtrodden from 
generations of play, and at this time of 
year the grass is short enough not to 
entangle the bare legs of the players. 

Early this morning and for many 
mornings to come the smoking and 
talking people on their woven mats 
along the mens’ and womens’ beaches 
by the river will discuss the games 
while splashing, swimming and rest- 
ing until the playing season ends in the 
last days of Summer Moon (June). 

In other years the Turkey or Turtle 
group chiefs had opened the seasonal 
ceremonies of the Lena’pes. This year 
Stars-Whirling-Toward-Earth, the 
Wolf-people chief, has called for the 
dances and games, lifting his voice in 
prayer to the Father-Who-Created-Us- 
By-His-Thoughts with thanksgiving 
that so many of the people have lived 
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Illustration by William Sauts Bock 


to play the game again, that the earth 
is sending up green life anew, and that 
the corn, beans, squash, tobacco and 
sunflowers, along with the wild ber- 
ries, will soon be showing vigorous 
growth. The people share the chief’s 
thanks to Elder Brother Sun for bril- 
liant heat, and to the Bird-man Thun- 
derers for the rain that cleans the air, 
settles the dust and quenches the 
thirst of all life. The prayer reminds 
the people that the tree spirits and the 
voices of all the other powerful Spirit- 
beings can be heard on the wind pray- 
ing along with them. The people pray 
to be alive to play again next year. ‘“‘It 
is enough to fill our minds with happy 
thoughts of all the marvelous works of 
our Creator,” the prayer concludes. 

The players will strive to remember 
these words throughout the long, 
sweating hours and days of ball- 
playing, and also the words of old Elk- 
Swimmer when he begins his ha- 
rangue: ‘‘Now let’s not be too rough. 


You know that there might come floods 
and tornadoes to destroy our crops if 
the game isn’t played fairly; but if we 
play well the harvest will be full. Be 
careful not to take out your anger 
during the games and night dances.”’ 

Elk-Swimmer is also in charge of the 
night dances of Spring, the water- 
drum sounds enlivening the air until 
dawn. 

As many people can play as want to 
so long as there are an equal number 
of players on each team, with men and 
boys on one team, women and girls on 
the other, and the toddlers held back 
lest they get hurt. Old men with 
turkey-wing fans sit along the edges 
ready to chase dogs and pet Canada 
geese from the field goodnaturedly if 
they become too intrusive, just as they 
shoo crows from their cornfields from 
shaded platforms. 

Scar is scorekeeper this year, sitting 
at the edge tending to the piles of elm 
buckets, mats, dyed porcupine-quill 
embroidered leggings, robes and moc- 
casins that have been bet on the out- 
come of the game. In some of the 
towns these goods are tied together by 
a “bet string.’ He holds 12 sharp, 
decorated sticks, thrusting one into the 
ground for each point scored until the 
sticks are used up. In some towns 
sticks short as the little finger were 
placed in two rows, one row per team, 
as points were scored. Last year Scar’s 
wife was scorekeeper. 

Babies in cradle boards and others 
being breast fed by mothers watch or 
snooze at the sides with the visitors 
from other towns. 

Blue-Blooming-Flower, a sister of 
Elk-Swimmer, has been asked to throw 
the ball, almost as big as her head, 
high above the center of the field, 
stepping back quickly to avoid being 
sandwiched by the converging teams 
as they leap after the ball in hopes of 
knocking it toward their own goalpost. 

A man or boy may catch, but not 
carry the ball. Once caught he may 
kick the ball either toward the goal or 
to another man. He may make motions 
to keep the women and girls from 
throwing the ball, and may even knock 
it from their hands. 

The women and girls have their own 
rules and are allowed to catch, throw, 
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run with and even kick the ball and are 
allowed to grab the men and boys, 
some perhaps exceeding the rules and 
tackling them roughly as Gathers-Clay 
did in the forgetful heat of the long 
games; an unseemly thing, the girl 
receiving frowning glances as well as 
wise grins from her old aunts and 
uncles for her roughhousing. She had 
evened the score with a boy who had 
dared to tackle her earlier. 

Last year with the women and girls 
losing they pulled the old stunt of 
having an ancient woman (in this case 
it was the mother of a chief, a clan 
matron), lumber through the goalposts 
knowing that the men and boys would 
smile helplessly at this ‘‘trick.”’ 

But this year the scorekeeper has 
put six sticks on each side and the tie is 
to be broken by having the game con- 
tinue until one more goal is made. 
With Finds-the-Enemy hurt in a fall 
and young Laughts-at-the-Mengway 
taking his place, the men finally win. 

Those who have bet on the winning 
team converge on the pile of goods and 
take an unclaimed prize of their 
choice, dogs at their heels panting and 
curious. 

During these warming days, the 
gentle breezes of South Grandmother 
on their cheeks, the people gather to 
play as often as they want, their 
winter-pale skins darkening under the 
sun of Middle Moon (May), until 
Stars - Whirling - Toward - Earth an- 
nounces the end of the ball season in a 
speech, holding the ball in his hands 
and asking them to wait until next year 
to play again. The star, wolf and 
mountain tattoos on his face, arms and 
shoulders move as he opens the ball or 
gives it to an old woman to open after a 
prayer, letting the deer-hair fall out 
upon the earth. If the deerhide cover is 
in good condition it will be entrusted to 
a responsible person whose life is lived 
in purity for safekeeping until the 
following spring, at which time it will 
be stuffed with fresh deer-hair and the 
game renewed with children too young 
this year joining in. 

And if the harvests of Fall, 1491 are 
abundant, the cache-cellars full of 
winter-dried food, it will be partly 
because the football game was played 
in the old sacred way. ca 


by Martha Van Atta 


Bucks County voters will be asked to decide on 
May 17 if they want a seven-member government 
study commission elected to scrutinize county 
government and possibly make recommenda- 
tions for a change. At the same time the voters 
will choose the seven members of the commission 
from 36 candidates running for the posts. 

The block of names will appear in the lower 
right hand side of the voting machine. Only the 
home addresses of the candidates will be listed — 
no party affiliations are noted. 

Ballot positions were drawn by lot and a brief 
rundown of the candidates follows: (Lever num- 
bers begin with 34D — There will be five rows of 
seven names each, with only one name on the last 
row). 


34D — HILDA S. MCKENNEY 

A member of the Constitutional Party since it was 
formed in the county in 1966, she began studying 
county government and home rule provisions 
since it became an issue in the 1968 Pennsylvania 
constitutional convention. She feels home rule is 
å move towards more federal control and not 
enough local control. If any changes in county 
government are recommended, she prefers it be 
done under the present county code, rather than 
going to a home rule charter or optional form of 
government under Act 62. She fears Act 62’s 
‘‘broad grant of powers” and feels government 
may be doing too many things for the people and 
furnishing too many services. A former resident 
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of Newtown, she recently moved to Penndel. 


35D — STEPHANIE M. LOVENGUTH (D) 

She sees certain weaknesses in the present form 
of county government which can be remedied — 
specifically the lack of fiscal responsibility and 
the separation of the legislative and administra- 
tive functions. She is also concerned with the lack 
of responsiveness in county government. What 
form a new county structure should take will be 
determined by the commission’s study. As a 
member of the League of Women Voters, for the 
past two years she has been a weekly observer at 
the county commissioner’s meetings. During her 
term as president of the LWV in Warren County, 
N.J. she helped study and testify before a charter 
commission in that county. She urges a bi- 
partisan commission be elected; otherwise 
“‘voters will reject a single party product.”’ 


36D — K. FRED ACHENBACH JR. (R) 

Asa Warrington Township supervisor since 1970 
he has observed local and county government. He 
believes this and his access to statewide contacts 
will benefit a home rule commission. ‘‘Govern- 
ment is always in need of review in order to keep 
up with changing times and technology; how- 
ever, reorganization for reorganization sake is 
not worthwhile,’’ he said. While he believes that 
county government is in need of some changes, 
he does not want to see its basic leadership taken 
out of politics. Achenbach is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, 
majoring in economics. He has been with Bell 
Telephone of Pennsylvania for 20 years in district 
level management. 


37D — LEON P. “DICK” O’CONNOR JR. (R) 
He feels any government can be improved and if 
the opportunity provides it, changes should be 
made. He was a member of the county’s first 
government study commission in 1972 which 
wrote a home rule charter for the county. Since he 
felt the charter was legally defective he ended up 
voting against it. He feels what comes out of a 
new study commission will probably be approved 
by the voters. He felt the first charter’s grant of 
powers was too broad, noting that it had not made 
any provisions for limiting the county’s taxing 
powers. A resident of Levittown, he served as 
Middletown Township’s auditor and is employed 
by Management & Computer Services, Inc. He is 
also a member of the county redevelopment 
authority. 


38D — RONALD L. STOCKHAM (R) 

A practicing attorney and a former assistant 
district attorney, he feels he has a working knowl- 
edge of present county government and the 
ability and experience to determine objectively if 
the present government can or should be 
strengthened, made more clearly responsible 
and accountable to the electorate. He opposes 
change merely for the sake of change, but would 
support a different structure if it can be made 
more economical or efficient. A lifelong resident 
of the county and now a resident of Morrisville, 
he is associated with the law firm of Stockham 
and Donahue, Morrisville. 


39D — LINWOOD P. FOX (D) 

Now serving his second four-year term on the 
Quakertown Borough council, he was a member 
of the borough’s government study commission 
in 1972. (The borough’s home rule charter was 
adopted.) He feels his experience on the local 
study commission would aid a county study. He is 
inclined to feel the present county structure 
should be changed. His biggest concern is 
making the legislative body more accountable to 
the voters. This could possibly be done by 
electing commissioners by districts rather than at 
large, he suggested. He is a vice president in 
charge of marketing for all branches of the Bucks 
County Bank and Trust Co. 


40D — RICHARD D. COLL (D) 

He feels his position of manager of Sellersville 
Borough since 1967 gives him a special insight 
into what local people and elected officials think. 
He feels the study commission must produce a 
simple, but effective home rule charter. He would 
like to see an integrated and coordinated county 
administration, directed by a council elected by 
voters. There should be a fiscal management 
system that adheres to modern auditing stand- 
ards, he feels. 


34E — ARTHUR J. KAVANAGH (R) 

A Morrisville resident, he retired after working 
approximately 41 years in industry and business, 
including four years as a consulting management 
engineer during which time he reviewed and 
made reorganization recommendations for the 
city of Buffalo, N.Y. He feels he has the time and 
talent needed to make the government study and 
points out he is not politically oriented. He is 
especially concerned about the lack of checks and 
balances in the present fiscal management of 
county. Also, the obvious dissension between the 
three present commissioners — *‘I don’t know if 
it’s the fault of the person or the structure — only 
a study will reveal that.’’ There is nothing that 
can’t be improved in some way, he believes, and 
county government is no exception. He is con- 
cerned that this study commission is not a repeat 
of the last time a study commission was con- 
sidered — ‘‘There was a lack of information so 
people didn’t know what they were voting for,” 
he said. 


35E — MARIE M. NAPLES (D) 

She decided at the last minute to run for the com- 
mission after the Republican party endorsed a 
partisan slate. She feels the commission must be 
an independent group of people and cites her 20 
years of active civic and community work as an 
excellent background for understanding the 
needs of Bucks County residents. The wife of a 
Fairless Hills physician, she is in her third term 
as president of the Lower Bucks YMCA. She 
recently headed a feasibility study for year- 
around schools in the Pennsbury School District. 


36E — JAMES M. McMASTER (D) 

A candidate for a law degree, he brings with him 
a background of political science and public 
administration from Pennsylvania State and 
Rutgers School of Law. A resident of Feasterville, 


he has served on the Lower Southampton Town- 
ship planning commission and as township 
auditor. He believes the present county govern- 
ment has weaknesses which should be changed 
and feels his practical experience as a local 
official will help understand the problems at the 
county level. 


37E — JEAN ISAACS (D) 

She feels the government controlling the county’s 
half-million residents and $53 million budget 
yearly needs modernizing. The need for a change 
became obvious during her term as a regular 
observer of the weekly county commissioners’ 
meetings and during her term as council chair- 
man of the non-partisan Leagues of Women 
Voters of Bucks County. She was also a regular 
observer of the work done by the first study com- 
mission, reporting regularly back to the LWV 
members. ‘‘I have already commited much time 
and study to this project,” she said, ‘‘and I want 
to contribute my experience and knowledge to 
achieve a county government more accountable 
and responsive to the people.’’ She was a leader 
of the ‘‘Vote Yes’’ group which backed a home 
rule charter for the county in 1974. 


38E — FRANK W. WENGER JR. (D) 

A Sellersville Borough councilman for 12 years, 
he feels it is important to have local government 
represented on the commission, especially the 
upper end of the county which is frequently over- 


looked. An observer of county government for 
many years, he feels there is a need for some kind 
of change, especially in the area of administra- 
tion. This has been very fragmented and weak 
and needs better direction, he said. It’s important 
that people take an interest in government and 
that’s why he is willing to take the additional time 
needed to serve on the study commission. 
Wenger is secretary of the Bucks County Bor- 
oughs Association and works as a group leader in 
the data processing department of U.S. Gauge, 
Sellersville. 


39E — CAROLYN B. WALTZ (D) 

She feels since county government has remained 
unchanged for over 100 years, improvements can 
be made to make it more efficient and meet 
modern needs. She feels because of her capacity 
on the executive boards of two organizations, 
including the League of Woman Voters, she can 
make significant contributions. She has engaged 
in comprehensive studies of the county govern- 
ment and can also understand the needs of local 
governments because of her service as a member 
of the Doylestown Township planning commis- 
sion. She stresses that improvements in county 
government must not be made at the expense of 
local government. She feels her experience as a 
former teacher, traveling registrar and now office 
manager at Democratic party headquarters has 
kept her in touch with the needs and wishes of 
county residents. 
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40E — RALPH O. SAMUEL (D) 

He feels his experience as chairman of the first 
givernment study commission in 1972 will provea 
valuable tool in a new study. Not bound by the 
provisions of the first home rule charter, he 
points out that many of the charter reforms have 
already been adopted by the county although the 
charter as a whole was rejected. He believes this 
commission can learn from the mistakes of the 
past and feels his ‘‘contacts, experience and 
knowledge of the county can be of value in achiev- 
ing reform of our government.” A resident of 
Richboro, he is a former union organizer and 
official, dairy farmer for 18 years and a publisher 
of weekly newspapers since 1965. He has also 
been an active member of various social and civic 
organizations, including the township planning 
commission, the County Industrial Development 
Corp., Planned Parenthood Association board, 
and the county’s Opportunity Council. 


34F — JOSEPH DOHERTY (R) 

A Bensalem auto mechanic, Mr. Doherty was 
unknown at Republican Party Headquarters or to 
several active party members. Since he apparent- 
ly has an unlisted telephone number, the writer 
was unsuccessful in developing any information 
on his background or views, prior to deadline. 


35F — MARLENE L. MEYERS (D) 

A lifelong resident of the county, this Bristol 
Township housewife has been active in the com- 
munity since she was 16 years old fighting for the 


rights of the underprivileged and minorities. She 
believes changes should be made, especially 
making the board of commissioners more repre- 
sentative of the wide variety of people and 
interests in the county. She stresses her inde- 
pendence and willingness to fight for a principle. 


36F — ROBERT E. GICKER (R) 

A Falls Township resident, and a consultant by 
occupation, Mr. Gicker was unknown at Repub- 
lican Party headquarters and to several active 
members of the party. An unlisted telephone 
number made further inquiry impossible before 
deadline. 


37F — AGNES T. KLIMOWICZ (D) 

Although she is active in her political party, she 
stressed her ability to be an independent thinker 
and lack of fear of speaking out on issues she 
believes in. She feels people are being ‘‘short- 
changed.” A graduate of the ‘‘school of hard 
knocks’’ she fears too many professional people 
will be elected to a study commission and the 
critical input from ‘“‘lay’’ people will be over- 
looked in making the recommended changes in 
the government’s structure. She is a resident of 
Bristol Township. 


38F — THOMAS J. O’BRIEN (R) 

An insurance accountant from Falls Township, 
Mr. O’Brien was unknown at Republican Party 
headquarters or to several active members of the 
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party. An unlisted telephone number prevented 
further inquiry prior to deadline. 


39F — DAVID H. MOSKOWITZ (R) 

A well-known trial lawyer from Levittown, he is 
convinced the county needs a different form of 
government. He said the commissioners acting in 
both the legislative and administrative functions 
‘leaves a lot to be desired.’’ He said, the present 
form of government makes no provisions for coor- 
dination between the commissioners and the row 
offices, no division of responsibility and fosters 
antagonism. He is a student of government and 
served as solicitor to local municipal authorities 
in addition to acting as former solicitor to the 
Register of Wills. He feels this involvement in the 
various levels of government qualifies him to 
make valuable contributions to a study com- 
mission. 


40F — RICHARD GROFF (R) 

As chairman of the New Britain Township super- 
visors and as treasurer of the county’s Nesha- 
miny Water Resources Authority he is “‘sensi- 
tive’’ to the future of Bucks. He feels people want 
better not bigger government and one that’s 
responsive to the people. He is especially con- 
cerned about fiscal matters and overspending by 
government. He is a consultant to Home Owners 
Association in Metropolitan Philadelphia and 
vice president, Community Association Services, 
Inc. 
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AND LOVE IT! 


Installed under normal ground conditions. 


We Can — 


We have 3 proven ways to save you money 
on our “Great” pool — 


Show you how to install this “Beau- 
tiful” pool within 2 weekends & save 
the high cost of labor with the aid of 
our FREE Pool School. 


or 
Offer you a Co-op Installation — we do 
the bull work — you finish up! 


or 
Completely install your pool for you, 
using our 20 year know how. 


Call Us — Today! 


Call 822-3311 


Upper Stump Road, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


34G — DR. CHARLES T. SULLIVAN (D) 

A Tinicum Township supervisor, member of the 
Opportunity Council, and former member of the 
planning commission, he is concerned about the 
needs of the people and feels his actions reflect 
these needs and desires. A psychology professor 
at Ursinus College, he is now working on his 
master’s degree in Public Administration. He 
prides himself on his willingness and ability to 
deal with even the most complex, detailed matter 
while still retaining his ability to listen with an 
open mind. 


35G — MARTIN J. CORR (R) 

The philosophy of this Doylestown Township 
attorney is that the closer a government is to 
people the more control they have and the more 
responsive government becomes. He believes as 
much power as is legally permissible should be 
transferred from the state to the county level, and 
then from the county to the local municipality ‘‘to 
preserve and strengthen the autonomy of the 
municipality.’ What new form the county gov- 
ernment should take would depend on the 
outcome of the study made by the commission. 


36G — WILLIAM F. EDGE (R) 

His interest in the study commission started 
when he learned no one from the upper end of the 
county was running. He has been a member of 
the Quakertown Borough council for the past 10 
years. He has experience in working under home 
rule since the borough adopted a charter form of 
government two years ago. He pointed out that 
the coalition form of government which has 
existed during the past few administrations 
indicates a study of county government should be 
made. He believes his experience in local govern- 
ment and operating his own business, the 
Tohickon Valley Trailer Center, gives him the 
varied background needed as a commission 
member. 


37G — DANIEL P. DRISCOLL (D) 

dust finishing a six-year term as supervisor in 
Upper Southampton (the last three years as chair- 
man), he has held an elective office for the past 15 
years in both Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
He served on the first government study com- 
mission and feels he can offer a valuable 
contribution to a new study group. He feels the 
closeness of the last election indicates the need 
for achange and stresses that fiscal responsibility 
must be the theme of a new government. As a 
local official he feels he can protect the rights of 
the municipalities while still making the county 
level a viable form of government. He is 
employed as Merchandise Manager, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company. 


38G — DANIEL K. COOK (R) 

Although a recent appointee to the county’s 
planning commission, this Upper Bucks County 
farmer was quickly named chairman of the board 
because of his ‘‘no-nonsense’’ approach to 
government. Even as a member of the Durham 
Township planning commission and in his vari- 
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Sleeper Sofa Sale! 


Now you can put up an extra guest or two overnight 

and have a sofa that’s very comfortable by day. 

Three of our most popular styles of Ethan Allen 

sleeper sofas are now on sale and ready for immediate 

delivery. Whether you like an Early American wing, 

a traditional Lawson (both shown here) or a 

contemporary Tuxedo, you’ll find them on sale, handsomely 
upholstered in the most versatile of coverings. Come on over soon. 
These savings of $100 or more on a sleeper sofa 

are for a limited time at our Ethan Allen Gallery. 
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$499.50 


70” Roll arm wing sleeper sofa in 
pumpkin or blue floral linen/cotton covering 


$399. 50 Reg. $499.50 


71” Lawson sleeper sofa in autumn rust 
or olive olefin 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 
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Trail 


by Margaret T. Eberz 


A dream come true! That’s what hap- 
pened to a group of Girl Scouts and 
their leaders in Chalfont, Pennsyl- 
vania. After four years of hard work, 
The Girl Scouts of Freedom Valley Girl 
Scout Council have their own wildlife 
preserve — A Lou Henry Hoover 
Memorial — one of the few on non- 
Scout property. These special areas are 
named after Lou Henry Hoover, wife of 
the late President Herbert Hoover, who 
loved nature and carried out many con- 
servation projects. But we didn’t start 
with that as our objective. Here’s how it 
all came about. 

At a leader’s meeting in 1969, the 
subject of a need for a local area for 
hikes, cookouts and doing outdoor 
badges was discussed. At that time the 
Chalfont Borough Park Committee was 
beginning to make plans for building a 
park. I asked the other leaders if they 
would like to help build a nature trail in 
the new park if the Park Committee 
agreed to it. After the Committee gave 
us the go-ahead, a group of Cadette 
Scouts (aged 12-14) worked with me to 
lay a loop trail that showed the largest 
variety of life at all seasons of the year. 
Work began in 1971 when 10 Cadettes 
chose to work on their Conservation 
Badge. Each girl put in more than 11 
hours of work that summer, clearing a 
three-foot-wide by a quarter-of-a-mile 
long loop trail. Weeds over six feet tall 
were pulled and bagged. Wood chips 
donated by a tree company were laid on 
the trail. 

In an effort to learn more about the 
soil in this area and its limitations, the 
Bucks County Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District was asked to make a soil 
survey. As a result we learned that we 
were on a flood plain with poor soil, 
poor drainage and severe limitations. 
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Chalfont’s Woodland 
Nature 


Clockwise: 
A Brownie from Troop #796 Hilltown, Pa. 
finds an animal skull. 


Troop #824 Brownies from Warminster 
examining a Spring Beauty growing on the 
Woodland floor. 


Checking a plaster cast of a raccoon track, 
Junior Scout from Troop #1077 Chalfont. 


Members of Brownie Troop #796 measuring 
the diameter of a large Pin Oak Tree. 
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Members of Brownie Troop #284 Chalfont picking up trash along the Neshaminy Creek as a Service Project. 


Cadettes planted bulbs and a Cana- 
dian hemlock tree, our state tree, in the 
park during the Fall of 1971. The 
following Spring brought plans and 
schedules for keeping the trail cleared 
and for making a 20’ by 20’ campfire 
area. First the area was weeded; then 
plastic, which was donated by a local 
packaging company, was laid on the 
ground. Junior Troop #294 (girls aged 
9-11) helped with this job. Cadettes put 
seven tons of 3/4’’ gravel stone on the 
area. The stone was purchased for us 
by the Borough. 

By summer, plans were underway 
for a wildflower garden with more than 
50 different kinds found growing in 
Bucks County. Junior Troops #1077 and 
#306 planted these wildflowers and 
painted identifying numbers on stones 
in front of each plant. A walk book grew 
out of an Ecology Course in which I was 
enrolled. The book indicates points of 
interest at each of the 10 stops along the 
trail. 

Publication of the walk book and 


acquisition of the trail signs were done 
with the help of Dr. Edward Garlitz, 
Science Curriculum Consultant and 
Environmental Education Specialist of 
Bucks County Schools Intermediate 
Unit #22. Students from Upper Bucks 
County Technical School, under the 
direction of a teacher, John Stillwagon, 
made our trail signs and 10 stop posts. 
(The signs were 11/2’ Redwood and the 
stop posts were Cedar, 41/2’ long and 
8” in diameter; numbers and letters 
were routed and painted white.) The 
Boy Scouts in Troop #36 in Chalfont put 
up our signs, which the Borough paid 
for, dug holes and secured the stop 
posts. They also made bridges for the 
trail where needed. 

Two Cadettes completed a 100-hour 
science project on this area in the 
Spring of 1972. Entitled ‘‘An Ecological 
Study of a Flood Plain,” this project 
included testing water on a regular 
basis, recording air, water and soil 
temperatures regularly, doing chemi- 
cal analyses of water, learning about 


trees and plants in the area. 

Electric poles, donated by the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, were put 
around the campfire area by the Boy 
Scouts. These were to be used as seats. 
The campfire area was completed 
during the summer of 1972 after more 
stones were put down. That Fall troops 
had a place to cook out. Winter came 
and Brownie and Junior troops put up 
bird feeders on a monthly basis. 

Unami Junior High School almost 
adjoins the property. The principal and 
the science department teachers visited 
the trail to see what had been done and 
determine its use for field trips. A set of 
projects to coordinate the trail’s use 
with each of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grade science curriculums was 
written and distributed to these teach- 
ers. These show practical applications 
of principles learned in books to the 
out-of-doors. The science department 
staff at Holicong Junior High School, 
Buckingham, were given a briefing 
session on the methods and problems 
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encountered in building a Nature Trail. 
A set of these outdoor projects were 
distributed to these teachers also. 

When we applied to have the trail 
designated as a Lou Henry Hoover 
Memorial, we hit upon one of our most 
challenging problems. We needed a 
topographical map of the area. Neither 
the Borough nor the County Planning 
Commission had an adequate map. 
Fortunately, Debbie Payne, a Girl 
Scout in Chalfont, hada father who was 
a registered surveyor and he was 
willing to survey the lanu for us free. 
And since the area was not on Scout- 
owned land, the Chalfont Borough 
Council signed a letter that gave the 
Girl Scouts use of the land for their 
purposes. 

One hundred seedlings of white pine 
were planted in April of 1973 for ero- 
sion control. Five troops helped with 
this project. That month also brought 
approval from National Girl Scout 
Headquarters to call the area a Lou 
Henry Hoover Memorial. A formal 
dedication ceremony by Freedom Val- 
ley Girl Scout Council followed in 
October. A Lou Henry Hoover Memor- 
ial Sign was presented to us at that 
time. 

Since that date over 25 troops repre- 
senting over 375 Girl Scouts have 
visited the Memorial and have been 
given a guided tour over the Trail. 
There is no fee, but all are expected to 
do a service project. For Brownies, 
these include picking up trash, gather- 
ing and piling dead twigs and sticks, 
planting flower seeds and putting up 
bird feeders. Juniors may put up blue- 
bird houses donated by the Audubon 
Society, plant berried shrubs, clear 
trails, plant seeds or bulbs. Cadettes 
choose from the projects listed for 
Juniors or add gravel to the campfire 
area. Any Girl Scout or Boy Scout Troop 
wishing to visit the area and be given a 
guided tour over the Trail, or work ona 
Service Project, Conservation Project 
or badge activities is most welcome. 
Arrangements can be made by contact- 
ing the Chalfont Borough Office (Mon.- 
Fri., 9a.m. to Noon). Reservations are 
needed because the park is small and 
used by the local community. 

The community itself is encouraged 
to enjoy the trail also. The Chalfont 


Flower Club held an outdoor meeting 
there and one member donated several 
large azalea bushes. Several others 
gave wildflowers. Each Spring and Fall 
a private nursery school brings its stu- 
dents to the park for a Nature Hike on 
the trail. Achurch youth group has also 
used the trail for Nature Hikes. A 
Nature and Conservation Course for 
adult Girl Scout Leaders has been held 
here. Ways the areacan be used in con- 
nection with the Brownie B’s, the 
Junior signs and outdoor badges, 
Cadette badges and service projects 
were included in the course. Church, 
community and school groups desiring 
guided tours over the trail are welcome 
to make arrangements for them 
through the Borough office. Schools 
wishing specific areas in science cov- 
ered should be sure to indicate this 
when phoning for a reservation. 

Because the area is located in a flood 
plain, there are some restrictions. We 
cannot erect a pavilion or permanent 
outside lavatories. (Flood plain insur- 
ance forbids this.) Wood chips are not 
advisable for use on the trail because 
they float away when the Neshaminy 
Creek rises. When there is severe 
flooding the electric poles float out of 
place and must be put back afterward. 
The Department of Environmental Re- 
sources recently dredged the creek, but 
its effect on alleviating flooding is still 
to be determined. 

In spite of these restrictions and 
problems we’ve encountered along the 
way, we feel we have our own special 
place now. Frustrations can be for- 
gotten as we walk down the path in 
Spring and take in the white blanket of 
spring beauties covering the woodland 
floor . . . or in summer as the tall oaks 
and hickories provide shade and cool 
relief from the summer sun . . . or in the 
fall when the multi-colored maples, 
oaks and hickories provide a blaze of 
color mixed with the goldenrod and 
white woodland asters . . . or in winter 
when a blanket of snow reveals the 
tracks of woodland animals looking for 
food and water. Each season has its 
own charm that anyone can appreciate 
during a relaxed walk along our Wood- 
land Nature Trail. Our motto is: ‘‘We 
leave only our footprints, we take only 
our memories.” E 


by Elsie Stallsmith Boyd 


My husband is quite fond of navy 
beans, especially if they are flavored 
with a nice meaty ham bone. So one 
day in the supermarket when he dis- 
covered beans were 79c a pound he 
took exception to such an indignity 
right on the spot. Standing there 
holding the poor offending package of 
beans (2 lbs., $1.56) he announced, 
‘‘Just look at this. Somebody must be 
making a fortune. Highway robbery 
right in a grocery store. Why, poor 
people can’t even afford to eat beans 
any more!” 

I tried to explain that other things 


were rather high too, but he paid no 
attention. Sugar and lettuce and rai- 
sins were no concern of his, and since 
we had cured our own ham he didn’t 
have to think about the price of it 
either. 

He placed the beans back on the 
shelf, and then immediately grabbed 
them again and tossed them into the 
cart. ‘‘Here. Take these for seed. I'll 
plow a little extra garden and we’ll 
grow some beans. Everybody should 
do that. It’s time somebody started to 
fight inflation. If no one bought beans, 
the price would soon come down.”’ 

So I, not we, planted several rows of 
beans across the garden. I wasn’t 
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certain seed from the store would grow 
(subsequently I had cause to wish it 
hadn’t) but in a few days cute little 
plants began pushing their heads up to 
the sun, so I sort of hoped for the best 
and tried to prepare myself for the 
worst. 

In the weeks that followed the navy 
beans were the reason for considerable 
work and worry on my part. Since I 
practically always raise fine crops of all 
ordinary garden vegetables, I just 
couldn’t ruin my gardening reputation 
by producing an inferior crop of navy 
beans! 

I toted heavy pails of fertilizer, spent 
long hours hoeing and pulling weeds 
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and spoke encouragingly to the smaller 
plants as I passed. I even carried water 
to the whole lot during a midsummer 
dry spell. 

Since the hose would reach only part 
way to the garden, I had to fill in- 
numerable pails and struggle with 
them for several rods (with poor, ne- 
glected cucumbers begging for a drink) 
to where those always-thirsty bean 
plants were inexorably waiting for me. 

And after all this the plants, in- 
cluding the pods, never got as big as 
the neighboring row of snap beans. 
This was bad enough, but when my 
husband walked out to view them one 
Sunday afternoon they actually looked 
smaller than they had the day before! 

As the summer wore on, navy beans 
and the woes attending them even 
began to infiltrate my dreams, so that 
when their leaves started to turn 
yellow — which I took as a signal that 
they were ripening — I completely 
ignored them for a time, giving my 
attention to what I considered more 
important vegetables. 

When the hot September sun had 
finally dried the plump little pods and I 
tried to pick them from the plants they 
clung so tenaciously that I found it 
easier to pull up the whole plants, root 
and all. As I pulled away, I had sense 
enough to know they should be stored 


in a dry place. But where? I finally 
solved the problem by backing the car 
out of the garage and filling the empty 
space with a sizeable heap of beans. 

But I soon found that my harvest of 
beans was still a long way from the 
pot. I didn’t really know what to do 
next, so I just stayed away from the 
garage until one day my husband 
wanted to know when we were going to 
have beans, and admonished me to 
cook plenty. 

I found a large cardboard box and 
reluctantly went to the garage. With a 
‘“‘bearding the lion in his den” ap- 
proach, I transferred a large armful of 
the stiff dry plants to the box and 
carried them into the kitchen to shell. 

I hadn’t expected this job to be 
exactly enjoyable, but it was worse 
than I had anticipated. The sharp pods 
scraped my fingers, and when they 
were opened the little beans inside 
usually refused to cooperate by falling 
out of their own accord and had to be 
forcefully evicted. 

I tried wearing gloves, but they were 
too clumsy and slowed things down 
more than ever. At the end of an 
hour’s time I had about enough tiny 
shelled beans for one generous serv- 
ing. This would never do! I’d have to 
find an easier and quicker way! 

How did the early settlers — who 
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must surely have raised beans in large 
amounts for their own consumption — 
get theirs shelled? From school history 
books I remembered something about 
flails and cattle tramping grain, but 
these methods just weren’t practical in 
my case. 

Then a happy thought came to me. 
Why couldn’t I tramp beans myself? 
My weight would surely crack the 
pods. 

I balanced on one foot and vigor- 
ously tramped the remainder of the 
beans with the other, stopping to turn 
them over every few minutes. I was 
somewhat encouraged when a few 
handfuls of beans gathered in the 
bottom of the box, but the tramping 
procedure soon grew tiresome and 
monotonous. 

To take my mind off the disagree- 
able business, I tried to tramp and 
simultaneously read a chapter in 
Watership Down. But the thick book 
was so heavy I couldn’t manage to 
balance on one leg and juggle it at the 
same time. I sort of kept listing to 
starboard! (Come to think of it, I had 
never seen a heron reading a book.) 

When I finally got the boxful of 
beans ‘‘threshed,’’ I threw out the 
empty pods and dumped the contents 
of the box into a pan. There appeared 
to be somewhat more than a pound: a 
disheartening mixture of good beans, 
bits of crushed leaves and pods, and 
what seemed to me more brown, 
spoiled beans than was necessary. 

If and when I finally got the bad 
ones picked out and the dried bits 
washed out, I felt I should end up with 
a fair-sized mess of beans. (If not, I 
could always assuage my appetite by 
eating something else just before 
mealtime.) 

As the days passed, the nagging 
thought of that waiting heap in the 
garage led me to hope the price of 
beans would soon come down. Maybe 
then I could give them away — to 
people who were ignorant of the ways 
of navy beans — without feeling too 
guilty about it! 

And I am sure that in the future, 
when I pass a shelf piled with perfect 
white beans, I shall pause to admire 
them and give thanks to their intrepid 
growers! E 


Not all rock lovers enjoy music. 
Some, like John Erb of Hatboro, get 
their fun out of life by digging a differ- 
ent kind of rock. The one that comes 
from the good earth. 

Erb is a lapidary or gemologist or 
stone cutter or rock hound. The name’s 
the same. It all means a person who 
digs for rock, identifies his find and 
cuts the material into a gem stone suit- 
able for wearing. 

A retired railroad engineer, Erb is a 
tall, purposeful man who puffs on his pipe while he tells you 
quietly and knowledgeably about his rocks. Erb’s wife, 
Margaret, shares his interest, and accompanies him on all 
his digs. She also is the showcase for John’s creative work. 
Margaret has the loveliest and most unique collection of 
jewelry any woman could possibly want. 

‘‘We had close friends who were craftspeople,” Erb 
explained. ‘‘This was in North Carolina about eight years 
ago. We were going hiking one day, but it rained so we 
stopped into their shop. The woman said, I thought you were 
ruby mining. We didn’t know what she was talking about. 
Then, she showed us a jar of rubies. It was liquid fire.” 

The Erbs were intrigued, so off they went for their first 
experience in the rock scene. They found themselves in the 
right place at the right time. 

“It was easy,” Erb laughed. ‘‘We gathered the gem 
gravel into a screen and held it in the sluice. The water sifted 
through. Anything left that was red was a ruby. 

‘‘You pay $2 a day at these ruby mines and you can keep 
everything you find. The first ruby I got I was offered $300 
for on the spot. It was 51⁄2 C. rough and 31⁄2 C. cut. The 
lapidary told us to have it cut into a ring rather than hang it 
on a bracelet. We went back several times after that and then 
we began to think of cutting the stones ourselves.” 

North Carolina is a rich area for rubies and sapphires. The 
mines that Erb investigated were owned in the 1800’s by 
Tiffany’s of New York. The whole area right up to the 
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Georgia border is a prehistoric riverbed. 

‘‘For years Tiffany’s had prospectors working up and down 
to find the source, but they never did. The mines reverted 
back to the original owners and the farmers got together and 
opened them to the public,’’ Erb said. ‘‘If you prefer, they 
will dig it for you at $6 a bucket. We had good luck digging on 
our own, though. One time, we found 15 sapphires in a 10- 
quart bucket.” 

The Erbs were hooked. They bought books, did their 
homework and invested in the necessary equipment. 

‘‘We went to a reputable dealer and got a diamond saw to 
saw rock, a machine to grind and polish and that was it,’’ Erb 
recalled. ‘‘Now, we have a machine with diamond wheels to 
cut hard materials and last Christmas I got a drill to make 
noles for necklaces.”’ 

Erb happily displays his huge assortment of rocks. Every- 
thing from unakite, found in a Virginia creekbed and com- 
posed of quartz and feldspar (pink spots), to Australian jade 
which he bought. 

There is the less familiar epidote which is green, black and 
gray flecks polished to a shimmering brightness, and 
amethyst, emerald crystals, smokey and clear quartz from 
North Carolina, sodalite from Canada, even man-made gold 
stone which was invented by a monk in Italy. 

Erb does buy rocks to increase his collection once in a 
while, but mostly he likes to dig it himself. 

‘‘All you need is a rock hammer and a good identification 
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mare than you and can identify what 
you’ve got,”’ Erb said. 

Where to go for the best finds? 
Well, forget about your own backyard. 
Pennsylvania is barren. 

“North Carolina is the place for 
every gem stone except opal,’’ Erb 
said. ‘‘We are planning a trip to New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Idaho to 
dig for opal. We’ve never been out 
that way before.”’ 

Erb’s cutting process begins with 
the big, rough pieces of rock or slab. 
He marks the stones for various cuts 
by using his templates. The markings 
are made with an aluminum pencil so 
they can’t come off. Then, he fashions 
a handle for the stone and attaches it 
with sealing wax and shellac. The 
polishing is done on an 8-inch leather 
disc. 

‘The heat builds up so much when 
I’m polishing that it causes the surface 
of the stone to flow,’’ Erb said. ‘‘The 
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“ 
North Carolina is the place 
Or every gem stone except opal” 


hardest part is knowing the hardness 
of each stone. For instance, malachite 
is extremely soft, but jade and agate 
are very hard. I use the diamond wheel 
for the hard stones.” 

Erb has sold a few pieces and he 
modestly admits that he could sell 
everything he cuts. 

“I won’t cut other people’s stones,” 
he said. ‘‘I would feel terrible if some- 
thing happened. And I won’t cut 
diamonds, either. That’s a trade that’s 
kept in families, mostly in Holland.” 

In between digging, cutting and 
polishing, Erb makes the rounds of all 
the jewelry store windows to see 
what’s new and how much it all costs. 

A few years ago, he took a silver- 
smith course at William Tennent High 
School and he can easily turn out a 
spoon handle bracelet. In fact, the 
Erbs entertained with a Christmas 
brunch this past season and the 
host made spoon bracelets for every 


one of the 12 women guests 
Margaret Erb lectures to various 
clubs on lapidary and John has been a 
guest speaker to the gifted children at 
the Pennypack school. 


“Oh, I’ve got to really be prepared 
for these kids,’’ he said. ‘‘They are 
sharp.” 

The Erbs also have another involve- 
ment with nature. For years, they have 
been raising azaleas. 

‘‘Last year, we started 1600 plants 
and every one of them will have a 
bloom,” Erb, the gardener said 
proudly. ‘“‘We have an azalea sale 
every year and we turn the proceeds 
over to the local garden club. One 
year, we netted $200 and that covered 
their budget for the whole year.”’ 

Every man has a dream and even 
though John Erb has made most of his 
happen, there still is something he 
holds in front of himself as a goal. 

“Td like to pan a little bit of gold,” 
he smiled. ‘‘AndI’d like to get enough 
to make a piece of jewelry complete 
from start to finish. I’ll do it some- 
day.” a 
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PRINT SHOW 


featuring 
International and Local 
Printmakers 


Tues. May 9 thru Tues. May 31 


crossing gallery 
rt. 532 e washington crossing, pa. 
CUSTOM FRAMING 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


493-6784 


FACE-OFF 
CIRCLE 


imn 


FACE - OFF CIRCLE, INC. 
1185 YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 
(215) 674-1345 


PUBLIC SKATING 


NEW SPRING HOURS 
Morn. Aft. Eve. 
Mon. 11—1 
Tues. 11—1 
Wed. 11—1 
Thurs. 11—1 
Fri. 11-1 
Sat. 
Sun. 


7-9 


7:30-10:30 
1:30-3:30 7:30-10:30 
1:00—3:00 7—9 


INFORMAL HOCKEY 
Mon. thur Fri. 1—2:45 p.m. 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 
FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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Guide 


by Barbara Ryalls 


The Nutshell 


... TO YARDLEY 


Rum running in Yardley? Well, not 
exactly, but for nearly 300 years, men 
have been transacting business there. 
And in the late 1600’s, a William Biles 
was admonished by the Quaker Meet- 
ing (of which he was a member!) for 
selling rum to the Indians. Dealings 
with the Indians have long since 
vanished, but merchants continue to 
thrive. 

Yardley itself is an intriguing small 
community. It first came into existence 
in 1682 when William Yeardley pur- 
chased 500 acres from William Penn 
(“‘William’’ certainly was a popular 
name!) and established Yeardleyville. 
His nephew Thomas continued the 
enterprising family spirit, created in 
1727 what has become Lake Afton, and 
established a gristmill in 1769 (it had 
been built many years before but had 
been destroyed). The mill bit the dust 
once again after that, destroyed by fire, 
but it was again rebuilt and stands now 
as the Cold Spring Bleachery. 

The canal came to Yeardleyville in 
1832 and warehouses sprang up along 
the canal banks. A hundred-plus years 
ago, grinding grain, sawing logs and 
building canal boats supported the pop- 
ulation of 500. Two flourmills operated 
and the Trenton Brownstone Quarry 
was in full swing. The Continental 
Hotel at the corner of Main and Afton 
(now the Continental Tavern) was used 
as a station in the underground railroad 
during the Civil War. 

And then the ‘‘iron horse”’ 
paged through Yardleyville (the ‘ʻe 
was lost over the years). In 1876, 
Reading Railroad came to town and 
requested that the ‘‘ville’’ be dropped 
because it made their signs too long. 
The railroad came, the ‘‘ville’’ went, 
and so did the canal traffic. Yardley 
diminished. 


ram- 


” 
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The gristmill (now The Grist Mill 
collection of shops) still ground. During 
the Civil War it had turned out sorghum 
and meal for northern soldiers. The last 
flour was turned out in 1926. In 1899 the 
Cold Spring Bleachery was estab- 
lished. They specialized in bleaching 
towels for such companies as Cannon. 
Their business grew and eventually 
expanded into the production of 
textiles. 

And through the years, the mer- 
chants have been an integral part of the 
town. Yardley is an enjoyable place to 
shop, for the main street is a mixture of 
small shops, mini shopping centers, 
and lovely old homes (some housing 
businesses), all interspersed. Three 
small areas off Main Street offer free 
parking and in a two-block stroll, you 
will encounter a variety of shops. Let 
me introduce you to a few — let it be 
known that this is just a smattering. . . 
many delightful shops exist in Yardley. 

In Buttonwood Center (within view of 
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Lake Afton) you’ll find Knits and Kits. 
Such luscious colors of yarns that will 
inspire you for a dozen projects! It’s a 
lovely shop that carries needlepoint 
and crewel kits, afghan kits, latch hook 
rug kits, needles, and whatever else 
you may need. Next door is J. D. Sachs, 
Wilderness Outfitters. They carry 
everything that one would need for 
back-packing, rock-climbing, bike tour- 
ing, or mountain-climbing. If you are 
headed for the outdoors, head here first 
— for tents, boots, food, clothing, 
packs, sleeping bags, etc. 

In The Grist Mill, on Main Street, 
you'll find a variety of shops. One I 
especially enjoy is The Kitchen. Every- 
thing from crepe pans to cellophane 
noodles. Wild strawberry tea or a tulip 
cookie cutter. If you have any interest in 
the kitchen, you’ll like the shop. And if 
all that makes you hungry, you can stop 
downstairs at The Sign of the Kettle. 
They offer luncheon and tea, with 
homemade soups, breads and pastries. 
Prix fixe of $3.25 at lunch. 

Just off Afton and next to The Grist 
Mill is one of the best bakeries in Bucks 
County — Cramers. Just step in and 
you’ll see what I mean. Some of the 
best eclairs I’ve had. Across the canal, 
on Afton, is Meyer’s Canal Shoppe. If 
you are or know someone interested in 
coin or stamp collecting, stop in. There 
is also a small selection of glassware, 
china and antique jewelry, but the 
emphasis is coins primarily, and also 
stamps. Closer to Main on Afton is Sun 
Seed. Stop in here for some natural 
peanut butter. They sell natural foods, 
herbs and vitamins. 

If you are in the market for a tradi- 
tional lamp, turn into Yardley Lamp 
Shop, on the corner of Main and Afton. 
They carry a good selection of table 
lamps, with a few floor lamps, at dis- 
count prices. A lot of Stiffel lamps here 
— also a lot of shades . . . in whites, 
creams, pleated and painted. 

Down Main a bit is a lovely old home 
wherein resides The House of 
Commons. Men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, with a casual elegant flair. Lovely, 
high quality sportswear. An extremely 
nice shop. For elegant attire for your 
walls, the Princeton Gallery of Fine 


Arts is a must. Excellent taste is ex- 
(Continued on page 63) 
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oGbasca’ 


A DIVISION OF WINNEBAGO INDUSTRIES, INC 


The Seafarer story begins from the ground up. The smooth- 
riding, dependable Chevrolet chassis and drive train has to be 
the best place to start. Add the reliability and experience of 
Itasca coachwork. With a combination like that, you can’t go 
wrong. 


You'll have to see this coach to believe it — all the comforts of 
home with nothing missing. 


See it — Drive it 


FRANKENFIELD 
BUICK - OPEL 


830 N. Easton Hwy. (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8183 
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The Zennox Shop 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


GIFTS 


DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Old Route 202, Now Route 179 
North of Lambertville, N.J. 


Corner 


by Joan Stack 


Two concert pianists in the same 
family? In the same house? Impos- 
sible, you say. ‘‘Not simple,” they 
say, ‘‘but it can be done.” Horatio and 
Judy Miller (she is Judith Anne 
Willoughby professionally) have man- 
aged to work out a schedule making do 
with one house, one grand piano and 
one fair trade-off with a neighbor, a 
Swede named Lars who only plays rock 
music himself. 

Judy directs the choir, teaches 
music and chairs the cultural affairs 
committee at Montgomery County 
Community College from early morn- 
ing to mid-afternoon. Then it’s her 
turn to practice. Horatio has been 
practicing all this time. ‘‘Four-and-a- 
half to five hours on ordinary days, but 
eight or nine when a concert is 
approaching. Time goes by just too 
fast, I need to practice,” he says, and 
he’s remarkably cheerful about it. 
Then he goes off from their home in 
Fort Washington, Pa. to his teaching 
of music at Philadelphia Community 
College. And after all that, they get 
together to talk about music, listen to 
music, or better still, go to a concert 
together (‘‘I’d rather to go a concert 
together than have dinner together,” 
says Judy, who loves to cook, but that 
can wait for weekends). 

Isn’t it difficult to be in the same 
field? ‘‘We’ve been lucky, we’ve 
helped each other in music. It’s fun, 
too. I trust his taste, he trusts mine. 
When we practice,’ Judy goes on, 
‘‘we can catch each other’s mistakes.”’ 
This is exceptionally practical, a built- 
in professional, a bonus not afforded in 
most marriages, the interviewer is 
thinking. Then sensing the next ques- 
tion, Judy admits, ‘“‘Ego is difficult. 
Our tastes are different.’’ Horatio 
offers clarification, ‘‘Judy likes a wider 
range. For instance, she can enjoy 


Pewter, Tin and Pine Bulletin — 25¢ 
The Lennox Shop 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
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Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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Celebrity 


THE DYNAMIC DUO 
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Judy and Horatio Miller 


country music or a Souza march. | 
might like them, but just a little bit.” 
He gestures. implying “‘little bit” in 
small letters indeed. Judy says, 
**You’ve got to listen to the lyrics, the 
whole of a song to judge it. Horatio 
only hears the music.”’ 

The talk turns to pop music. ‘*Barry 
Manilow’s ‘I Write the Song’ is 
awful,’’ says Horatio. Judy and inter- 
viewer protest that they like it. ‘‘Not 
for me. Only the words are O.K. The 
music is wrong, and if so, it’s not 
worthy.” For a guy who laughs a lot, 
he can be very serious. Then name a 
song you do like, the interviewer says. 
He thinks. ‘‘Maybe ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
and the Bach arias.’’ The list isn’t 
long. What of the emotion of a song? 
“To me,” this gifted pianist says, 
“the emotion is in the music, not just 
the lyrics. Now I like Alexander 
Scriabin. He is probably too esoteric 
for most tastes. But I like his style, it’s 
agitated, almost hysterical and emo- 
tional, exciting.” Judith Anne Will- 
oughby, speaking as the gifted concert 
pianist she is, says, “‘Mozart and 


Beethoven are great favorites of mine. 
I'm more in line with tradition. I like to 
hear ‘positive’ music.’’ Well, it would 
be a dull world, etc. 

It’s undoubtedly hard to practice all 
those hours, plot and plan for concerts, 
finally get one in a recognized spot 
where it will be reviewed, and then sit 
back to wait for the anonymous axe to 
fall — or, happily, the plaudits to be 
bestowed. Horatio feels, ‘‘Critics may 
help. If a negative comment keeps 
showing up in reviews, you should 
listen. Sometimes though, they should 
be ignored.” Judy feels, “You can’t 
ever allow the critics to change you.”’ 
But they can have an effect,’’ Horatio 
recalls, ‘‘Van Cliburn was so followed 
around in the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tition in Moscow that it made his 
winning of it bigger. It was political at 
first, but then it became a suspense 
story.” 

Readers will recall that Van Cliburn, 
an American pianist, in 1958 won first 
prize at the first of these prestigious 
competitions and put a sizable chink in 
the Iron Curtain, as we used to say. 
Interestingly, it was these cultural 
events we exchanged with the USSR 
that led to our sitting down with them 
to discuss our mutual survival finally. 
So that events such as the Tchaikovsky 
Competition took on significance above 
their stated purpose. The Millers got 
to it by dint of Horatio’s credentials in 
1975 and it seems that even now, you 
not only have to be very, very good to 
be invited to compete, but there may 
be some political slant still. ‘‘Do you 
think they knew you are Black?” The 
interviewer remembers the way 
planned societies like arrangements, 
e.g., six Cubans, four North Vietnam- 
ese, three Blacks, four Albanians, and 
so on. ‘‘Of course,”’ he laughs, ‘‘every- 
one sends a picture. But the competi- 
tion is still grueling. It’s like being 
chained to a piano when you get 
there.” Then he was up against musi- 
cians from around the world, some 
better and some behind him, but all at 
their same stage of development. 
Many were from the Communist school 
of piano (or cello, violin or voice), the 
ones ‘‘who have been taught to be 
winners. They have been subsidized in 
their study,’’ the Millers say, ‘‘but it 


seems their teachers feel they can turn 
out musicians like engineers turn out 
missiles. ‘You Will Be Good,’ and they 
are, technically excellent.’’ They 
noticed, too, the sameness of tech- 
nique in the competitors from these 
countries. 

‘‘The Russian people are not 
soul-less though,’’ remembers Judy,”’ 
even though it may not show in their 
music right now. I had great experi- 
ences meeting the people while Hor- 
atio was working. I’m really a ‘people 
person’ so I'd get out with the Intourist 
guide and my Berlitz book and talk 
with them. They were so nice to me. 
The women have a hard life,’’ she 
feels, ‘‘they have to stand in so many 
lines just to get staples. But they 
always seemed to know I was an Amer- 
ican, and they’d offer me a head place 
in line. One woman couldn’t resist 
touching my Afro-styled hair. She 
came up to me and said in Russian 
‘don’t mind me’ as she did it. Another 
thought I must be from Brazil because 
I had a colorful dress on. They wear 
really very drab clothes. The Russians 


SLEEP 


know who’s a Black African and 
they’re not so nice to them. They’re 
resented because they know so much 
aid has gone to them, which they can’t 
afford.’’ Horatio remembers, too, that 
it was a great experience, even if he 
didn’t win first prize. 

After all, he did get to do a Wash- 
ington, D.C. concert as part of Jimmy 
Carter’s inaugural ceremonies, he re- 
ceives critical raves all around the 
United States for the concerts where 
he explains the music he plays and 
he’s still only 27 years old. Besides, 
how could anyone named Horatio not 
be a success? As for Judith Anne 
Willoughby (she says ‘Judy’ sounds 
like a cheerleader, not a serious musi- 
cian) she is leaning now toward choral 
direction so she can use her great 
talents in company with other music- 
makers, where the practice needed for 
concertizing isn’t so lonely. This com- 
bined talent is just bursting on the 
scene; years of study, years of disci- 
pline are now starting to pay off. 
Watch for these two, they’re dynamic! 


QUIZ: 


If you take this quizin the morning, 
youcancome up with all 
the right answers by tonight. 


YES 


. Did you toss or turn during sleep last night? 


. Did you awaken refreshed and energetic 
this morning? 


pains? 


4. Does your bed provide deep muscle relaxa- 
tion with soothing warmth? 


5. Did you fall asleep easily and comfortably g 


last night? 


NO 

BS) 

Oo oO 

. Do you feel any aching muscles or back O O 
a a E 

o 


If you answered “yes” to questions 1 or 3, if you answered “no” to questions 


2, 4 or 5 — you ought to consider switching 


from an old-fashioned bed to a 


Chemelex-heated flotation waterbed. Millions of people already have the right 
answers to the Sleeping Quiz. You can too. All it takes eras night = a 


waterbed. How about tonight? 


Sleep the best sleep a bed can offer. 


WOOD STREET 


114 WOOD ST., BRISTOL, PA. 19007 


CALL 788-2511 or 788-0227 
BETWEEN BRISTOL PARKING & MILL ST. 
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SPECIALIZING IN HOUSE PLANTS & 
HANGING BASKETS FOR 
MOTHER’S DAY 


ated 
ANNUALS & PERENNIALS 
FOR BEDDING PLANTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 

e fruits and vegetables » oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


Lexington 
Lighting THE 


COMPLETE 
D) DISCOUNT 
ih LIGHTING 
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Hand-leaded Tiffany Lamp 


Mon., Tues., Sat. 10—5 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10—9 
Sunday 12 Noon—5 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE 
COLMAR, PA. 18915 
(215) 822-9787 


Rt. 309 across from Inn Flight 


CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 
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by Margaret Bye Richie 


SOME CLUES 
TO DATING YOUR OLD HOUSE 


Old house buffs are frequently look- 
ing for clues to date their houses. The 
time to identify these telltale attributes 
to advantage is before and during the 
time you are restoring your vintage 
home. Once recognized, these clues 
can direct you to the proper restoration 
and decoration of your house; they will 
give you a feeling of security that you 
know what you have, and that you are 
doing the right thing by your new 
purchase. 

You will have to do a little research, 
some digging beyond that which Res- 
toration Primer can give you in this one 
issue, but once you’ve plunged in, 
you'll become more excited than ever, 
and more determined to restore in a 
fashion appropriate to your home. 

Exact architectural periods are not 
easy to establish, because almost in- 
variably a house has been altered over 
the years, embellishments added, the 
roof raised, or wings added in unlikely 
directions. Nevertheless, there are 
ways of learning something about the 
basic period of your home. Once you 
have explored these avenues you can 
make an educated guess as to its date, 
and proceed from there. 

There are several methods of ap- 
proach: (1) The physical data, evident 
or hidden; (2) Records traceable 
through the Court House deeds or your 
Historical Society; (3) Family records 
(oral or written), or former owners, 
some of whom may still be in the neigh- 
borhood; (4) Mortgage and tax records; 
(5) Published histories such as Davis, 
History of Bucks County, or manuals 
like Mercer’s Dating of Old Houses. 

There are other avenues to pursue, 
but these are the best to start with. The 
physical data, gleaned from the house 
itself, may be, in the final analysis, 
your best way of determining its age 


and the dates of subsequent additions. 
Unfortunately, courthouse records are 
sometimes lost by fire, or they prove 
inadequate. Very early records are con- 
fusing because they deal more specifi- 
cally with land than with houses. 


Top: Window with post-Revolution molding — 
2 quirks. Bottom: Early heavy framing. Mortise 
and tenon joint, pegged 


EARLY HOUSES — TO 1835 
Houses built before 1830-35 in Bucks 
County are apt to contain handmade 
materials, mortise and tenon joints, no 
ridge pole in the attic (or ‘“‘garret’’ as it 
is called in the old inventories), heavy 
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framing, and a predeliction for a rec- 
tangular form covered with a gabled 
roof. Most of our early houses are 
furthermore built of stone, giving 
Bucks County the distinction of having 
more of these sturdy dwellings than 
any other comparable area in the 
country. 

Beyond these general guides there 
are many details to examine. Once your 
results are assembled, you should have 
agood idea how your house once looked 
and at what date. 

Bargeboards: If bargeboards are 
flush with the gable ends of the house, 
this fact could place your house in any 
year before 1850. After that date, 
bargeboards extended beyond the 
gable wall and were sometimes cut out 
or scalloped, as in the Gothic period. A 
word of caution. Whether it be barge- 
boards or some other detail, remember 
that changes are bound to have been 
made over the years, and you must take 
every factor of repair or replacement 
into consideration before establishing 
the birthdate of your home. 

Nails: Nails were handwrought al- 
most universally until 1786, when they 
appeared in the latest wing of the 
Thompson-Neely house in Washington 
Crossing State Park. Between 1790- 
1850 various developments in machine- 
cut nails are distinguishable (see 
Mercer, The Dating of Old Houses or 
Nelson, Nail Chronology, National Park 
Service). After 1850, wire nails, still in 
use today, became easily available and 
cheap. 

Screws: If you find screws without 
points, you can be relatively certain 
your house predates 1846. 

Moldings: Moldings on doors or 
shutters, if consistent throughout the 
house, or throughout one section, can 
put the finger on period or style. If the 
moldings on the outer margin are plain 
unbeaded ovolo, or quarter-round, you 
can assume the house dates to the pre- 
Revolutionary period. If, on the other 
hand, there are two quirks or beadings, 
or the molding consists of a curve 
known as ogee, the house is later. 
Symmetrical fluting capped with ros- 
ettes was probably first used in Bucks 
County as early as 1816-1820 (see 
houses in Washington Crossing Park, 
lower section). This type of molding on 


door or window stiles indicates the 
Greek Revival manner. There are in- 
numerable dormers with this trim 
throughout the county; all can be asso- 
ciated with Greek Revival. 

Framing: Heavy framing, 6” x 6’’, or 
larger, continued in use until 1840. 
Timbers, until then, were held together 
with pegs. The 1840 Episcopal Church 
in Buckingham Village has pegged 
rafters supporting the roof. $ 

Windows: Measure your window 
lights. If they are small, 71⁄2 x 91⁄2 or 
8 x 10 (inside measurement), they 
belong to our earliest period. Of course, 
these old windows may have been re- 
cycled into a newer house, as in the 
Smith homestead, Maple Grove, so 
watch out! Larger panes, 10 x 12, were 
in use between 1820-1850; after that 
the Victorians were apt to prefer the 


single large or twin pane window glass, 
believing it to be superior for vision and 
ease of cleaning. 

Early houses showed variety in the 
number and placement of window 
lights. In a double-sash window the 


‘panes could be nine over six or six over 


nine; they could number eight over 
eight, or 12 over 12. In every case only 
the lower half of each window could be 
opened, the upper half being let into 
the frame permanently. Stiles, rails, 
and muntins or sash bars were held 
together with mortise and tenon joints, 
with the corners of the window pegged. 
Earliest windows has wide muntins. As 
the 18th century wore on, these became 
more slender. 

There are many other clues, but 
these should help with the identifica- 
tion of our earlier houses. B 


A Unique and Friendly 
Experience 


The 
YARN LOFT Potting Shed 


e Brand Name Yarns 

e Free Instructions 

Friday til 9:00 
345-9490 


¢ Heirloom Reproductions 
e Antiques & Decorative 
Crafts 


348-9885 


ə Exotic Plants 
e Primitive Antiques 
e Plant Parties 


345-8281 


Tuesday to Saturday 10 — 5 


325 W. Butler Avenue (202), New Britain, Pa. 


If it’s the unusual you're 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


LEXINGTON 
SHOPPE 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till 9 


Wing Chair — as seen in House Beautiful 


Shedden 


Makers of fine furniture since 1865 
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FABRICS 
GALORE! 


plus 


Drapery, Upholstery & 
Custom Department 


Linens « Yarns « Crafts 
Bridal Department 


and 


MEN’S & BOYS’ STORE 


Clothing at true discount prices. 


Rt. 202S to Rt. 63 right to Lansdale — 
turn right at Ralph’s Market. 


r@. Lansdale 
pyc) Discount 
# House e= 


\ 
816 W. Second St., Lansdale, Pa. 
855-7162, 643-5865, 368-1266 


OPEN DAILY 9-9 
SATURDAY 9-6 


The 
Nevin 


Gallery 


Original Art, 
Antique and Modern 


Custom Frame 
Makers 


Intaglio Printers 
for the Tradé 


FEATURING 
19th CENTURY LITHOGRAPHS 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 
Also visit our new shop at 
BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


BELL’S 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


‘‘We consider our telecommunica- 
tions system a resource — we have the 
finest telephone service in the world.” 
— so said William L. Mobraaten, presi- 
dent of Bell Telephone Company of PA 
and Diamond State Telephone Com- 
pany, at a recent press conference. 

Bell plans to spend $500 million 
statewide to modernize, rearrange or 
replace plants in order to bring its’ cus- 
tomers the best quality communica- 
tions possible. Of this amount, $119 
million will be spent in our four-county 
area of Southeast PA. Bucks County, 
with its’ more than 300,000 phones, will 
receive improvements viaa $3.7 million 
Electronic Switching System (ESS) unit 
in Eddington by August ’77, and 
another $4.6 million ESS for the New- 
town area. By 1978 another unit will 
serve Line Lexington and Bristol may 
expect the same by 79. 

Replacement of electromechanical 
equipment with the ESS allows for 
optional services such as ‘‘Call Wait- 
ing’’ — aspecial signal alerts you while 
you're on the phone. ‘‘Call Forward- 
ing’ lets you transfer your incoming 
calls to home or office and ‘‘Speed 
Calling’’ permits you to use two digits 
to frequently-called numbers up to 30 
local and/or long distance numbers. 
‘‘Three Way Calling”’ is just that — it 
allows a third person to join in the con- 
versation. 

Innovative technology is being tested 
in other parts of the nation. For 
instance, Direct Dial Conference (DDC) 
— in St. Paul-Minneapolis — will allow 
business and home users to confer with 
up to six persons via 12-button, Touch- 
Tone phone. (Can’t you envision the 
teenagers of affluent families demand- 
ing and getting this ‘‘necessity’’?) 

Wayne, Delaware County, PA, will 


by September have an electronic long 
distance call-switching machine (No. 
4ESS). This project by Bell PA and 
Long Lines Dept. of AT&T will cost Bell 
$10.6 million. At present there are only 
five others in the country; calls can be 
switched at a rate of 150 a second — 
four times faster than the electro- 
mechanical machine it replaces. 


William L. Mobraaten 


Bell’s Southeastern PA area (exclud- 
ing Philadelphia) on an average busi- 
ness day handles almost 5 million calls, 
employs 3,830 persons, services 
545,000 customers and has an annual 
payroll of $88 million. 

Mr. Mobraaten said, ‘‘As a franchise 
monopoly we must meet demands 
when and where they are demanded.”’ 
Bell has applied for an increase of $139 
million a year in gross intrastate 
revenues. As reported in this column, 
rates in the last 20 years have increased 
only 31 percent as contrasted to a 112 
percent increase in the Consumer Price 
Index, with but three general in- 


creases. If rates are not improved to 
cover costs of furnishing service, new 
equipment and new plants will have to 
be postponed. 

‘“We are making a $500 million 
investment with this program. In 1967 
our last major program cost was $180 
million . . . without inflation the cost 
today would have been $250 million . . . 
the difference is in the cost of the prod- 
ucts we use,” according to President 
Mobraaten. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Frank Arzt is now Marketing Mana- 
ger of Scott Environmental Systems 
Division . . . Delaware Valley Council of 
Realtors Board elected officers Charles 
W. May, Fountainville; William J. 
Veitch, Morrisville; Carl Keyser, Lans- 
dale, and James J. Beirne, Drexel Hill 
.. . Alan B. Goldberg, Moorestown, 
N.J., has been appointed Manager of 
Marketing Communications at Thiokol/ 
Chemical Div., while Helen M. Seibel 
has been promoted to Manager of 
Traffic and Physical Distribution. . . 
E. Wilmer Fisher, for 11 years director 


of Washington Crossing State Park, 
was Given a retirement dinner by Park 
Staff . . . Thiokol, Chemical Div. also 
announces that Armen Yazujian, Titus- 
ville, N.J., has been named Sales Pro- 
gram Manager . . . Joseph Novik of 
Meadowbrook, PA is now Director of 
Engineering at Environmental Tec- 
tonics Corporation, Southampton. . . 
The same company has promoted 
Charles Kitson, Warminster, and 
Laurie Burley to Vice President of 
Managing and Engineering, respec- 
tively . . . The Woods Schools’ Annual 
Recognition Dinner-Dance honored Dr. 
Philip Friedman, Langhorne, for his 
outstanding professional service to the 
children and adults of the Schools . . . 
Michael V. Sullivan, Doylestown, is 
now Vice President of Aitken-Kynett 
Co., Philadelphia advertising/public 
relations agency. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
Gov. Brendan Byrne (N.J.) signed a 
bill which eliminates the 1.3% tax on 
business machinery and equipment . . . 
A survey conducted by Pa. Dept. of 


Relocation problems? 


We find homes 
for executives 


Individualized 
personal attention 
to a wide range of 
living requirements 


Duffin 


Agriculture of 50-year period 1926- 
1976 showed that eggs increased in 
price only 25%, but laying-mash in 
1935 cost $40.80 a ton and $158 a ton in 
1976 — up 295%! Hamburger, that 
great American staple, rose 509% from 
14c a lb. in ’25 to 90c in ’76. Scott 
Environmental Systems Div. of En- 
vironmental Tectonics Corporation, 
Southampton, PA. was awarded the 
President’s ‘‘E-Award & E-Flag’’ for 
its contribution to the U.S.A. Export 
Expansion Program. They manufac- 
ture instrumentation and systems for 
air pollution measurements — 50% 
exported to five continents. 7-Eleven’s 
Mid-Atlantic Div. with approval of 
parent company, The Southland Cor- 
poration, Dallas, donated land and 
building in N.E. Philadelphia to Holy 
Redeemer Visiting Nurse Agency for 
its new headquarters... Tura Machine 
Company of Folcroft was selected as 
Small Business Sub-Contractor of the 
Year of the U.S. Small Business Asso- 
ciation’s five-state area. Isakan 
Narzikiel with his wife started as a one- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 


493-1991 
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THINK 
JULY 


Order your 

LP gas grill now... 
get your 

LP gas FREE! 


Broil master Grill 
G-1000 EX 


With grill, you'll get the 20lb. 
cylinder of LP gas plus up to 
four gas refills — free.* 


Permanent briquets give you luscious 
charcoal flavor without charcoal fuss. 


Gas grill on wheels lets you cook 
where you want to. 


Adjustable burner, with heat indi- 
cator, gives you a wide range of 
cooking temperatures. 


Two redwood shelves provide extra 
counter space. 


Porcelain-enamelled cast-iron cooking 
racks are corrosion-resistant. 

*up to four refills of 20-Ib. cylinder 

(if needed) prior to Oct. 31 


Call or stop in soon — and save. 


AGWAY 


AGWAY 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 
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The 


Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


BUGS — FOE AND FRIEND 


May is the beginning of insect prob- 
lems, if we’re going to have them. 
Everything from flea beetles, root 
maggots and aphids to leaf miner will 
start to show up in abundance. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

If you have birch trees, you’ve prob- 
ably noticed an irregular browning of 
the leaves in late May or mid-June in 
past years. This irregular dead leaf 
tissue was probably caused by the birch 
leaf miner. Leaf miner work on the cells 
beween the upper and lower surface of 
the leaves. If you look closely, you’ll 
probably see the miner larva in the leaf 
providing, of course, you see the 
damage before the insect pupates. You 
can actually separate the upper and 
lower surface of leaves which have 
been invaded by this insect. Usually 
miners attack leaves of birch between 
May 5th and 20th, so as a preventive 
you can apply sevin, diamethoate 
(cygon) or metasystox-R (a systemic 
insecticide) about May 5th and again 
about May 20th. There are commercial 
combinations of insecticides and miti- 
cides which are very effective against 
leaf miners and other insects through- 
out the growing season. A combination 
of kelthane, sevin and metasystox-R is 
an excellent mixture for the entire 
growing season. Kelthane does a good 
job of controlling mites. Sevin is an 
excellent insecticide for chewing in- 
sects and metasystox-R handles the 
sucking insects. 

If you desire a preventive control of 
insects on your trees and shrubs, make 
three applications — about May 5th, 
June 5thand July 5th. Use a mixture as 
mentioned above or make your own 
using malathion and sevin, diazinon 
and sevin or malathion and methoxy- 
chlor in combinations. What I’m saying 
is — there’s no one insecticide for the 


control of all the insect and mite prob- 
lems in this area of the state on your 
trees and shrubs. 


Black swallowtail caterpillar 


VEGETABLES 

Vegetable insect control requires a 
constant inspection of the crops grown. 
I'd suggest you check your plants every 
three or four days. Check the underside 
of the leaves as well as the top. If you 
have only a few insects, pick them off. If 
there are egg masses, destroy them. No 
insecticide will control every insect you 
see. The most one can expect is 90 per- 
cent control. Malathion, diazinon, 


Striped cucumber beetle 


sevin and methoxychor are some of the 
insecticides used on vegetables. Be 
certain the chemical is cleared for the 
vegetables you’re growing and check 
the label as to the number of days 
between last application and harvest. 
One caution: sevin is harmful or phyto- 


toxic to young vine crops. Avoid use of 
the material on young canteloupes, 
squash and cucumbers. The wettable 
powder formulation of methoxychlor is 
much better. The major problem early 
in the season on vine crops is the 
cucumber beetle. This insect carries a 
bacteria known in plants as bacterial 
wilt. Your best control of bacterial wilt 
is to control the cucumber beetle. What 
usually happens in the case of bacterial 
wilt is your plants grow normally for 
weeks and then one day you go out and 
see a wilted plant and a few days later 
the plant is dead. There’s no cure once 
the plant starts to wilt. 

Never use pesticides unless they’re 
absolutely necessary for crop protec- 
tion. One big ‘‘CAUTION”’: never use a 
pesticide without reading the label. It’s 
your encyclopedia for the product; use 
it wisely. 


Lady Beetles 


Adult Larva 


BENEFICIAL INSECTS 

Certain insects cause no damage and 
are beneficial to man. They destroy 
other insects that are injurious to vege- 
tables and thus are friends of you, the 
gardener. Here’s a partial list of bene- 
ficial insects: ant lion, aphid lion, 
assassin bug, ground beetles, lady 
beetles, praying mantis, spiders and 
some mites. 
Walnut Tree Wilt — Walnut trees pro- 
duce a toxin named juglone. Juglone is 
toxic to many plants. Keep your garden 
away from walnut trees! 


Assassin Bugs 


GROWER of 
Rare plants 


600 NEW ROAD 


215-322-4799 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


LINCOLN 77 Ms 


Lease now for 265.00 per month 


WALLER CAR RENTAL CO. 


Based on a 36 month lease of $265.00* per month for 

a total of $9540.00, with a down payment of $0.00, York & Harte Rds. 
and a charge of O5¢ per mile after 45,000 miles plus 
damage or excess wear and tear as defined in the lease. 
Lessee has no option to purchase the lease vehicle. — 
Prices quoted are plus tax. 


{MERCURY 
| LINCOLN | 


g 
Dealer Leasing 
Association 


PLAN EARLY FOR 
BEST RESULTS 


QUALITY LANDSCAPING 


Specializing in rare and unusual 
plant material 


COMPLETE GARDEN CENTER 


SNIPES” 


FARM and NURSERY 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
TU 4-3400 
CA 4-3400 


_ 


ROUTE 1, MORRISVILLE, PA. 
295-1138 
OPEN DAILY 9 —6 
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oo ball 
optical co. 


MASTER Ry OPTICIANS 


sl Style Designer Frames 
Low Prices — Si gs for Whole Family 
Discount Prices for Senior Cilizens 
\/l Glasses Guaranteed for One Year 


63 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2595 


Daily 9— 5 
Mon., Fri. 7 — 9 
Sat. 9— 2 


fe ga eee D 


WHAT DOES 
RADIO MEAN : 
T0 YOU? 


| 

§ 

X Is it rock music, classical, 
§ pop favorites, country & 
| western, beautiful music, 
§ 

N 


all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 
every weekday morning! 


AMIRK AN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
KADIO NETWORK 


$ WIDE 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 


cial Soar 
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by Jerry Silbertrust 


Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


4aaja4-yyiws jaaqoy Ag AydviBojoyq 


Owner Mrs. Roth’s daughter, Linda Dabby, shows a theatrical makeup 
case reputed to have belonged to the Barrymores. 


ANTIQUES FROM EVE 


The late Bruce Barton, head of the 
advertising agency Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, was once asked if 
he were to open a small store what he 
would do to meet the existing compe- 
tition. He replied: “Id have the 
cleanest shop possible, good merchan- 
dise at reasonable prices, and sales- 
people who smiled.” 

Evelyn Roth, owner of Antiques 
From Eve, 40 South Main, Yardley, is a 
smiler. She also practices Mr. Barton’s 
preaching 100 percent. Not just be- 
cause it’s good business, but because 
she could operate no other way. 

“I love this business and I love 
people. Customers tell us we are nicer 
to them, they’re happy they were here 
and that they had a good time. That 
pleases me. When I’m a customer, 
that’s how I want to feel.” 

She also feels a deliberately dirty 
shop is a gimmick. Keep it clean is her 
motto and keep the prices moderate. 
Few people, in Mrs. Roth’s mind, can 
afford the classic antiques. So, her 
range is from $1.00 to $475.00, cover- 


ing the late 1800’s to early 1900’s. This 
is the Victorian era, a particular 
favorite of Mrs. Roth’s and one in 
which she believes she easily could 
have lived. 

Certainly, her warmth and cheerful- 
ness are not in keeping with today’s 
cool. Born and raised in New York, 
Evelyn Roth attended the Parsons 
School of Design. She got into the 
antique business by initially being a 
collector. Her first purchase was a 
hunting case lapel watch, which she 
still owns. 

‘‘I progressed from jewelry to furni- 
ture. Not more than five years ago, I 
furnished my 41/2-room apartment with 
Victorian furniture for $2,000.00. You 
can buy reasonably on furniture, then 
spend on good accessories.”’ 

Antiques From Eve is Mrs. Roth’s 
first shop. Before that, for over 15 
years, she did antique shows. Although 
she is sole owner and buyer for the 
shop, she does not work alone. Her 
husband, Ben, drives her from New 


York down to the shop every ten days, 
helps in selling when he can and travels 
throughout the world with her when 
she does her buying. Daughter, Linda 
Dabby, whois a Yardley resident, daily 
minds the store. A charming and out- 
going young woman, she enjoys the 
business as much as her mother. 
Linda’s Baghdad-born husband, 
Sabah, completes the family picture. 
He does the refinishing. 

So, what else is different about 
Antiques From Eve? Creativity. Mrs. 
Roth finds that many people don’t know 
what to do with antiques. ‘‘They may 
like something, but other than just 
putting it down somewhere, they don’t 
know how to use it. That’s why display 
is important in the shop. It gives custo- 
mers ideas.”’ 

Such as: Quilt top (with no batting) 
can be used as a runner or tablecloth. 
Oak convertible ladder-chair (early 
1900’s, $80.00) looks great holding 
plants. A bench utilized as extra 
seating at the dining room table. 
Theatrical traveling makeup case (c. 
1890, $225.00), reputed to have be- 
longed to the Barrymores, was once 
used to hold playing cards and chips. 
Mrs. Roth had it in her home for a while 
and kept it open with napkins, napkin 
rings in it. 

Also, Mrs. Roth likes to buy old 
fabric and trimming and has them 
made into quilts, place mats, pillows 
and children’s clothing. 

For the holidays, they took one of 
their chamber pots to the local cheese 
shop and suggested that, as a gift, the 
potty be used as a container for a 
variety of cheeses. Sure enough, it was 
purchased and the recipient came into 
Mrs. Roth’s shop to thank her for the 
unique idea. 

Perhaps, some of the following will 
give you ideas: 1940’s stoker’s vest of 
widely-spaced crocheted mesh. When 
stoking the coal furnaces, men wore 
these instead of other undershirts to 
keep them drier when they perspired. 
Comes in several colors at $10.00 and 
looks nifty over a blouse. 

Icebox from New England. Early 
1900's, pressed wood, $325.00. Very 
handsome. You'd be proud to use it as a 
bar, extra kitchen cabinet, chest to hold 
blouses, sweaters, shirts, etc. 


Old brass brothel keys at $6.50 and 
tokens $3.00. A beautiful Victorian oak 
fainting sofa, covered in cream velvet 
with gimp edging, $475.00. $20.00 
potty with word ‘‘Baby’’ baked on. And 
lots of great jewelry, including Sterling 
chain with dark jade leaf pendant 
($35.00, 1900) and an English tortoise 
shell lorgnette, $48.00. 

The one unfortunate feature of the 
shop is its’ location. Antiques From 
Eve is in a small shopping area, down- 
stairs in the back. There isa tiny sign on 


the upstairs door, but they are not per- 
mitted a sign or to display merchandise 
outside that door. 

Mrs. Roth explained: ‘‘We are trying 
to fight this now. I really think the com- 
munity would benefit by getting more 
business. We don’t want to put up an 
obtrusive sign, but just a better one to 
let people know we are here.”’ 

Well, now you know, so please pay 
them a visit (except on Sunday and 
Monday). You'll be greeted warmly, 
and always withasmile. E 


Trevose Federal Savings 


and Loan Association 


Trevose 
Feasterville 
Southampton 


Buckingham 
Morrisville 
Newtown 


Cornwells Heights 


Pine and Pewler Shop 


Est. 1963 
Delaware Valley’s Largest Selection of Fine Pewter 


10 til 5 Daily 
Fri. til 9 
Closed Sunday 


ROUTE 309 AT THE AIRPORT 


MONTGOMERYVILLE, PA. 368-0914 
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MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


Manufacturer & Installer of: 
x Septic Tanks 
Catch Basins 
Parking Blocks 
Precast Steps 
Distributor for: BI-A- 
ROBI Home Aerobic 
Sewage Plants. Can be 
installed in new or 
Š existing septic tank. 
We sell pipe & fittings « Sewage Pumps ¢ 
Level Controls e Alarm Systems. 
Over 30 years of service 


PHONE 215-847-5112 Ottsville, Pa. 18942 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6'> 14': 25 02. CANS 


Le Oe AN 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 


Detio Mir 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
Custom Drapes 
Woven Woods ¢ Levelors 
Decor Shades ¢ Carpeting 
Wallpaper to Match Fabric 


Re-Upholstery 
COMPLETE DECORATOR SERVICE 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 
Call for Free Estimates. 
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BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 


by Phoebe Taylor 


THE DEVON HORSE SHOW, 
WHERE CHAMPIONS MEET 
Devon, 1896. 


‘‘We’ll stir up those Welsh farmers, 
get them to breed more good horses 
for us. If we havea horse show with lots 
of breeding classes, that will encourage 
them.” So spoke one of the gentry from 
the Main Line who lived in a com- 
munity where the elegant carriage 
horses were driven by uniformed 
grooms to meet the daily trains. There 
was a shortage of these beautiful 
animals in 1896 . . . an energy crisis, 
when everything went by horse. De- 
livery vans, doctors’ gigs, newspaper 
boxes, ice wagons, mail and meat de- 
liveries were pulled by horses . . . there 
was no other means of transportation 
except by bicycle, walking or riding the 
train and there were not enough horses 
to go around. 

The Main Line, a strip of land border- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railroad, had 
been open country farmed by Welsh 
farmers until it was deliberately popu- 
lated by the ‘‘Pennsy’’ and encouraged 
to become a string of villages for the 
wealthy, the near-wealthy and the 
would-be wealthy. Now it needed more 
horses, not only for transportation, but 
also for games . . . polo, driving and fox 
hunting. Shipping horses by rail was 
hazardous and expensive so the best 
way to increase the supply was to en- 
courage local farmers to breed them — 
thus the first Devon Show in 1896 was 
launched for this purpose. 

A delightful book has been written 
about the history of the Devon Horse 
Show — A Week Down In Devon by 
Christopher S. Hyde. He tells us about 
the gentry getting together one night at 
the Devon Inn to form the Devon Horse 
Show Association. The first show was 
held July 2 instead of the last week of 
May as it is now. Records include not 


only the weather (which was fair) anda 
list of exhibitors, but also the people 
who watched! It was a one-day show as 
compared to the present eight-day 
show. To encourage breeding there 
was a class for ‘‘Stallions Suitable for 
Getting the General Purpose Horse,” 
‘Brood Mares with Foal at Foot,” 
‘Yearling Colts and Fillies,’’ and many 


more. The ‘‘Mare and Foal” class is 
still one of the big attractions of the 
show, especially for children. 

In 1900 the Devon Show vanished, 
but reappeared in 1910, bigger than 
ever and witha new opening date — the 
last week in May. It was held in the 
same location, next to the polo field, 
near the Devon Inn (where the guests 
could watch from the porch). Money 
was no object and any losses from the 
show could be absorbed by the affluent 
directors of Devon. The horsey set was 
at its peak and the ‘‘beautiful people”’ 
of the Main Line spent their days riding 
recklessly and skillfully to the hunt or 


following the show circuit from Virginia 
to New York. This was before the war, 
the automobile and the Depression, 
when Devon was a show for society 
people who loved horses. It had moved 
away from its original purpose of 
encouraging farmers to breed good 
stock to become a very social event. 

By 1914 Devon was the largest 
outdoor show in the United States. 
With 1,000 or more entries there were 
no stabling facilities, except on nearby 
farms, so most exhibitors rode or drove 
to Devon early in the morning, showed 
in their classes and rode home again at 
night. It was really a local show, but 
what a local show! The neighboring 
families were an impressive group: 
Biddles, DuPonts, Ashtons, Collins, 
Coxe. They had their special boxes and 
today these boxes are occupied by their 
descendants — no one ever buys a box 
at Devon, he inherits it. 

The hunting classes were very im- 
portant in the early shows. An exciting 
event which is no longer seen is the 
team of four hunters leaping abreast, 
taking six brush fences in quick suc- 
cession. A hunter team today consists 
of three horses and usually only one 
fence is jumped abreast. Sidesaddle 
riding is almost a lost art, disappearing 
about 1914 except for a few special 
classes. 

The war closed Devon in 1918, but 
only for a year. In 1919 it was back as 
the Devon Horse Show and Country 
Fair and this time it dropped its frivo- 
lous nature and adopted a purpose — 
the benefit of Bryn Mawr Hospital. The 
Country Fair part of the Devon Show 
with its village of shops and society 
volunteers, was the moneymaker. The 
Horse Show always lost money and de- 
pended on the fortunes of its rich share- 
holders to make up the annual deficit. 

The Depression did not have much 
effect on the Main Line, so the Devon 
Horse Show went on with only a few 
less entries. But in the 1950’s Devon 
went into a decline and there were 
barely enough exhibitors to keep it 
open. People were put off by a certain 
amount of Old Philadelphia snobbery 
and even the newspapers reviewed the 
show on the society page. It took a lot of 
effort to change the image of Devon, 
but they did succeed and also got back 


on the sports pages. Driving classes 
were reinstituted, western classes in- 
cluded and celebrities appeared. The 
grounds were improved and the Devon 
Show began to prosper again. 

Junior weekend at Devon is some- 
times referred to as the ‘‘children’s 
Crusade,” for children from all over the 
country descend upon Devon to partici- 
pate on the first Friday and Saturday. 
They seem to enjoy themselves, meet 
friends and stay up late talking in the 
barns and they are experienced enough 
not to cry over losing. Sunday is the day 
of the Carriage Marathon: over 80 
vehicles of every description — 
phaetons, gigs and jaunting cars, dog 
carts and basket phaetons, park drags, 
road coaches — drawn by one, two, 
three or four horses or ponies over the 
41/-mile course. 

Throughout the week there are the 
saddlebred classes, hackney ponies, 
hunters, open jumping. Most of the 
riders in the open jumper classes are 
professional, riding for a single large 
stable, but there are also owner-riders. 
The super stars like Rodney Jenkins, 


537 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PA. 19044 
674-3111 

HORSHAM PLAZA 


South of Naval Air Station 


Bernie Traurig, Michele McEvoy thrill 
the crowd and the tension mounts on 
Saturday (Championship Day) with the 
major challenge trophies and big stakes 
classes. 

A week in Devon is a week of ponies 
and children and mud and magnificent 
horses with breathtaking riders — a 
place where champions meet. 

Next month we shall discuss bitting 
and saddlery, what is needed and 
where it can be purchased in Bucks 
County. E 


Needlepoint 


30 S. Pine St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
18901 

(215) 348-3630 


Deborah S. Bux 


Custom Needlepoint 
Hand Painted Canvases 
Paternayan Yarn 
Instruction 


Tues. — Sat. 10 — 4 


Do you know that color you’ve 
always hated? 


BIGELOW makes it look good. 
Come see what BIGELOW has done 
with your least favorite color. The 
color you've always loved doesn’t 
look bad either. 


CARPET SALON has both of them. 


NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 
AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 
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REED AND STEINBACH 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


LEONARD'S 
JEWELRY 


W atches 
Diamonds 
Silverware 


Old and New Jewelry 
Expertly Redesigned 


Quality Watch Repairing 


Mon. — Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 


130 W. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-5049 


Leonard Myers 


THE DOUBLE J 


a al 


Sandwiches and Platters 


Steaks e Hamburgers 
Ice Cream 


Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Breakfast to 11 a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 
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‘The 
Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


WATERCRESS WAFFLES? 


When a spring Saturday sees my 
husband going out the door wearing 
rubber boots and armed with large 
plastic bags and shears, I know that the 
annual ‘‘watercress windfall’’ will soon 
follow. Off he goes to his secret water- 
cress source and two hours later 
returns with upwards of ten pounds of 
the stuff. 

Keep in mind that watercress cannot 
be satisfactorily frozen nor can it be 
canned nor can it be dried. Hence it 
naturally follows that over the years I 
have accrued one of the largest water- 
cress recipe files in existence! And you 
thought watercress was just a garnish! 
Does anyone have a good dessert recipe 
for watercress? That is about the only 
thing that I am missing. 

A member of the mustard family, 
radicula nasturtium aquaticum grows 
wild almost worldwide. It thrives in 
clear, cold running water and is often 
found at a spring. The herb is rich in 
vitamins A and C, calcium and iron. 

Supposedly watercress will grow 
well on your kitchen windowsill. I’ve 
never tried it, so this method comes to 
you secondhand and without a guaran- 
tee, but it would be worthatry. You can 
start with either seeds or cuttings. The 
easiest would be to buy some water- 
cress at the market, keep afew stems in 
water which you change daily, keep it in 
good light, and when roots 2’’ long 
form, you are ready to pot. Place a few 
limestone rocks in the bottom of a clay 
pot, add a rich soil (60% humus, 10% 
sand, and 30% loam) mixture, plant 
your cress and keep it moist. A dash of 


fish emulsion or liquid seaweed ferti- 
lizer every so often should maintain the 
plant’s pep. 

And when nature rewards you with 
fresh cuttings, here are some sugges- 
tions of what to do with your water- 


Chortle as you may at the thoughts of 
English tea sandwiches, a Cream 
Cheese and Watercress Sandwich is a 
pure delight. Use either a hearty white 
bread (not the spongy commercial 
stuff) or a whole wheat bread. Spread 
with slightly-softened cream cheese 
and liberally cover with lightly- 
chopped cress leaves and stems. 

Known best as a garnish, watercress 
is probably next thought of in terms of: 


POTAGE CRESSONIERE 


1/4c. butter 

1 clove garlic, minced 

2c. chopped onions 

1 qt. thinly sliced raw potatoes 
1 Tbsp. salt 

1/4 tsp. black pepper 

114 c. water 

1 Ig. bunch watercress, chopped 
11⁄2 c. milk 

1 c. water 

2 egg yolks 

1/2c. light cream 


Heat the butter in a pressure cooker. 
Add the garlic and onions and saute 
until tender. Add potatoes, seasonings, 
11⁄4 c. water, and watercress. Bring to 
pressure and cook 10 minutes. Reduce 
pressure immediately. Add milk and 1 
c. water and heat. Blend together egg 
yolks and cream and gradually stir into 
soup, stirring constantly. Heat ’til 
slightly thickened. Serve, garnished 
with additional watercress leaves. 
Serves 6. 


For a different flavor, try: 


PORK WATERCRESS SOUP 


1 lb. watercress 

1/2 1b. lean pork, chopped fine 
1 tsp. cornstarch 

1 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp pepper 

1/4 tsp. sugar 

1/4 tsp. ginger 

1 Tbsp. soy sauce 

1 Tbsp. peanut oil 

5 cups chicken broth 


Wash and trim watercress. Chop. Mix 
pork with cornstarch, seasonings, 
sugar and soy sauce. Heat oil in pot and 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


saute pork mixture a minute, until pork 
is cooked but not browned. Add boiling 
chicken broth, bring to a boil again, 
cover, and simmer for 10 minutes. Add 
chopped watercress, cover and simmer 
5 more minutes. Serves 6. 


And here’s a quick soup that is quite 
tasty: 


BLENDER CRESS SOUP 


1101/2 oz. can chicken broth 
1c. half and half 

2/3 c. water 

1 bunch watercress, washed 
1 Tbsp. flour 


Mix all ingredients in blender for 30 
seconds. Turn into a saucepan and heat 
til piping hot. Serves 4. 

Don’t overlook watercress as a salad 
green. Rather than just a garnish or as 
part of a salad, use it as the only green. 
It teams well with sour-creamed-based 


res TP Pan 


THE FINEST IN WOOD CAB 


We build a variety of wood buildings, including cabanas, garden houses, garages, utility houses and more. We offer these buildings 
in Redwood, Cedar or Fir siding and finished in any of the 66 Olympic Stain colors. 


For FREE brochure call or write: 


Quality with Style 


dressings. Another dressing that sets 
off watercress very nicely is the 
following: 


WATERCRESS DRESSING 


6 Tbsp. olive oil 

2 Tbsp. wine vinegar 

juice of 1/2 lemon 

black pepper 

3 anchovy fillets, minced 

1 tsp. capers, minced 

1 clove of garlic, mashed 
1/2 tsp. prepared mustard 


Rsi 


Blend all together well. Chill. Discard 
garlic and spoon dressing over cress. 

Garnish with slices of red onion. 
Baking does not seem to bring out 
the best in watercress. I’ve tried 
Watercress Biscuits and Watercress 
Bread — both recipes were relegated to 
the circular file. Yet on the other hand, 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Poolside Cabanas, 3 


— 


NAS 


JIM “DALTON 


906 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111, (215) 342-9804 
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Mohair items 

from Scotland 
Women’s dresses, 
handbags, sweaters, 
jewelry, collector’s 
paper weights 


at “THE YARD” 
Lahaska — 794-8166 


The complete boutique for 
shoes, clothing & accessories 


THE YARD 
Street Rd. Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 Sun. 1-5 
215-794-5458 


UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 


Original Work 
of Local Artists 


Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry ¢ Batik ¢ Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


Cteetera se 


in THE YARD 
Lahaska, Penna. 


gifts, accessories, sportswear 
Just for you — 
the newest fashion 
quality 
personalized attention 
the unusual 
794-5528 


Hours: Mon. thru Sat. 10:00 a.m.- 5 p.m. 
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¢ Travel 


& Tales 


by Hal Borden 


ef. 
WHEN AMOST MET 
HARRY A. FRANCK 


It’s along journey by any conveyance 
from Patagonia, the southernmost 
country in South America, to New 
Hope, Pa. 

But in the fertile mind of a teenager, 
making that final imaginative mile in a 
homemade, canvas-covered canoe, the 
trip is as smooth as the surface of an 
eddy in the Delaware River. 

The warm sun on bare shoulders and 
the knowledge that it was the start of 
summer vacation added to the excite- 
ment even if the trip had begun at a 
launching site on the Trenton side of 
the river instead of exotic Patagonia. 

The mission was one of bold under- 
taking, in a region not unfamiliar with 
adventure — tocamp out for three days 
in the wilds of New Hope and to try to 
meet the prince of vagabonds, writer 
and world traveler, Harry A. Franck. 

Even the knowledge of impending 
portage from the river to the canal 
didn’t dampen with one droplet my zest 
or that of my paddling partner, Willie 
Hutchins. 

All during the school year of 1937 we 
had saturated our formative minds in 
our hero’s accounts of his wanderlust 
contained in the many volumes in the 
school and public libraries. 

We’d tramped side by side and word 
by word with him on his ‘‘Vagabond 


Journey Around the World.” Lived 
through each day of his ‘‘Four Months 
Afoot In Spain.” We’d slid down the 
Andes, traveled through Mexico and 
roamed the West Indies. 

Sometimes I personally managed all 
this adventure with a sandwich in hand 
during lunch period, behind a geog- 
raphy book in study class, or propped 
up in bed on a rainy day when a cold 
rescued me from such mundane sub- 
jects as mathematics and something 
called civics. 

When I read in a review in The 
Trenton Times that ‘‘the prince” actu- 
ally lived across the river in New Hope, 
it was then that the desire to shake 
hands with Harry A. Franck burrowed 
into my mind. 

Even a summer shower and cold 
beans for dinner under an overturned 
canoe for shelter sparked the expedi- 
tion and the next morning produced a 
quickened cadence of the paddle blades 
on the canal as we stroked to the sounds 
of far-off drumbeats. 

Somewhere traveling that placid sur- 
face between the willows and grass- 
grown banks of the old canal, I decided 
that living life fully and writing about it 
was the only route to go. 

A few pointers from ‘‘the prince’’ 
and the rest would be up to me. 


That night, with the sickle moon 
cutting a swath of sky as though it were 
circumscribing the tower atop Bow- 
man’s Hill, sleep came easily to weary 
muscles lulled by memories of the 
author’s accounts in ‘ʻA Scandinavian 
Summer’”’ and wanderings in Northern 
China. 

But reality meant dawn, a thin 
blanket, the search for dry wood for the 
breakfast fire and the anticipated face- 
to-face meeting with Harry A. Franck. 

The hike to New Hope was made with 
no thought that each step would have to 
be replaced on the return to camp. But 
such was the impetuosity of youth who 
thought not of what might happen but 
of what was happening at the nonce. 

Life was too brassy new and untried 
for any strange thoughts such as ‘‘what 
if,” ‘‘how about’’ or ‘‘suppose.”’ 

The 1774 farm on North Sugan Road 
looked like history was spelled out in its 
every stone and the walls of the farm- 
house added their ambience to the 
scene. 

It was exactly the kind of place a 
globetrotter, a World War I veteran 
lieutenant, would choose to come home 
to between seeing far-off countries that 
seemed endless in number. 

The large, big-footed, black dog that 
barked an unwelcome greeting at the 
intersection of road and lane had not 
been sketched into any dreams. 

I was never as pleased as when a man 
in shoulder-strap overalls stopped cut- 
ting bushes long enough to call off the 
furry vanguard. 

The dog episode proved to be just 
one of the morning’s disappointments. 

“Does the writer Harry A. Franck 


live in that stone house?” I asked. 

‘Yes, but he’s in Alaska or some 
such place,’’.I was told. 

Expectations, like bubbles at the 
base of a falls, can be pricked and dis- 
sipated with no previous warning. 

But my initial disappointment was 
short-lived and in its place a form of 
relief crept over me. 

Just what would I have said had I met 
Mr. Franck? What questions could | 
have put to this explorer who had 
written ‘‘East of Siam’’ and was lik- 
ened by many to “‘Marco Polo Junior,” 
another epic of his making. 

The adventure over, I found a degree 
of satisfaction in writing him at the New 
Hope address and telling him how 
much I admired his books. I’m certain 
my missive was not unlike several 
thousand he must have received during 
his wondrous lifetime. 

In return, after he had put the 
Alaskan trip behind him and made way 
for an account of it on his loaded book- 
shelf, I received a short note of thanks 
and with it an autographed photo. 

This was enough to go on, to begin 
spinning my own tales and weaving 
yarns from the woof that would be my 
own life as a writer-journalist. 

Although I was never quite able to 
make the trek by foot north from Pata- 
gonia, or trail Cortez through Mexico, 
the spirit nurtured by Harry A. Franck’s 
accounts of his many, many wander- 
ings, lives with me still. They were my 
inspiration. 

When I read of his death on April 17, 
1962 at the age of 82, I knew that had it 
been possible, he would have written of 
that final journey, as well. E 


LEASING & DAILY RENTAL SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL OR 
FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


O URY 


[LINCOLN | 


Dealer Eats 
Association 


NORTH PENN MOTORS INC. 


N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 


THE BEST OF 
EUROPE 


Hoyage des Gourmets 


Germany 
Austria 
France 

Italy 
Switzerland 


JULY 28 — AUG. 11, 1977 


$1085.00 


Stadt und Land Reise ll 
TOWN & COUNTRY TOUR 


Iceland 
Germany 


SEPT. 13 — 28, 1977 
Austria 
France 
Switzerland 


$ 930.00 


Both tours are inclusive with two meals 

per day and sightseeing. Also includes 
transfers to JFK. 

Write or call for brochure 


AR WAYS 
fom 


Fes AGENCY INC. 
1235 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 
PHONE 215-536-1004 


VILLAGE 
WOOD SHOP 


312 Juniper Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0717 


We Stock 
Unfinished Furniture 
Unfinished Kitchens 


SPECIALIZING IN 
CUSTOM PINE FURNITURE 


Serving Entire Bucks County 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 

Catering for All Occasions 

Monday -Friday 9:00 a.m.to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. e Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 è 536-3499 


HISTORIC 
avend er 
Hall 


c1707 
Bill DeAngelo. Prop 


Now under new 
Owner /Management 


elegant dining 
Lunch 11:30-2:00 
Dinner from 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 
Banquet Facilities 


(215) 968-3888 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RIS 413 & 532 NI WIOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 
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RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Chez Odette, a unique Country French restau- 
rant on the Delaware on South River Road in 
New Hope, Pa. has recently taken on new 
management, a new look, and a new menu. 

The old Bucks County fieldstone house always 
had character, but now the different dining 
areas are newly redecorated, each retaining its 
individuality. 

New owners, Ann Pappas and Jack Nyari, 
have done a marvelous job of keeping the 
‘favorites’ while adding variety. Famous Chez 
Odette specialties like trout stuffed with escar- 
gots, steak au poivre, langoustine flambe and 
Alaskan king crab legs are as delicious as ever, 
while every day there are ‘‘blackboard specials’’ 
in the Country French tradition. 

The drinks are ample, the wines superb, the 
service uncommonly attentive, and the prices 
reasonable. There is live entertainment six 
nights a week, beginning at 7:30 Monday 
through Thursday and at 9 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. In fact, Chez Odette’s bar has become 
an increasingly popular after dinner nightspot — 
for drinks, dancing, a chance to meet or make 
friends, and just plain good fun. 

Chez Odette truly has something for every- 
one. One could describe a visit to Chez Odette as 
a visit to an old friend’s house. In a word. . . 
inviting. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

BUCKS COUNTY 
Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 


INN 


Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 

Late snack menu 

served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


CHEZ DELICIOUS! 


Trout stuffed with escargots, 
steak au poivre, Alaskan king 
crab legs, and blackboard 
specials every day. We've given 
our famous “Country French” 
menu a whole new look. Come in 
and feast. The fare, the view, the 
atmosphere, the entertainment — 


all delicious! 


CHEZ ODETTE! 


S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 


Reservations, credit cards welcome 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Inn 


Elegant Dining in 


an old country 


setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7883 
Closed Monday 


ederach Station 


Offering the Finest in 
Food and Spirits 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad \Car 


New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, South River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
New owners, new menu, new decor. This 
famous ‘‘country french’’ restaurant is as 
enchanting as ever. Superb food, drinks, service. 
Lunch and dinner daily. Dancing to live music. 
Credit cards welcome. Reservations: (215) 
862-2432. 


Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 


Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 
Sunday Brunch 
11:00 — 2:00 
Salfordville Rd., Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We’d like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 


HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 
American charm. 


LUNCHES 


COUNTRY LUNCH SPECIALS 
Tuesday thru Saturday 


OPEN DAILY 

& NITELY 

CLOSED MONDAYS 
PHONE — 847-2464 


DINNERS 


DINNER SPECIALS NITELY 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat. 


Sunday Dinners 


COUNTRY DINING 


Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 


SIRLOIN STRIP STEAK 
TUES., WED., & THURS. 
$5.95 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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= Food & Cocktails 


* THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN 
BRISTOL, PA. 


U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike 
Phone: 788-8400 
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DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
348-3539 
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RESTAURANT 


£ a Thiirs.; Fi, 


i i B11: 00 to 2:30 
HM E s: 00 to 8:00 
: -} Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
cL Sunday Dinners 
eee ee 2:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 
Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m 


Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


PLUMSTEADVILLE INN 


American Heritage Fare 


Lunch and Dinner 
Piano Bar and Snacks 
Until Late Hours +` 
NIGHTLY 


Route 611 i 
Plumsteadville, Pa, . 


1667500; 2.7 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Starting 
May 9 open 7 days a week 11:30 a.m. - closing. 
Sunday 1 - 8. Reservations appreciated, 
257-9954. Ron and Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 


Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Piumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open 
daily for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Featuring American and Continental cui- 
sine served in an Early American candlelit 
atmosphere. 
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Levittown Shopping Center 


ond Levittown, Pa. Loney 
StoP io 10 So Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. es Com, 
a, 7, 
say Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. S Niens 
HOTEL & RESTAURANT NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Serving fine French Cuisine Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m.- 12 p.m. 
Closed Sundays Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Main & Broad Streets 945-4977 945-4277 Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 785-6584 
Take-out & Delivery 


Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


946-7966 
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Fine Food 
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Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Adults $4.95. Children $2.95. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
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Italian & American Cuisine 


— Cocktails — 


Unique Salad Bar 


Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 
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meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed.. Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


PANORAMA «accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


’s Restaurant 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 
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OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 
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4 GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
A Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
4 Starting May 9, Open 7 Days a Week 
Y 11:30 a.m. ’til closing 

4 SUNDAY 1 — 8 p.m. 

Y Reservations Suggested 

7! 257-9954 

A 
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Your Host — Ron DuBree 


E BREE 
ıs GROOMING 

The Leopard is on the rampage. y 
` 


He's knocking down his walls, 


tearing apart his restaurant and | 
lounge and is inviting you to \\, 
| watch it all 


happen. Join the 
Leopard any night 
of the week and 
be amazed by his 
exploits. You'll see 
him rebuild his 


jungle into the we) 
finest Restaurant 

and Lounge on the 4 ‘4\¥ rs 
North East S 


Continent 


NAN 
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At The Holiday inn Y AA 

3499 Street Rd. (E. of Rte. DOI Æ WE 

Cornwells Heights ph j a i 4 AM 
7 A HR 
7 1) a , 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Red Lion fuu 
Excellence in Dining 

“There’s no doubt this 

is the best restaurant 
in Bucks County.” 


(Leonard Lear, 
Dining Critic) 


516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 
(215) 788-3153 


Since 1730 
Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 
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Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


May 1 — ANNUAL RALLY-ROUND BUCKS COUNTY, spon- 
sored by the Bucks County Dept. of Parks and Recreation. 
Rally will begin at the Chal-Brit Shopping Plaza, 2'/2 miles 
south of Doylestown. Road rally for any type of car taking in 
historic and park sites of Bucks County. There will be three 
classes of drivers, experienced, novice, and family. 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Admission. Contact Al Brinkman, Buckingham 
Sports Car Club, 215:368-8148 or Dennis Wehrung, Dept. of 
Parks and Recreation, 215:757-0571. 


May 1 — NEW HOPE SPRING FESTIVAL, sponsored by the 
City Spirit Office and the New Hope Chamber of Commerce. 
Spring Concert by the City Spirit Community Orchestra, 
7:30 p.m. at the Bucks County Playhouse. Tickets and infor- 
mation, 215:862-2981. 


May 2-21 — “STITCHERY '77,"’ The National Standards 
Council of American Embroiderers’ fifth biennial traveling 
show on view on the fifth floor ramp of Hess’s Hamilton 
Mall store in Allentown. Comprised of approximately 50 
pieces, representing all methods of needlework, chosen 
from a vast number of national entries. Hess’s is one of only 
three locations on the east coast chosen to present this 
nationally acclaimed needlework show. Tues., Wed. & Sat. 
from 10:00 to 5:30 and Mon., Thurs., & Fri. from 10:00 
to 9 p.m. 


May 4 — SECOND ANNUAL DINNER OF THE BUCKS 
COUNTY COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, Warrington 
Country Club; cocktail hour at 6:30 p.m. followed by dinner 
at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $25 per person or $250 per table which 
includes a corporate membership in the Council. For infor- 
mation call 215:345-6644. 


May 5 — PUT ON A PRETTY FACE. Estee Lauder representa- 
tive Marg MacConnell demonstrates basic makeup tech- 
niques, exotic effects, solutions for specific problems. John 
Wanamaker, King of Prussia Mall, Rose Garden Restau- 
rant. 9:30 a.m. Tickets are free, available at the Gift Wrap 
Desk. 


May 5, 6, 7, 8 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS DEMON- 
STRATION and teaching at the Spinning & Weaving House, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Rte. 32 and 532. 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Contact 215:493-4076. 


May 6 — BUCKS COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE through 
Bucks County Office of Manpower will offer series of free, 
non-credit courses to prepare individuals for taking the high 
school equivalency exam. Tuesday through Friday for seven 
weeks. Courses will be offered at the Bucks County Board of 
Public Assistance office on Otter St., Bristol, Pa. and at the 
Board's office at 22 S. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. Hours 
at Bristol, 9 to 11 a.m. or 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Hours at Doyles- 
town, 1 to 3 p.m. or 3 to 5 p.m. For registration contact 
Barbara Miller at 215:968-5861. 


May 7 — PLEASANT VALLEY HOLLOW FARMS HUNTER 
HORSE SHOW on Slifer Valley Road off Rt. 212, 1⁄4 mile 
east of Pleasant Valley. For information call 346-7294. 


May 7, 8 — 3rd ANNUAL QUILT SHOW & SALE sponsored by 
the Boyertown Area Historical Society, 43 So. Chestnut St., 
Boyertown, Berks County, Pa. Sat. 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sun. 
noon to 6 p.m. Donation, $1.00 for adults, children under 16 
admitted free if accompanied by an adult. 
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May 8 — HORSE SHOW AT PINEWAY FARMS, Woodbourne 
Road, Langhorne, Pa., for the benefit of Saint Mary 
Hospital. Rain or shine, 9 a.m. until ? For further informa- 
tion call 215:348-4580. 


May 11 — 3rd ANNUAL KITCHEN & GARDEN TOUR 
presented by Friends of the Newtown Library Company 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. (Rain date May 12) Tickets $3.00, 
may be purchased at the Newtown Library, 114 East Centre 
Ave., Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. Benefit for the library 
expansion program. Plants for sale. Tea served at the 
library. For information call 215:968-3217. 


May 14 — BENEFIT AUCTION, QUAKERTOWN CHRISTIAN 
SCHOOL, Rte. 313 to Paletown Rd., left on Rocky Ridge 
Road. Homemade quilts, antiques, Penna. Dutch foods. 
Information 215:536-3120. 


May 14 — PINEWOOD DERBY DAY, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. Boy Scouts of America stage their annual 
Bucks County run-off of this exciting contest. 


May 14, 15 — ANNUAL FOLK FESTIVAL on grounds of Mercer 
Museum, Doylestown, Pa., Pine and Ashland Streets. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Craft demonstrations, exhibits, special 
events and refreshments. Admission charge. Contact 
museum 215;345-0210. 


May 15 — COLONIAL DEMONSTRATION AND MILITARY 
ENCAMPMENT, Bucks County Riflemen, Memorial Build- 
ing area, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 
12 Noon, 2 and 4 p.m. 


May 16-21 — ARMED FORCES WEEK, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. Representatives from our U.S. service 
branches will display material and literature about their 
respective groups in the mall. 


May 17 — PLEASANT HOLLOW FARMS HUNTER HORSE 
SHOW in Slifer Valley Road off Rt. 212, Pleasant Valley, Pa. 
Show starts at 9 a.m., usually ends about 6 p.m. For infor- 
mation call Mrs. John C. Cory, 215:346-7294. 


May 19 — SHEEP SHEARING DEMONSTRATION, Thompson- 
Neely Barn, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 
10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


May 20 — CHICKEN COOKING CONTEST, sponsored by the 
Dept. of Agriculture. Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Philadelphia Regional Championship 
of Chicken Cooking. 


May 21 — ANNUAL CANDLELIGHT DINNER, Historic 
Fallsington, Inc. Call 215:295-6567 for reservations and 
information. 


May 21 — ANNUAL HORSE SHOW AND FAIR sponsored by 
St. Mary’s Hall, Doane Academy, Maple Beach, Bristol 
Township. On the property of Rohm and Haas. Anyone 
interested in competing may call the Academy, during 
school hours. 609:396-3500. 


May 21 — SPRING DINNER DANCE presented by the Valley 
Athletic Association of Bensalem Township. Northampton 
Valley Country Club, 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Donation of $30.00 
per couple includes a cocktail hour, formal dinner, open bar 
and music by The Going Thing Orchestra. For tickets & 
information contact Norton Levin at 215:757-6014. 


May 22 — HORSE SHOW AT PINEWAY FARMS, Woodbourne 
Road, Langhorne, Pa. for the benefit of Pennypack Associa- 
tion. For further information call 215:757-4714. 


May 22 — MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE, AMERICAN LEGION 
SOLDIERS’ GRAVES, Bowman's Hill Section, Washington 
Crossing State Park, Rte. 32, 11/2 miles south of New Hope, 
Pa. 2 p.m. 


May 22-June 4 — BOB JONES PETTING ZOO, Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Lovable and entertaining tiny animals 
are back for the kids to pet, cuddle and feed. 


May 27-30 — 6th ANNUAL BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM 
ANTIQUES SHOW focusing on ‘‘Country Americana” and 
the 200th Anniversary of the Battle of the Brandywine. 
Chadds Ford, Pa. Information 215:388-7601. 


May 27-June 4 — THE DEVON HORSE SHOW & COUNTRY 
FAIR, Devon, Pa. This year’s special highlight, the world- 
famous Budweiser Clydesdales. For information call 
Susannah L. Denison 215:884-7773. 


ARTS 


May 1 — SPRING STROLL IN CLINTON, N.J., a festive day of 
music, dancing, exhibits, displays, historic walking tour, 
photography contest, etc. Sponsored by the Clinton Guild. 
The Art Spirit, Inc., 5 Leigh St., Clinton, N.J. Information 
201:735-8707. 


May 1-15 — 23rd ART EXHIBIT sponsored by Yardley Art 
Association, Yardley Community Center, S. Main St. 
Daily 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


May 1I-dune 30 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 122 Old 
York Road, Jenkintown will be featuring a mixed media« 
show by craftsmen from across the country. Reception 
1-4 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


May 5-8 — MALL-WIDE EXHIBITION OF PROFESSIONAL 
ART in many forms. Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


May 6 — ART SHOW of New Hope Art League at Bowman's 
Hill Wildflower Preserve, Washington Crossing Park, Rt. 32 
& 532. Information 215:862-5602. 


May 6 — OPENING OF SHOW BY HAL SINGER at the Fred 
Clark Museum, ‘Carversville, Pa. 


May 7 — TINICUM CIVIC ASSOCIATION ART EXHIBIT in 
Stover Mill, Route 32. 2 to 5 p.m. Free. Information 
215:297-9610. 


May 9-31 — PRINT SHOW featuring international and local 
printmakers. Crossing Gallery, Washington Crossing, Pa. 
Open Tuesday-Saturday 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:493-6784. 


May 11-18 — BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL STUDENT ART 
FESTIVAL, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Six Bucks 
County Districts represented in this amateur art exhibit. 


May 21 — Ist ANNUAL ART SHOW & SALE, sponsored by 
Upper Bucks Art League and Downtown Merchants Associ- 
ation of Quakertown, Pa. Sidewalk show. West Broad 
Street. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open to the public, local artists 
encouraged to participate. For information contact Karla 
Rauch 215:538-0957. 


May 21 — DEMONSTRATION of shaded gold paint by ceramist 
Ruth James, 1027 Ridge Road, Sellersville, Pa. 1:30 p.m. 


May 21 — FINE ARTS FESTIVAL. Workshops at 10 a.m., 1 & 3 
p.m. New Hope-Solebury High School grounds, Rte. 179, 
New Hope, Pa. $3.00 adults, $1.50 students & senior 
citizens. 


May 22-June 19 — OILS BY NICOLA BLAZEW, including 


landscapes, street scenes, florals & nudes. The Art Spirit, 
Inc., 5 Leigh St., Clinton, N.J. 


CONCERTS 


May 1 — BUCKS COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE CONCERT 
CHOIR, Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State 
Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 2 p.m. Free admission. 


May 1 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY presents 
monthly gathering and folksing, at Wrightstown Friends 
Meeting House, Route 413. 7:30 p.m. to 11 p.m. For infor- 
mation 215:355-6933. 


May 1 — WORLD PREMIERE OF “OUR VOICE IS ONE” by 
Lilias Barger. New Hope-Solebury High School. 7:30 p.m. 


May 8 — DANIEL EPSTEIN, PIANO CONCERT, Brandywine 
River Museum, Chadds Ford, Pa. 5 p.m. Tickets $2 to $5 in 
advance or at the door. Information 215:388-7601. 


May 10 — CRESCENT TEMPLE BAND, Wanamaker Court, 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:15 p.m. 


May 11 — MERCER COUNTY SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA, 
Dr. Matteo Giammario conducting. 8 p.m. Kirby Arts 
Center, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 
Guest artist Ben Barth is Ist flute in orchestra, student at 
George School and lives in Levittown, Pa. Free admission. 


May 14 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG FESTIVAL, Core 
Creek Park, Tollgate Road, Langhorne, Pa. Evening con- 
cert. Raindate May 15. Admission. Information 
215:355-6933 or 215:757-0571. 


May 15 — HEBRAIC ARTS CHAMBER SERIES, Israeli pianist 
Mordecai Shehori. 2:30 p.m. Sanctuary of Congregation 
Adath Jeshurun, York & Ashbourne Rds., Elkins Park, Pa. 
Free admission. Ample parking and Septa Rt. 55 bus stops 
at the door. 


May 22 — BACH FESTIVAL OF CANTATA SINGERS at 
Quakertown High School, Park Ave., Quakertown, Pa. 


May 29 — MERCER COUNTY BAND CONCERT, Memorial 
Building, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 & 532. 
2 p.m. Free. Information 215:493-4076. 


FILMS 


May 1 — “TREASURES OF SAN MARCO" & “PEGGY 
GUGGENHEIM: ART IN VENICE,” New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 


May 1 — “YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN,” Bucks County Com- 
munity College, Newtown, Pa. College Library auditorium. 
7:30 p.m. Free. 


May 4 — “FACE TO FACE,” McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. 7 & 9 p.m. $2.00 admission. 


May 5 — “THE LAST DETAIL,” Bucks County Community 
College, Newtown, Pa. College library auditorium. 
7:30 p.m. Free. 


May 5, 12, 19, 26 — SEQUEL TO THE WINTER “MOVING 
VISIONS” SERIES exploring motion pictures as an art form. 
Spring series is offering outstanding foreign-produced 
films. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. 8 p.m. $2.00 admission. ‘‘Reou-Takh, A Luta 
Continua” and “*Witnesses”’; “‘Lucia’’; ‘The Hour of Liber- 
ation Has Sounded” and ‘‘Revolution Until Victory”; 
“Blood of the Condor” and ‘‘Memories of Under- 
development.” 


May 8 — EXPERIMENTAL, INDEPENDENT AND AVANT- 


GARDE CINEMA. 8 p.m. McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. $2.50. 


"ART and CRAFT 
EXHIBITION 


ELEPHANT RD. and RT. 113 
DUBLIN PA. JUNE 4th - 11 to 5 PM 


coun AN ORAMA * 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 
designate. 


Subscription 
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BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC FOREIGN 
O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
O 12 mos. at $7.50 
O 24 mos. at $14.00 [ Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 


(Introductory offer not applicable) 


O New Subscripti 
See Canada: Add $1.00 


O Renewal 


O Gift Subscription 


O 36 mos. at $21.00 All Others: Add $2.00 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Send as Gift to: 

Name 

Address 


City 
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May 8 — “LORRAINE HANSBERRY: THE BLACK EXPERI- 
ENCE IN THE CREATION OF DRAMA” and “KURT 
VONNEGUT, JR.: A SELF-PORTRAIT,” New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 


May 11 — “THIEVES LIKE US,” Bucks County Community 
College, Newtown, Pa. College Library auditorium. 8 p.m. 
Free. 


May 11, 12 — “THE GODFATHER, PART Il,” McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 8 p.m. $2.50. 


May 12 — “THE HARRAD EXPERIMENT,” Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown, Pa. College library audi- 
torium. 7:30 p.m. Free. 


GN 


NERO 


Birth defects 


are forever. 
Unless you help. 


) TO PROTECT THE UNBORN 
AND THE NEWBORN 


March of Dimes 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER 


May 13, 14 — “TAXI DRIVER,” McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. 8 & 10 p.m. $2.00. 


May 14, 15, 21, 22, 28, 29 — WEEKEND FILMS, The Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 
11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall. Free with museum 
admission. 


May 15 — “EZRA POUND: POET’S POET”; ‘‘e. e. cummings: 
THE MAKING OF A POET”; and ““YERGENY YEVTUSH- 
ENKO: A POET’S JOURNEY.” Personalized examinations 
of three creative men. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free admission. 


May 18 — “UNE PARTIE DE PLAISIR,” McCarter Theatre, 
Princeton, N.J. 8 & 10 p.m. $2.00. 


May 20, 21 — TRIPLE FEATURE, McCarter Theatre, Princeton, 
N.J. 7:30 p.m. Information 609:921-8700. 


May 22 — “THORNTON WILDER, STANISLAVSKY: MAKER 
OF THE MODERN THEATRE” and ‘‘SIX CHARACTERS 
IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR,” New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free. 


May 29, 30 — “FEDERICO FELLINI: THE DIRECTOR AS 
CREATOR” and “THE LIGHT FANTASTIC,” New Jersey 
State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free. 


May 1 — “LITTLE LEAGUE MOOCHIE,”’ New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. 
Sun. 1 p.m. Admission is free, no age restrictions. 


May 7, 8 — “THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF PUSS 'N 
BOOTS,” New Jersey State Museum. See above for times 
of show. 


May 14 — “RETURN TO OZ,"’ New Jersey State Museum. 
See above for times of show. 


May 21, 22 — “UNCLE SAM MAGOO,” New Jersey State 
Museum. See above for times of show. 


May 28, 29 — “THE POINT,” New Jersey State Museum, 
205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. 
Also May 30 at 1 p.m. Admission is free, no age restrictions. 


CA 


Member NSPI 


RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL POOLS 


all Pools Ino. 


Concrete Gunite Construction 
Builders-Distributors 
Subcontractors 


Pool Equipment & Accessories 


A Leader in Quality & Supervision 
Over 25 Years Experience 
Bank Financing Available 


ADVANCE LANE & ROUTE 309 
COLMAR, PENNA. 18915 
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THEATRE 


May 1 — “KAFKA, TEA OR ME,” Princeton Triangle Show 
at the McCarter Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 7:30 p.m. Ticket 
information 609:921-8700. 


May 1-7 — “THE GLASS MENAGERIE.” ACT ONE, Allentown 
College Theatre, Center Valley, Pa. Curtain time 8 p.m. 
Ticket demand already heavy. Tickets may be ordered or 
reserved at the Box Office between 9:30 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
Monday thru Friday 215:282-3192. 


May 4-15 — ‘‘GODSPELL,” at the Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Information 215:862-2041. 


May 5-7 — “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” Campus 
players, Glassboro State College. 8:00 p.m. Student Center 
Cafeteria. Admission $2.50, students $1.00, Senior citizens 
$1.50. 


May 6-7 — “FINISHING TOUCHES,” by Jean Kerr. Dutch 
Country Playhouse, Rte. 563 near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Ticket information 215:723-2733. 


May 6, 7, 13, 14 — “SUGAR,” King of Prussia Players, 
Henderson & S. Gulph Rds., King of Prussia, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Group rates, season tickets. Information 
215:265-1782. 


May 13, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28 — ‘‘GOD’S FAVORITE,” by Neil 
Simon, Dutch Country Players, Rte. 563 near Green Lane. 
Curtain 8:30 p.m. Ticket information 215:723-2733. 


May 13, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28 — “MARY STUART,” Town & 
Country Players, Rte. 263, Buckingham, Pa. Curtain time 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Information 215:766-7586. 


May 19-22 — “JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR,” at the Bucks 
County Playhouse. 
215:862-2041. 


Reservations and information 


May 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28 — “TEA & SYMPATHY," The Barn, 
Store Road off Rte. 73, Skippack, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. 
Admission $2.50 weeknights; $3 Sat. Information 
215:584-4005. 


May 27, 28 — “TRIAL BY JURY,” and “THE SORCERER,” 
at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia presented by the 
Savoy Company. Benefit for the Schuylkill Valley Nature 
Center. Tickets from $3 to $8. Information 215:PE5-7161. 


May 27-31 — “CAROUSEL,” at the Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Reservations and information 215:862-2041. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


May 1 — SPRING TOUR OF SPRING WILDFLOWERS, Church- 
ville Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane. Wed. thru Sat., 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. or Sun. noon to 5 p.m. Information 
215:357-4005. 


May 1-31 — LONGWOOD GARDENS, Rte. 1, Kennett Square. 
Spectacular botanical displays. Grounds open daily 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Conservatories, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission $2 
adults, $1 children 6 thru 12 (5 & under free). 


May 3 — ‘300 YEARS OF BUCKS COUNTY ARCHITEC- 
TURE,” last of six lectures by Margaret Bye Richie. Call 
Mr. Varker 215:968-5861 for location. 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


May 4 — "FOLK HEROES OF THE PUPPET STATE,” lecture 
sponsored by Free Library of Northampton Township, 345 
Richboro-Newtown Road. 7:30 p.m. Information call 
215:357-3050. 


May 7 — SPRING ROUNDUP, Bird Census, Churchville Nature 
Center, 501 Churchville Lane. All day. Information 
215:357-4005. 


May 7, 11, 15 — BIRD WALK at 7 a.m. sponsored by the 
Bowman's Hill State Wildflower Preserve in Washington 
Crossing State Park. For information 215:493-4076. 


May 14 — “OUTDOORS IN OUR BACKYARD,” Churchville 
Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane. Outdoor exhibits and 
displays, plant sale, hay-rides, clothesline art show, animals 
and more. All day. 


May 15 — “SPRING BIRD SONGS,” 2 p.m. Churchville Nature 
Center, 501 Churchville Lane. 


May 18 — ARCHITECTURE OF BUCKS COUNTY: Slide Show 
and Lecture by Margaret Bye Richie at 8 p.m. at the 


Margaret R. Grundy Memorial Library, 680 Radcliffe St., 
Bristol, Pa. Refreshments will be served. 


May 20 — CAMPFIRE PROGRAM — NATURE AT NIGHT. 
8 to 9 p.m. Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville 


Lane. 
TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN MAY 1 THRU 31 UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 
without, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 
50 without; 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 
215:MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed 
legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 
215:794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public 
Information Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 
4 mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10-5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. (Pearl S. Buck’s home). 
Open Monday thru Friday for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Call 215:249-0100 for details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man's Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30-4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or other 
interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON INC., Fallsington. The pre-Revolu- 


tionary village where William Penn worshipped, Fallsington 
stands as a living lesson in our country’s early history. 
Open March 15 thru November 15. Hours: Until May 15, 
Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. May 15 thru Sept. 15, Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Sept. 15 thru Nov. 15, Wed. thru 
Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays unless holiday. Admis- 
sion. Groups by appointment. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to 
old age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol 
and drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, 
Pa. This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement 
by the late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast 
collection of artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No admis- 
sion. For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 


The Lawn Expert 


thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and 
typewriters. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults 
$1.50, children under 12 75c. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. Admission. 

n 
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BE NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


High Level Service at Low Level Prices 


e Lawn Seed 

e Fertilizers 

e Weed Control 

e Soil Conditioners 
e Mulches 

e Hand Tools 


196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11 — 5 
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SUBURBAN CORINTHIAN 
POOLS 


Strength of the Ages® 


2402 N. Easton Road 
(Rt. 611 N. of Willow 
Grove T.P. Exit) 


Willow Grove, Pa. 
441-0996 


Swim a month earlier... ora month later 


Our specially insulated walls allow you the pleasure 
of your pool for two additional months per season. 


Bank Financing Available 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


4st 
FIRST 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


The new Toyota Corolla 
“The Answer” is Toyota's 
lowest-priced car with the 
great gas mileage you'd 
expect from Toyota. In 
1977 the EPA estimates 
“The Answer” at 49 MPG 
highway 37 city. Your 
actual mileage will vary 
depending on your driving 
habits and your car's con- 
dition and equipment, but 
the answer to more miles 
per gallon is definitely 
“The Answer.” It’s here 
today. 


INTRODUCING 


Corolla 2 Dr. 1200 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 


345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


hompson 
yota 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 43) 


man company in 1963 and developed it 
into a $31/2 million business. His com- 
pany is involved in precision machining 
of metals where close tolerances is the 
‘‘bottom line” of the business. Ketron, 
Inc., a privately-held professional serv- 
ices firm, recently acquired Informa- 
tion Technology, Inc. The Montgomery 
Mall Merchants’ Association plans a 
non-profit fair, June 4 and 5. Fund- 
raisers for charitable and civic organi- 
zations should contact the mall man- 
agement office for details . . . After two 
years of research, a sewage plant on 
Deer Island in Boston Harbor tested 
disinfection of sludge by bombardment 
with electron beam. Dr. John G. 
Trump, project head, said a 400,000- 
rad dose destroys pathogens and effec- 
tively inactivates toxic chemicals so 
sludge is safe for farm fields. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

27 Lower Bucks Chamber members 
will charter a plane May 2 to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to meet with Senators Heinz 
and Schweiker (PA) and Congressman 
Kostmayer (Bucks). May 5th, a “We 
Salute our Police’’ dinner-dance will be 
held at King’s Caterers II, New Falls 
Rd. & Rt. 413, Levittown. Upper Bucks 
Chamber president, Charles Stewart, 
tells us the annual issue of FOCUS has 
been completed. It gives descriptions 
of 22 townships and boroughs in the 
Chamber’s area of organization. Their 
monthly dinner meeting will be held 
May 4, 7 p.m., at the Four Winds 
Restaurant, Revere. Central Bucks 
Chamber would like to remind the 
business community of the May 25th 
day-long workshop — ‘‘Learn for 
Profit’? — to be held at the Warrington 
Country Club. Brochures with reserva- 
tion forms are available from the 
Chamber office. On April 16, the sixth 
Annual Business and Community Serv- 
ice Awards dinner-dance was held at 
the Fountainhead. Honored were 
Helen Spruance, as Humanitarian; 
David Burpee as Bucks County’s Am- 
bassador; Theodore L. Gross, Inc. for 
Business Achievement, and Raymond 
Granville Barger for his contribution to 
the Arts. E 


SAVORY STEWPOT 
(Continued from page 57) 


stir frying seems to bring out the best in 
watercress. Using the following recipe 
as a guide, let your imagination carry 
you on. Watercress with chicken . . . 
shrimpy. . woeer. .. crab... . 


PORK WITH WATERCRESS 


4 lg. bunches watercress 
1/4c. peanut oil 
1 sm. clove garlic, chopped 
1 Ib. pork, cut in thin slices 
3 Tbsp. soy sauce 
1 Tbsp. brown sugar 
Wash and drain watercress. Cut off 
woody bottoms, if any. Heat oil in a 
large skillet, add garlic and pork and 
brown the meat quickly. Add soy, sugar 
and watercress. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture reaches a boil. 
Cover and cook 2 minutes. Serve im- 
mediately, with rice. Serves 6. 
Dipped in a tempura batter and fried, 
watercress is delightful. And the Italian 
version, Fritto Misto, also is sparked by 
the addition of watercress. 
Or for a pasta dish, try: 


SPAGHETTI WITH 
HERBED WATERCRESS SAUCE 


1/2. minced scallions 

4 garlic cloves, minced 

1/3c. oil 

3c. chopped watercress 

2/3c. dry white wine 

1/2 tsp. oregano 

1/4 tsp. thyme 

1/2c. minced parsley, fresh 

Saute scallions and garlic in oil for 3 

minutes. Add watercress and parsley 

and heat quickly. Reduce heat, add 

wine and seasonings. Add salt and 

pepper to taste and keep warm. Cook 

1 lb. spaghetti al dente. Drain and toss 

with 1⁄4 c. melted butter and watercress 

sauce. Serve with freshly-grated 

Parmesan cheese. Serves 4-6. 
Watercress in large amounts keeps 

quite well in a plastic bag in the refrig- 

erator. In small amounts, it does very 

well with its’ feet in water and its’ head 

in a plastic bag (this works beautifully 

with parsley). So whether you have a 

bunch or a bonanza, remember that 

watercress is far more than a garnish. 

And if you have any favorite recipes, I 

would love to hear from you! B 


NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 37) 


hibited in their choice of paintings and 
prints. Here you could match any decor 
from their wide variety of art work. I 
always enjoy browsing in this shop. 
And if you are decorating or con- 
sidering it, Harriet Associates, on Main 
Street, will leave you brimming with 
ideas. She carries everything you 
would need to put together any room of 
the house — carpeting, wallpaper, 
fabrics, accessories, bedspreads — and 
it runs the gamut from very traditional 
to very modern. They offer consultation 
services. One wouldn’t think to look 
here for silver jewelry, but do! A truly 
lovely selection of jewelry for sale. 
Want to skateboard through town? 
Stop at Yardley Bicycle Center, where 
they are sold. Schwinn is the specialty 
here, whether you want a new bike, 
parts or repairs. A short bike ride down 
Main Street is Yardley Florist. Wander 
from room to room — house plants, 
planters, baskets, dried flowers, gift 
goods, candles . . . the list goes on and 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 


on. You could get lost in here and have 
a wonderful time doing it. 

If you’ ve lost track of time in all these 
wanderings, stop at Shaw’s Old Clock 
Shoppe in the Yardley Shopping Center 
on Main. Time never stands still here 
— you’re surrounded by ‘‘time march- 
ing on.” A fascinating collection of old 
clocks in all sizes and shapes, and a 
very pleasant proprietor. To step out of 
time again, step into Seplow’s Depart- 
ment Store, on Main near Afton. At 
least 40 years vanish as you enter the 
narrow, dimly-lit store. Counters run 
down both sides (the shop must be 
about 10 feet wide!) and boxes and 
merchandise flank the walls. T-shirts, 
pantyhose, men’s shirts, boys’ socks — 
it’s all here. Somehow, it’s heartwarm- 
ing to know there are still stores like 
this around and that the world hasn't 
become one giant K-Mart. 

Yardley offers a blend of the old and 
the new. Almost 300 years old, it has 
managed to preserve its’ character to a 
great extent. Take some time on a quiet 
spring weekday and discover Yeardley- 
ville. | 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from l-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 
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GOVERNMENT STUDY COMMISSION 
(Continued from page 27) 


ous affiliations with farming groups he has 
exhibited a willingness to speak out on issues 
without regard for personal consequences. He 
likes to temper his conservative philosophical 
approach to issues with the necessity to be real- 
istic and practical. 


39G — DANIEL J. LAWLER (R) 

His years as a county public defender, district 
justice and solicitor for Lower Southampton 
Township have given him an insight into both 
county and local government. He feels the mood 
of the electorate is for a change in the structure of 


Doylestown 
Cross 


Three offices to serve you . 


Keys 


. and you get 5⁄4% per year for your regular 


government and he is very concerned that candi- 
dates will be chosen who do not have an open 
mind or are not concerned enough about the 
county. He feels that whatever new type of 
government is chosen it should be made more 
accountable and responsive to the citizens. This 
is an especially difficult task since the county is 
distinctly divided into at least four areas with 
different interests and different problems. He 
became familiar with the different districts while 
assistant attorney general for the state working 
on land condemnation projects for the county’s 
highway system. 


40G — JOSEPH V. ELLIS (D) 
This Fairless Hills resident is an associate 


‘Dublin 


savings, compounded daily to yield 5.47% per year. 
Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the Federal Savings & Loan 


Insurance Corporation. 


High interest and security — that’s what you get at Doylestown Federal. 


“On Monument Square”’ 


lestown Federal S 
lesen nlp sikeli 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CROSS KEYS OFFICE: %2 MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. 611 
DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN 


a 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES 


Specializing in Beautifying Old Pools. 


POOL AND PATIO SHOWROOM 


NOW OPEN 


Chemicals e Accessories + Cleaning ® Painting 
Marlow Pumps & Motors (Sales) è Pool & Patio Furniture 


SALES e REPAIRS e PARTS e RESIDENTIAL e COMMERCIAL 


CALL 348-8990 
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645 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Sports Haven) 


professor of History at Trenton, New Jersey State 
College. Anaactive participant in the political 
process, he feels his many years of teaching 
about government gives him the background to 
understand and contribute to a study of the 
county’s operations. He wants to make sure the 
accent is on ‘‘study’’ of the present form before 
any recommendations for change might be made. 
He stresses his absolute commitment to the 
“principles of democracy,” while pointing out 
his opinions are not stubborn. 


34H — ROBERT A. FLOWERS (R) 

His close connection to the present administra- 
tion has convinced him the present system is not 
working properly and makes no allowances for 
diverse opinions. He believes alternative systems 
of county government should be studied to 
improve efficiency and make government more 
responsive to its citizens. But, at the same time, 
he wants to assure that any new form doesn’t 
usurp powers of the municipalities or overburden 
taxpayers. As chairman of the Northampton 
Township group making an analysis of the home 
rule charter written for Bucks by the past com- 
mission, he has already studied some of the 
alternatives. A self-employed nurseryman, he is 
also a member of the county Neshaminy Water 
Resources Authority. 


35H — EDWARD F. BALAJEWSKI (R) 

As chairman of the Pennsylvania Committee to 
Save Our Local Governments, he has actively 
traveled throughout the Philadelphia suburban 
counties warning against the pitfalls of home 
rule. He fears that without sufficient attention 
paid to the needs of the local municipalities, 
county government will become too powerful. A 
sheet metal worker from Cornwells Heights, he 
has been interested in home rule legislation since 
its inception and is concerned that it will give the 
county ‘‘too broad a grant of powers.” 


36H — ELAINE P. ZETTICK (R) 

She sees a need for a change in county govern- 
ment to a structure which focuses on concepts of 
economy, efficiency, responsibility and respon- 
siveness, and one which assures control of the 
government by the people. In her three years as 
director of the county’s Bicentennial she worked 
with every department in the county and became 
aware of the needs not only of the county, but 
local municipalities as well. She feels her experi- 
ence in both public activities and her own 
business gives her a unique background which 
would aid a study commission. She stresses she is 
‘ʻa builder with a positive approach”’ and applies 
this philosophy to both her candidacy for the 
government study commission and in her race for 
a supervisor’s seat from Middletown Township. 


37H — CATHERINE N. BONAVENTURA (R) 
A Middletown Township housewife, Mrs. Bona- 
ventura was unknown at Republican Party Head- 
quarters or to several active members of the 
party. An unlisted telephone number prevented 
the writer from obtaining information prior to 
deadline. 


38H — JACK SIROTT (D) 

As an attorney he has represented local munici- 
palities and school districts and in the early 
1960’s served as chairman of the Delaware River 
Joint Toll Bridge Commission. He is convinced 
there is a need for achange in county government 
to make it more representative. He believes 
serious considerations should be given to a 
consolidation of some of the elected offices as a 
way of streamlining government and making it 
more efficient. He feels the work of the first 
commission can offer valuable guidelines and 
that the new study commission can profit by their 
work and mistakes. A resident of Middletown 
Township, he has practiced law in the county 
since 1956 and is willing to devote the necessary 
time to a study. 


39H — HERMAN SILVERMAN (D) 


Mr. Silverman is president of Sylvan Pools, Inc. 


member of the Bucks County Council on the Arts, 
he has also been active in various community and 
civic affairs. Since he failed to return several calls 
placed to both his office and home, the writer was 
unable to get his views on the proposed govern- 
ment study commission and its goals, prior to 
deadline. 


40H — ANDREW KAELIN (D) 

Retired international vice president of the Trans- 
port Workers of America, he has now turned his 
energies towards his job as a Warrington Town- 
ship supervisor. He has been a constant attendee 
at the county commissioners’ meeting and sel- 
dom fails to offer his comments or criticisms of 
how the county is operating. He is the founder of 
the Bucks County Taxpayers Association, acting 
as a spokesman for many of the other residents. 
He believes the present three-member board of 


much “‘infighting, wheeling and dealing” and 
has lost its effectiveness. ‘‘There must be a better 
way — one which will clear up some of the 
inequities ih our present form of government.” 


341 — RICHARD LAWRENCE (R) 

Although he was a member of the first study com- 
mission, he feels that work should be ignored and 
the new Commission should ‘‘start from scratch” 
in a study of the county government. He is con- 
cerned that people with special interests will be 
elected and dominate a study so the ‘‘job won’t be 
done properly.’’ He believes a change should be 
made, but stresses he wants officials elected, not 
appointed. A certified public accountant, he was 
county treasurer from 1968 to 1971 and a former 
member of the Northampton Township planning 
commission. This makes him especially con- 
cerned with the fiscal responsibilities of county 


and a resident of Plumstead Township. A 


Charming stone cottage on 2+ acres. Wooded lot — country road, low 
taxes, stone fireplace, screened porch, 2 bedrooms, storage building. 
All in excellent condition. $53,000. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


OPEN 

9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
8:30-8:00 

All Other Days 


30 N. Main St. 
Chalfont, Pa. 


Phone 
822-1901 


KENNETH 


KRATZ5 


REALTORS 


200 YEAR OLD STONE FARMHOUSE is overlooking the North 
Branch Creek. The large country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the past. Also has a walk-in fire- 
place in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of spring-fed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition and beautifully 
maintained. For further details — Call Andrea Graham 822-1901. 


commissioners form of government allows too 


government. T 


WARMINSTER TOWNSHIP. Situated on a wooded lot this home has 
3 bedrooms, 1% baths, family room with fireplace. Public water and 
sewer. Call us today for an appointment to inspect this home. Only 
$51,900.00. PARKE WETHERILL ASSOCIATES, Doylestown, Pa., 
1-348-3508 — anytime. 
parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 


realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


W 


COUNTRY 

CASUAL 

Beautifully restored stone farmhouse on 7.9 secluded acres. Horse- 
lover's dream with barn, professional size riding ring and pasture. 
Guest cottage, in-ground pool, out buildings. Excellent condition. 
More land available. $165,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


€>—enr | Eichler & Moffly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 
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SADDLE UP and ride in the peace and quiet of this 24 acre horse farm 
in Upper Bucks County. Well maintained colonial home includes 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, a family room, 2 fireplaces and more. Large good bank 
barn with horse stalls. Corral, fenced pasture, and Sylvan pool. Good 
value at $135,000.00. 


Office + Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


249-0900 


A SPECIAL SPRINGTIME VALUE 
A lovely split level home in Falls Township — with many extras! This 
home is in move-in condition. Three bedrooms, 1% baths, living room, 
dining room, eat-in kitchen, there’s a nice family room with fireplace and 
a finished basement. In the back-yard you'll find a patio and brick bar- 
becue. A garage and lots of trees and shrubs make this home complete! 
Priced in the low $50’s. 


MANOR REALTY Gas 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


DOYLESTOWN BORO $47,700.00 EXPANDED 


Convenient Cape Cod has four bedrooms, two baths and a great 
9 x 20 dine-in kitchen with dishwasher and self-cleaning oven. Pleasant 
private rear porch with jalousied windows and screens. Large basement 
rec room, plus big storage area and laundry. Garage. Large lot. Easy 
access to all shopping, schools, churches and social activities. Great for 
retired couple or a cute starter home. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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IN TOWN LIVING... COULDN'T BE BETTER 

A charming brick Victorian house in Doylestown. Circa 1830. Only one 
block from Court House. An ideal home or office expertly remodeled. 
In immaculate condition. First floor: large center hall, living room with 
fireplace and garden alcove, music room, family room with Mercer Tile 
fireplace. Fully equipped ultra-modern custom kitchen, powder room 
and den or office, screened dining porch. Second floor: includes master 
bedroom suite with bath and dressing room, a second bath plus two 
other bedrooms, each with fireplaces. Two more bedrooms above. 
Central air conditioning in 6 rooms. Lovely landscaped yard. Blacktop 
parking area for 5 cars. Realistic at $110,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


as 
YOUR SECLUDED COUNTRY ACRE 

with a delightful stone and frame residence hidden by mature woods. 
Large living room, dining room, kitchen entering onto a spacious red- 
wood deck with view of professionally planted stroll garden and active 
brook. Recreation room w/bar, fireplace and exit to stone paved patio. 
Large master bedroom w/private bath, 2 other bedrooms and hall bath. 
Also study, den or 4th bedroom. Oversized, heated 2 car garage w/shop 
area. Excellent area in Wrightstown Twp. 10 min. from I-95. Asking 
$84,500. 


Gwe 96 West State Street 


WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 


345-7600 Pennsylvania 18901 


ENJOY YOUR PRIVACY 

in this spacious and dignified Doylestown home circa 1912! Wide center 
hall opens to formal living room with fireplace and entertainment sized 
dining room with fireplace; large modern “eat-in” kitchen, powder room 
and laundry-mud room. 3 bedrooms, one with fireplace, 2 baths and 
sitting room on 2nd floor. 2 rooms and bath on 3rd floor. Separate 
studio, 25 x 17. One acre plus, tree shaded setting, mature landscaping. 
$125,000. 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


We lend money 
for many reasons 


W a vacation or 


$— 


N 
ee a S 


see us now! 


Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 


money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Christian Dier 


Clothing for Men 
Tailored by Hart Schaffner & Marco AN 


From the Christian Dior 
Fall Collection: suits, sport 
clothing and outercoats 
created by the greatest 


name in world fashion 
and tailored with 


American expertise. 


Christian Dior designs for 

9 the man who values quality 
of fabric and workmanship 
while enjoying the 
comfortable assurance of 
dressing in authoritative 
fashion. It will be our pleasure 


to show you the Dior difference. 


Suits from $245 
Sport Coats from $165 


n 


ules pilch 


HATBORO, PA. 
THIS AREA’S NO. 1 MEN’S STORE 


19-23 S. York Rd. @ Open late Mon., Thurs. & Fri. nights @ OS 5-1103 
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TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 
674-5105 


PRESENTS è 
ITS JUNE EVENTS 


Hey, Kiddie Kiddies! 


Something’s going to happen at Oxford Valley Mall 
on the Adventures of Bertie The Bunyip. 


OXFORD NALLEYEES 
= 


TIN 


June 13-19 Lee Dexter and His Puppet Theater including Bertie The 
Bunyip, Fussie & Gussie and Sir Guy De Guy — The Fox will perform 
at the Oxford Valley Mall daily at 1 p.m., 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 


June 1 -4— Bob Jones Petting Zoo & Zoo Mobile 
Wanamaker Court 


June 5-12— Commercial Photographers of Delaware Valley 
Display in the Gimbels Court 


June 13 - 19 — Lee Dexter’s Children’s Puppet Theater 
Wanamaker Court 
3 Shows/Mon.-Sat. 1, 3, 7 p.m. 
Sun. 1, 2:30, 4 p.m. 


June 23 - 26 — Antiques Expo 
Mall-Wide display of Antiques 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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ON THE COVER: 

Summer’s outdoor activities 
inspired this month’s cover 

by PANORAMA’S Jeanne Stock 
and Jan Seygal—your favorite 
is probably among them! 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations. Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DOMESTIC: 

12 issues $ 7.50 

24 issues 14.00 

36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: 

Canada — Add $1.00 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 
All Other — Add $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Notification must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous 
delivery of magazine. Please include old 
address as well as new address. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

PANORAMA is distributed in Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties, Philadelphia and 
its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. 
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“Two good reasons I do my estate 


planning with Girard: They’re really 
expert at tax savings and they know the 


human side of estate settlement.” 


“The tax savings, of course, are important. When the new Tax Reform 
Act became law | talked it over with Girard and they recommended that | 
keep my present plan. Very sound advice because it means we can save 
$57,000 in federal taxes alone. But even more important than the tax 
savings is the skillful and considerate way Girard’s Trust Officers deal with 
the settlement of estates. | have seen how they work with the widows and 
children of some of my friends. That’s how I'd like my family treated” 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving 
your assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, 
investment and tax experts, who with the help of your 
attorney will plan your estate. For an appointment call the 
Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard.” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
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WEDDING PARTY? 


For the very newest styles or one of the 
classic looks — dramatically elegant 
or softly casual — you’re bound to find 
the perfect choice here at the area's 
largest selection of beautiful fashions 


"a 


"When you love to look beautiful...” 
NEW HOPE, PA. (215) 862-2344 


1 mile west on 10-5:30, Mon.-Sat. 


Route 202 Free parking 


YOU’RE NO ONE SPECIAL 


Just another satisfied 

customer. From CARPET SALON 
you'll get the same preferential 
treatment as the next person. 


537 EASTON ROAD 


HAM, PA. 19044 
Pes NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 


HORSHAM PLAZA AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 


South of Naval Air Station 
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Before writing about the vacation- 
oriented material in this issue, just a 
word on an important project that hope- 
fully, since our deadline, has become a 
reality — the new County Government 
Study Commission. Since most of us 
are pretty hazy about exactly what they 
are to study, Louise McMahon provides 
us with some history of the movement, 
a recap of past attempts to restructure 
our county government, and some 
insight into exactly what possibilities 
the seven elected commission mem- 
bers will be studying. 

Also, this month we are pleased to 
publish the first of a new series of 
columns about Washington, entitled 
‘‘Washington Weathervane’’ and 
written by Ralph C. Wunder, White 
House News Correspondent. His aim 
will be to alert PANORAMA’S readers 
to events and legislative bills that will 
affect them directly. 

For the lighter side, as we look 
toward summer vacations, James 
Michael Thomas writes about fishing in 
the Delaware Water Gap; Bryna N. 
Paston has interviewed a well-known 
area horsewoman; Dea Silbertrust de- 
scribes the behind-the-scenes activities 
of a horse show participant; Washing- 
ton octogenarian Mary Van Fossen 
Schwab amuses us with her delightful 
reminiscence on camping as it was 
done at the beginning of the century; 
and our staff, with the help of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Travel Develop- 
ment, provides a roundup of places to 
go and things to do right here in our 
own beautiful state. 

We regret to say that Jerry Silber- 
trust, who has written our ‘‘Cracker 
Barrel Collector’’ for so many months 
— and so ably — is moving to Cali- 
fornia, where her husband’s new posi- 


tion awaits. We’ll miss her, as will her 
readers. The column will continue, 
however, because we think our readers 
both enjoy it and find it helpful. 

Hope you enjoy a wonderful June 
planning your summer’s activities — 
do let us know if our features and 
articles helped! 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


DEA SILBERTRUST is an accom- 
plished horsewoman who has partici- 
pated in many shows herself. Currently 
attending St. Lawrence University, 
with a view towards a career in Veter- 
inary Medicine, Law or Journalism, she 
is secretary for the college’s horse 
show, in which she has participated and 
which won the college championship 
last year. She is also on the college 
newspaper staff, and next year will be 
an associate editor. Riding since 1972, 
she has won a number of blue ribbons, 
including one from her home stable, 
Dunmoven Farm. Currently residents 
of New Hope, the Silbertrusts are 
moving to California. 

KURT VAN DEXTER is a graduate 
of the Hussian School of Art in Phila- 
delphia. His work has been exhibited at 
the Woodmere Gallery in Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., the Jewish Community 
Center in Cherry Hill, N.J., and cur- 
rently at the Exhibit A Gallery in 
Cherry Hill. He won First Prize for 
Graphics and Second Prize for Mixed 
Media in the 1975 Ocean City Board- 
walk Show, and second Prize for Water- 
color there the following year. A mem- 
ber of both the Delaware Valley Artists’ 
Guild and the Philadelphia Art Direc- 
tors’ Club, he livesin Sewell, N.J. E 


What is the Ethan Allen 
Home Planning Service? 


It’s expert decorating assistance, at our gallery, or in your home. 


It’s a way of translating your dreams and ideas into a beautiful, 
functional home environment. 


It’s a way of coordinating your immediate decorating needs with 
those of the future. 


It’s a way of avoiding costly decoyating mistakes. 
And, it’s without charge. 
Call us today. Let’s get together to help you have the home you want. 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 
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RURAL LIFE AND CULTURE 


The 21st annual Institute of Pennsylvania 
Rural Life and Culture will be held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Museum near Lancaster, Pa., June 
21-24, 1977. The Institute’s general theme, ‘‘Re- 
flections Upon Our Cultural Development,” will 
be explored through seminars which include 
Pennsylvania’s social history from 1681 to 1750, 
evolution of the family farm, and back country 
folk medicine, as well as through workshops on 
crafts such as blacksmithing, tinsmithing, sten- 
ciling, scissors cutting, rye-straw basketry and 
pewter care and repair. 

It’s sure to be an interesting time-filler for the 
warm, lazy days of early summer. For more infor- 
mation write to Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission Institute, P. O. Box 1026, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. @ 


__Panorama’s Pantry— 


BENEFIT CONCERT 


An evening with Susan Starr, internationally 
acclaimed pianist, and brilliant young violinist 
Charles Castleman is scheduled for Sunday, June 
19th at Holicong Junior High School in Bucking- 
ham, Pa. The concert will benefit the Pearl S. 
Buck Foundation and will mark the celebration of 
Miss Buck’s birthday. A reception will follow the 
concert at the Plumsteadville Inn. 

Miss Starr, a child prodigy, appeared with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at age six. Her spectac- 
ular rise to fame was highlighted by her achieve- 
ment at the Second International Tschaikowsky 
Competition in Moscow. Mr. Castleman also 
launched his musical career at age six when he 
performed with Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops; at twelve he was a soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic. Like Miss Starr, Mr. Castle- 
man is a Tschaikowsky Competition award win- 
ner. Both Miss Starr and Mr. Castleman are 
alumni of the Curtis Institute where Mr. Castle- 
man now serves on the Board of Directors. 

The joining of these two talents in concert will 
make a delightful evening’s entertainment. For 
further information, call the Pearl S. Buck Foun- 
dation at 215:249-0100 or CH2-6779. a 


FUN AND FUND RAISING 


Take an assortment of rides, games, crafts- 
men, food, music, clowns, and well-known per- 
sonalities . . . arrange them onan expanse of cool, 
green grass and huge tents, and there you have 
the makings for a weekend packed with old- 
fashioned fun! Add a purpose . . . fund-raising 

.. call it the 54th Annual Community Lawn Fete 
for Grand View Hospital, then circle the calendar 
for June 16, 17 and 18, and tell all your friends. 

The public is invited to come for dinner each 
night and stay for the fun. The Midway will offer 
an assortment of foods for dinner, dessert and 
snacking. PAPA NICK at the Hoagie Booth has 
an array of yummy tummy fillers! Be sure to 
return on Saturday for a full course, sit-down 
BARBECUE CHICKEN DINNER served from 4 
to 8 p.m. RAIN OR SHINE under the huge tent. 

Browse around the craft tent where over 50 
craftsmen will be in operation all weekend, 
regardless of the weather. Wares will be dis- 
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played and sold by these fine artisans and several 
will demonstrate their handicraft. It’s one of the 
finest shows in the East! 

There will be something for everyone on the 
BANDSTAND, from Dixieland Swinging to Bar- 
ber Shop Singing . . . Country Western to Big 
Band Sounds. Continuous free entertainment 
and several star attractions featuring WEE 
WILLIE WEBBER of TV and radio fame; Nat Litt, 
the famous Ringling Brothers Circus Clown who 
will perform Thursday evening at 6:30, and 
WINNIE THE POOH will be there all weekend to 
shake hands. 

There is FREE PARKING AND FREE ADMIS- 
SION to the Lawn Fete, so don’t miss out on the 
fun. The hours are 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, and 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Saturday. 
Grand View Hospital is located on Lawn Avenue 
in Sellersville, Pa. just off the ‘‘Perkasie Exit’’ of 


the 309 Expressway (just south of Quakertown). 
a 


- oA 
e 
MERCER MUSEUM 
FILMSTRIP 


School teachers looking for an interesting end- 
of-the-school-year field trip or planning ahead for 
the fall term will be interested to know about a 
new filmstrip with sound which will introduce 
students to the Mercer Museum, in Doylestown, 
Pa. After viewing the film at their schools it could 
be followed up by a field trip to the museum itself. 

In 1976 the Mercer Museum received a small 
grant from ARA Services of Philadelphia to pro- 
duce the exciting educational filmstrip. The 
project will be completed by June and be avail- 
able to school audio-visual libraries. Written and 
produced by Total Concepts, a local firm, under 
the direction of the museum staff, the filmstrip 
will focus on ‘‘seeing.” The following are 
excerpts from the prepared script. 

‘‘Sometimes it’s hard to understand the world 
around us.-Perhapé.-the best way to understand 
things today is to look at the past . . . Look up, look 
ahead, look down. Each time you will see a new 
and different view .. . Here you come face to face 
with history . . . That is the Mercer experience. . . 
A new way to look at how people lived and worked 
at another time in America . . . And when you 
leave the museum you might find yourself look- 
ing a little differently and more closely at the tools 
and products you use every day, for they are the 
history of tomorrow.” E 


BEE STINGS 

What should you do when a bee, wasp or 
hornet hovers about you? The season will soon be 
upon us and children especially should be 
instructed on how to react. Experts at the United 
States Department of Agriculture say ‘‘stay calm 
and freeze!” 

The idea is that bees usually will not attack a 
motionless object. Then move very slowly as you 
look around for the reason for the bee’s presence. 
If you see that you are near a hive, move slowly 
and gently away from it. Do not run, scream or 
slap at the bees, or you will greatly increase your 
chances of being stung. 

In the event the bee makes his mark, be sure to 
scrape out with your nail any stinger that may be 
still sticking in your skin. This can reduce the 
amount of venom sent into your system. But 
scrape, do not pull, the stinger out. 

Then go home and apply a mixture of water and 
baking soda to the sting to relieve the pain. (A 
motherly kiss does wonders in this department, 
too!) If you have an allergy of any kind or suspect 


you have an allergy . . . see a doctor immediately. 
E 


ATHLETES AND 
WATER CONSUMPTION 


Did you know . . . some coaches mistakenly 
believe that their athletes can become water- 
logged and perform poorly if the athletes drink 
water during a contest or workout? Nothing could 
be further from the truth according to Dairy 
Council researchers. Restricting water can result 
in injury, sickness or even death. The athlete 
needs to be protected from such ignorant treat- 
ment or advice that risks his health, and possibly 
his life. 

It is quite common for a player to lose two or 
three percent of body water in a strenuous 
athletic effort. This can be an extremely danger- 
ous loss, if not replaced by drinking small 
amounts of water (about a half cup) periodically 
during the activity. 

Some people believe salt tablets can prevent 
dehydration, but actually, a salt tablet requires 
water to dissolve: By taking water from the blood- 
stream, salt tablets can intensify dehydration. W 


SUMMER IN SALZBURG 


Very rarely are beginning photographers intro- 
duced to the art of taking pictures in such a 
glorious setting as the Austrian Alps. Yet, such 
an opportunity awaits them in Summer in Salz- 
burg, a three-week workshop in basic photog- 
raphy being offered by the Department of 
Instructional Media of West Chester State Col- 
lege, Pa. from July 22 through August 14, 1977. 

The three-credit-hour undergraduate or gradu- 
ate course will be held under the tutelage of Dr. 
Richard Strayer, the college’s director of educa- 
tional media services as well as experienced 
photographer and seasoned traveler. 

Students will first learn to master the camera 
and will become acquainted with the technical ins 
and outs of film, filters and photographic equip- 
ment. Some classroom activity will be devoted to 
what makes a good picture and to the several 
ways of exhibiting the finished product. The 
course will be centered around the 35mm camera. 

Transportation and accommodations are in- 
cluded in the package. For further information on 
this workshop or on the nine other courses avail- 
able under four-week or eight-week study plans, 
contact Dr. Richard Strayer, Educational Media, 
West Chester State College, 215:436-2781 or Mr. 
Ronald Gougher, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, West Chester State College, 215: 
436-2169 or 436-2666. a 


POTTERS’ PLACE 


People whoare interested in pottery will have a 
chance to learn and practice the skill in Lambert- 
ville, N. J. The Clay Co-Op has recently opened 
there and is a large studio that features studio 
space rentals to potters. 

It also offers classes for both beginners and 
advanced students in hand-building and wheel- 
throwing techniques. Operated by five experi- 
enced potters, they plan to hold ‘‘Raku’’ work- 
shops in the future. 

Located on Bridge Street in the heart of down- 
town Lambertville, there is plenty of free parking 
nearby. For more information please call 609: 
397-0001. 


GEORGE CLYMER DAY 


The Historic Morrisville Society will celebrate 
the 238th birthday of George Clymer by holding a 
full day of activities at his home ‘‘Summerseat’’ 
in Morrisville, Pa., on Saturday, June 11, begin- 
ning at 10:00 a.m. Included on the program will 
be a flea market, crafts exhibition, garden show 
and strawberry festival. The public is invited. 

The Historic Morrisville Society has taken over 
the job of maintaining, repairing and restoration 
of Summerseat, a lovely brick and stone mansion 
constructed in the mid-18th century. George 
Washington made his headquarters there during 
the week of December 8 to 14, 1776, just prior to 
the Battle of Trenton. Clymer owned Summer- 
seat from 1798 until 1805, at which time he sold it 
to his son Henry; he remained in residence until 
his death in 1813. 

Clymer is known not only as a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, but he was one of 
the founders of what is now known as the Phila- 
delphia National Bank (PNB) and became its first 
President in 1803. In addition, he served at 
various times as a commander of a volunteer 
corps in Gen. John Cadwalader’s Brigade; 
headed the Committee of Vigilance in Philadel- 
phia; was one of the Continental Treasurers; and 
was appointed by Gen. George Washington to the 
post of Supervisor of Revenue for the State of 
Pennsylvania, during which time the ‘‘Whiskey 
Rebellion’’ took place. 

The Historic Morrisville Society hopes to bring 
this magnificent old building to somewhere near 
its’ former condition, and eventually hope to 
furnish it. A goal is that school children will be 
able to glean some history from their efforts. E 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Thinking of the upcoming summer months and 
the usual laments of your teenagers . . . ‘‘there’s 
nothing to do!’’? Give them a bit of ‘“‘European 
Experience” this summer without the trouble 
and expense of travel. You can bring it to them 
right in your own home from August 4 to August 
30 by inviting a young student from France to join 
your family during that time. 

These students allspeak English, are between 
14 and 18 years of age, and want to live the 
‘‘American” way. There are 40 students avail- 
able and may be individually requested to 
provide a good “‘fit’’ in your family. All are spon- 
sored by the North Atlantic Cultural Exchange 
League, a non-profit corporation. 

For information, please call Francoise Aubert- 
Santelli at 215:843-5014; or write to 37 W. Phil- 
Ellena, Philadelphia, Pa. 19119. a 


EDUCATION IS ALL WET 


Pack your paddle and carry your canoe if you 


must . . . for students will be white-watering 
down the Monongahela River this summer as 
part of West Chester State College’s Environ- 
mental (Outdoor) Education Workshop offered to 
graduate and undergraduate students from 
August 8 through August 26. 

The program is designed to provide active or 
prospective elementary and secondary school 
teachers with the latest information on the state 
of water, land and atmospheric resources, and to 
help fulfill an in-service and community need for 
more effective environmental education. 

To accomplish this, the workshop plans in- 
clude camping trips, a visit to the Atomic Energy 
Plant at Limerick and a field investigation of the 
Wild Waterfowl Area near Lebanon. 

Highlighting the workshop will be a seven-day 
trip to western Pennsylvania with representa- 
tives from the Pa. Dept. of Environmental 
Resources serving as guides. During the trip, 
students will visit the Ohio Pyle State Park, Alle- 
gheny National Forest and Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
‘‘Falling Waters.’’ (Check ‘‘Pennsylvania’s 
Vacation Paradise” elsewhere in the magazine 
for more details on the area, page 17.) 

For further information on this workshop and 
trip, contact Mr. John Holingjak, Coordinator of 
Environmental Education, West Chester State 
College, West Chester, Pa. 19380, telephone 
215:436-2791. | 
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Minstrel 
Moods 


SOLDIER ON HORSEBACK 


The years of rain have bruised the bronze a bit, 
The birds and boys still make a sport of it, 

But still he sits with all the dignity 

Of one who not a moment doubted he 


Would ride straight into immortality. 
His coat’s an eagle’s wings. See how it flares 
To take advantage of the hostile airs 

To make him master all the earth and sky. 


His hat’s a hero’s hat. It stays in place 

Through all the violence a man may face, 

Though he would doff it, came the time and place, 
For courtesy and courage keep one pace. 


See how he sits a soldier on his horse, 
Through all adversity remains on course; 
Heroic horseman never to be thrown, 

He makes his mount — and history — his own. 


—Earl Mohn 


A TOUCH OF BORAGE 


This tender herb 
silvered delicately with down 
exquisite as a baby’s eyebrows — 


DISCOVERY 


‘‘See Mama,” he said, 

his eyes wide with wonder. 

I looked at his pudgy hand, 

his short fingers curved gently. 
He opened them carefully 

to reveal something tiny, 


This curved stem 
that ladders bud and leaf, 


precise in alternation something gray, 
as criscrossed ribbons with warm sides 
inachild’s first shoes — pulsing. 


Something never before seen 

in his two and a half years’ experience 
on God’s earth. 

And, gazing from his innocent eyes 


Andat the tip 
a flower blue as a baby’s eyes 
before one knows the color 


they will really be— to the creature in his hand, 
I saw, not a disease-bearing rodent, 
Pluck it to hold but something beautiful. 
inadimpled fist 
for fragrance that brings Estee Hurd 


an early smile. 


—Frances Hall 
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—Constance O’Donnell McDonald 


THE ORDEAL* 


STRAWBERRIES AT STYER’S 


The ancient straw hat shades her wrinkled face. 
Slowly, she walks deeper into the patch. 
The blue-veined legs stop and, straining, 
the faded dress bends with her as she sits. 
While the sun dances on the tight-fitting ring, 
her knotted hand picks a strawberry.” 
She eats it and smiles. 
She has lived to taste another June. 


This poem won 3rd prize in Contest #34, 
1975 Kentucky State Poetry Society 


I quiver, I shiver, 

I moan and I groan. 

(No, it isn’t my liver — 
My gall has no stone). 

I mumble, I grumble, 

I howl and I yowl. 

(My hopes seem to crumble — 
My mood gets more foul). 
I mutter, I stutter, 

Irail and I wail. 

(My despair is utter — 

To be brave, I fail). 


The cause of my pain, 
My unbearable sorrow? 
It’s really quite plain — 
I'll be FORTY tomorrow! 


—Louise J. Panni 


aes 


ut By Gerry Wallerstein 


SOLAR ENERGY’S TIME 
HAS COME 


Of all the existing energy resources 
on our planet, solar energy is the only 
one which answers all the modern-day 
criteria for an ideal power source: it is 
unlimited (unless our universe goes 
haywire, in which case none of us will 
have to worry about anything!); it is 
clean (no dangerous byproducts such 
as radioactive wastes, cancer-causing 
carbon compounds, etc.); it is available 
to all parts of the nation; and tech- 
nology already exists, with the proper 


program of research to make it econom- 
ically practical anywhere on our planet, 
except perhaps the North and South 
Poles. 

Why, then, has it been the stepchild 
in the energy picture? 

The answer is clear and simple: the 
powerful oil, gas and nuclear estab- 
lishments have effectively blocked it to 
date because they have yet to figure out 
a way to establish monopolistic control 
over the sun, as they have with the oil, 
gas and uranium fields. (They don’t 
own the sun — but don’t think they 
aren’t trying to come up with a way to 
do just that!) 

Instead, they have, through their 
enormous political and economic clout 
and a bit of energy blackmail, been 
forcing the Federal Government to 
think in terms of offshore oil leases, 


subsidies for researching new oil and 
gas fields, and increased nuclear plants 
(for which the cost-benefit ratios are 
appalling and no solution has yet been 
found to handling their radioactive 
wastes). 

Recently, at an Upper Bucks Cham- 
ber meeting, after viewing a film on the 
800-mile Alaskan Pipeline built by a 
consortium of seven oil companies at a 
cost of hundreds of billions of dollars (to 
say nothing of the eventual possible 
cost to the environment), we ques- 
tioned the speaker, an employe of one 
of the consortium companies: 

“How long will the supply of oil there 
last?’’ we asked. 

‘‘About 20 to 30 years,” 
reply. 

‘And what will happen to those 800 
miles of pipeline after that?” 

“It will just lie there, empty,” he 
answered. 

‘What will the oil companies do 
when the world’s oil supply is com- 
pletely exhausted?”’ 

‘‘Why, I guess they’ll have to diver- 
sify and look for other alternatives.” 

Both film and speaker stressed what 
a great boon to our nation and Alaska 
the pipeline and the oil from it would 
be. Yet only a few days later, news- 
papers were full of accounts of the diffi- 
culties the consortium foresaw in trans- 
porting the oil to where it was needed 
most — the midwest and east — though 
they did expect to be able to deliver 
some of the supply to the west coast. 
What did they propose doing with the 
excess? Sell it to Japan! (How many 
readers remember the scrap iron and 
steel sold to Japan and other countries 
that came back at us in the form of 
guns, planes and bombs during World 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RT. 202 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
(at the winery) 


215-794-8054 


CRYSTAL BY GORHAM 
12” Crystal Decanter Cordial Glasses 
$50.00 $11.75 each 


We Grant Wishes! 


Gifts © Fine China ® Porcelains 


Jewelry ® The Unusual 
de Peddler’s Village. Lahaska 
215-794-7572 


WHO DO YOU 
CALL FOR 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
of Downtown Quakertown 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 


Call for Free Estimates. 
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WHAT 
DOES A 


STUDY COMMISSION 


The federal constitution, which became the law of the 
nation on March 4, 1789, described the powers and 
limitations of the states which it governed, but ignored the 
status of lesser bodies, such as towns, cities and counties. 

In the absence of federal direction, states assumed 


Most states have relinquished 
sufficient control in the form of 


granting home rule to allow 
greater self-determination to local 
municipalities. 


regulatory control over the municipalities within their 
boundaries. The role became traditional and perhaps that 
was the intention of the founding fathers in a less 
complicated society. Or it would seem reasonable to think so. 

Undoubtedly, state legislatures welcomed the duty of 
managing their fiefs, ordaining the structures of subordinate 
governing bodies and decreeing the measure of ordinances 
which they might adopt. States were the sovereigns and local 
governments and their citizenry were the subjects in the 
statutory pecking order. 

A solution to the state-municipality (the latter includes 
counties) binding relationship evolved in the late 19th 
century with the concept of home rule, a product of the 
municipal reform movement. Missouri was the forerunner, 
granting home rule prerogatives in 1875 to all municipalities 
with 100,000 people or more, thus freeing St. Louis and 
Kansas City from domination by state authority. It was a 
beginning. In the interim, most states have relinquished 
sufficient control in the form of granting home rule to allow 
greater self-determination to local municipalities. 

Home rule in its elementary form tentatively arrived in 
Pennsylvania in 1922, some 47 years after Missouri enacted 
it. The state constitution was amended to grant cities 
permission to write their own charters and to exercise powers 
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STUDY ? 


by Louise McMahon 


engendered therein. But the general assembly failed to pass 
enabling legislation to breathe life into the amendment until 
1949, and then restricted beneficiaries to cities of the first 
class, namely Philadelphia. 

A 15-member task force drafted a charter for Philadelphia 
and after 19 months it was presented to the electorate. It was 
a sweeping document, virtually setting the city free of 
Harrisburg in all but special areas reserved for state control, 
such as education. It became law in 1952, 30 years after home 
rule for municipalities was introduced in the state. 

Home rule in Pennsylvania was slow in getting under 
way, but the breakthrough came with a voter-approved 
constitutional amendment in 1968 and the subsequent Act 62 
which liberated any municipality in the state which desired to 
rule itself. Specifically, Act 62 is titled the ‘‘Home Rule 
Charter and Optional Plans Law.”’ It is the law which will 
guide Bucks County and other municipalities in present or 
future plans to declare their independence from the state 
municipal code. In all fairness to state regulations, however, 
one can readily see the myriad laws which might have 
jammed the books within the Commonwealth, had there not 
been a common denominator early in the game. 

A tenet in drafting a charter or otherwise altering 
municipal government is that federal and state laws take 
precedent and may not be violated. And there are multiple 
areas which belong exclusively to the state, such as the 
regulation of firearms, conduct of elections, public 
education, the fixing of subjects of taxation. 

The most democratic aspect of Act 62 is that rights are 
given to all municipalities, not just to the single first class 
city in the state. Just as the county may divest itself of rule by 
the state in many areas, so may townships rid themselves of 
close county regulations. Areas which have already been 
regulated by a higher governmental body, of course, remain 
within the province of that body. The county may not 
supersede the state. 

Act 62 provides that consideration of a home rule charter 
and/or optional plan for township, borough or county may 


find its way onto the ballot by one of two routes. A petition 
with the stipulated number of signatures may be submitted 
to authorities, or the supervisors, council or commissioners 
may pass an ordinance requiring a study commission be 
elected to study various alternatives. 

There are three possible assignments to be given toa 
study commission. They may be advised to consider the 
adoption of an optional form of government or a home rule 
charter; or they may be advised to consider the home rule 
charter; or they may be advised to consider an optional form 
of government. 

The governing body or petitioners specify the number of 
people to serve on the commission, 7, 9 or 11. At a county- 
wide election, candidates vie for places on the commission. 
The winners, however, may immediately find themselves to 
be losers, since voters may turn down the proposal for such a 
study. Party affiliation of commission candidates may not be 
listed on the ballot, frustrating diehards who will vote only a 
straight ticket. It is a noble attempt to place government 
above politics. 

On November 7, 1972, Bucks County voters approved the 
seating of an 11-member commission to study the existing 
government (an Act 62 requirement) and to study and 
perhaps submit a proposed home rule charter. The study was 
mandated by an ordinance adopted by the Bucks County 
Commissioners who bypassed the optional form of 
government possibility in their directive. 


There are three possible 
assignments to be given toa 
study commission. They may 
be advised to consider the adoption of an 


optional form of government or a home 
rule charter; or they may be advised to 
consider the home rule charter; or they 
may be advised to consider an optional 
form of government. j 


A monumental amount of work went into the project; 63 
meetings were held in Doylestown, Newtown and several 
other places during the 18-month period. Study commissions 
are not bound to recommend a change in the form of 
government; at the end of their deliberations, they may vote 
fer a continuance of the status quo. 

The commission, however, on April 22, voted seven to 
four to place the home rule question on the November 5th 
ballot, where it was defeated. A mere $39,567 had been 
spent for consultant and legal fees, secretarial services, 
office equipment and supplies, travel and meeting expenses, 
books and pamphlets, printing and reproduction. Numerous 
businesses contributed free services. True to the spirit and 
letter of Act 62, commission members toured the county, met 
with civic groups to explain recommended changes. If 
nothing else, it was an educational process. 

One of the criticisms of the current three-commissioner 


form of government with a minority party representative is 
that responsibility and accountability are difficult to pinpoint. 
And there are other elected officials — a district attorney, 
controller, prothonotary, register of wills, sheriff, two jury 
commissioners, treasurer and coroner — further blurring 
lines of command. 

Another complaint is that the legislative and executive 
powers are not separated but contained in one all-powerful 
body. 

In its proposed charter, the 1972 study group delineated a 
legislative branch of seven council members, five to be 
elected from districts and two at large serving four-year 
terms, at a salary of $9,500 each. It was a beginning 


A wrinkle largely ignored in 
discussions of county home 
rule provides that a county 


assuming roles formerly performed by 
local municipalities also assumes all 
accompanying obligations and indebt- 
edness. 


arrangement, since it was unclear whether their positions 
would be part or full-time. 

A county executive would have been elected toa 
four-year term, at a salary of $25,000. Merit hiring would 
have been introduced and several row offices abolished. The 
chief executive would have had the power of vetoing the 
legislative branch’s action, with the latter’s opportunity to 
muster a larger majority vote to override the executive veto. 

An innovation would have been the power of referendum 
to repeal ordinances passed by the county council; no 
comparable measure exists under the present form of 
government. 

The proposed ordinance fell within the bounds of Act 62, 
but was nevertheless rejected by the voters. 

Ralph O. Samuel, publisher of the Advance of Bucks 
County, Langhorne, and chairman of the 1972 commission, 
said that passage of the measure at that time would have 
necessitated retaining the sitting commissioners on salary for 
the rest of their terms, thus cutting the newly-elected council 
members to four. Act 62 stipulates that unserved terms of 
elected officials must be completed, but there are various 
ways of making accommodations. 

A wrinkle largely ignored in discussions of county home 
rule provides that a county assuming roles formerly 
performed by local municipalities also assumes all 
accompanying obligations and indebtedness. Affected 
municipalities may petition the Court of Common Pleas for a 
resolution of their dilemmas; a detailed procedure is outlined 
in the law. Change is difficult and commands a price. 

The present movement to replace the three-commissioner 
form of government finds itself in the same position as that of 
the 1972 group. The commissioners’ terms expire in 1980, so 
conceivably they would become members of a coterie which 
sought to unseat them. If a charter is adopted, however, it 
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would require some 18 months for its 
structuring before public venting and 
ballot acceptance. By then, 1980 would 
be waiting in the wings. 

As in 1972, the present commission- 
ers opted to place a change in govern- 
mental format on the ballot; they were 
perhaps motivated by hostile reaction 
to a $6 million deficit which sent real 
estate taxes skyrocketing. Unlike the 
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previous study, this one will opt for 
either an optional plan or a home rule 
charter or no change at all. 

Area municipalities which have gone 
the home rule route include Allegheny, 
Lehigh, Northampton and Delaware 
Counties, and Horsham Township in 
Montgomery County. 

Mrs. James (Betty) Steele is chair- 
man of the Horsham Township Govern- 
ment Study Committee which suc- 
ceeded in fostering adoption of home 
rule. She said that the charter which 
became effective in January 1976 intro- 
duced recall of ineffective officials and 
a referendum procedure. 

‘‘With recall, you have an avenue of 
escape. It’s very difficult to get elected 
officials out of office unless they’re 
criminals. The whole purpose of home 
rule is to exercise any powers not speci- 
fically denied by the state,” she said. 

According to Mrs. Steele, Horsham 
officials now allow more voice in gov- 
ernment. ‘‘Under the charter, the 
supervisors must permit people to 
speak a reasonable time during meet- 


ings. Our conflict of interest section is 
very detailed. And we now have de- 
tailed and balanced budgets, some- 
thing we didn’t have before. And we 
have put a ceiling on millage. We tried 
not to change things too drastically,” 
she said. 

The Horsham overhaul was more a 
matter of better housekeeping than 
storming the Bastille in rage against 
deep-seated injustices. 

Mrs. Steele was averse to Bucks 
County’s initial attempt at home rule. 
‘‘I was afraid that the voters would lose 
control. I like small local governments 
as much as possible. And it would have 
been a big expense. Had it passed, 
each of the seven commissioners would 
have been entitled to a staff of his 
own.” 

Mrs. Steele deplored the prolifera- 
tion of government. ‘‘We have to share 
services, such as sewers,” she noted, 
“but the Delaware Valley Regional 
Planning Commission is a duplication 
of county planning commissions. The 
Department of Environmental Re- 


WHERE YOU SAVE 
DOES 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


17 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
WITH 7 CONVENIENT OFFICES IN BUCKS COUNTY 


4870 York Road, Buckingham 


2084 Street Road, Cornwells Heights 
735 Davisville Road, Southampton 


6 South Sycamore Street, Newtown 


Mrs. Marie S. Lee, Mgr. — 794-8801 


sources was the final word, but now we 
have the Environmental Protection 
Agency.” It means a continual over- 
lapping of authorities, she noted. The 
fear of ‘‘big brother” usurping town- 
ship roles might well have contributed 
to the demise of the proposed county 
charter. 

The 1977 Bucks County Government 
Study Commission is charged with a 
more onerous stint than was its prede- 
cessor. Research into optional plans of 
government can be a mind-boggling 
venture. 

Act 62 offers six alternatives to the 
task force. The first is an Executive 
(Mayor)-Council plan A, wherein a 
department of administration is op- 
tional. The law stipulates that a munici- 
pality so governed shall have an 
‘*elected council and an elected execu- 
tive who may be called mayor, an 
elected district attorney in the case of 
counties, and when recommended by 
the government study commission and 
adopted by the voters, an elected treas- 
urer, an elected controller, and such 
other officers and employes as may be 
duly appointed pursuant to this article, 
general law or ordinance.’ 

Executive (Mayor)-Council plan B 
differs from the first in that a depart- 
ment of administration is mandated; 
Executive (Mayor)-Council plan C pro- 
vides for a managing director. 

There are also a small municipality 
plan (limited to municipalities with less 
than 7,500 residents); an optional 
county plan (limited to counties); and a 
council-manager plan. 

In all cases, communities which 
adopt an optional plan are still subject 
to the municipal codes which govern 
their class of township or county, 
except where the plan spells out differ- 
ing provisions of its own. In areas not 
covered by the plan, the municipal code 
will prevail. 

To the contrary, a charter assures 
autonomy to the township or borough 
which adopts it, except, of course, 
where state and federal governments 
have already passed laws and regula- 
tions in specific areas. 

In townships, it is customary to refer 
to the chief executive as ‘‘mayor,’’ and 
in counties to term him ‘‘the county 

(Continued on next page) 
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The State Theatre of Pennsylvania 


Bucks County 
Playhouse 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 18938 
215-862-2041 


Under the Direction of RAM III Ltd. 


1977 SUMMER SEASON SHOWS 


CAROUSEL 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
One of the most popular musicals of all time! 


MAY 27 through JUNE 12 and JULY 26 through JULY 31 


DON KNOTTS 
“A GOOD LOOK AT BONEY KERN” 


TV’s ‘‘nervous little man’”’ in a tender new comedy prior to the motion picture! 
JUNE 14 through JUNE 26 
(limited engagement — two weeks only — no Sunday Matinees) 


WEST SIDE STORY 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
A brilliant classic of the musical theatre! 
JUNE 28 through JULY 10 and AUGUST 2 through AUGUST 7 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE 


A delightful, witty, loving spoof of oldtime favorites! 
Remember Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy?! 
Bubbles with music and mirth — wonderful fun! 

JULY 12 through JULY 24 and AUGUST 23 through AUGUST 28 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
An enchanting true story of love, adventure and faith 
— the fourth longest-running Broadway musical! 
AUGUST 9 through AUGUST 21 and SEPTEMBER 6 through SEPTEMBER 11 


OH COWARD! 
s 
Words and Music by NOEL COWARD 
A nostalgic, fun tribute to the witty lyrics 
and memorable music of the incomparable Noel Coward! 


AUGUST 30 through SEPTEMBER 4 (limited engagement — one week only) 


Tuesday through Friday — 8:30, Saturday —5and9, Sunday — 7:30 
Wednesday and Sunday — 2 o'clock 
(No Saturday Matinees/No Sunday Matinees for the Don Knotts Show) 
Scale of Prices (including New Hope borough tax): 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sun.: $6, $5./Fri. & 5 PM Sat.: $7, $6./9 PM Sat.: $8, $7. 
Wed., Sun. Matinees: $5.50, $4.50 
SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS: 50c discount for any 5 or more dates. FREE RE- 
SERVED PARKING. Complimentary ticket for a NOW TIME SINGERS Concert and 
Party at the end of the season plus more! Call (215) 862-2041 for details. 
THEATRE PARTIES — Discounts for groups of 20 to 453. 
Subscription and Group discounts apply to top price tickets only, and not for Sat. 
MAIL ORDERS: Bucks County Playhouse, Dept. E, New Hope, PA 18938. 
Enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope with check. 


PHONE ORDERS: Call the Box-Office at (215) 862-2041. 


Evenings: 
Matinees: 
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executive.” 

All of the options have a curative 
effect on a chronic ill of municipalities 
by establishing accountability and re- 
sponsibility. They separate executive 
and legislative roles, as, indeed, can a 
well-drafted charter. The optional 
plans offer flexibility, a choice, if you 
will. As Act 62 was designed to do, both 
charters and optional plans give munic- 
ipalities a voice in their destiny. A con- 
comitant result will be a concentration 
of power, a prospect which frightens a 
lot of people. 

It’s conceivable that voters will for- 
get their anger over the lack of sound 
fiscal management at the county level 
by the time the government study com- 
mission files its report and perhaps 
makes a recommendation for a change 
in the county government format. 

One of the items that the commission 
might consider changing is the salary 
paid to top county executives. The com- 
missioners now earn $20,000 a year; an 
extra $1,500 is remitted to the chairman 
of the board. By comparison, Mont- 
gomery County compensates its com- 
missioners with salaries of $35,000 and 
almost any school superintendent 
grosses $30,000 a year. Expertise is 
expensive and necessary in running the 
affairs of almost half a million people. 

Asked what he would do differently 
were he to serve on a second govern- 
ment study commission, Samuel said 
that he would hire a professional to 
direct the study at the outset. ‘‘A lot of 
research has been done since then. We 
didn’t hire a consultant until the last 
couple of months.”’ 

Samuel is concerned that interest in 
the findings of the commission might 
diminish by the time a charter or 
optional plan might appear on the 
ballot. ‘‘I remember vividly a meeting 
at which a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs spoke,” 
Samuel said. ‘‘Harford County, Md. 
had just squeaked through with a 
charter.” 

The speaker advised the study com- 
mission that it is difficult to convince 
the electorate that a change in govern- 
mental format is needed ‘‘if you don’t 
have a scandal.”’ 

Complacency is the easiest of op- 
tions, it would seem. E 


Let’s face it — we live in one of the most beauti- 

a ful of the 50 states! When it comes to summer 

m recreation, Pennsylvania offers something for 

Ti everyone, whether it’s riding the rapids in the 

VACATIONER S$ ‘‘Travel Tales” in this issue), hiking the Appa- 

lachian Trail, horseback riding in the Poconos, 

Huntingdon County, or touring the scenic back roads of our own 
historic Bucks/Montgomery area. 

where it is to be enjoyed in our own area and the rest of Penn- 

sylvania. On the next pages you’ll find convenient charts and 

camping, fishing and other recreation. And if you want more 

detailed information on the myriad charms of our state, along 

1977, just drop a note or postcard to the Pennsylvania Bureau of 

Travel Development, South Office Building, Box X, Harrisburg, 


wild Youghiogheny in the Laurel Highlands (see 

camping in the unspoiled woodlands of Raystown Lake in 
Name an outdoor activity and there’s a long list of places 
maps of some locations to enjoy canoeing, hiking, boating, 
with a copy of Pennsylvania’s Official Transportation Map for 
PA 17120. i) 
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PENNSYLVANIA BOATING LAKES AND PUBLIC RECREATION AREAS 
This is a partial list of boating water open to public use without fee. Services and 
facilities available are indicated. Fishing is permitted in most listed below and many 
offer nearby hiking trails. Map location designation generally corresponds to Pennsyl- 
vania’s official transportation map (see copy enclosed). Designations used in the 
“Boating Limitations’ column are: UN — unlimited horsepower; E — electric only; 
10 — maximum horsepower; NP — non-power. 
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Pennsylvania’s major hiking trails can be used year-round, 24 hours a day, at no 
cost. Each is blazed with colored directional markings painted on trees and rocks, 
and guidebooks give the locations of springs and camping areas. 
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se a EE N A a E r PTS 
Above: Kate and a young friend take a rest. 


Below: Dick Allen partnership colt nuzzles Kate’s hand. 


Ee 
t Sullivan 


HORSEWOMAN 


by Bryna N. Paston 


Seventeen years ago, a blond-haired little girl 
wandered over her backyard fence into the horse stable 
next door. She climbed up on the nearest horse and still 
:? hasn’tclimbed down. This stable, called Broad Acre 
Farms, was also a summer riding camp for some 60 
children. 

‘‘There’s no way she is going to be a rider, he told my 
mother,’’ Kate Sullivan recalls. ‘‘But I rode anyway. My 
mother was so worried about me getting hurt that she 
put pillows under my clothes. I jumped five feet then, even with 
all that excess baggage.”’ 

Kate has become one of the foremost horsewomen in all of 
Bucks County. She has raced point-to-points and steeple chase. 
She has shown in all the major area horse shows from Devon to 
Madison Square Garden in New York. 

‘‘Trode my first race when I was only 12,” she said. ‘‘I lied 
and said I was 16. My horse, Sweet Potatoes, was very fast and I 
was very small. It was a three-and-a-half-mile course and some 
jumps were five feet high. I couldn’t even see over them. Sweet 
Potatoes had the ability to win but she didn’t. She ran the first 
three fences when the other horses came up beside her. She is 
very feminine, though. I really don’t even like her but I showed 
with her a lot and did very well.”’ 

The next year Kate and her family moved to Ottsville and she 
entered another race. 

“‘Twasn’t hitting the jumps. I was riding overweight. I 
finished fourth, though. It takes so much experience and it’s so 
frightening. In the beginning you’ re just thrilled to finish the race 
and that’s enough.”’ 

Kate raced another horse called Daisy as an open jumper. 
With him, she placed fifth in the Pennsylvania Junior Jumper 
Awards. 

‘‘Daisy has jumped six feet at times. He’s getting old now so I 
use him for lessons. I’m competitive but more than that I really 
get a joy out of it,” Kate remarked. ‘‘I used to go to two shows a 


— 


weekend and now I go to five or six a year. If I win, it’s great. If 
not, it was fun anyhow.” 

Kate is all grown up now. She still has that blond, blue- 
eyed, fresh-faced look. She is all country girl and it shows. Her 
muscular upper arms tell the whole story. Years of riding and 
handling horses make you quite strong. Her hands work the 
soil in her special flower garden or knead the bread in her 
country kitchen. She wears simple halters and shorts and 
proudly proclaims that she only spends about $30 a year on 
clothes, but she does sew lots and lots of patches. 

‘‘The horses don’t care what I wear,’’ she grins. 

Kate shares her life with Ken Goldenburg on a 109-acre 
farm in Bucks County. It is a working farm that produces corn 
and oats for feed for their animals, as well as all the other 
garden variety vegetables, plus a few experimental green 
things. In addition to Kate’s horses, Ken’s livestock includes 
cattle for beef and veal, sheep and pigs. There is a pond in the 
middle of all this that keeps the ducks happy and even the 
Canadian Geese who come to visit. The 
farm house, as picturesque and 
interesting as a building can be, is 
being restored by its owner room by 
room. 

From dawn to dusk, Ken works the 
fields. In bad weather, he builds lamps 
and furniture for their home or goes off 
into seclusion in his photography lab. 
Kate takes care of her horses, first and 
above all else. She gives a few riding 
lessons or devotes her day to baking 
different kinds of breads and canning 
the home-grown vegetables for winter. 

Reflecting back in time, Kate 
remembers the move her family made 
to Ottsville. It was the first time she was 
on her own in the barn. 

“Oh, I remember the pipes would 
freeze in the winter and I had to carry 
water out from the house. There were 
14horses and they drank about three buckets each. I always 
took care of them right before I went to school. When I got to 
school, everyone sat far away from me. 

‘‘T could handle the whole stable at that point. I knew 
exactly what to do. Horses are great, you know. They teach 
you a lot about responsibility. They help kids grow up. Ponies 
don’t require a lot of care. All they need is clean water. But 
thoroughbreds, that’s a different story. Every stick cuts them 
and they lose their shoes. Ponies are really much stronger 
than horses but you can outgrow them for show. I did. I looked 
too bigonthem.”’ 

Kate has had her pony Mashed Potatoes since she was 16. 
He is grayish-white but flecked like a potato. At Madison 
Square Garden, riding Mashed Potatoes, Kate won a fourth 
place ribbon. 

‘‘Well, he’s white and somehow he always manages to find 
manure to lie down in,’’ Kate laughs. ‘‘So before the race, we 
clipped him to get him real white and in between my Mom 
scrubbed his tail and mane with chlorox. He’s great, so 


Carol Grossman of Doylestown jumps Mashed Potatoes 
while instructor Kate Sullivan watches. 


spirited. With a big person riding him, he’s like a demon, but 
with a little two-year-old, he just walks.”’ 

Kate actually outgrew Mash at one point so she sold him. 
The people who bought the pony never rode or showed him 
and of course, Kate missed him terribly. 

‘‘They even tried to give him away,”’ she said. ‘‘I had sold 
him for a lot of money. He was a champion. So when we went 
to them to ask for him back, they wanted me to buy him. I did. 
I wrote a check for $100 one night and slipped it under their 
door. I took Mash back home. He is said to be the best natural 
pony going in the United States. I used to open jump him and 
he jumped five feet, six inches. He goes right into the ring and 
does everything automatically. Oh sure, he used to run away 
with everybody too once ina while, but that’s part of his 
charm.” 


Kate’s family and friends are waiting patiently for her to 
outgrow her love of horses, but it appears that the virus is 
terminal. 


cme TEE sae -tr 
‘‘Sox’’ or Sonastas Girl with Kate Sullivan. 


‘‘They say that little girls go through three stages. First is 
dolls, and I loved them. The next is horses and the third is 
boys. I stayed with horses. I was really adventuresome asa 
kid. I rode without reins or bridle. I just loved to ride and I did 
it every chance I could.”’ 

Recently, Kate had two mares who were foaling and she 
bunked right in the stable with them. It was winter and she 
almost froze but she stayed, fully expecting the babies to be 
born during the wee hours. Instead, one arrived at 11 a.m. the 
next day and the other followed at 5 in the afternoon. 

‘‘T have a friend who works at Doylestown Hospital and he 
had given me sterile gloves and sterile buckets. I had 
everything and I was all set. Then, I saw the mare not foaling 
because the baby’s leg was twisted. Without thinking, I stuck 
my dirty hand in and straightened her out. I forgot about my 
sterile equipment. I never realized how much time it takes 
for ahorse to be born. I’ve talked to horsemen who have never 
seen a foaling mare. The baby came out and it was shaking all 
over. I got towels and scrubbed her off but that was a mistake. 
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POOL WATER 
ANALYSIS 


Swimming Pool Equipment 
and Supplies 


Duke 


SWIMMING POOL 
SERVICE INC. 


Authorized Anthony Pool 
Service Dealer 
WARMINSTER 
208 W. Street Road 
672-4010 


NORRISTOWN 
213 W. Germantown Pike 
277-4517 


BUCKS COUNTY’S 
LARGEST SELECTION 
OF 
CALICOES & DESIGNER 
FABRICS 


for your own 
Personalized Dress & Home 
Creations 
e Vogue 
e Burda 
e Kwik Sew 
e Simplicity 


Sew Smat 
Fabrics 


53 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hours: Mon. to Sat. 9:30 — 5:30 
Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 


345-7990 
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She thought I was her mother. 

“Then I had to deal with the umbili- 
cal cord. I tried to figure out just where 
to cut it. I didn’t want to cut it too short 
so I cut it too long. When the vet came 
he laughed at the three-and-a-half-foot 
belly button!”’ 

Kate’s horses do it all. Each one can 
show, race, hunt, pull carts and to- 
boggans too. And if you show this 
young woman astarving horse, she will 
show you her pocketbook. 

“I go to horse auctions and if I see 
young starving horses, thoroughbreds, 
I buy them,”’ she said. ‘‘Like Lazarus. 
He was the thinnest, most awful horse. 
There was barbed wire around his 
neck. He had won so many races but 
there he was. I bought him. After all, 
they sell them by the pound so I got a 
bargain. When I get a horse, I keep him 
forever.” 

Those horses are practically mem- 
bers of the family. One named Lepre- 
chaun came into the house for parties 
and drank martinis with Kate’s guests. 
He took kids for rides around the 
kitchen. 

‘‘We used to hitch Filly, another of 
my horses, to a boat, and even to a 
toboggan,” Kate said. ‘‘One time we 
were riding along with the snow blow- 
ing back on us as Filly ran. She stopped 
short and we all flew off. She thought 
that was great. 

‘‘Next time, she stopped dead, 
spread her legs and we were pulled 
right underneath her. Filly won many 
ribbons at Devon. But she’s a pleasure 
horse. We used to let her roam free but 
she would stop cars along the road and 
put her head in their windows. People 
got frightened.” 

At the age of 15, Kate started a 
summer riding camp. It continued for 
seven years with an average of 10 kids 
each season. 

‘The important thing was to keep 
the interest of the kids,’’ Kate said. 
‘‘We played tag and Simon Sez on 
horseback. I can get a kid who is afraid 
to jump and soon he’ll be dcing it. I 
start with a rail on the ground and then I 
put it up one hole at a time. Fear is the 
hardest thing to conquer in riding. You 
stiffen up and hang on. Then, when the 
horse stops you go over his head. I was 
as much of a kid as my campers were. It 


was a very flexible camp. We would 
ride in the morning and then take the 
horses swimming in the afternoon.” 

Last year was the end of Kate’s 
camp, at least temporarily. Somewhere 
in the future of the farm, she hopes to 
start another. She is an occupational 
therapist by profession and her dream 
is to have a riding camp for handi- 
capped children. 

“Oh, the problem is I am so dis- 
organized,’’ she laments. ‘‘I need 
someone to write letters and do all the 
calling and set it up. I believe in camp, 
though. I remember one boy who was 
so shy when he came and in a matter of 
weeks we couldn’t shut him up. I think 
you should give kids freedom, choices 
and responsibility.”’ 

The unstructured atmosphere of 
Kate’s camp is what finally did it in. 
She allowed kids to come when they 
wanted and she wound up doing much 
more work than she planned. Her old 
campers still keep in touch but as far as 
she knows, only one is still riding 
seriously. 

One day a few years ago, Kate was 
riding Mashed Potatoes through the 
lush Bucks County countryside when 
she came across a neighboring farm, 
also full of horses. She stopped and met 
the stable people and discovered she 
was right in the middle of Dick Allen’s 
home. He was away at the time and 
they had run out of hay, straw and feed. 
Kate offered to help out and in return 
they said they would provide a horse to 
breed with her mare. 

When Dick Allen, the powerful 
Phillies’ first baseman, returned, he 
confirmed the deal. The stallion was 
Landers Lane and the Mare, Miss 
Midd. The baby, one of those Kate 
helped deliver, will soon be a year old. 
If it had been a boy, the name would be 
Ken Do. It’s a girl, so she’s called Katy 
Did. 

‘‘Dick gave me my first start in flat 
racing,” Kate said. “I rode all his 
horses over there on his track. A lot of 
those horses went on to win. He races at 
tracks in Maryland and New York 
mainly. I could be a jockey, I know. But 
I would have to lose all that weight and 
all my strength would go with it.” 

If Katy Did matures well she might 
be entered in the Pennsylvania Fra- 


ternity Run for two-year-olds. The 
arrangement is that Kate will care for 
her up to the races and if Katy Did 
doesn’t run, she will be Kate’s to keep. 

‘‘We’ll use Allen’s trainer. He won’t 
run the horses if they have a swollen leg 
or something,’’ Kate said. ‘‘I’ve ridden 
for him. We’re in this together. If the 
baby doesn’t make it on the track Pll 
run her in the national steeplechase. If 
she’s poor, I mean really poor, I can use 
her as a show horse. But I doubt it.” 

A quick tour of this magnificent farm 
should rightly begin with the house. 
According to Kate, it was originally a 
bootlegger’s farm. The barn burnt 
down three times. All the buildings that 
Ken has put up are still on the original 
foundation. He still hasn’t used up all 
the old barn wood. 

Speaking of barn wood, it is every- 
where in Kate’s kitchen, complimented 
by a huge jelly cupboard and a hand- 
some red tile floor, each square laid in 
by hand. Sitting on the island working 
area that Ken built is a bowl of catfish 
that are the mere beginnings of a 
school. 


‘‘They have the most meat, the least 
bone and the highest protein,’’ Kate 
announced. 

In the living room, Ken and Kate put 
in their own walk-in fireplace, and 
upstairs in the master bedroom is a 
beautiful example of Ken’s woodwork- 
ing ability. A four-poster bed. 

‘‘We knocked down the walls of three 
rooms for this bedroom,’’ Kate ex- 
plained. ‘‘And put in an eye-level fire- 
place. All the closets are lined in 
cedar.”’ 

Nothing compares to the bathroom 
with a sunken dark brown tub sur- 
rounded by redwood benches and 
walls. Gigantic and very healthy- 
looking plants adorn the tub, the win- 
dows and the counter. The sheepskin 
on the floor came from the farm’s own 
sheep population. The counter is aged 
50-year-old wood that Kate says they 
exchanged for a bottle of liquor. 

All the bedrooms have high ceilings 
where Ken has exposed the beams and 
each one boasts at least four large 
windows. Kate has a trophy case in one 
with six shelves crammed full of all her 
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THE FINEST IN WOOD CABANAS 


We build a variety of wood buildings, including cabanas, garden houses, garages, utility houses and more. We offer these buildings 
in Redwood, Cedar or Fir siding and finished in any of the 66 Olympic Stain colors. 


For FREE brochure call or write: 


Quality with Style 


silver winnings. 

‘They are really valuable to me,” 
she said. ‘‘And all our friends use 
them. Whenever someone is having a 
party, they come over and take a punch 
bowl or a serving piece. I polish them 
only when they are going to be used.” 

Out and about the farm, there is 
Ken’s complete darkroom in a separate 
building and a woodworking shop. 

‘“‘We try hard to do everything the 
natural way,” Kate said. 

The innovative practices that Ken 
Goldenburg has implemented on his 
farm would definitely put Old Mac- 
Donald to shame. He feeds his cattle 
twice a day instead of the usual one 
time and he experiments with different 
breeds. 

“We want to get what is best- 
tasting,” Kate said. 

The veal is shipped out between 200 
and 250 pounds and slaughtered by a 
butcher down the road. 

‘‘People ask me if it is hard to give 
them up,” Kate said. ‘‘We get them 
when they are three days old. No, I 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Nan Haight, 14-year-old 
daughter of Mr. & Mrs. 
Richard Haight, Doyles- 
town, Pa. preps Hickory 
Moon, her 5-year-old 
Chestnut, for a show. 
Once a race horse, her 
thoroughbred now only 
trains for the show ring. 
Nan shows with Hickory 
almost every weekend in 
show events and one or 
three day riding events. 


Miss Haight takes her 
interest as an equestrienne 
seriously, working, 
teaching and also taking 
lessons at the Natalie 
Johnson Stables on Cold 
Spring Creamery Road 
near Doylestown. 
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ary ofa 
Horse Show 
Participant 


by Dea Silbertrust 


The sight of a brilliant, gleaming horse and an 
immaculate rider, performing smoothly over a series of 
jumps, have thrilled audiences for years. But behind all 
this show ring razzle-dazzle is the sweat of hours of 
preparation that have gone before. 

In many ways, horse-showing resembles show 
business more than other competitive sports. Of 
course, performance is most important, but appearance 
is also essential. And there are no overnight successes. 
Years of work go into the training of both horse and 
rider before they enter the show ring. The 17-year-old- 
girl, winning a class at Madison Square Garden, has 
probably been riding since she could walk. 

She also probably has four horses and two grooms. 
However, the average horse show participant has one 
horse and does all the work herself. Hours are spent 
grooming both horse and rider. And, heaven forbid, it 
should rain! Either the show is cancelled, or the mud 
makes you and your horse miserable. 

What does all this lead up to? Two minutes in a 
class that you can blow in a split second. No wonder 
horse people often question their sanity when they 
return home exhausted, dirty, hungry and ribbonless. 
But the drive to try again returns the next weekend and 
once more, the ritual is repeated. Here, then, isa 
typical account of what goes on the day before and the 
day of a show. 


Saturday, 1 p.m. School horse. How this riding session 
goes greatly affects the rider’s attitude towards the 

show. The better it goes, the more confident she feels. 
However, a bad ride today doesn’t necessarily mean 
things will go badly at show.It doesn’t mean things will 
go well, either! 


2:30 p.m. Bath. This is especially important if the horse 
is light-colored. It’s also refreshing on a hot day for the 
horse and groom (it is hard to stay dry while giving a 
horse a bath). 


3:00 p.m. Cool horse out. Usually the horse is allowed 
to graze while drying off. 


3:30 p.m. Braid. The horse’s mane and tail are braided, 
for hunters only. If you are unfortunate enough to have 
a horse who rubs his braids out overnight, then this 
chore must be saved until morning. 


4:30 p.m. Put horse away and tackle the tack (the 
bridle, martingale and saddle). All the leather is 
thoroughly cleaned with saddle soap, and all metal 
pieces polished. 


5:30 p.m. Get rider’s outfit together. Boots have to be 
cleaned and polished. All the rest of the paraphernalia 
has to be brushed up, wiped off or whatever is 
necessary. This includes shirt, jacket, gloves, hat, 
spurs and other personal items. All this is packed up 
and put in the car, ready to go. 

The rest of the evening is spent fantasizing. 
Anticipation of the show, and how you are going to win 
Grand Champion. It’s better to keep yourself busy until 
bedtime. 


Sunday, 5:00 a.m. Arise. This is the hardest thing you 
have to do all day. Second thoughts about going occur 
as the alarm goes off, but vanish as soon as you get up 
and get moving. 


5:30 a.m. Check car. It is better to remember 
something you forgot to pack now, than at the show. A 
check list helps. 


5:45 a.m. Arrive at stable (if it isn’t on your property). 
Feed horses that are showing and pack the van with 
buckets, sponges, grooming tools, water containers, 
tack, etc. 


6:15 a.m. Quick grooming. Check horse for stains or 
braids that have come undone. Make repairs. Load 
horses on van. 


6:30 a.m. Drive to show. This is the hardest time on 
your nerves. The past 24 hours have been pretty well 
filled with getting ready; now there is nothing to do but 
wait and try to calm those butterflies. 


7:30 a.m. Arrival. First, you make your entries and pick 
up your number. Then, back to the van to get your 
horse. It is important to get to the show early enough to 
have ample time to acquaint your horse with the new 
surroundings and to show him the strange ring and 
jumps, before your class begins. 


8:30 a.m. Show starts. You return to the van and spruce 
up yourself and your horse in preparation for the first 
class. In fact, this sprucing-up is a constant process. 
There is rarely a time during the show — unless you 
have a long period between classes — that the rider 
isn’t wiping off tack, grooming the horse or cleaning 
herself off. And, of course, just before each 
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class the horse must be ridden for a 
while to warm him up. Hopefully, it all 
pays off. Even if you don’t wina 
ribbon, satisfaction can be gained 
knowing you have improved. Maybe. 


6:00 p.m. Show ends. Most well-run 
shows end by this time. However, 
some can run much longer if more 
exhibitors than expected have shown 
up. So, you toss your gear back into 
the van and car, the horses are 
reloaded into the van and you head 
home. 
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7:00 p.m. Arrive back at stable. The 
horse’s braids are taken out, then he’s 
fed and bedded down for the night. 
The van is unloaded and cleaned out. 
Finally, the weary horse show entrant 
goes home. 


8:00 p.m. Now it is time to turn your 
thoughts to yourself. A shower, a 
sandwich and reflection on the day’s 
events. No matter how badly it has 
gone, something can be learned for the 
next time. And the dream of a blue 
ribbon makes it all worthwhile! | 
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SPEAKING OUT 
(Continued from page 11) 


War II?) 

The citizens of our nation must come 
to the realization that the multinational 
companies which control the oil, gas 
and nuclear industries are not especi- 
ally concerned with the well-being of 
the United States and its citizens. 
These companies are more interested 
in raising the worldwide price of oil and 
gas, and in how much they can wrest 
from the Federal Government’s tax 
coffers (supplied by U. S. taxpayers) in 
the form of subsidies, tax credits for 
research and the like, to benefit their 
greedy stockholders, while the nuclear 
proponents don’t want to admit, to 
themselves or the nation, that their pro- 
gram has been a fiasco — hundreds of 
billions of tax and corporation dollars 
spent exclusively on nuclear plants 
over the past 35 years have produced 
only 2 to 3 percent of our energy needs. 

In other words, our tax monies and 
resources have not and are not being 
used to our best advantage — they are 
being spent on short-term, foolhardy 
ventures while the admitted energy 
resource of the future — solar energy 
— is put last on the priority list. 

A common practice of these com- 
panies’ lobbyists is to scoff and say that 
solar technology isn’t yet available or is 
impractical for colder climates. A single 
issue of a 12-page periodical called 
Solar Utilization News, published by 
Solar Utilization Network, 121 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 19106, provides 
ample evidence to debunk the nay- 
sayers. 

All that is needed are the kind of tax 
benefits and expenditures which previ- 
ously helped us catch up in space 
research after the Russians launched 
Sputnik. Our technology has reaped 
untold benefits from the tax dollars 
spent on sending men to the moon — 
witness the electronic and computer 
fields — and a much more important 
goal is ahead of us. 

Must we always wait for the axe to 
fall? Can’t we, for once, be ahead of the 
game? Our nation cannot be allowed to 
be dependent either on foreign oil, 
dangerous technologies or domestic 
shortsightedness. E 
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In the hammock are Bub, a visitor, the fox terriers and the ‘‘author.”’ 
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ROUGHING IT- 1906 


by Mary Van Fossen Schwab 


I have just waved good-bye to a family of four who drove 
off in their new Pinto Pony for a month’s camping in the 
Bucks County woods. Their equipment consisted of two 
tents, four sleeping bags, a small collapsible propane 
burning stove, two skillets and a tea kettle. It was the sight of 
their equipment that has sent me into total recall (heavily 
laced with hysteria) of my first camping expedition — and I do 
mean expedition). 

The year was 1906, the month July, and my young parents 
were the proud owners of the new Ford masterpiece, the 
Model T. And my mother, her navy-blue eyes alight with the 
pioneering spirit, decided, ‘‘We’re going camping in the 
woods. No fuss and feathers, just roughing it, you know.”’ 

So we went — Mother, Father, my maternal 
Grandmother (straight off old Philadelphia’s Main Line, than 
which there was nothing straighter), Bub, my eight-year-old 
blonde, freckle-nosed brother, ten-year-old blonde, freckle- 
nosed me, Minnie Curtis, our plump elderly cook, her less 
plump young niece Lily, the laundress (yes, you heard me, 
we took a cook and a laundress, ‘‘roughing it, you know,”’), 


two noisy fox terriers, and 16 silent, obese goldfish. And this 
is how we did it: 

Our campsite was Zion Grove, a camp meeting ground, 
not far from the Delaware Water Gap. Although camp 
meetings did not begin until August the Grove Committee 
hesitated to rent to us, ‘‘Because,”’ the committee chairman 
said to Father, ‘‘you folks are Episcopal and we run the 
Grove strictly temperance. And they do say Episcopals 
sometimes serve spirits.’’ (So true!) He frowned a bit 
thoughtfully. Then: ‘‘Well, we sure can use the extra money. 
And it isn’t as if you didn’t have good credentials.’’ Father 
was the youthful superintendent of Lehigh County schools 
and this fact evidently cancelled out his potential risk as ‘‘an 
Episcopal.’’ So we were accepted. (And we must not have 
staged any drunken orgies because we were accepted for the 
next ten years.) Mother rejoiced, ‘‘Now we can have scads of 
visitors with all those cabins.”’ 

There were 14, very rough-hewn cabins, one room up, 
one down. The room up was reached by a rickety ladder. Bub 
and I loved it but Lily vowed it would be the death of her. 
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However she chose the top-side sleep- 
ing quarters on account of, ‘‘All them 
devilish things which crawl on the 
ground.”’ As a matter of truth I had the 
same thought and used to scuttle 
thankfully up the ladder at night. The 
cabins ringed a huge covered pavilion 
where we ate our meals seated on 
benches at long trestle tables. There 
was a small lean-to for the ancient iron 
cook stove which had to be handed 
down from Mrs. Noah, so nobly it 
cooked even in the heaviest downpours. 

Came the morning of the Great De- 
parture. The Car (to this day I think of 
that Model T in the capitals in which we 
always spoke of it) and a two-horse 
wagon from Watson’s Livery Stables 
were parked at the curb. Father and 
two husky movers staggered under the 
loads of bedding, two barrels of china 
and cooking utensils, mattresses, an 
enormous crate of canned goods and 
three equally enormous trunks of cloth- 
ing. Mother, seated grandly in the back 
seat of The Car, said happily, ‘‘We’re 
taking just basic things.” She was 


Father and two husky 
movers staggered under 
the loads of bedding, two 

barrels of china and 
cooking utensils, 
mattresses, an enormous 
crate of canned goods and 
three equally enormous 
trunks of clothing. 
Mother, seated grandly in 
the back seat of The Car, 
said happily, ‘‘We’re 
taking just basic things.” 


dressed in the proper attire of a lady 
about to take a trip in a motor car. She 
wore a tailored black suit with a high- 
collared white ‘‘shirtwaist’’ with a 
fluffy white lace jabot foaming down 
the front. A black straw ‘‘sailor hat’’ 
was moored to her golden pompadour 
with two stiletto-like hatpins. Grand- 
mother sat beside her and her costume 
was the same. Both dear ladies had 
yards of white chiffon veiling tied over 


———————— 


their hats and, of course, wore gloves. 
Mother held the chest of flat silver. (I 
recall wondering, Why silver when 
“roughing it’’?) Grandmother held an 
enormous case of medical supplies and 
first aid equipment. ‘‘With children,” 
she said ominously, ‘‘you must be pre- 
pared for all disasters.” 

Bub and the madly-barking dogs in a 
tangle of leashes sat in front with 
Father. The dogs were always silent 
and rigid once the car started and rode 
with tongues lolling in the breeze. And 
I do mean breeze since we always rods 
with the top down unless there was a 
cloudburst. 

I was in charge of the goldfish in a 
huge tin can with holes punched in the 
lid for giving them air. Holes too small 
for fish to leap out but large enough to 
slosh water down the front of my pink 
and white check gingham dress. As a 
concession to camping I had been per- 
mitted to braid my abhorred curls 
which now swung ina fat rope down my 
pink gingham back. I rode in the truck 
with Minnie and Lily, seated on mat- 
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tresses on the floor. One of the movers, 
a swarthy, good-looking lad with ap- 
proving eyes for Lily invited her to ride 
in front. But Minnie said a flat, ‘‘No,”’’ 
and Lily sulked but obeyed. Minnie 
clasped the waffle iron to her ample 
bosom. She had rejected Mother’s sug- 
gestion that the heavy utensil go in one 
of the barrels. ‘‘And maybe one of them 
louts drop it?’’ she said. ‘‘Then what 
would we do for waffles for a month for 
pity’s sake?”’ 

Lily, a most reluctant camper, 
carried a tomahawk. She did! She 
claimed, ‘‘My Uncle Ed got it off an 
Indian at a Carnival over to Pottsville. 
In the wild woods like we’re going, 
we'll need pertection. Pll make no 
bones about it.” (Lily was always 
stating, she’d ‘‘make no bones,” and I 
always pictured her standing em- 
battled ina mound of calcium and soup- 
bone marrow resolutely refusing to 
make bones.) 

By the time the truck arrived at the 
Grove Mother had called at the neigh- 
boring farm to establish friendly rela- 
tions and purchase vegetables; Father 
had subdued the resistance of Mrs. 
Noah’s stove to burning and had a good 
fire going for Minnie’s cookery; Bub’s 
right arm had tangled with a bee and he 
was wearing a mud poultice whipped 
up by Grandmother; The dogs had 
treed several outraged squirrels; 
Grandmother, having just discovered a 
path through the woods leading to a 
small shed nicely equipped with a door 
opening onto two neatly-carved holes, 
was making a rather violent speech 
denouncing ‘“‘primitive sanitary condi- 
tions” . . . We were camping! 

That night we had a severe electrical 
storm and I heard Lily shrieking from 
the next-door cabin: “‘It’s lightening 
like Judgment Day! . . . Hail big as 
baseballs!’’ Father was worried about 
The Car. He had ‘‘put it to bed” with 
the top pulled up and the side curtains 
with the isinglass windows buttoned 
down, but when it stormed he took a 
blanket and tucked it over the wind- 
shield. Mother brooded some next 
morning: “But, Frank darling, you 
could have taken an old blanket instead 
of the new one Aunt Ellie sent me from 
Wanamaker’s for my birthday.” . 

Lily, I believe, never quite adjusted 


to camp life. I have seen her shudder at 
the rustle of a falling leaf. So that day of 
our horror experience she was shat- 
tered. Well, weren’t we all! It was 
lunchtime and we were in the pavilion 
when we heard men’s voices shouting, 
‘‘Mad dog!” It all happened so fast, 
one moment there we were happily 
stuffing ourselves with devilled eggs 
and chicken sandwiches, the next mo- 
ment we were crouched on top of the 
tables. The shouting came nearer . . 
then we saw an emaciated, wolf-like 
dog streak out from the underbrush, on 
past the pavilion, and after him came 
three men with rifles . .. men and dog 
streaked out of sight . . . We heard two 
shots. No more shouting . . . Finally we 
all climbed down from the table (except 
Father who never had climbed up), and 
I remember Bub whispering, ‘‘Oh, the 
poor dog...” 

Well, after that sad event all the days 
were joyful. Mother’s ‘‘scads of visi- 
tors’’ came and we went swimming ina 
chill mountain pool which was reached 
by crossing a swinging bridge, swing- 
ing high over the turbulent stream 
below with its baby whirlpools whirl- 
ing. We played baseball (much to 
Grandmother’s disapproval where I 
was concerned), and we gave terrific 
performances of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Romeo and Juliet. And every 
afternoon at 4:30 we gathered on what 
Mother called ‘‘the terrace,’’ a small 
area where ruts and weeds had been 
quelled. We children sat in the low- 
slung hammocks drinking sarsaparilla, 
the girls in freshly-laundered dresses 
and the boys in knickers and white 
shirts with wide Buster Brown collars. 
The ladies always wore ruffled organdy 
dresses, the men always looked gloomy 
about their stiff collars and neckties. 
The grown-ups sipped sherry from 
small crystal glasses. I have five of 
those fragile beauties right now in my 
china cupboard. 

Now I am not one to permit myself to 
mourn past happiness but looking back 
on those particular days, memory is a 
fleeting ache . . . I see my mother lean 
her golden pompadour on my father’s 
broad shoulder as she gazes round on 
the 4:30 ‘‘cocktail hour.’’ I hear her 
murmur, ‘‘Such fun, darling — rough- 
ing it like this...”’ T 
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JAWS in our 
DELAWARE 


TRIANGLE 


by James Michael Thomas 


The 14-pound walleyed pike, with strange milky eyes flashing, 
glided his powerful body up and over the ridge of the shadowy 
channel and cautiously entered the sandy shoal. The olive gray 
fish moved silently along the eddy and his silver stomach 
blended with the mercury gloom of the clear river currents. 

His slender body, covered with small cycloid scales, 
quivered as his gill apertures filtered the oxygen from the 
swift cold current. Overhead the dying glare of the 
evening twilight vanished and he moved into his forag- 
ing position. The chilled water, iced by the late Autumn 
frosty weather, had chased the warm water perch and 
bass to their hibernating haunts and the sterile 
Delaware River offered few morsels to this marauding, 
bone-crunching machine. Across the stream and 
approaching the lunker’s shoal, a 
slow-moving boat with two wary 
fishermen cautiously trailed 
June Bug Spinners with 
six-inch black lamprey 

eel baits on slackened 
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fishing lines. Methodically the trolled bait entered the 
shallow river shoal and crossed into the path of the hungry 
giant. Swiftly and silently, the magnificent fish angled away 
from his schooled companions and softly mouthed and toyed 
with the bumping lamprey — his favorite delicacy. 

Preparing to settle on the sandy bottom and savor his 
captured morsel, the finned submarine flinched as his bulky 
mass lurched upward. The captured prey’s hidden hook sank 
deep into his jagged jaw and sent pain reflexes to the instinc- 
tive brain. 

Startled and unable to maneuver freely, the torpedo-like 
fish lurched sideways while the fish hook embedded deeper 
into his mouth cavity. 

Furiously and under pressure of the tearing barb, the 
giant fish plunged demonlike into the shallows of the silty 
shoal. With muscles pulsating, he sulked along the shallow 
ledge and dove deep into the shadowy depths of the murky 
channel. His powerful body, long sharpened by the fast 
moving river currents, strained violently to gain the safety of 
the depths and his freedom. 

The struggle continued, but the monster walleye finally 
tired under the constant line pressure. Unable to resist any 
longer, the lunker surfaced and allowed himself to be reeled 
into the awaiting landing net. 

With his last free-for-all struggle, the mighty fish rolled 
on his side, scanned the mystical canyon walls of the 
Delaware Water Gap, swallowed the remains of his Judas 
bait and surrendered — the final sum in our Delaware 
triangle equation. 

We landed this immense walleye and reflected on that 
Delaware triangle equation: Gap + Lamprey Eel = 
Walleyed Pike. 

The Gap is the first and most awesome part of this 
equation. 

For millions of years the mighty Delaware River ran 
rampant through the Kittatiny Range of the Appalachian 
Mountains and slowly carved out a magnificent gorge from 
sandstone and limestone strata. Like a sculptor carving a 
masterpiece, the Delaware created the modern day Delaware 
Water Gap, one of the most scenic wonders in the United 
States and one of the East’s best walleye fishing grounds! 

Located on the borders between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, about 5 miles east of Stroudsburg, Pa. and 72 miles 
north of Philadelphia, the gorge, about two miles long, pro- 
vides area anglers with fantastic fishing adventure. The Gap, 
as called by the locals, is flanked on the west side by Mt. 
Minski and on the east side by Mt. Tammanny. Both carved 
cliffs rise to about 1,500 feet above sea level while the river 
elevation is about 300 feet. 

The second and key factor in this equation is the lamprey 
eel. 

Traveling the clear, swift waterways, this culinary deli- 
cacy of the early Lenni-Lenape Indians, widely populate 
these fresh waters. Today, most men shun this slimy 
creature — except Gap fishermen. 

All lampreys breed in fresh water, usually in clear 
streams with gravelly, sand bottoms. Marine lampreys 
ascend fresh water streams and rivers much like salmon, 


often passing rapids which obstruct their path. Unlike 
salmon, they sometimes attach themselves to small stones by 
their sucking mouths in periods of rest. Males and females 
move stones with their mouths and excavate a shallow nest in 
which the female usually deposits about 63,000 eggs. When 
the eggs are laid, the female stirs up the sandy bottom of the 
stream so that the particles rise and adhere to the eggs, 
anchoring them to the streambed. After the spawning, which 
occurs once in the lifetime of the lamprey, the mature fish 
wastes away, and dies in two to three months. 

The eggs Hatch in two to three weeks, and the larvae are 
carried downstream to a quiet pool. Once there, they burrow 
into the mud. 

The larvae, unlike the adult, are blind and toothless, and 
possess a different internal structure. About the mouth, a 
fringe of barbules, or minute barbs, serve as seines and 
strainer to capture the microscopic forms of life on which it 
lives. The larva is so unlike the adult that many scientists 
believed it to be a member of a special genus, Ammocoetis, 


The walleye is uniquely different from 
other gamefish. Endowed by nature with 
large, milky eyes, he sees as well in the 
dark as in light. He prefers deep water, 
and it’s probably not because of the cold 
temperature of the depth that he enjoys, 
but the gloom that is obtained by those 
translucent eyes. 


and the name ammocete is still applied to it. The ammocete 
remains in the mud for four to six years. (It is in this larval 
state that the lamprey is best and easiest caught and used for 
walleye fishing.) 

At the end of this stage it undergoes a metamorphosis 
into the adult form and leaves for its adult duties. 

The walleyed pike is the final sum in the Delaware tri- 
angle fishing equation. 

Perhaps as numerous as any of the larger fresh water 
game fish, and prolific, a huge female can lay as many as 
900,000 eggs; it thrives in the Delaware Water Gap waters. 

The average walleye weighs four pounds, but large ones 
do exceed 15 pounds. They are the largest of the perches and 
are quite capable of overtaking minnows, bass and yellow 
perch, and mashing them in their grinding jaws. However, at 
the Gap, this carnivorous monster prefers the lamprey eel — 
its epicurian delight! 

Now, the Delaware triangle equation is explained, and 
smart Gap fishermen spend their late night Autumn eve- 
nings and predawn mornings digging in the mud of 
surrounding tributary streams and shallow Delaware River 
pools for the Ammocoetis larvae of the lamprey. Difficult to 
locate. often only a few are located after hours of meticulous 
digging; these patient fishermen’s overall efforts are richly 
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rewarded when they ceremoniously 
present the lamprey to the hungry 
walleye. 

Generally walleyes feed nocturnally; 
however, Gap fishermen do well on 
cloudy, dark days trolling the murky 
depths for the sweet-meated fish, who 
travel in schools, like sand and gravel 
bottoms and prefer clear water basic- 
ally free of organisms. 
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On the Gap, the angler selects a spot 
where the smooth glide of current 
passes over rock and gravel bottom 
usually six or eight feet deep, before 
dropping into a dark channel, where 
the fish lie during the day. 

The walleye is uniquely different 
from other gamefish. Endowed by 
nature with large, milky eyes, he sees 
as well in the dark as in light. He 
prefers deep water, and it’s probably 
not because of the cold temperature of 
the depth that he enjoys, but the gloom 
that is obtained by those translucent 
eyes. 

When dusk falls, the fish move from 
these murky depths to cruise the shal- 
lows of the channels. In a boat, the 
Gappers, with outboard motor set to 
equalize the speed of the river current, 
run over the shoal with just enough line 
released to put the lamprey over the 
feeding area. The eel is then trolled 
slowly over and across the width of the 
run, back and forth, entirely covering 
the shoal. Also, the lamprey is trolled 
deep in the big eddies, and often 


behind a June Bug Spinner. 

Itis said that a walleye fights his best 
when he lives in a river. It may be pre- 
sumptuous to say he fights best in fhe 
Delaware Water Gap; it just may be 
that his life in this moving waterway 
builds more muscle in that his search 
for food is more strenuous, sharpening 
the fish’s movements and stimulating 
his reactions. 

At the Gap five-pounders are 
common and an occasional 15-pounder 
is landed. The Gap fisherman, much 
like other walleye fishermen, boast 
walleye is their favorite eating of fresh 
water fish. Its flesh is firm, invariably 
pure white and is succulent with gentle 
cooking. 

Succulent with gentle cooking was 
the Lenni-Lenape Indians’ description 
of their preferred lamprey eel... 
Succulent with gentle mashing is the 
walleye’s description of the preferred 
lamprey eel. And it all adds up to the 
final sum of adventure and good eating 
in the magic Delaware triangle 
equation. A 
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KATE SULLIVAN 
(Continued from page 23) 


would say that they have good lives 
here and they are raised with affec- 
tion.” 

The horse stable is a one-woman 
operation. For that reason, it was built 
for efficiency. 

‘‘We put in this washroom which is 
sloped with a drain so I can take a horse 
down into it by myself and give him a 
bath,” Kate commented. ‘‘The stall 
floors are concrete down to a drain with 
boards on top. They can be kept clean 
and free of odor easier. We have a 
conveyor system to bring the hay up 
into the loft and the feeders were 
designed to be operated from the out- 
side so you don’t have to go into the 
stalls. That’s for Kenny. He’s not all 
that crazy about the horses.”’ 

Around the corner into the grain 
room is where the holding bins contain 
the home-grown oats and corn. Kate 
and Ken roll all feeds, put them into 
their mixer with molasses and then out 
to the animals. 

‘“We are 100 percent organic,” Kate 
said. ‘‘And we are into health foods. 
But we’re not fanatics. I believe in 
medicine if I need it. But natural foods 
just plain taste better.” 

Kate works her garden slowly and 
she is replacing most of her canned 
goods. She makes her own jelly, peanut 
butter and bread for Christmas 
presents. 

“I experiment with breads,” she 
said. ‘‘Ken was born in Cheltenham 
but he’s getting better. I worked whole 
wheat into the white bread gradually 
for him. As I learn about baking, he 
learns about eating.” 

Is it a lonely life, all that clean air and 
waving fields of grain? 

‘‘Kenny is 100 percent country. He’s 
in bed early every night,’’ Kate re- 
ported. ‘‘I do like to go into New York 
once in a while. A weekend is great. I 
love to dance and I really enjoy the 
theatre. 

“No, we don’t get lonely around 
here. Everyone from the city comes to 
see us. I like having people around and 
most weekends we have about 30 or so. 
Everyone does help so that makes it 
fun.” a 


ROUTE 232 IN HISTORIC PENNS PARK, PA. 18943 


Hours: Mon., Wed., Fri. Noon — 9 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 — 5 
Sunday 1 — 5 


968-2028 322-6800 


GUESTS COMING? 


We can prepare your entire meal. . . 


We Cook! 
You Carry! 
or We Cater! 


ourmel Foods 


Grosa G 


RETAIL FOOD SPECIALISTS 
22 Campbell Road Doylestown, Pa. 
Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9—6; Sat. 9—5 


Phone: 345-1721 


TOYOTA CELICA GT LIFTBACK 


Celica GT Liftback 


hompson 
yota 


2200 OHC Engine 

Steel Radial Tires 

AM-FM Stereo 

5 Speed Transmission 

Styled Steel Wheels 

Handy Rear Cargo Area 

Thick Carpeting and Much More!! 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 
345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 
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E E 
THE DOUBLE J 


d Thal 


Sandwiches and Platters 
Steaks ¢ Hamburgers 
Ice Cream 


Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Breakfast to 11 a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 


SNEAKERS 
FOR EVERYONE 
Infant Size 5 to Adult Size 13 
71 South Main Street 
(next to Strand Cleaners) 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Daily 10—9 
Sat. 10—5:30 


345-8856 
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The Zennox Shop 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


GIFTS 


= DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Old Route 202, Now Route 179 
North of Lambertville, N.J. 


Hours: 


Pewter, Tin and Pine Bulletin — 25¢ 
The Lennox Shop 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
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The Nutshell 


SUMMER SPORTS TIME 


Pull up your sweat socks, gang. Grab 
your rackets, bats, bikes, boats and 
balls. Summer’s here and it’s time to go 
athletic. 

Tennis heads the list of leisure time 
activities and if you haven’t caught the 
fever, maybe this is your year. Tennis is 
not just another passing fancy. It was 
developed from a handball game played 
in ancient Greece. In the 1400’s, the 
French originated a game similar to 
present-day tennis. Players batted a 
ball back and forth with their hands 
over a low embankment in a field. The 
embankment was soon replaced with a 
rope net and rackets took over where 
hands left off. 

Tennis was played a great deal in 
England, with the first tennis tourna- 
ment being held at Wimbledon in 1877. 
Here in the United States, tennis was 
introduced in 1874 and has been grow- 
ing in popularity ever since. 

Getting outfitted for the game of 
tennis is a simple matter. Shorts, 
shirts, tennis dresses, the proper 
sneakers and of course, the all- 
important tool, your racket. 

There isn’t a sporting goods store 
alive that doesn’t stock a good supply of 
tennis rackets. They come with metal 
and wooden frames and the prices 
range from about $10 to $50. Feel and 
grip are essential so try before you buy. 
Stores that sell tennis rackets also re- 
string them and that service varies in 
price too. 


For example, the Gold Medal Sport- 
ing Goods Shop in Kings Plaza in 
Warrington will re-string your racket 
with gut for $22 and with nylon for $8. 
They are also a good source of tennis 
clothes and name brand tennis shoes. 

M&C Sporting Goods, 55S. York Rd. 
in Hatboro has rackets galore and a fine 
selection of tennis hats for the whole 
family. Incidentally, at M&C you can 
have anything you buy monogrammed. 

I noticed one paddle tennis set at 
M&C. This is a sport that is a variation 
on the theme. So far, it hasn’t caught on 
around these parts but there are a 
number of paddle tennis courts in the 
cities where space is a premium. Who 
knows? It might be the game of the year 
next year. I met someone from Connec- 
ticut not long ago who played paddle 
tennis regularly and waxed enthusi- 
astic about the game, claiming that it is 
faster and more exciting than tennis. If 
you're interested, that paddle tennis 
set at M&C sells for $8.95. 

Other general sporting goods stores 
that offer tennis equipment at reason- 
able prices are Plummer’s Sporting 
Goods, 42 N. Clinton in Doylestewn and 
Garex International at 620 2nd St. Pike 
in Southampton. New tennis rackets at 
Garex range from $9 to $24. 

Well, if you don’t play tennis, you 
surely play golf. In addition to clubs, 
bags and other golf goodies, at Shef- 
field Sport Shop, 211 W. Main in Lans- 
dale, you can buy an electric putting 


game and acleaning kit for your clubs. 

At Meininger’s Sports Haven on Rt. 
611 in Doylestown, you can find used 
golf balls for 20c, 30c and 50c. Mein- 
inger’s offers tennis, hunting and fish- 
ing equipment, a good assortment of 
skate boards ranging in price from $25 
to $38, and boats too. 

The Highway Marine Service on Rt. 
309 in Quakertown is all about boats 
and marine supplies. Everything from 
motors to trailers to 25’ cabin boats. At 
Dave’s Sporting Goods, 112 N. Easton 
Rd. in Doylestown, the specialty is fish- 
ing and camping equipment. They also 
carry boats and motors. 

Speaking of fishing, try Sportsman 
Paradise at 320 E. Butler Ave. in 
Ambler for fishing tackle and scuba 
gear. They offer rentals and lessons, as 
does Underwater World in Horsham. 

Fishing and hunting are the main 
events at The Sport Spot on Rt. 611 in 
Plumsteadville and also at Edward J. 
Malone & Son, 21 E. Street Rd. in 
Feasterville and Selmar Sporting 
Goods, Levittown Shop-a-Rama in Lev- 
ittown. All the above store owners tell 
me there are new lures out this season 
and the fishing looks better than ever. 

If your affinity for water is more 
under than on top, you'll enjoy the 
bathing suit selection at Abington 
Sporting Goods, 1408 York Rd. in 
Abington and also at Smoll’s Sports- 
man Shop, 227 W. Broad St. in Quaker- 
town. Smoll’s has a good choice of 
athletic footwear, too. 

Remember the days when Keds did it 
all? One pair of sneakers took you 
‘round the track, off the floor for a 
lay-up, past first and sliding into sec- 
ond. Well, no more. Now you should 
own a wardrobe of shoes, one pair for 
each sport. There are tennis sneakers, 
boating sneakers, basketball sneakers, 
track shoes, baseball cleats, bowling 
shoes and more. The sneaker and sport 
shoe world has become highly special- 
ized and along with Keds, the names to 
know include Puma, Converse and 
Addidas. 

Dimmer’s Sporting Goods at 28 Glen- 
side Ave. in Glenside specializes in 
sport shoes. They also carry swim and 
warm-up suits. Uncle Marty’s Sneaker 
Barn at 71 W. Main in Doylestown is 
another sneakers-only shop. This little 


store has a delightful charm and an 
owner who really understands his 
sneakers. He won't just sell you the 
most expensive. He’ll sell you what’s 
right for the activity you're doing. Since 
kids wear sneakers day in and day out 
as shoes, you've got to be sure they are 
fitted properly and since the prices of 
sneakers the kids want most run over 
$20, you’ve got to get value for your 
money. 

Stowe’s Sporting Goods, 8752 New- 
portville Rd. in Levittown claims to 
stock the largest supply of name sneak- 
ers in their area. They carry uniforms 
and equipment for teams and officials, 
and they have just put in a line of 
leotards and dance shoes. Stowe’s also 
has hand grips for gymnasts in stock. 

If you’re not much for running around 
a court or a baseball diamond, you 
probably like to take to the open road, 
just you and your bike. 

At Kiddle Cyclery, Rt. 202 and 413 in 
Buckingham, you’ll find the six top 
brands, of which five are equivalent in 
quality and one is slightly less. So is its 
price. The Ross bike is $25 cheaper 
than the others but still a good machine. 
Don’t think for one minute that a bike is 
a cheap investment. You get what you 
pay for and if you take your biking 
seriously, you should be prepared to 
spend over $100 for a 10-speed bike. 


If you take your biking somewhere 
beyond seriously. then you might be in 
the market for a 22!/2-pound bike for 
racers that is priced at $650. By the 
way, there is a track where bicyclers 
race twice a year and if you would like to 
watch, it’s just west of Allentown. 
Some olympic racers trained there last 
year. 

Bert’s Village Cycle & Sport Shop, 
38 W. Oakland in Doylestown is just 
bikes too. Fitzgerald’s Bike Barn at 
7419 Newportville Rd. in Levittown 
does not sell any new bikes; they just 
repair old ones, a service that can really 
take the headaches out of bicycling. 

Quinby’s Gun Shop, Rt. 611 in Dan- 
boro specializes in two sports, ice skat- 
ing (that will be of more interest in the 
Fall) and guns. 

At Jay’s Guns and Shooting Supplies, 
1566 Haines Rd. in Levittown, they 
carry firearms exclusively and they 
offer new double-action automatics this 
season tagged at $250 and up. 

Baker’s Gunsmithing, Rt. 532 and 
Taylorsville Rd. in Washington Cross- 
ing carries a small stock of new and 
used guns. The bulk of their business 
comes from repairs on guns and build- 
ing custom rifles. 

Paul Jaeger, Inc., 209 Leedom St. in 
Jenkintown has discontinued carrying 
sporting goods and is concentrating on 

(Continued on page 64) 


FIRST SESSION 
JUNE 27 — JULY 15 


Morn. 9—12 or Aft. 1—4 
45 hrs. instr. & match play 


$125.00 fee 


9 a.m.—4 p.m. 
$200.00 fee 


Transportation to & from home included. 
Second Session begins July 18. 
Call for brochure or information. 


GARDEN FAIR TENNIS 


114 Welsh Road 


Horsham, Penna. 19044 


OL 9-9330 
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THINK 
JULY 


Order your 


LP gas grill now... 


get your 
LP gas FREE! 


Broil master Grill 
G-1000 EX 


With grill, you'll get the 201b. 
cylinder of LP gas plus up to 
four gas refills — free.* 
Permanent briquets give you luscious 
charcoal flavor without charcoal fuss. 
Gas grill on wheels lets you cook 
where you want to. 
Adjustable burner, with heat indi- 
cator, gives you a wide range of 
cooking temperatures. 
Two redwood shelves provide extra 
counter space. 

e Porcelain-enamelled cast-iron cooking 
racks are corrosion-resistant. 


*up to four refills of 20-Ib. cylinder 
(if needed) prior to Oct. 31 


Call or stop in soon — and save. 


AGWAY 


AGWAY 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 
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ST. JOHN TERRELL 


St. John Terrell is a household name 
in a lot of households in our part of the 
Delaware Valley. Some people even 
know that St. John is pronounced 
Sinjin, in the manner of the British, and 
that this former actor, but still pro- 
ducer, writer and historical documen- 
tarian, is the very same St. John Terrell 
who portrays George Washington in 
the ‘‘Visit Pennsylvania’ TV commer- 
cial and, more importantly, portrays 
him in the annual re-enactment of the 
1976 crossing of the Delaware each 
Christmas Day. 

The re-enactment of the famous 
event began more than 25 years ago 
after Terrell confessed to a reporter a 
dream of a crossing to commemorate 
General Washington’s remarkable vic- 
tory at Trenton. The reporter’s subse- 
quent piece about it caught attention, 
Terrell’s idea took hold, the first boat 
was built (a 22’, half-scale replica of the 
Durham boats used to work the river in 
early times, now owned by the Lions 
Club of New Jersey), volunteer soldiers 
were rounded up, and the re-enact- 
ments began. 

“It is something that has become 
special to me and to the people around 
here,’’ the showman says modestly. It 
is so special indeed that from a couple 
of hundred witnesses to the event when 
it was begun in 1953, it has grown so 
that nearly 25,000 people lined the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania shores to view 
it this past Bicentennial Christmas Day 
of 1976, when four full-size, 44’ Dur- 
ham boats were used. Both Washing- 
ton’s troops and the Hessians would 
have been amazed this time. Originally 
the Americans only had about 2,400 to 
surprise the 3,000 Hessians whooping 
it up in Trenton. 

“ A tremendous interest was taken in 
the crossing this year. We had cannon, 
and the troops consisted of Revolution- 


ary War buffs not only from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, but from Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia as well. The 
original crossing marked the start of 
the 10 crucial days that turned the tide 
of the Revolutionary War 200 years 
ago,” Terrell once stated in a news- 
paper account. Someone else observed 
that ‘‘we’d all be getting Christmas 
greetings from the Queen’’ if the 
events portrayed each year and the 


soon-to-follow victory at Princeton, also 
specially portrayed this year, hadn’t 
taken place. In large crowds of today, 
as in the smaller ones at the start of the 
re-enactments, there is always a thrill 
when St. John Terrell, dressed, and 
looking remarkably like, General 
George Washington, charges the 
troops in the General’s words. Then in 
his own he says, ‘Gentlemen, to the 
boats.”’ 

This year there was, for the first 
time, a lady among the 160 who were 
crossing. She is Ann Hawkes Hutton, a 
well-known biographer of Washington, 


one of the guiders and planners of the 
Washington Crossing Foundation 
which helps maintain the park and the 
beloved painting by Emmanuel Leutze, 
and is also the author of the musical 
play ‘‘The Decision.’’ The play tells the 
story of Washington’s agony in decid- 
ing whether to gamble his dispirited 
and suffering troops in the attack. 
Another year the crossing was “‘at- 
tacked’ by a group of mock ‘‘Hes- 
sians,’’ actually some high school boys 
from Newtown, who rowed out in a boat 
with a handmade British flag and a tiny 
cannon. It was an elaborate prank and 
fortunately no one was hurt, for as St. 
John says, ‘ʻA person could only live 
about three minutes in the River at that 
time of year.’’ Needless to say, it de- 
lighted the press, and even Terrell can 
smile about it now, however faintly. 

There is something fitting about an 
actor who starts out as the hero Jack 
Armstrong on radio and continues as 
another hero, General Washington. 
There were many parts in between, but 
Terrell recalls when he originated the 
Jack Armstrong role, ‘‘We used to get 
25,000 letters a day. The sponsors 
needed a Boy Hero to sell cereal, and 
they came up with one who had the 
most American name they could think 
of.” He laughs, ‘‘Sometimes I think 
they selected the first man to go to the 
Moon by name.” ‘‘Jack Armstrong’”’ 
and the other series we sat breathlessly 
waiting for in front of our Stromberg- 
Carlsons all emanated from Chicago in 
those days. (‘‘You’ll come to no good,” 
said this interviewer’s aunt, the school 
principal, ‘‘listening to all that blood 
and thunder’’). 

Some time after losing the title role of 
“Skippy” to Jackie Cooper, St. John 
Terrell left to study chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University in New York so that 
he could enter the family perfume 
business, but kept up his acting career 
too. He became the first producer of the 
Bucks County Playhouse in 1939, at 
what was undoubtedly a very tender 
age, continued after WWII to act on 
Broadway and went on to dream up and 
build the first Music Circus in Lambert- 
ville, N.J. in 1949. 

‘It provided a form of entertainment 
that has lamentably, I feel, fallen into 
decline,” he says of the light operas 


and musicals that were so popular done 
in tents across the country. Asked 
where he had gotten the idea to do 
musicals in a tent, he laughingly re- 
members actor Richard Bennett who, 
while playing a dramatic part in a not- 
too-successful summer theatre in Con- 
necticut, said, ‘‘A musical doesn’t re- 
quire a lot of concentration. People like 
to just concentrate on a song or dance.”’ 
St. John Terrell decided to try musicals 
as an experiment, ‘‘And I decided to 
put it in a tent because this was the 
least expensive way of doing it; in arena 
staging scenery and stagehands. were 
less needed. It was the old story of the 
Mother of Invention . . .”’ 

There are many memories of the 
celebrities who played with and for St. 
John Terrell at both the Playhouse and 
the Music Circus; the latter ran until 
1970 under his direction. James 
Michener and wife, Mari, were ‘de- 
lighted to play small parts in the 
author’s own ‘‘South Pacific’ and 
Thornton Wilder greatly enjoyed his 
role in his ‘“‘Our Town.” ‘‘Edward 
Everett Horton wanted to do an expen- 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 


sive play called ‘Clarence,’ but I per- 
suaded him to try ‘Springtime for 
Henry’ at the Playhouse and it made his 
career; he toured the world with it,” 
recalls Terrell. 

Life now for St. John Terrell, who 
lives in Ewing, N.J., includes his wife 
Mary, a college professor, whom he 
met on a train of all places and their 
small daughters, Elizabeth and Alicia. 
It also includes a very active role in the 
American Folk Arts Council, a branch 
of the Library of Congress. ‘‘We always 
think of Folk Life as being something in 
the past, he says, ‘‘but we are 
creating it today and trying to husband 
it for the future. Hundreds of years 
from now they’ll find the connection 
with the past.’’ He goes on, ‘‘I’m the 
only non-Ph.D. on the Board. Probably 
I was asked because some years ago I 
recorded the work songs some black 
men were singing while they drove 
stakes in a tent I was putting up in 
Florida and sent the tapes to the 
Library of Congress.’’ Another great 
idea in the life of aman who’s had many 
of them. 8 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 
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optical co. 


MASTER Ry, OPTICIANS 


e Fast Service 

e Latest Style Designer Frames 
e Low Prices — Savings for Whole Family 
e Discount Prices for Senior Citizens 


Daily 9 — 5 
Fri. eve. 6 — 8 
Sat. 9 — 2 


63 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2595 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales*Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 
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Restoration 


Dining room of Dr. A. E. Bye residence, Bucks County. 1935. 
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‘1 BEDSTED” 


Newcomers to Bucks, buying an un- 
restored colonial house, may wonder 
what the various rather small-sized 
rooms were originally called, and what 
they were used for. These people are 
not alone in their curiosity, for many of 
us oldsters are just as unenlightened 
about this mystery. In fact, the state of 
our ignorance has been generally 
abysmal. 

In the early 18th century names and 
uses of rooms differed to some extent 
up and down the east coast. Here in 
Bucks County, in 1725, rooms varied 
according to the size of houses, and 
houses ran the gamut from handsome 
mansions in our lower and earlier- 
settled townships to the rudest one- 
room log house which served as a 
settler’s first dwelling in the middle 
and upper townships, areas which were 
just beginning to come under care and 
cultivation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find disparity in numbers of 


rooms and in furnishings from house to 
house. As a matter of fact, this spread 
would obtain even today. 

An old inventory of 1725, recorded 
for George Haworth of Buckingham, 
reveals a room called the ‘‘Lodging 
Room.” It contained a ‘“‘chaff bed’’ 
with ‘‘clothes’’ and ‘‘bedsted.’’ A chaff 
bed was ticking filled with wheat husks. 
Fortunately for Haworth, the inventory 
does include the ‘‘bedsted”’ into which 
he could set his bed; otherwise he 
would have laid his bed on the floor, 
exactly as in today’s youth culture. The 
‘‘clothes’’ mentioned, are sometimes 
referred to as ‘‘furniture’’ belonging to 
the bed, and are comprised usually of 
blankets, bolsters, pillows, curtains, 
valances and a ‘“‘coverlid,’’ a term now 
expressed by ‘“‘bedspread,’’ a word not 
as precise as the earlier one. 

A “‘lodging room’’ was always a 
room where one slept. It could contain, 
besides the ‘‘bed and furniture,” a 


chest — the minimum item even in the 
home of a poor man — chairs, a table, 
the ‘‘bedsted,’’ a ‘‘case of drawers,” a 
‘looking glass,” and sundry small 
objects. The more affluent might pos- 
sess a ‘‘close stool,’’ an item more lofty 
and comfortable than a chamber pot, 
and used for the same purpose, that 
could look like a piece of furniture when 
the lid was closed. 

By 1774, about 50 years later, “‘lodg- 
ing rooms’’ in Bucks County, were 
usually called ‘“Chambers.”’ In fact, it 
is stated in the inventory of John Beau- 
mont of Upper Makefield, who died in 
1782, that the entire second floor was 
called ‘‘The Chamber,”’ but definitely 
divided into the ‘‘Little Room,” the 
“Big Room,” and the ‘‘West Room.” 
The ‘‘Little Room’”’ contained ‘‘2 Bed- 
steds,’’ a ‘‘bed and bed clothing’’ and 
‘‘a case of drawers.’’ The ‘‘Big Room’’ 
lacked bed or bedstead, but listed a 
‘‘case of drawers’’ and an “‘old oval 
table.’’ In the West Room we find ‘ʻa 
bed,” an ‘‘oval table” and a ‘“‘large 
looking glass some damaged.”’ 

More often an upstairs room was re- 
ferred to in relation to the room below. 
William Yardley, yeoman (farmer) of 
Yardley, in his will written in 1774, 
leaves ‘‘to my beloved wife my best 
Bed and furniture in the Chamber over 
the Parlor, and the case of drawers, 
chairs, looking glass, and dressing 
table in the same chamber.’’ This 
sounds pretty complete, but in his 
inventory which was compiled at his 
death in 1775, there was no mention of 
a ‘‘bedsted”’ in that room. 

In Thomas Morgan’s inventory, 
taken when he died in Newtown in 
1774, we read that his downstairs 
rooms were called ‘‘the best room,” 
the ‘“‘next room,” and the ‘‘kitchen.”’ 
Upstairs we find the ‘‘house chamber,”’ 
which apparently covered both the 
downstairs living rooms, for only one 
other upper room is mentioned, the 
“‘kitchen chamber.” 

The room above the kitchen, called 
the ‘“‘kitchen chamber” or ‘‘kitchen 
loft,’’ was usually reserved for servants 
or storage. It was probably just an attic 
room, for the kitchen wing was norm- 
ally a story and a half high, and lower 
than the main house. Attics, by the 


way, were important storage places, as 
they are today, but they were called 
“‘garrets.”’ 

Robert Henderson of Warminster 
had an inventory which came to the 
value of L476. One way of translating 
this amount into today’s currency is to 
take a loaf of bread as the basic value. 
In 1775 such a loaf cost one penny (a 
penny loaf). Today such a loaf costs a 
towering 63c. If we multiply Hender- 
son’s estate by 63 we arrive at a value of 
$29,988. He owned a large house. The 
ground-floor rooms were referred to as 
“the large front room,” which con- 
tained a ‘‘bofet’’ (buffet) with ‘‘tea 
equippage,”’ the ‘‘blue room”’ and the 
‘‘red room,” both of which were sleep- 
ing rooms, for we learn that each con- 
tained a ‘‘bedsted, bed and furniture.”’ 
Upstairs, we discover the ‘“‘first front 
room,’’ the ‘‘second front room,’’ “‘the 
first room backward,”’ and the ‘‘second 
room backward.” This last contained a 
“long post bedsted’’ as well asa ‘‘short 
post bedsted’’ indicating that the for- 
mer was a bit unusual. 

The front ‘‘parlor,’’ known also as 
the ‘‘front room”’ and ‘‘best room,” is 
the most handsomely furnished, as one 
might expect. William Yardley and his 
family were certainly comfortable with 
a ‘“‘front Room” furnished with “2 
cherry tables, 1 looking glass, 1 tea 
table, 6 leather bottomed chairs (could 


be Queen Anne or Chippendale), 2 high 
backed Windsor chairs, 2 china bowls, 
1 dozen China Plates, 9 pint bowls of 
Queens Ware, 1 coffey pot and teapot, 
12 plates of Queens Ware and 1 Dish, 
1 teapot and Sugar Bowl, 11 cup and 
saucers, 1 silver tablespoon, 3 old tea- 
spoons, cannisters, stoneware plates, 
2 Dolph (Delft) Bowls, 2 butter boat, 
1 Willow basket, 1 earthen jar, Atlas, 
Scull’s map (of Pennsylvania), gun, a 
clock, and sundry other items.’’ An im- 
pressive roomful! We may deduct from 
this list that this ‘‘front room” was 
used for dining. We make this judg- 
ment by looking at the furniture men- 
tioned because no named ‘‘Dining- 
Room” appears in the inventories of 
the colonial period of Bucks County. 

Surprisingly, a ‘“‘parlor’’ was some- 
times a room for sleeping. Yardley’s 
“back parlor” contained ‘‘1 bed and 
furniture,” and other large pieces, but 
also tablecloths, damask napkins, 
towels, sheets, a Bible, William Penn’s 
works and Sewell’s History. 

Such a listing of 18th century rooms 
and furnishings gives that historic 
period a sense of presence and reality. 
If we consider the penchant of the men 
and women who gathered together 
these possessions for surrounding 
themselves with luxury, we must con- 
clude they were not very different from 
ourselves. E 
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Weathervane 


by RalphC. Wunder White House News Correspondent 


f Weathervane 
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Ralph C. Wunder with Jody Powell. 


Washington, D.C.—Some political 
watchers hypothesized that when 
Jimmy Carter turned off the spigots to a 
number of water projects around the 
nation, the subsequent howls that went 
up from Capitol Hill signaled the end of 
the ardent ‘‘honeymoon’’ between 
Congress and the White House. While 
that might be true, I believe the first 
real test of the workability of the rela- 
tionship still lay ahead: how to deal 
with the Energy Shortage. 

Republican opponents to Carter’s 
proposals are convinced the American 
middle class is ‘‘getting it in the neck”? 
once again, while a number of Demo- 
crats either generally go along with 
Carter or aren’t sure what to make of it 
all yet. 

Well, frankly, when I first sat down 
to write this, I was planning to outline 
exactly what it is Carter wants to do 
with his Energy Plan and try to offer 
some conjecture about what the Hill is 
likely to have to say about the whole 
thing. But I decided that, at least for 
right now, I refuse to be the cause of 
any further gnashing of teeth by a 
public that is still reeling after being 
run over by an Administration stam- 
pede of ‘‘Energy Facts,’’ with their 
diagrams, charts, booklets and mathe- 
matical computations that practically 
nobody understands anyway. 

Instead, I decided to devote this 


column to one Capitol Hill energy pro- 
posal which, in my persistently biased 
view, makes sense. And not just be- 
cause the proposal was co-authored by 
Bucks County’s Congressman Peter 
Kostmayer either, though it was. 

The Bill, H.R. 4192, is intended to 
establish a Solar Energy Loan Adminis- 
tration to assist homeowners, small 
businesses and landlords in purchasing 
solar heating and hot water systems, by 
providing low-interest, long-term 
loans. 

We were talking on the run. Peter 
was dashing through Capitol corridors 
on his way to a vote, and trying to 
explain to me his energy ideas between 
gasps for air and incessant ‘‘hellos’’ 
from other congressmen. 

‘‘We’ve got to have a crash program 
to develop solar energy,” he was 
asserting, ‘‘especially considering that 
energy used in homes for heating, 
cooling and hot water accounts for 25 
percent of the nation’s energy con- 
sumption.” 

“The technical feasibility of solar 
water heating and space heating has 
been demonstrated already, anda solar 
heating and cooling system is expected 
to be feasible in a few years.” 

Continuing, Peter notes some sys- 
tems are on the market already, but the 
present high cost is prohibitive to most. 


Therefore, the plan is to provide 
Federal assistance in the form of loans 
to expedite the use of this equipment. 
The interest rate would be 2 percent a 
year, repayable in up to 25 years. 

Likewise, Peter has co-signed on two 
other bills which will provide more 
Federal assistance through some exist- 
ing housing programs, and also 
through the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act to encourage 
solar energy use by family farms. 

Kostmayer does take exception to 
some particulars in Carter’s proposals 
though. For instance, at this point, 
“I’m opposed to the gas tax,’’ he says. 

‘To begin with, I don’t feel it would 
be fair to senior citizens,’’ he told me. 
‘‘They need to get out of their homes. It 
would be psychologically damaging to 
them not to be able to afford mobility. 
They need to have a feeling of being 
involved in the community, but the tax 
would cause an increase in taxicab 
fares and bus fares which would put re- 
strictions on their travel.”’ 

Peter also believes that ‘‘It would 
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also have an ill effect on people on 
farms and who live in rural areas who 
have no alternative to their travel 
methods. 

“And now the experts are saying 
there’s going to be little impact on the 
amount of gas that actually will be used 
by consumers anyway.”’ 

Nevertheless, Congressman Kost- 
mayer is not overly optimistic about the 
chances for his legislation to pass, since 
it puts itself at variance with the inter- 
ests of the Oil Establishment. 

Copies of this legislation as well as 
H.R. 6404, a Kostmayer-sponsored bill 
that will increase Federal supports for 
Conrail, can be obtained by writing to: 
Cong. Peter Kostmayer, Room 1017, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 

Despite the scramble here in Wash- 
ington to come up with a quick, work- 
able solution to Energy Woes, a bill 
delivered by the Congress to the Presi- 
dent for his scrawl may be a long, hard 
while in arriving regardless of Admin- 
istration hype. a 
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OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM — 
WHAT WE THINK ABOUT IT 


A national survey on the American 
economic system conducted by the 
Research Department of Compton Ad- 
vertising disclosed the average citi- 
zen’s lack of understanding of essen- 
tial workings of free enterprise prin- 
ciples. Using a pretested open-ended 
questionnaire, 1990 persons of general 
population — age 18 and up — living 
in 48 contiguous states in 200 dis- 
persed locations were interviewed. An 
additional sampling was done among 
896 businessmen, clergymen, edu- 
cators and students. 

So, what do we Americans think of 
our economic structure? Many com- 
ments on what was not good about it 
reflected conditions at the time (Nov. 
74 - Jan. 75) — inflation, big busi- 
ness creates shortages, has political/ 
tax advantages, is monopolistic. 

When asked what was good about 
the system, personal freedoms and 
opportunities received 54% of the an- 
swers while 10% said there was 
nothing good about it. Here the edu- 
cated with good incomes stressed per- 
sonal freedom and job mobility more 
than blue collar workers. The 
“thought” leaders cited an individ- 
ual’s opportunities (Westerners more 
so than other Americans). As for need 
for change in our system, half felt 
changes were necessary, although 
these changes were more a plea for 
action than a revamping of the basic 
structure. Again, inflation controls, tax 
reforms and enforcement of anti-trust 
laws and control of profits were men- 
tioned most often. 

It came as no surprise that young 
people and minorities — those who had 
not economically benefitted — voiced 
the most complaints. Power of unions, 


cutting overseas aid/imports received 
a high proportion of comments. 

‘‘Big business” — oil, auto, utilities 
— received mixed reviews. Blue collar 
workers (30%) lauded its creation of 
jobs, but 40% believed it to be monopo- 
listic with excessive political power. 
‘‘Small’’ business, on the other hand, 
was seen as the good guy, the basis for 
free enterprise. 

The amount of government regula- 
tion — that businessman’s dragon — 
was viewed by 56% surveyed as not 
adequate while 35% thought there was 
too much. Again, regulations were 
looked upon as a means of relief from 
high prices for food, energy, health and 
transportation. In general, knowledge 
of our economic order reflected indi- 
vidual experience in life, be it as 
worker, consumer, community activist 
or through formal education in eco- 
nomics. 

Two-thirds of Americans see them- 
selves as passive participants in the 
process, while only half in the labor 
force see themselves as producers. 

What can we glean from this? Not 
only must the jargon of economics be 
simplified, but cause and effect must 
be demonstrated in simple terms. Re- 
sponse of the business sector to the 
public must be of such a nature as to 
breed confidence and trust — some- 
thing that has been lost in our process. 

Full report available: The Advertis- 
ing Council, Inc., 825 Third Ave., N.Y., 
N.Y. 10022. $10 per copy; $8 for educa- 
tional groups, $6 (10 or more). 


APPOINTMENTS 
Dennis Murphy will act as liaison 
between veterans and the school in his 
post as Director of Veteran Affairs at 


Bucks County Community College. 
Murphy, a Viet Nam Silver Star recipi- 
ent feels his job is to inform vets of 
educational benefits under the G.I. 
Bill. Dr. Richard G. Branton will be 
Acting Vice President for Academic 
Affairs at West Chester State College. 
John McNulty, Jr. was recently ap- 
pointed Advertising and Marketing 
Director for Oxford Valley Mall, Lang- 
horne. Fairless Hills Steel announces 
the appointment of John J. Uhlar as 
Chief Metallurgist. Edward J. Piszek, 
President and owner of Mrs. Paul’s 
Kitchens, has been designated Presi- 
dent of the New York Public Library. 
John T. Welsh was named Volunteer of 
the Year at United Way’s 24th Annual 
Meeting on April 28. He was selected 
from among seven nominees for the 
award, which recognizes ‘‘a volun- 
teer’s creativity, commitment, innova- 
tive leadership and stimulus for volun- 
teer activity of others.”’ 


BUSINESS NEWS 

Gentex Corporation of Carbondale, 
Pa. has been nominated by U. S. Small 
Business Administration to compete 
for national award as Prime Contractor 
of the Year in Region III. Gentex is the 
leading supplier of protective helmets 
for military airmen and tank crews... 
Happy Birthday, TV! The first public 
demonstration was 4/7/27 when Her- 
bert Hoover talked and ‘‘saw’’ from 
Washington, D.C. to A.T.& T. presi- 
dent, Walter Gifford in NYC . . . Altair 
Airlines now offers commuter service 
from Philadelphia International Airport 
to Pan Am Worldport at J.F.K. in New 
York, with five nonstop daily flights. 
Connecting service to JFK from Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton airport, Har- 
risburg, Richmond, Williamsport, Wil- 
mington & Wilkes-Barre is also offered 
. . . The cost of crime to businesses 
exceeded $26 billion in 1976, a50% rise 
from 1971 . . . The Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Agriculture is providing free pre- 
numbered ear tags for identification of 
tested cattle and issuance of health 
certificates. They are available to prac- 
ticing veterinarians. Bell Telephone 
has proposed a plan for dual name list- 
ings of residence customers . . . i.e. 
Brown, Harry-Sally, or, Brown, 
Charles-Chuck if one is known by two 


names. No charge if requested at time 
of new installation . . . Homeowners 
will be glad to know a pickproof, single 
or double cylinder lock, five years in the 
developing and which held up to more 
than a ton of force in tests, is available 
at hardware and chain stores. Known 
as Superguard Lock II® it ties in door 
and frame through vertical drop bolt 
action. Manufacturer: Ideal Security 
Hardware Corp., 215 E. 9th, St. Paul, 
Minn. ... The U. S. Forest Service has 
a booklet on how to build a Solar Kiln to 
dry up to 800 boardfeet of lumber. 
Costs 25c a day to operate. With costs 
of kiln-dried hardwoods double that of 
green wood, small operators can save 
by doing it themselves. Write to State 
& Public Forestry, Forest Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, P. O. Box 5130, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53705. Mercer 
Airport, N. J. has daily DC-9 jet flights 
from Trenton to Chicago nonstop and 
commuter flights are available to 
Washington, D.C. 6 days a week... 
Rural home weatherization loans are 
available to Pennsylvania farmers. 
Funded by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Farmers Home Administration, they 
provide a 5-year, 8% loan approxi- 
mately $500 each to low and moderate- 
income families served by Rural Elec- 
trification Cooperatives . . . loans to be 
repaid in monthly payments added to 


electric bill . . . New Jersey is the only 
state requiring pharmacists to maintain 
patient record cards. This helps pre- 
vent drug and allergic reactions or in- 
correct dosages by spotting potential 
dangers . . . Within 60 minutes of toll- 
free call: 800-528-6070, a bonded 
courier will pick up your package or 
document and book it on first flight to 
destination. Service includes a direct 
phone call when safely delivered. Info: 
Air Couriers International, Phoenix, 
Arizona . . . Ametek, Inc. reports its 
19th consecutive quarter record sales 
and earnings. . . Tires discarded every 
year number 250 million. Hydrocarbon 
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The 


Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


DIAGNOSING 


The cause of turfgrass damage is 
often difficult to determine if consider- 
able time has elapsed between dam- 
age and diagnosis. Damage is often 
blamed on disease or insects when 
there is no sound basis for such a diag- 
nosis. A careful diagnosis involves 
analysis of climatic and environmental 
conditions, along with the manage- 
ment program followed. It is important 
to know what fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, or herbicides have been 
applied, the amounts used, and the 
time and method of application. 


MOWING 

Height of Cut — Mowing is one of 
the most abused and least understood 
turfgrass management practices. Ken- 
tucky bluegrass and fine-leaved 
fescues should not be cut lower than 
11⁄2 to 134 inches. Shorter mowing 
reduces leaf surface (the plant’s food 
manufacturing factory) to such a de- 
gree that the plant may have to draw 
food from its root reserves to initiate 
new growth. Repeated defoliation re- 
duces the root system, and the plant 
will be weakened and unable to cope 
with adverse weather conditions. 

Frequency of Cut — Infrequent 
mowing, which has become increas- 
ingly common with the popularity of 
the rotary mower, may remove exces- 
sive amounts of clippings at each 
mowing. This may shock plants, caus- 
ing depleted root reserves and general 
weakening. Normally, no more than 
one-fourth to one-third of the total leaf 
surface should be removed at each 
mowing. Excessive clippings left on 
the turf may injure or kill turf by 
smothering it. Hot, humid conditions 
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under these clippings are ideal for 
disease development. 

Dull Mowers — Lawns may have a 
gray to brown cast following mowing. 
In most cases this discoloration can be 
attributed to dull rotary mowers, al- 
though reel-type mowers may cause 
the same kind of damage. Basically, 
the discoloration is due to tearing, 
splitting, or shredding of the tips of 
the grass blades. Always keep any 
mower sharp and properly adjusted. 

Scalping — Most scalping occurs 
when attempts are made to cut steep 
terraces crossways rather than up and 
down the terrace. Scalping may also 
occur on poorly-graded lawns where 
one wheel of the mower may drop into 
a surface depression, resulting in a 
closer cut on that side of the mower. 

Washboard Effect — Turfgrass 
areas regularly cut with power mowers 
sometimes develop wave-like ridges 
running at right angles to the direction 
of mowing. This washboard effect may 
be prevented by regularly changing 
the direction of mowing. Alternating 
directions of cut will partially control 
runners of creeping grasses and help 
prevent grain and thatch. 


CHEMICALS 

Fertilizer Skips — Although ferti- 
lizer skips do not constitute actual 
damage, they do result in a very un- 
sightly appearance. The fertilized area 
will be a brilliant green, whereas the 
unfertilized area may vary from pale 
green to a chlorotic yellow color. Since 
fertilizer materials seldom move later- 
ally, every effort should be made to 
distribute the material uniformly over 
the entire area. 

Fertilizer Burn — Any type of ferti- 


lizer may cause fertilizer burn if ap- 
plied in excessive amounts or when 
grass blades are wet. Soluble forms of 
nitrogen and potash are most likely to 
cause serious burn. To avoid this prob- 
lem, always apply fertilizer in recom- 
mended amounts when grass is dry; if 
at all possible water thoroughly after 
application. 

Herbicide Injury — Some weed 
killers used to control specific weeds 
may damage turfgrass if applied at 
rates exceeding recommendations. 
Unfortunately, many people feel that if 
“X” ounces of material per 1,000 
square feet is recommended, ‘‘2X”’ 
ounces of material per 1,000 square 
feet will do a better job. The result: 
turfgrass injury or death. Always apply 
herbicides accurately at the manufac- 
turer’s recommended rate. 


INSECTS 

Chinch Bugs — Yellowish lawn 
spots that rapidly turn into brown, 
dead areas may be an indication of 
chinch bug damage. Chinch bugs are 
sucking insects which concentrate in 
limited areas and feed on the plants 
until they extract all available juice. 
The bugs then work outward from the 
centers of infestation, destroying grass 
as they advance. Chinch bugs develop 
best in dry weather, and injury is 
always more severe in hot, dry sum- 
mers. They prefer high, dry locations 
exposed to direct sunlight. Chinch 
bugs can be controlled by repeated 
applications of diazinon, carbary] 
(Sevin), Aspon or Dursban. 

Grubs — Grubs of the Japanese 
beetle, May or June beetle, northern 
masked chafer, European chafer, 
green June beetle, Oriental beetle and 
Asiatic garden beetle may severely 
damage turf. These grubs feed on 
roots of the grass and when abundant 
may completely sever the turf from the 
soil so that it can be rolled up like a 
carpet. Grubs can be controlled with 
Dursban, diazinon or Dylox. In 
severely-damaged areas the severed 
turf should be raked off prior to insect- 
icide application and reseeding. 


OTHER PESTS 
Moles — Turfgrass areas infested 
with mole runs or tunnels become un- 


sightly, uneven and difficult to mow. 
Contrary to common belief, attempting 
to kill the moles by poison bait or mole 
traps is not the best solution. The 
moles are there because the soil is in- 
fested with grubs, a favorite food. 
Treatment with an approved insecti- 
cide for grub control will cause the 
moles to abandon the area as their 
food source is exhausted. 

Dog Damage — The effect of dog 
urine on turfgrass depends upon the 
amount of soluble salts in the urine. 


When soluble salt concentration is 
high, turf in the affected area will be 
killed. Damaged areas are usually 
round or slightly irregular in shape 
and variable in size. Nitrogen from 
urine with lower salt concentration 
may stimulate vigorous dark green 
growth. 

For more information on Diagnosing 
Lawn Problems, write to Panorama 
Magazine, 57 West Court St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901 and ask for Circular 
#148. E 
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Fri. til 9:00 GB 


Cracker Barrel 


Collector 


by Jerry Silbertrust 


REFLECTIONS ON 
PAST COLUMNS 


One of the best things about writing 
a column like this is how much I’ve 
learned from it. I hope your knowledge 
will be reinforced, also, as I go back 
over almost two years of interviews and 
recap some guidelines and tips shared 
by some of our knowledgeable antique 
dealers. 

Starting off, learn as much as you 
can. Don’t put the responsibility of 
knowledge solely on the dealer. Read, 
go to antique shops, museums, antique 
shows. And attend auctions where you 
can question the auction people and 
examine a piece from head to toe. 
Check the auction’s appraisal with your 
own and your estimate of sale price 
against what it actually sells for. This is 
a very good learning exercise. 

What should you collect? Chinese 
export, art glass, primitives, toys, 
clocks, fans, shaving mugs — anything 
that suits your whim and wallet. In any 
case, acquire articles of quality and 
good design, no matter what the age. 

If pewter appeals to you, remember 
it can be shiny or dull, depending on the 
chemical composition. Pewter must not 
be exposed to damp and cold, and soon 
melts when subjected to direct stove 
heat. If a piece has turned black or 
needs mending, take it to a profes- 
sional. For simple cleaning, use a com- 
mercial metal cleaner, wash thoroughly 
with soap and water, and dry. 

Toys offer a large variety. But be- 
ware of fakes. Reproductions of mech- 
anical banks and other iron toys some- 
times are put in the ground for several 
weeks to let the acid rust them. The 
antique toy should have a remnant of 
the original paint. 

Meissen experimented with early 
markings on its porcelain, including the 


interwoven A.R. (Augustus Rex), 
Chinese symbols, caduceus, and 
crossed swords. In the 1730’s the latter 
was ordered for all Meissen markings 
and there are variations on the crossed 
swords. The Meissen factory is still in 
operation in East Germany. 

It takes time to develop your tactile 
sense with antiques, but it’s a better 
barometer than the visual. Blue and 
white Chinese porcelain, for example, 
has a warmer, more unctuous glaze, a 
more buttery feel. Visually, a brassy 
blue with white background tells you 
the porcelain is new, while the old back- 
ground has a blue-green undertone 
instead of the stark white. 


To help you decide whether or not 
you want a broken piece of glass re- 
stored, keep in mind you cannot build 
glass up. It must be ground down, then 
surfaced. 

Old Indian moccasins did not just 
come in large, medium or small; they 
differed in shape, purpose and bead- 
work. For instance, trail dusters had a 
long fringe on the back to cover foot- 
prints. Moccasins, belonging to the 
Apaches living in cactus country, had 
turned-up toes to prevent tearing. 


There is such an excess of so-called 
Indian jewelry on the market, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the Indians went on the 
warpath again. Buy from a reputable 
dealer (some handle solely Indian ar- 
ticles), who will be around next week, 
just in case. There are many contem- 
porary Indian smiths producing beauti- 
ful work, as did their forefathers. The 
old Indian jewelry, incidentally, once 
you’ve handled and seen enough of it, 
can be distinguished from the new by 
the heavier weight and the stampings 
(designs done by a hand stamp), which 
are deeper. 

Regarding other antique jewelry, 
much resizing of rings existed, which 
accounts for lack of marks on some old 
pieces. Mine-cut diamonds have a 
narrow surface on top, with the weight 
on the back; whereas a new stone looks 
larger because it spreads out across the 
top and is cut thin on the back. 

Primitive furniture and accessories 
give you a strong sense of history. It 
was a practical time and one of limited 
space. So, a table with storage drawer 
somewhere, might also turn into a 
bench or chair. Because he had little 
money, the farmer made most of the 
things he needed. 

Consensus is difficult within any 
group, but there is general agreement 
among the shopkeepers on two points: 
First, antiques are of finer quality, 
better workmanship and you get more 
for your money than from the contem- 
porary. Secondly, buy from a reputable 
dealer. And reputable means the dealer 
guarantees his merchandise. Every bill 
of sale should be legibly written with 
date, dealer’s name, address and 
phone. plus a thorough description of 
the item sold and its condition. Protects 
both buyer and seller. 

From the buyer’s viewpoint, one 
collector feels antique collecting is the 
best form of investment. He points out 
since the 1940’s, prices have never 
dropped, the course always level or 
upward. Even today, the collectibles 
rise in value beyond the inflation. 

And let’s not leave out fun. It can be 
fun finding a bargain, fun discovering 
just what you’ve always wanted or 
something you never knew about, fun 
looking, fun remembering. Arrive- 
derci! a 
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1776 Easton Rd. Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(2 miles south of Doylestown) 345-1759 mm 


Special Bridal Registry 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


LINCOLN 772 Me 


Lease now for 265.00 per month 


WALLER CAR RENTAL CO. 
Based on a 36 month lease of $265.00* per month for |- pecu 
a total of $9540.00, with a down payment of $0.00, York & Harte Rds. LINCOLN 
and a charge of O5¢ per mile after 45,000 miles plus Jenkintown, Pa. 
damage or excess wear and tear as defined in the lease. Dealer Leasing 
Lessee has no option to purchase the lease vehicle. — TU 4-3400 Association 
Prices quoted are plus tax. CA 4-3400 


Wall Pools Ino. 


(Za 


Member NSPI 


Concrete Gunite Construction 
Builders-Distributors 
Subcontractors 


Pool Equipment & Accessories 


RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL POOLS 


A Leader in Quality & Supervision 
Over 25 Years Experience 
Bank Financing Available 


CH 2-5728 
822-0137 


ADVANCE LANE & ROUTE 309 
COLMAR, PENNA. 18915 
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Pane CR OS 


Reprints of Classic Works on 
HORSES, HORSEMANSHIP, 
RIDING, DRIVING, And 
RELATED MATTERS 


The Harness Makers’ Illustrated Manual by 
William Fitz-Gerald. 340 pages, illus. Date of 
original edition: 1875. Reprint edition available: 
May 1977. $15.00 

The Family Horse by George A. Martin. 160 
pages, illus. Date of original edition: 1895. Re- 
print edition available: May 1977. $12.50 

On Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting ... by 
Francis Dwyer. 256 pages, illus. Date of original 
edition: 1869. Reprint edition available: August 
1977. $20.00 

Riding and Driving for Women by Belle 
Beach. xiv + 295 pages, illus. Date of original 
edition: 1912. Reprint edition available: No- 
vember 1977. $30.00 

The Private Stable by James A. Garland. 708 
pages, illus. Date of original edition: 1903. Re- 
print edition available now. $50.00 


All titles listed above are cloth bound. Orders will 
be filled promptly on dates indicated; they must be 
accompanied by check for exact amount of purchase, 
plus 50 ¢ per book for postage & handling. New York 
State residents please add sales tax. Address orders 


pa: NORTH RIVER PRESS, INC. 
BOX 241, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 10520 
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PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6'> 14': 25 02. CANS 


vision of 


Al 
Le Oe A 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 


5) by Phoebe Taylor 


BITTING AND SADDLERY 


‘‘What clothing wears my favorite 
steed? 

What leathren bridle doth he need? 

Severe or gentle is the bitting 

What size the saddle for my sitting?” 


What saddle and bridle will you buy 
your horse? The choice is less compli- 
cated than it was in years gone by. 
According to Summerhay’s Encyclo- 
pedia for Horsemen, modern saddlery 
has become simpler in the last 20 
years. There has been a reduction in 
the variety of items available and this 
is not only a matter of economics, but 
also a result of an advance in general 
equestrian knowledge. Strange and 
complicated bitting arrangements and 
gadgets to FORCE a desirable carriage 
are seldom used. Even martingales 
(running and standing) are not as 
frequently in evidence. 

The simplest and most popular bit is 
the snaffle, a jointed bit with one set of 
reins, which works on the corners of 
the mouth. Luigi Gianoli says that 
“the snaffle is the most likely to win 
the horse’s complete and willing obed- 
ience and it has the added advantage 
of keeping edgy riders from harming 
the horse’s mouth.”’ 

A double bridle has two separate 
bits — the snaffle (bridoon) and the 
curb (bit) fitted with a curb chain and 
having a central tongue port in the 
mouthpiece. The curb is an aid when 
the snaffle seems inadequate and 
should be used only by experienced 
horsemen. 

The Pelham is a bridle which at- 
tempts a compromise between the 
snaffle and the double bridle. The 
mouthpiece is usually half-moon 
shaped and has one set of reins. The 
gag bridle is a type of snaffle bit 
supported from a pulley and should 


only be used by an expert. A hacka- 
more is a bridle without a bit — con- 
trolling through pressure just above 
the muzzle, instead of pressure of a bit 
on the bars of the mouth. 

Where does the bit go in a horse’s 
mouth? It fits over the tongue on the 
bars of the mouth — a section of the 
lower jaw where no teeth grow (in 
between the tushes and molar teeth). 


Can horses with different sizes and 
shapes of heads wear the same kinds 
of bits? No . . . this is something you 
have to take into consideration when 
you select a bit. 

The thoroughbred’s long, narrow 
jaw structure is unsuited to a Pelham 
while the cobby-types with short, wide 
heads might do very well in one. A 
rough guide for bridles and bits for 
pony, cob and horse is: A pony size is 
suitable up to 13.1 hh, cob up to 15 hh, 
and full size for large horses. A bit 
should fit so that less than one finger’s 
room is left when it is pulled to the side 
of the mouth. 

A way of measuring a horse for a 
wide, medium or narrow tree (in a 
saddle) is to take a 2-foot-long piece of 
malleable pipe, arch it over the withers 
three inches back from the shoulder 

. then trace the arch on a piece of 


paper. The saddle seat is measured 
from the front of the pommel to the 
cantle. 

Saddles vary in shape according to 
the purpose for which they are in- 
tended: jumping, hunting, dressage or 
show-ring riding and racing. The foun- 
dation of the modern saddle is a spring 
tree and is usually made of laminated 
wood bonded under pressure. Two 
strips of tempered steel, the springs, 
are laid from the head to the cantle to 
give resilience to the seat. It allows 
closer contact with the horse and is 
more comfortable for both horse and 
rider than the old rigid tree. 


Saddle tree 


‘Many people do not realize that 
the saddle must conform to the indi- 
vidual conformation of the horse and 
that neither the pommel of the English 
saddle nor the pad, if one is used, 
should bear directly on the withers,”’ 
says Margaret Cabell Self. If a saddle 
fits properly, the mounted rider should 
be able to slip two fingers in between 
the pommel and the withers. The 
withers (the point above the tops of the 
shoulder blades) is one of the most 
sensitive parts of the body and is easily 
bruised by the rubbing of a badly- 
fitting saddle. 

There are several excellent sources 
of supply for your horse’s bitting and 
saddlery. Bucks County Saddlery, in 
Buckingham on Rt. 202 and Old York 
Road has a large selection of saddles, 
bridles and almost everything a horse 
and rider may need. Saddles range 
from those made by the distinguished 
G. Passier & Sohn to the more moder- 
ately priced. Each saddle maker has 
several different grades. The most 
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popular bridles in the Bucks area are 
the show bridles, like Blue Ribbon, 
starting at $44.00, but a good bridle 
can be purchased for $17.95. Many 
people don’t realize that they can buy 
a stainless steel bit for as little as $9.95 
now that they are imported from Japan 
and Korea. Some interesting points of 
note are: the more stitches to the inch, 
the better the quality of saddle or 
bridle, and leather finished with bev- 
eled edges on both sides is a sign of 
quality. 

Engle’s Saddlery on 36 S. Main, 
Lambertville, N.J. has been selling 
English and Western saddles, bridles 


Strength of the Ages® 


2402 N. Easton Road 
(Rt. 611 N. of Willow 
Grove T.P. Exit) 


Willow Grove, Pa. 
441-0996 


Swim a month earlier . . 


and every kind of horse equipment to 
Bucks Countians for years. As I walked 
into the shop my eye was caught by a 
sign in the window, ‘‘Hermes saddle 
$795.00 complete.” When I asked 
Mrs. Engle which saddle was most 
popular she said that people want the 
more expensive saddle but they buy 
the one they can afford. Did they all 
want the Hermes in the window, I 
wondered. ‘‘No, not everyone wants 
that. It’s like a Rolls-Royce to a person 
who is really into cars.’’ They sell 
many Hermes type saddles . . . Prix 
des Nations ($340.00); an Argentine 
copy for $169.50. Dressage is becom- 
ing more popular and they have all the 
equipment needed; in fact, with their 
large stock they have almost every- 
thing available. 

Doylestown Saddlery on Rt. 611 next 
to Marland C. France, horse dealer, 
has a large supply of English and 
Western tack and horse furnishings. 
Fox Heath, Inc., on Swamp Road has a 
very complete line of English tack and 
many unique and appealing gadgets 
for the horseman. 

Horse bitting and saddlery is a very 
broad subject and we shall return to it 
again, but remember, as Gianoli tells 

s: ‘‘A horse’s manageability does not 
depend upon some particular bit, but 
upon the appropriateness and quality 
of the rider’s actions.”’ 13, 


. and a month later 


Our specially insulated walls allow you the pleasure 
of your pool for two additional months per season. 


Bank Financing Available 
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e GOWNS FOR THE ENTIR 
WEDDING PARTY 

e MOTHER OF THE BRIDE 
DRESSES 

e FORMALS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 

e NO CHARGE FOR ALTERATIONS 


Hours: Daily 10 to6 Also Most Evenings 


Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 
(1 mile West of 611) 
345-8133 or 348-5848 


M 
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Our shelves are stocked with: 
Art Materials (Winsor-Newton, 
Weber), Decoupage, Macrame, 
Quilling, Felt and Chenille, 
Batik Supplies, Beads and 
Jewelry Findings, Candle 
Supplies, Stained Glass and 
Kits of all Types. 


Open Daily 9:30-6... 
Mon., Thurs., Fri. 9:30-9 
345-7123 


MASTERCHARGE & BANKAMERICARD 


Herbs. 


248 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
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by Barbara Ryalls 


Garden lettuce is up, radishes 
abound and fresh tomatoes are in the 
near future. Salad season is here! This 
is such a delicious time of year, with the 
bounty of the harvest (whether it be 
yours or a nearby farmer’s) to stock the 
kitchen. 

Salad to our family means anything 
from a small side dish of tossed greens 
to a hearty meal-sized dish as dinner. 
Don’t be meek in using salads as a main 
dish. A romaine and roast beef salad 
with a horseradish dressing, served 
with dilled carrots, salt sticks, and a tall 
glass of iced tea is as filling as any hot 
meal. 

Peas to pork to pasta — almost any- 
thing goes when it comes to ingred- 
ients. The following recipes run the 
gamut, some utilizing the summer 
crops and others ingredients from the 
kitchen shelf. Any recipe is really only a 
starting point, for ingredients can be 
added to your tastes, dressings inter- 
changed, and substitutions used in 
many places. 

Those who garden often suffer from 
zucchini glut. This is a vegetable that 
doesn’t seem to know when to stop. So 
if you have sucha problem or find your- 
self with an armload of zucchini from a 
friend with the problem, try the follow- 
ing recipe: 

GREEN PEA-ZUCCHINI SALAD 
1 lb. small zucchini, thinly sliced 

2 c. boiling water 

1 10 oz. pkg. frozen peas with onions 

1/2 cup Italian dressing 


2 Tbsp. wine vinegar 
salad greens 


Savory Stewpot 


TAKE A TOMATO ; 
TO DINNER! 


Yat 
Boil water and add zucchini. Cook one 


minute. Remove zucchini from water 
(reserving it) and drain. Cook peas and 
onions in same water, for 4 minutes. 
Drain. Combine cooked vegetables 
with Italian dressing and wine vinegar. 
Cover and chill for at least four hours, 
tossing occasionally. Serve in bowl 
lined with salad greens. Serves 4-6. 


Almost nothing tastes better than a 
freshly-picked, vine-ripened tomato. In 
the tradition of the Midwest, I grew up 
sprinkling sugar on sliced tomatoes and 
eating them that way. Don’t knock it 
until you’ve tried it! When those to- 
matoes ripen, here is a somewhat 
different and absolutely delicious 
recipe: 


CONTINENTAL TOMATO SLICES 
1/4 c. white vinegar 

2 Tbsp. white wine 

11/2 Tbsp. sugar 

1 envelope Parmesan salad dressing mix 
1/2 c. salad oil 

1/3 c. sliced scallions 

3 Ig. tomatoes, sliced 

1 Tbsp. chopped chives 

2 Tbsp. fine dry bread crumbs 

2 Tbsp. finely grated Parmesan 


Combine vinegar, sugar, and dressing 
mix. Blend in oil and beat well. Add 
green onions. Put sliced tomatoes in 


shallow dish and cover with dressing. 
Cover and refrigerate for at least two 
hours. To serve, place tomato slices on 
lettuce leaves and sprinkle each serv- 
ing with crumbs, Parmesan and chives. 
Serves 6. 


For a more substantial main-dish 
recipe, we very much enjoy the follow- 
ing variation on a tuna fish salad. Serve 
it with cucumber and carrot sticks, 
freshly-baked rolls, and a Chablis. 


SCANDINAVIAN SALAD 


1 c. sour cream 

2-3 Tbsp. horseradish 
1/4 tsp. salt 

3/4 tsp. dried dill 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

2 c. cooked macaroni 
27 oz. cans tuna 


Combine horseradish, salt, dill and 
lemon juice; blend into sour cream. Put 
macaroni and tuna in a bowl and add 
sour cream mixture. Mix well. Serve in 
a bed of lettuce with radish or green 
pepper garnishes. Serves 4. 


Everyone seems to have a family 
potato salad recipe, and I find they are 
sort of like cookie tastes — whatever 
you grew up with always tastes best. 
So, of course, the following recipe 
tastes best to me! It utilizes produce 
from the garden, which makes it a more 
flexible recipe. 


CERES 


PICNIC POTATO SALAD 

Cook, peel, and slice 8 medium po- 
tatoes. Combine and heat to boiling: 
1/3 c. vinegar 

1 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp. pepper 

1/3 c. water 

1 chopped onion 

1 Tbsp. sugar 

Pour over potatoes while they are still 
warm and let stand until all the mois- 
ture is absorbed. Stir 2-3 times. Chill — 
can chill overnight. Then add: 1/2 c. 
chopped celery, 1 tsp. prepared mus- 
tard, 1/2. Miracle Whip. Mix well and 
chill until ready to use. Can add fresh 
parsley or dill for flavor. When fresh 
vegetables are available, add the fol- 
lowing: sliced radishes, diced cucum- 
ber, diced tomatoes, sliced scallions, or 
diced zucchini. 


Chicken salad doesn’t always have to 
be swathed in mayonnaise. And who 
doesn’t like stuffing with chicken? So 
why not in a salad? This is another 
main-dish salad, complemented by a 
cranberry-fruit salad mold and corn 
bread. 


HERBED CHICKEN SALAD 


1 sm. head romaine, torn in pieces 

2 c. diced cooked chicken, chilled 

2 Tbsp. grated Parmesan 

1/2 c. salad oil 

3 Tbsp. tarragon vinegar 

1/2 tsp. dry mustard 

4 drops Worcestershire 

dash of pepper 

2 c. herb-seasoned stuffing croutons 

Combine romaine, chicken and parme- 
san. Mix together oil, vinegar, mus- 
tard, Worcestershire and pepper. Pour 
half the dressing over the croutons and 
toss. Add croutons to the romaine and 
chicken and toss with the remaining 
dressing. Serves 4. 


Chef’s Salad seems to be a universal 
favorite. Here is a variation on it that is 
both filling and adaptable. Instead of 
ham and cheese, why not king crab or 
shrimp or white meat tuna? Add herbs 
to your taste — dill, tarragon, chervil. 


CHEF’S RICE SALAD 


11⁄2 c. water 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1 10 oz. pkg. frozen peas 

1 c. Minute Rice 

3/4 c. mayonnaise 

1/4 c. chopped dill pickle 

1 tsp. finely minced onion 

6 oz. boiled ham, cut in thin strips 

2 oz. Swiss cheese, cut in thin strips 

Bring water to a boil. Add peas and salt 
and return to a boil. Boil 2 minutes. Stir 
in rice and cover. Remove from heat 
and let stand 5-10 minutes, until all 
water is absorbed. Stir in mayonnaise, 
pickle, onion, and a dash of pepper. 
Chill well. Serve on a bed of lettuce and 
top with ham and cheese strips. Serves 
4-6. 


Don’t overlook the French tradition 
of crudites — any raw vegetable sliced 
and eaten. Set out a tray of vegetables 
with a dish of French sour cream onion 
dip (bought bottled) to use asa dip. The 
vegetables will disappear in a flash. 

So go out and urge your garden on. 
Salad season is here; it is such fun, and 
tasty to boot. E 


CONTINENTAL 
KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 


Hors d'oeuvres e Crepes » Entrees 
Desserts e Salads « Soups + Appetizers 


Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 
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WHAT DOES 
RADIO MEAN | 
TO YOU? 
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Is it rock music, classical, 
pop favorites, country & 


§ 
western, beautiful music, 
all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 


; 


3 WIDE 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 
Insurance Work 

Towing 


FREE ESTIMATES 
RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 


DISCOUNT 
LIGHTING 
CENTER 


Solid Brass Hand-leaded 
Coach Lantern 


Mon., Tues., Sat. 10—5 


Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10—9 
Sunday 12 Noon—5 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE 
COLMAR, PA. 18915 
(215) 822-9787 


Rt. 309 across from Inn Flight 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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WHITEWA 

A few years ago, my husband and I 
flew out to Denver, Colorado where we 
rented a car to take us to Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole and then west to 
California. 

We checked in at the beautiful Lodge 
at Jackson’s Hole after a spectacular 
trip through miles upon miles of wild- 
flowers in bloom — there had been a 
late Spring and the numerous varieties 
of colorful wildflowers bloomed to coin- 
cide with our early July trip, to our 
endless delight. 

The next morning one of the hotel 
employes asked, ‘‘Have you signed up 
for the Snake River raft trip?”’ 

Now I had seen newspaper photos of 
the hardy and adventurous Kennedy 
family taking a Snake River trip through 
whitewater rapids, so I just burst out 
laughing — I am probably the world’s 
worst coward when it comes to the 
outdoors! 

Realizing what was in my mind’s 
eye, the young man hastened to explain 
that their raft trip was along a calm and 
beautiful stretch of the river, and we 
would see natural, unspoiled vistas of 
the mountains and wildlife. 

I’m glad he enlightened us — other- 
wise we would have missed one of the 
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loveliest water trips we’ve ever taken, 
the only glimpse I’ve ever had of a real, 
live bald eagle in his nest atop an 
enormous lodgepole pine, and all with- 
out getting even slightly wet. 

But I’ve nurtured a secret admiration 
for those with the courage, stamina and 
experience for the hardier, whitewater 
version. When I related the story to an 
acquaintance who is very well traveled 
indeed, he said, ‘‘Did you know you can 
take whitewater trips like that right 
here in Pennsylvania?” 

I'll admit I wasn’t aware of it then, 
and maybe you aren’t either, but if 
you ve always hankered to try a white- 
water adventure, you might like to 
know where these places are in Penn- 
sylvania — they’re a lot nearer and a lot 
less expensive than a trip west! 

Several of Pennsylvania’s best white- 
water areas have often been compared 
with the famed areas of the west and 
Canada; but shooting these rapids is 
not for the novice — it demands a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of 
whitewater paddling, good physical 
conditioning and the proper equip- 
ment. A life vest and crash helmet 
should be standard equipment and 
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Courtesy of the Pa. Bureau of Travel Development 


C — pool, swift flow; | — gentle riffle; II — moderate riffle; III — rapids, swift flow; IV — 


CANOE TRIPS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Trips are classed according to the following: A — pool, no visible movement; B — pool, slow flow; 


rapids, 


hazardous. During high-water conditions a stretch can be raised as much as two classes. A map 
providing additional information on each trip including portage, hazards and access areas is available 


from the Bureau of Travel Development. 


River 


Allegheny 


Youghiogheny 


Susquehanna 
(Main Branch) 


Juniata 


Susquehanna 
(West Branch) 


Delaware 


Allegheny 


Clarion 


Susquehanna 


Pink Creek 


Moshannon Creek 


Loyalsock Creek 
Delaware 


Lackawaxen 


Youghiogheny 


Loyalsock Creek 


Lackawaxen 
Lehigh 


County (s) 


Points 


TRIPS FOR NOVICES 


Venango 
Venango, Clarion 


Armstrong, Allegheny 


Westmoreland, 
Fayette 
Bradford, Wyoming 


Wyoming 
Columbia, Montour 
Northumberland 
Northumberland, 
Dauphin 

Dauphin 
Lancaster 

Perry, Mifflin, 
Juniata 

Perry 

Clinton 


Clinton, Lycoming 
Wayne 
Bucks 
Bucks 


42 mi. 
22 mi. 
30 mi. 
46 mi. 


Franklin to Emlenton 
Emlenton to East Brady 
Freeport to Point State Park 
Connellsville to McKeesport 


Wysox to Laceyville 29 mi. 


Laceyville to Tunkhannock 25 mi. 


Bloomsburg to Northumberland 


Sunbury to Halifax 37 mi. 


Halifax to Harrisburg 
Columbia to Holtwood Dam 
Lewistown to Millerstown 


18 mi. 
30 mi. 


Millerstown to Susquehanna Jct. 


Renovo to Lockhaven Dam 30 mi. 


32 mi. 
31 mi. 
28 mi. 
12 mi. 


Lockhaven to Williamsport 
Hancock to Callicoon Bridge 
Riegelsville to New Hope 
New Hope to Trenton 


TRIPS FOR INTERMEDIATE CANOEISTS 


Warren 

Warren, Forest 
Elk, Forest 
Jefferson 
Forest, Clarion 
Jefferson 
Clearfield 
Clearfield 

Tioga, Lycoming 
Clearfield 
Clearfield 
Sullivan, Lycoming 
Wayne, Pike 
Pike, Monroe, 
Northampton 
Wayne 


Kinzua Dam to Irvine 10 mi. 
Tidioute to Tionesta 


Ridgeway to Clarington 36 mi. 


Clarington to Clarion 


Clearfield to Frenchville St. 
Frenchville St. to Karthaus 
Ansonia to Waterville 
Winburne to Peale 

Peale to Karthaus 
Forksville to Montoursville 


Callicoon Br. to Lackawaxen Jct. 
Bushkill Creek Jct. to 
Belvidere, NJ 


Prompton to Hawley 


17 mi. 


10 mi. 
15 mi. 
36 mi. 
28 mi. 


30 mi. 
15 mi. 


TRIPS FOR EXPERIENCED WHITEWATER CANOEISTS 


Somerset, Fayette 
Fayette 

Fayette 

Sullivan 

Wayne, Pike 
Luzerne, Carbon 


Carbon 
Carbon, Lehigh, 
Northampton 


Confluence to Ohiopyle 
Ohiopyle to Stewarton 
Stewarton to S. Connellsville 
Lopez to Forksville 

Hawley to Delaware River 
F.E. Walter Reservoir to 
Rockport 

Rockport to Jim Thorpe 
Jim Thorpe to Northampton 


19 mi. 
17 mi. 
20 mi. 


16 mi. 
25 mi. 


24.5 mi. 


24.5 mi. 


18.5 mi. 


15.5 mi. 


27.5 mi. 


27.5 mi. 


47.5 mi. 


11.5mi. 
6.5 mi. 
11.1 mi. 


Distance Class(s) 


A-B-C-I-II 
A-B-C 

A 

A-B-C-I 


A-B 


A-B 
A-B 


A-B 


A-B-C 
A-B 
A-B 


A-B 
A-B-C 


A-B-C 
A-B-C 
A-B-C-I 
A-B-C 


A-B-C 
A-B-C-I-II 
A-B-C-I-II 


A-B-C-I-II 


A-B-C-I-II-III 


A-B-C-l-II 
I-11 


l-11 

I-IV 
1-11-11] 

l-I 

1-11-11 
A-I-1I-111-1V 


L-I 
1-11-11 


Agents for 
the CONCORDE 


the WIND-JAMMER 


an . and 
practically everything between 


Clyde Walton’s 


WORLD HORIZONS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
ROUTE 309 
North of Trainer's 
Quakertown 
536-0766 


FACE - OFF CIRCLE, INC. 
1185 YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 
(215) 674-1345 
PUBLIC SKATING 
NEW SPRING HOURS 


Morn. 
Mon. 11—1 
Tues. 11—1 
Wed. 11—1 
Thurs. 11—1 
Fri. 11-1 7:30-10:30 
Sat. 1; 30-3: 30 7:30-10:30 
Sun. 1:00—3:00 

INFORMAL HOCKEY 

Mon. thur Fri. 1—2:45 p.m. 


CLOSED JULY & AUGUST 
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TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 52) 


when the water temperature is below 
50° a wet suit or woolen underclothing 
is essential to survive the paralyzing 


The best-known of Pennsylvania’s 
whitewater areas are the Youghiogheny 
(pronounced Yah-ka-gay-nee) River in 
Fayette County and a rugged 65-mile 
section of the Lehigh River, but there 
are also challenging whitewater areas 


effects of ice-water immersion. in the Lackawaxen River in Pike County 


GRUNDY 
Recreation Center 
Ice Rink 


700 Jefferson Ave. Bristol, Pa. 


788-3311 


PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 


Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 12 noon 


AFTERNOONS: Wed. 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Wed., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 
Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Skate Rental $ .75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:30. Price $2.00. 

also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening Ħ Private Parties e Group and 
Private Instruction ¢ Group Rates ¢ Figure Skating ® Ice 
Hockey Rental Time è Spring Hockey School ¢ Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop ¢ Ample Free Parking. 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each 


DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 
Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 


GENERAL PUBLIC 


MORNINGS: 


EVENINGS: 


Individualized 


and personal attention 
for you and your car 


SERVICE HOURS EXTENDED 
SATURDAY — 8AM-2PM 


CALL OS 2-8000 FOR APPOINTMENT 


at 
WILSYUN 


Pontiac -American Motors 
STREET AND YORK ROADS 


WARMINSTER 


YOUR PONTIAC CONNECTION FOR PRICE, SELECTION & SERVICE 
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and the Loyalsock Creek in Sullivan 
County. 

Affectionately called ‘‘Red Mo’’ be- 
cause of its yellowish-red color, the 
Moshannon Creek is another favorite 
among whitewater paddlers, especially 
the 25-mile section from Winburne to 
the river’s mouth at Miller’s Landing. 
Every Spring the Penn State Outing 
Club runs a whitewater race on a 
portion of this section. 

The Loyalsock Creek, which joins the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna near 
Montoursville, provides excellent 
whitewater fun for spectators as well as 
paddlers. Every Spring, usually in 
April, the Wildwater Boating Club runs 
a slalom race on the rapids in World’s 
End State Park. Enhanced by the many 
vantage points from which to view the 
race, the event draws spectators as well 
as competitors from throughout the 
east. 

Flowing through southwestern Penn- 
sylvania’s outdoor playground — The 
Laurel Highlands — the large and 
powerful Youghiogheny holds a special 
fascination, perhaps reflecting its 
rugged history. The river has remained 
virtually unchanged since George 
Washington explored it — wild and full 
of rapids challenging even to the ex- 
perts. At Ohiopyle Falls, a popular 
tourist spot, the river can be seen drop- 
ping 60 feet in one mile via a series of 
raging rapids and falls. 

Each year thousands of people of all 
ages try the experience of shooting the 
rapids in a rubber raft or kayak, via a 
supervised raft trip. Since two of the six 
people in each raft are generally ex- 
perts, few special skills are required 
here to get a good taste of whitewater 
action — other than good health, 
reasonably good swimming ability and 
a love of outdoor action. 

These guided trips begin with orien- 
tation, including time to paddle the raft 
around a large pool in the river to get a 
feel for the way it handles. Then it’s 
time to begin the 71/2 mile adventure, 
starting out just below the Ohiopyle 
Falls and eventually maneuvering 
through the eight major rapids. 

For the more rugged enthusiast, the 
1112 mile trip from Confluence to Ohio- 
pyle via canoe or kayak combines indi- 
vidual challenge with excellent scenery 


as the river enters a deep canyon and 
riffles at moderate speeds around 
boulders and sharp ridges. The next six 
miles to Stewarton have swift and 
hazardous rapids; there are six major 
rapids in a mile as the river curves 
around the Ohiopyle loop and a few 
miles to the north there are another six 
major and numerous minor rapids. 

Pennsylvania’s eastern whitewater 
paradise, the Lehigh River, is at its best 
in highwater conditions in late April 
and May. And there’s splendid moun- 
tain scenery, especially near Maunch 
Chunk. The Lehigh Water Gap at the 
confluence of the river and Aquashicola 
Creek offers exceptional panoramas of 
the surrounding Pocono Mountains. 

Beginning at the Francis E. Walter 
Reservoir, south of Stoddartsville, the 
20-mile stretch to the village of Rock- 
port has complex rapids formed by 
boulders, jagged ledges and rocky 
shelves. The river then turns steep and 
during the 16-mile trip to Jim Thorpe 
paddlers pass through the wild Glen 
Onoko section. Here, a mile-long rapid 
is formed as the river quickly drops 
over eroded ledges, and then a brook 
cascades some 700 feet over a sheer 
mountain wall into the Lehigh. After 
another steep rapid, the river leaves 
the canyon and the town of Jim Thorpe 
suddenly appears on the horizon. 

Continuing the 25 miles to North- 
ampton the river again enters a deep 
canyon, this time with easy rapids, and 
then flows into the northern boundary 
of the peaceful and picturesque Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country. 

There are other whitewater loca- 
tions, of varying degrees of difficulty, 
as shown on the chart which accom- 
panies this column; adventurers can 
select the right place according to their 
rank of novice, intermediate or ad- 
vanced. 

Don’t fret, however, if you love 
canoeing but chicken out when it comes 


Brinker’s Fuels inc. 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 


Kerosene 
Motor Oil 


Heating and 
Air Conditioning 
Sales 


Commercial Lubes Service 


Budget Plans 
* * * 


Installation 
* * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


348-2670 


Free | 
termite guide 


This illustrated booklet will show you how 
to identify termites in your home .. . it will 
show you how to make your own home 
inspection ... where to look for termites 

.. what to look for... how they can be 
controlled... and more 


It could be your first line of defense 
against the $500 million in property 
damage that termites will cause this 
year in regions of high termite infestation 
such as Pennsylvania. It’s part of our 
Homeowner Awareness Program 
against pests 


Call today for your free copy. Or mail 
the coupon below 


to whitewater adventure — there are 


wonderful trips to be made, as the chart Name 
will show you, where you needn’t worry Address 
about real danger so long as you can City State Zip 


handle a paddle properly, swim well, 
and have learned how to right an over- 
turned canoe. 

Have fun — but don’t bite off more 
than you can chew!!! 5 


IW = e 
Lane Exterminators 
522 Lower State Road » North Wales, Pa. 19454 + (215) 646-8380 
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Country Dining 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON +» DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RES. 413 & 832 NEWTOWN 
Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
348-3539 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


The Harrow, its name taken from the figure of a 
harrow on the tavern’s signboard, was originally 
known as ‘‘The Sign of the Harrow.” It is an old 
hostelry dating from the early part of the 18th 
century. The inn was built Circa 1720, -and was 
established as a tavern and stagecoach stop 
between Philadelphia and Easton. 

John Wilson, grandson of Ralph Wilson, the 
Indian trader with the Lenni-Lenapes in Tohic- 
kon Valley, was probably the first landlord. He 
established a license to keep a ‘‘House of 
Publick Entertainment and Retail Strong Liquors 
by Small Measure’ on the 14th day of June in 
the year 1744. The “Inne” has seen the in- 
famous ‘‘Walking Purchase”’ in 1737 along with 
travel to and from the Durham Furnace, estab- 
lished in 1727 — both of which followed the Old 
Durham Road where the Harrow still stands. 

In recent history, the Colonial Tavern has not 
really been a part of the American tradition. In 
Europe, and other parts of the world, this insti- 
tution persists still — particularly in the country 
pubs and inns of England, our mother country. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 


HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 


American charm. 


LUNCHES 


COUNTRY LUNCH SPECIALS 
Tuesday thru Saturday 


OPEN DAILY 
& NITELY 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


DINNERS 


DINNER SPECIALS NITELY 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat. 


Sunday Dinners 


COUNTRY DINING 


Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 


PHONE — 847-2464 
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ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
Starting May 9, Open 7 Days a Week 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
SUNDAY 1 — 8 p.m. 
Reservations Suggested 


257-9954 


Closed fiais 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 


Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


Historic 


LAVENDER HALL 


LUNCH 
DINNER 


Sat. 


c 1707 
Tuesday — Friday 
5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


Sun. 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


Banquet Facilities 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


968-3888 


cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 


‘ne 


<— 


Closed Mondays 


All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, South River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
New owners, new menu, new decor. This 
famous ‘‘country French” restaurant is as 
enchanting as ever. Superb food, drinks, service. 
Lunch and dinner daily. Dancing to live music. 
Credit cards welcome. Reservations: (215) 
862-2432. 


Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 
family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


5i lvino’s Restaurant 


Italian & American Cuisine 


— Cocktails — 


Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


Peter Maas 


» ANDIRON 
INN 


Luncheons l 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 

Late snack menu 

served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


AT THE LEOPARD’S 


SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 


CAN 


Come and 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. f&s 

Sit back and f= 

enjoy all you #7 

can eat at our 

fabulous 

Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Join us anytime 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


s 


3.9 adults 2.8° children under 12 


SLooard 


3499 Street Road © Cornwell Heights, Pa 
Phone (215) 638-1500 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Jun 


Elegant Dining in 
an old country 


setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 
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CHEZ DELICIOUS! 


Trout stuffed with escargots, 
steak au poivre, Alaskan king 
crab legs, and blackboard 
specials every day. We've given 
our famous “Country French” 


menu a whole new look. Come in 
and feast. The fare, the view, the 


atmosphere, the entertainment — 
all delicious! 


CHEZ ODETTE! 


S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 
Reservations, credit cards welcome 
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Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 


Catering for All Occasions 

Monday - Friday 9:00 a.m.to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. ¢ Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 è 536-3499 
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945-4977 945-4277 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We'd like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Starting 
May 9 open 7 days a week 11:30 a.m. - closing. 
Sunday 1 - 8. Reservations appreciated, 
257-9954. Ron and Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 
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Levittown Shopping Center 


ond Levittown, Pa. Pres 
StoP io ro S0" Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. hi ee Com, 
Zz 5 
soy 4° Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. Niens 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza IHI 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m.- 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 


Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


785-6584 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


766-8971) 


a 


ederach Station 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad Car 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 


Offering the Finest in 
Food and Spirits 
Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 


Sunday Brunch 
11:00 — 2:00 


Salfordville Rd., Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Adults $4.95. Children $2.95. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


PLUMSTEADVILLE INN 


American Heritage Fare 


Lunch and Dinner 
Piano Bar and Snacks 
Until Late Hours | «,3 


NIGHTLY 


Route 611 AE te 
Plumsteadville, Pa... 


766-7500 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 

Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m. Age 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m FEA 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


DINING OUT? 


New to the area? Our ‘‘Country Dining” 
section will acquaint you with an array of 
quaint, interesting restaurants in Bucks 
and Montgomery Counties. 
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What’s 


Happening 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 1 — DEVON HORSE SHOW, “‘The Clydesdales” give 
afternoon and evening exhibitions. Afternoon includes the 
traditional Lady’s Side Saddle class and evening session 
features $1,500 Open Jumper Class and the Annual Police 
Competition. Devon, Pa. 


June 1-4 — BOB JONES PETTING ZOO & ZOO MOBILE, 
Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


June 2 — DANCE SPONSORED BY BUCKS COUNTY S.P.C.A. 
King’s, Rte. 13 & New Falls Road. 9-12 midnight. $7.50 per 
person. Cash bar. 


June 2 — DEVON HORSE SHOW pays tribute to volunteer 
workers. Budweiser Clydesdales give two special exhibi- 
tions. Also Intermediate & Open Jumpers, Four-In-Hand 
Carriage competition. Devon, Pa. 


June 3 — DEVON HORSE SHOW, several championships are 
awarded. Evening session includes the U.S.E.T. Open 
Jumper Stake. 


June 4 — DEVON HORSE SHOW, final day features the Devon 
Derby drawing, the $5,000 Open Jumper Stake, presenta- 
tion of the Leading Rider Award, Grand Hunter Champion- 
ship, Open Jumper Championship and many others. 


June 5 — ANNUAL CAR RALLY, BIG BROTHERS OF BUCKS 
COUNTY. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Rally begins and ends at 
Warrington Motor Lodge. Public invited to see cars take off 
from 9-11 a.m. Picnic for Big and Little Brothers follows 
rally. $100 fee for sponsoring community members. 


June 5 — AUCTION, BENEFIT THE SHRINE OF CZESTO- 
CHOWA conducted by Polish Beneficial Association. Dona- 
tion $1.00. For information call Marion Ozimina 215: 
345-0600. 2 p.m. Shrine Hall, Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. 


June 5 — BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY SPRING 
MEETING to be held in the exhibit room of Margaret R. 
Grundy Library, 680 Radcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. 


June 5-12 — COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF DELA- 
WARE VALLEY display in the Gimbels Court, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


June 5 — GRIST MILL DEDICATION, Neely Mill, Upper Park, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Pa. Rte. 32 & 532. 1 p.m. 


June 5 — MILITARY PAGEANTRY, Bridgewater Colonial Color 
Guard, Memorial Building Area, Washington Crossing 
State Park, Rte. 32 & 532. 2 p.m. 


dune 7 — ANNUAL DINNER MEETING, BUCKS COUNTY 
CHAPTER, MARCH OF DIMES — Vincent's Warrington 
Inn, Rte. 611, Warrington, Pa. 7 p.m. Awards and election 
of officers; $8.00 Reservations 215:348-3520. Speaker, 
Christa M. Brinker, former Mrs. Pennsylvania, on 
Parenting. 


June 11 — ANNUAL VILLAGE FAIR, sponsored by V.I.A., War 
Memorial Field, Doylestown, Pa. Games and booths. 
Refreshments. For all ages. Crafts, arts, plants, etc. Rte. 
202, 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


dune 11 — COLONIAL FAIR sponsored by Friends of Bolton 
Mansion on Mansion grounds. Holly Drive in Holly Hill 
Section of Levittown, Pa. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Baked goods 
from bee-hive oven, tours in building, slide presentation, 
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flea market, crafts, horse & buggy rides, plant sale, games 
& refreshments. Rain date is June 12. Information, call Ruth 
Snow, 215:943-6883. 


dune 11 — GEORGE CLYMER DAY, sponsored by Historical 
Morrisville Society at ‘‘Summerseat,’’ Morrisville, Pa. 
10 a.m. Flea Market, crafts, and garden show. Strawberry 
Festival. Public invited. 


dune 13-19 — LEE DEXTER’S CHILDREN’S PUPPET 
THEATRE, Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 3 shows, Mon. - Sat. 1, 3, and 7 p.m. Sun. 
1, 2:30, & 4 p.m. 


dune 14 — BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN FLAG, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Memorial Building Area, Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, Rte. 32 & 532. 10 a.m. 


dune 16, 17, 18 — 54th ANNUAL COMMUNITY LAWN FETE 
for GRANDVIEW HOSPITAL, Lawn Ave., Sellersville, Pa. 
Rides, games, craftsmen, food, music. Chicken Barbecue 
Saturday night. Free parking, free admission. Hours 6-11 
p.m. Thursday & Friday. 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Saturday. 
(See Panorama Pantry for more details.) 


June 17 — ANNUAL FORGET-ME-NOT DAY. Central Bucks 
Senior Citizens Activity Center. All day. Community wide. 
Membership stationed at shopping centers, court house, 
banks, etc. 


dune 17 — DOYLESTOWN DAY AT THE CIRCUS. Doylestown 
Fire Co. #1 at the Spectrum, Philadelphia, 8 p.m. Ringling 
Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Circus. Special rates. Informa- 
tion 215:348-5435. 


dune 21-24 — INSTITUTE OF RURAL LIFE & CULTURE, Pa. 
Farm Museum, Lancaster, Pa. Theme, ‘‘Reflections Upon 
Our Cultural Development.” 


dune 23-26 — ANTIQUES EXPO, Mall-wide display of antiques. 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


dune 23, 24, 25 — BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUES SHOW, Tyro 
Grange Hall, Rtes. 413 & 202, Buckingham, Pa. 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Thurs. & Fri.; 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sat. $1.25 
admission. 


June 25 — ST. JOHN’S NIGHT — Traditional Polish mid- 
summer's night festivities. Features a concert, buffet & 
dance. Information 215:345-0600. 7:30 p.m. Shrine Hall, 
Ferry Road, Doylestown. 


fa 


ARTS 


dune 1-19 — OILS BY NICOLA BLAZEV, including landscapes, 
street scenes, florals & nudes. The Art Spirit, Inc., 5 Leigh 
St., Clinton, N. J. 


dune 1-30 — “WOOD IN MOTION” by Dorian. D & D Gallery, 
129 S. Main St., New Hope, Pa. Open Sat. & Sun. 10-7, 
` Fri. 4-8, by appointment: 201:239-8814 or 215:862-5514. 


June 1-30 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old York Road, 
Jenkintown, Pa. Mixed media show by craftsmen from 
across the country. Hours Mon. - Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Information 215:885-7111. 


June 2, 3, 4, 5 — ART SHOW, NEW HOPE ART LEAGUE, 
American Legion Hall in New Hope. Pictures to be at Hall 


between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. on Thursday. 


June 4 - Sept. 5 — HORACE PIPPIN RETROSPECTIVE. 
American primitive artist from West Chester. Brandywine 
River Museum, Chadds Ford, Pa. 


June 11-25 — CRAFT SHOW OF THE PHILLIPS MILL COM- 
MUNITY ASSOCIATION in New Hope. Pottery, weaving, 
jewelry, metal and wood work. Admission $1.00. Hours 
1 to 5 p.m. All items exhibited are for sale. Information 
215:297-5286 evenings. 


June 26 - July 17 — THE ART SPIRIT, INC., 5 Leigh St., 
Clinton, N. J. Paintings by Carol Lee Ayers. Reception 
June 25, 7 to 10 p.m. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 — FREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on 
the Transcendental Meditation Program every Wednesday 
at 1 & 8 p.m., 62 W. State Street, Doylestown, Pa. or at 
198 N. Pine Street, Langhorne, Pa. Information 215: 

348-4718 or 215:752-3193. 


June 11 — CARING FOR INJURED & ORPHANED WILDLIFE, 
Mary Jane Williams, licensed bird bander. Pennypack 
Watershed Association, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon 
Valley, Pa. 10:30 a.m. 


June 14 — THE USE & ABUSE OF PESTICIDES, Bruce Swiren, 
U. S. Environmental Protection Agency. Pennypack Water- 
shed Association, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. 8 p.m. 


June 18 — INSECT LIFE STYLES, Pennypack Watershed Asso- 
ciation, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 10:30 
a.m. Insect Hunt afterwards at the center. Bring butterfly 
nets if you have them. 


June 25 — LANDSCAPING FOR WILDLIFE. Slide presentation 
by naturalist, Marvin Clymer. Pennypack Watershed Asso- 
ciation, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
8 p.m. 


THEATRE 


June 1-12 — “CAROUSEL” by Rodgers & Hammerstein. Bucks 
County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. For ticket information 
and reservations call 215:862-2041. 


June 3, 4 — DUTCH COUNTRY PLAYERS present ‘‘God’s 
Favorite” by Neil Simon. Rte. 563, one mile east of Rte. 63, 
near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Ticket information 
215:723-2733. 


June 14-26 — DON KNOTTS in “A GOOD LOOK AT BONEY 
KERN,” Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Ticket 
information and reservations, call 215:862-2041. 


June 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25 — “PAINT YOUR WAGON” per- 
formed in the Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State 
Park, New Jersey. (Rain dates June 19, 26) Tickets $3.00, 
students under 12 $1.50, Children under school age free. 
Box office open at 4 p.m. on performance dates only. 
Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets good for any show. Patron & 
subscriber tickets available. Information 609:737-9721. 


dune 24, 25 — ‘FINISHING TOUCHES” by Jean Kerr. Town & 


Country Players, The Barn, Rte. 263, Buckingham, Pa. 
Tickets $3.00. Curtain 8:30 p.m. 


June 28 - July 10 — “WEST SIDE STORY,” music by Leonard 


Bernstein. Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Ticket For all size rooms 
information & reservations call 215:862-2041. = ~—— 
June 30, July 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 — “L'IL ABNER” Musical comedy E -e g Fj GENERAL ELECTRIC 


performed in the Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing 
State Park, New Jersey (rain date July 10). Tickets $3.00, 
students under 12 $1.50, children under school age free. 
Box office open at 4 p.m. on performance dates only. 
Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets good for any show. Patron & 
subscriber tickets available. Information 609:737-9721. 


Air Conditioners 


at Pre-Season Prices 


Open daily 9 to 6 
Thursday, Friday until 9 pm 


DI 3-1192 348-5611 


“Serving Bucks County Since 1946” 


FILMS 


f Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
June 4, 5 — LAUREL & HARDY in “MUSIC BOX” and CROSS KEYS FURNITU RE Doylestown, A 


“GOING BYE BYE.” The Franklin Institute, 20th & the 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Lecture 
Hall. Free with museum admission. 


June 5 — ‘IN SEARCH OF ANCIENT ASTRONAUTS” explores 
theory that Earth has had space visitors. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. Free 


admission. Youngsters under 12 years old must be accom- 

panied by an adult. ‘Bucks PD NO 
June 11, 12 — LITTLE RASCALS IN “CHOO CHOO,” “HOOK Gou nty 

& LADDER” and “SHIVERING SPOOKS.” Franklin Insti- 


tute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 
2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall. Free with museum admission. 


June 12 — “SUDDENLY AN EAGLE.” A re-enactment of NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
British/Colonial conflicts in the 1760-75 period. New Jersey BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA Bet J 


State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. 


Free admission. Youngsters under 12 years old must be WON T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


accompanied by an adult. 


June 18-24 — W. C. FIELDS IN “BARBER SHOP,” “GREAT 
CHASE,” CIRCUS SLICKER.” Franklin Institute, 20th & PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 


the Factoves.., Eulladelphia,; Pa. 11:15 am. & 2:15pm; economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 
Lecture Hall. Free with museum admission. 


June 19 — “MEN’S LIVES,” a Father’s Day examination of the Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
changing role of men in society. New Jersey State Museum, the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. Free admission. designate. 
(d @ 
Subscription 


Youngsters under 12 years old must be accompanied by an 
adult. 
T a a a a as Gs ss ss se se ss Qe Qe Qe a a a Ge a a ae 


June 25 - July 1 — CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “CAUGHT IN A 
CABARET,” “‘LAFFING GAS” and ‘‘CHAMPION.”’ The 
Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall. Free with museum 
admission. 


June 26 — “THE HAMILTON-BURR DUEL,” “TEN DAYS 
THAT CHANGED THE WORLD” and “BATTLE AT THE 


TOMS RIVER BLOCKHOUSE.” Three vignettes of promi- BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
nent episodes in New Jersey's 18th century history. New 57 W. Court St. 


J State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
EST E Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(215) 348-9505 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DOMESTIC FOREIGN 
O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 5 (Introductory offer not applicable) 
June 4, 5 — LAUREL & HARDY in “MUSIC BOX” and O 12 mos. at $7.50 = ng Tana Canada: Add $1.00 
“GOING BYE BYE.” The Franklin Institute, 20th & the O 24 mos. at $14.00 s eee ai Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Lecture O 36 mos. at $21.00 ee ecripsion All Others: Add $2.00 


Hall, Free with museum admission. 


June 4, 5 — “TALES OF WASHINGTON IRVING” Ichabod 


Crane and Rip Van Winkle are two of the characters. New Name 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Sat. 
1&3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. Free admission, no age restrictions. Address 
June 11, 12 — LITTLE RASCALS IN “CHOO CHOO,” “HOOK 
& LADDER” and “SHIVERING SPOOKS.” Franklin Insti- City 
tute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 
2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall, Free with museum admission. Send as Gift to: 
June 11, 12 — “SINBAD THE SAILOR.” Magical adventures Name 
from the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” New Jersey State Museum, 205 
W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. Address 
Free admission, no age restrictions. 
June 18, 19 — FESTIVAL OF FOLK HEROES. Disney intro- City 


duces Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan and others. New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
See times above. 
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dune 18-24 — W. C. FIELDS in “BARBER SHOP,” “GREAT 
CHASE,” “CIRCUS SLICKER.” The Franklin Institute, 
20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 
p.m. Lecture Hall, Free with museum admission. 


dune 25, 26 — “SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON.” Famous saga of 
a shipwrecked family. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State St., Trenton, N. J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. 
Free admission, no age restrictions. 


dune 25 - July 1 — CHARLIE CHAPLIN in.‘“‘CAUGHT IN A 
CABARET,” ‘‘LAFFING GAS”’ and **CHAMPIONS.”’ 
Daily at 11:30 & 2:30 p.m. The Franklin Institute, 20th & 
the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Lecture Hall, Free with 
museum admission. 


June 19 — BENEFIT CONCERT for the Pearl S. Buck Founda- 
tion. An evening with Susan Starr, internationally acclaimed 
pianist, and Charles Castleman, brilliant young violinist. 
Holicong Junior High School, Buckingham, Pa. Reception 
will follow the concert at the Plumsteadville Inn. For further 
information, call 215:249-0100 or CH2-6779. 


ESI 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN JUNE 1 thru 30 UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 with- 
out, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 
without; 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215: 
MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal 
holidays. 


BE OUR GUEST TOURING SERVICE. Walking tours of Fash- 
ionable Rittenhouse Square: June 12 & 26. Victorian Archi- 
tecture on Locust, Delancey, and Spruce Streets: June 5 & 
19. Meet at the Barclay Hotel, Rittenhouse Sq. East 2:00 
p.m. Sunday afternoons. A 1'/2 hour walking tour. $2.50 per 
person, children under 12 free. Information 215:664-3248. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours, Call 215: 
794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 


118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


Datsun’s new B-210 ‘Plus gives you a 


Nifty Fifty. 


50 MPG HWY/37 MPG CITY* 


*(1977 EPA estimates. Your actual 
mileage may differ, depending on 
how and where you drive, the 
condition of your car and its 
optional equipment.) 


FOSS -HUGHES DATSUN, INC. 


Rts. 313 & 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 


345-6900 
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343-6530 


Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 215: 
536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, 
$1.00. Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public 
Information Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 
1⁄4 mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m,, Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Hours: Until 
May 15, Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. May 15 thru Sept. 15, 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Sept. 15 thru Nov. 15, Wed. 
thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays unless holiday. 
Admission. Groups by appointment. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, 
Pa. This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement 


by the late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast 
collection of artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. 
thru Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No admission. For 
more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck's estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. Call 
215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War 1 cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12 $.75. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31⁄2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for infor- 
mation. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd. Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. C- 2n Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission $.50. 


TOUR OF PLACES IN BUCKS COUNTY by Bus. For informa- 
tion write the Radcliffe Cultural & Historical Foundation, 
117 Franklin St., Bristol, Pa. or call 215:788-4567. June 5, 
1977. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country's largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. W 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


See the latest in wall fashions at... 


Ogontz Wallpaper 


FOR TRADITIONAL & CONTEMPORARY INTERIORS 


Our decorating consultant RUTH LACKS can help you choose 
a color scheme, coordinate window treatments, and offers you 
personalized attention. At no additional charge. 


: ee. Featuring many 
e Vinyls with Colonial patterns 
m i i Greeff-Williamsburg 
atching fabrics ASA a IStARAA 
e Prepasted 
Wallpapers Schumacher 


LARGE SELECTIONS IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


Wall Coverings è Levelor Riviera Blinds è Louver Drape Vertical Blinds, 
Woven Wood Shades ¢ Laminated Shades 


1106 OLD YORK ROAD — ABINGTON, PA. (215) 885-6677 
(At Susquehanna — 1 mile North of Bloomingdale’s) 


Free Parking on bank lot across the street. 


LEASING & DAILY RENTAL SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL OR 
FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 


Uncola-Mercary 
NORTH PENN MOTORS INC. Sst 
N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 \ A 


Association 


If it’s the unusual you’re 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


LEXINGTON 
SHOPPE 


Tea or Coffee Table 


Studer 


Makers of fine furniture since 1865 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till 9 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 43) 


in tires thrown away in Philadelphia in 
an average week contain about 8.6 
million BTU’s of energy, equivalent to 
3,000 gallons wasted fuel bill in one 
year. A free health info system — 
Tel-Med — funded through a Penn 
Foundation Grant is now provided by 
Pennsylvania Hospital. By dialing 215- 
829-5500 Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
Sun. 2 p.m. - 8 p.m. a person can 
receive a message (some in Spanish) on 
such topics as Diabetes, Venereal Dis- 
ease, So You Love an Alcoholic. Bro- 
chures on selection can be obtained by 
dialing the above number . . . The U. S. 
Department of Commerce District 
Office, 600 Arch St., Philadelphia has 
copies of a film ‘‘Energy: Critical 
Choices Ahead’”’ — available on loan to 
any organization. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber’s Business 
Relations Committee, after two 
months’ preparation and with the co- 
operation of area industry and busi- 
ness, have compiled a questionnaire to 
be sent to teachers and later to students 
to test their knowledge of our country’s 
free enterprise system. Neshaminy 
School District will pilot the program. 
The committee is also working toward 


installation of an Emergency 911 num- 
ber. Pennridge Chamber of Commerce 
is now open five days a week and ac- 
cording to President Joe Rodriguez, 
services to the public and business 
community will be expanded in the 
areas of information on Federal legisla- 
tion, taxes, aid to small businesses and 
programs to enhance life in the Penn- 
ridge district. M. Daniel Bailey is 
acting as management and communi- 
cations consultant. The Chamber has 
also recently published a 44-page book- 
let, The Pennridge Area, covering 
recreation, public services, education- 
al/health facilities and detailed maps. 
Total cost is $2.85. Pennridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 607 Chestnut St., 
Perkaise, PA 18944 (215-257-5390). An 
excellent guide to newcomers and for 
potential businesses. Central Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce’s pilot program 
for schools on the Free Enterprise 
System was tested at New Hope- 
Solebury School May 2-6 in one-hour 
sessions. A similar program for Central 
Bucks is scheduled to begin May 16. 
Results will be dealt with next month. 
Upper Bucks Chamber of Commerce 
President Charles L. Stewart presented 
a plaque for distinguished service to 
the Chamber to Carl Hunsberger, a 
past President who is now serving as 
First Vice President of the Council of 
Chambers of Bucks County. E 


We really don’t 
consider ourselves 
to be name-droppers, 


but... 


Karastan, Lees, Armstrong, Bigelow, Cabin Crafts, 
Milliken, Congoleum, Couristan, Coronet, Masland, 
Kentile, Berven, Trend, Patcraft, Monticello, 
Burlington House, Beattie, Columbus, Gulistan, 
Alexander Smith, Alden, Ege Rya 


It’s hard not to be floored bya list like that. 


For the most complete selection of everything you always wanted 
on your floors — carpet, area rugs, linoleum, vinyl, and tile. 


Do your floors a favor. 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown (215) 348-8116 
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THE NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 35) 


gunsmithing and accessories for the 
serious shooter. 

J.D. Sachs-Wilderness Outfitters, 
10 Penn Valley Drive in Yardley, is.the 
place to shop for all your mountain 
climbing needs. They even have books 
to tell you how to do it if you’re a 
beginner. One new item in their stock 
that will be a certain boon to mountain 
climbers is a raincoat treated with a 
new process that lets the body moisture 
out without letting the rain come in. 
This jacket runs about $65 and if 
successful in this market, will probably 
make it into the general clothing 
market. 

Wait! Don’t put your hockey pucks 
away until next winter. Play indoors. At 
Power Play Hockey, 235 S. York Rd., 
Hatboro they point out that the summer 
leagues in the indoor rinks are under- 
way and Power Play has supplies, 
equipment and uniforms. 

Another winter sport that has been 
translated into summer is summer 
skiing. You can buy your summer skis 
at the Langhorne Ski & Sport Shop, 
1040 E. Lincoln Highway, Langhorne. 
They are about three feet long with 
rollers and belts on them. You use your 
own boots and poles. Dungarees and a 
shirt will do nicely on the slopes. 

Those slopes are any grassy area. 
Summer skiing won’t harm grass. In 
fact, some say it’s good for it. Buy one 
pair of summer skis at $110 and every- 
one in the family can share them. They 
adjust to different size boots. The 
people at Langhorne Ski and Sport tell 
me they summer ski on the grassy 
on-off ramps near I-95 or at Bell Mt. in 
New Jersey. 

Rudolph’s Army & Navy Store, Main 
& Oakland in Doylestown is a perfect 
place to outfit your kids for camp. Their 
specialty is clothing: shirts, shorts, 
dungarees, outerwear, underwear, just 
about anything wearable that goes with 
camp and casual summer living. The 
prices are right. There are Army & 
Navy stores in Lansdale and Jenkin- 
town, too. 

So check on your gear and come on 
out — the summer sun is shining and 
great times.await you! E 


Buckingham Colonial on 1% acres. Here’s an immaculate home with 
oversize rooms thru-out and excellent detailing. See this 4 bedroom 
home with everything — including grape arbor, strawberry patch, young 
orchard, old shade, all enclosed with post and rail fencing. Beautifully 
landscaped. Only $87,500.00 and in move-in condition. PARKE 
WETHERILL ASSOC., Doylestown, Pa., 1-348-3508 anytime. 


parke West State & Court Streets 
wetherill Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 


ANOTHER NEW MANOR LISTING 


A 4 STAR LISTING WITH A PLUS. 
* Excellent Neighborhood in Lower Makefield 
* Big Split Level on a lovely lot 
* 2 Car Garage 
* 4 Bedrooms, 2% Baths 
A private and separate Mother-in-Law Apt. or Master Suite. 
Bedroom-Sitting Room 15’ x 20’, full bath and an extra room 
which could be a snack kitchen. 
Call us for further information 
on this desirable new listing. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


ENCHANTED 
HOUSE 


A magical brook rushes by the secluded garden of this enchanted 
village house built circa 1850. Four bedrooms, a modern kitchen and a 
separate suite with pullman kitchen make it very special. $95,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


@—emr | Eichler & Motily, inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


UNIQUE CONTEMPORARY 

This spacious home sits on 1.4 acres of plush green hillside with a 
Panoramic view that is breathtaking. Living room with beamed cathedral 
ceiling and fireplace, dining room with bar, kitchen with break fast area, 
laundry area. Two bedrooms plus master bedroom with sliding doors 
onto deck, 2 baths. Just a few of the numerous extras — W-W carpet, 
washer and dryer, refrigerator, central vac system, plastered walls, 
custom drapes and rods. $110,000. 


a 8, ROBERTA.BLACK reat sstae 
a, B Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - - ¢ 5369380 


A VERY ENGLISH TUDOR IN YARDLEY, PA. 

This stately stone, masonry and half-timber residence is surrounded by 
an acre of magnificient flowering trees, towering evergreens and enormous 
old oaks and maples, Built in 1926 by one of the area’s former com- 
mercial builders as his very own dream, it has all of the exquisite op- 
ulent detailing of another age yet with today’s efficient, convenient 
floor plan. The kitchen, only a few years old, is a gourmet’s dream. A 
2-story octagon shaped family room for today’s small or large family 
entertaining, 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 2 powder rooms and many unusual 
indescribable details have produced a property impossible to duplicate 
at today’s price of only $200,000. Shown by appointment only. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 S. Main St. Yardley, PA 
(215) 493-4007 Evenings (215) 493-5558 


BUCKINGHAM TOWNSHIP 
EXECUTIVE TYPE $81,500.00 


Good looking! — describes large colonial rancher. Formality in foyer 
living room with fireplace and dining room. Relax in family room that 
overlooks patio and fields. Kitchen has adjacent laundry. Master bed- 
room with bath. Two other bedrooms and hall bath. Two-car garage. 
Large attic and basement. Pool — trees — 3.38 Acres. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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UNIQUE CONTEMPORARY STYLE BARN 
built into a sheltered hillside, has been converted to three interesting 
living units. The main section has a huge slate floored foyer, a “living 
center” with fireplace, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths. The two additional 2 bed- 
room units generate excellent income. All three have exceptional 
privacy with their clever orientation. $135,000. 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


30 N. Main St ~N pA ~s OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Phone 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 All Other Days 


200 YEAR OLD STONE FARMHOUSE is overlooking the North 
Branch Creek. The large country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the past. Also has a walk-in fire- 
place in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of spring-fed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition and beautifully 
maintained. For further details — Call Andrea Graham 822-1901. 


Above custom 4 year old contemporary farm house on 3 acres 
featuring one of the most impressive views in the County. 4 bedrooms, 
excellent seclusion, maintenance free. Must be seen to appreciate. 
Asking $87,500. 
96 West State Street 
Geo. H. 
WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 


345-7600 Pennsylvania 18901 
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SADDLE UP and ride in the peace and quiet of this 24 acre horse farm 
in Upper Bucks County. Well maintained colonial home includes 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, a family room, 2 fireplaces and more. Large good bank 
barn with horse stalls. Corral, fenced pasture, and Sylvan pool. Good 
value at $135,000.00. 


f 
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REAL ESTATE 


Office Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


249-0400 


ROY 5. o Town 
INC. 


Small Estate in Bucks County's most picturesque river village. Profes- 
sionally landscaped including secluded flagstone terrace. Large screened 
porch for added summer living. Sunken Living Room with open beams 
and fireplace. Dining room with built-in-bookshelves. Gourmet Kitchen 
has Butcher Block countertops. 4 Bedrooms, 2% Baths. Small barn ideal 
for studio or guest quarters. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING 
Truly fine stone and frame split level on acre lot with a welcoming 
foyer and a pleasant relaxing family room with stone fireplace. Eat-in 
kitchen, living room and dining room plus 3 cheerful bedrooms and hall 
bath. Ducted for central air conditioning. There is a powder room, utility 
and laundry room and garage. Covered patio. All for only $59,900. 
Just 5 minutes from Doylestown in Buckingham Township. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. è 348.3558 
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We lend money 
for many reasons 
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Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 
money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JENKINTOWN 
OXFORD VALLEY MALL 
MONTGOMERY MALL 
KING OF PRUSSIA 


HE'LL PACK ALONG PIERRE CARDIN. Very useful and very handsome, the Pierre Cardin compact club 
bag is hig inside, small outside. 1744 x 74 x 8. Made of hopsack with deep-tanned leather trim, it'll 
carry Dad’s or graduate’s spare shirts and socks and a lot more—plus a lot of prestige, 65.00. 
And M. Cardin provides a flask for spirits, 20.00; a travel kit for toilet articles, 30.00; and a portfolio 
to hold all important papers, 80.00. All Scotchgard® treated. Men’s Accessories on Main, and 
JW suburban stores. 


MARGARET R. GRUNDY 
BUCKS COUNTY we ho LIBRARY 
JULY, 1977 


Ri ONE DOLLAR 
Serving Bucks County and the Delaware Valley 


BUCKS PLAYHOUSE: BORN AGAIN! 

THE REVOLUTION’S “PEN” AREA POETS’ CLUB 
GEN. WASHINGTON’S FEMALE SOLDIER 

GUIDE TO SUMMER FUN 
aa CANOE HUMOR 
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Margaret R. Grundy Mem | 


Lib 680 Radcliffe St. \, 


Bristol, Pa. 


PAWelcome Wagon 
Call }stionid pe 
one! the 
first 
MCEWHINGSWON 
happen 


TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 
674-5105 
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FEATURES 


America’s Reluctant Giant by Patrick Duffy 
The ‘‘pen’’ of the American Revolution, George Mason 
ON THE COVER: The Petticoat Private by Beverly Swerdlow Brown 
Bucks County’s past and present T f th ‘od A j 
tsinale in aclever Anon rue story of the only female in the Revolutionary Army 
by Larry Snyder. Anyone For Canoeing? by Mary Van Fossen Schwab 
See how many motifs you recognize! An amusing reminiscence of the author’s trials with a canoe 
An Old Trouper Lives Again by Bobbe Binder 
The Bucks County Playhouse gets a new lease on life 
“*Surcease from Sorrow’’ in an Old Bookstore by T. J. McCauley 
Area poets meet for encouragement and critiques 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 


lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- DEPARTMENTS 
duced without prior permission from the : 5 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- Off the Top Of My Headiiiic2P. On the Business Side 
tributors are not necessarily those of PANORAMA’S People The Compost Heap 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation PANORAMA’S Pantry Cracker Barrel Collector 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- Speaking Out Horse Talk 
EE o regien ie bases The Nutshell Guide The Savory Stewpot 
(215) 348-9505. ` 

Celebrity Corner Travel Tales 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Restoration Primer Country Dining 
DOMESTIC: Washington Weathervane... .34 What’s Happening 
12 issues $ 7.50 
24 issues 14.00 
36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: EDITOR & PUBLISHER: Gerry Wallerstein 
Canada — Add $1.00 ART DIRECTOR: Jeanne Powell Stock 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 ASSISTANT TO THE EDITOR: Jeanne Hurley 
All Other — Add $2.00 PRODUCTION ASSISTANT: Jan Seygal 

CONTRIBUTING EDITORS: Dick Bailey, Dorothy Batchelder, Bert Isard, 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Bryna N. Paston, Margaret Bye Richie, 
Notification must be received 8 weeks Barbara Ryalls, Joan Stack, Phoebe Taylor, 
prior to publication to insure continuous Ralph C. Wunder 
delivery of magazine. Please include old PHOTOGRAPHY: Robert Smith-Felver 
address as well as new address. TYPOGRAPHY: Lahaska Composition Service 

PRINTING: White Eagle Printing Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTION: ADVERTISING SALES: Scott DeReiter, Barbara Freebody, 
PANORAMA is distributed in Bucks & Betty Goehring, Susan Mease, Joanne Rohr 
Montgomery Counties, Philadelphia and CIRCULATION: Donald Poust, Ronald M. Poust 
its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. © 1977 GBW Publications, Inc. 
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House of Hesse 


Yardley 
Pennsylvania 
19067 


84 South 


Main 
Street 


Hours: 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 


and by appointment 
Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 


P.U.C. A99110 


AGENT FOR 


LYON 


MOVING& STORAGE 


LOCAL & 
LONG DISTANCE 
MOVING 


Let us take 
a load 

off your 
mind 


Town & Country 


VAN LINE, INC. 
357-1454 943-3320 


e RESIDENTIAL 

e OFFICE & INDUSTRIAL 

e BUSINESS RELOCATIONS 
e STORAGE FACILITIES 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


ST 
FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 
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Once again we salute July 4th (can it 
be a year since the Bicentennial 4th?) 
by publishing two interesting articles 
on historical figures who had much to 
do with Revolutionary days: Patrick 
Duffy’s feature on George Mason, and 
Beverly Swerdlow Brown’s story about 
the only female soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary army. 

To everyone in our Delaware Valley, 
as well as its friends across the country 
and around the world, the recent 
rebirth of the Bucks County Playhouse 
under new owner-management is a 
welcome event, and PANORAMA 
wishes the new team much success. 
For a close look at the key personalities 
involved, their ideas and plans, see 
Bobbe Binder’s feature article. 

Poets are a much ignored and singu- 
larly unappreciated group in our so- 
ciety; T. J. McCauley offers us insight 
into the activities of a group of area 
bards who give each other the help and 
encouragement they seldom get 
(except at PANORAMA!). And for the 
lighter side, we welcome back Mary 
Van Fossen Schwab to entertain us 
with her reminiscences of the summer 
she learned to handle a canoe. 

As I promised last month, ‘*Cracker 


Barrel Collector” has a new contrib- 
uting editor. We are pleased indeed to 
welcome Bertram Isard, whose exper- 
tise is well-known in the Philadelphia 
area. Mr. Isard will be sharing with 
our readers the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained over 35 years of studying, 
collecting, appraising and teaching. 
His willingness to respond to our 
readers’ questions about their own 
antiques and objets d’art will surely 
prove to be an exciting prospect for 
collectors. 

Incidentally, we think all of our con- 
tributing editors have come up with 
unusual and helpful columns to make 
this issue a summer potpourri to enjoy 
as you read lazily, outdoors or in. 

And if your vacation is scheduled for 
this month, we hope you have a grand 
and glorious time. Until next month, 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


PATRICK DUFFY is both a writer 
and artist. A native of Philadelphia, he 
graduated from that city’s school of 
industrial art, and was a graphic artist 
and art director for advertising 
agencies in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Miami, as well as for several publica- 
tions. For anumber of years he ran his 
own advertising agency in Miami, 
before selling the business in order to 
devote his time to writing and painting. 


Welcome to the 
12-month summer 


A Sun/Fun, enclosed pool stops the calendar at summertime. It 
makes the climate you want, when you want it. 
With a Sun/Fun enclosed pool you can enjoy swimming all year 


long, day or night, any weather. 


You can have more family fun, enjoy spur-of-the-moment parties, 
get the benefits of invigorating, healthful exercise. 

Sun/Fun keeps out rain, sand, wind, insects — makes your pool a 
year ‘round, indoor-outdoor playground for all the family. 


Welcome to the 12-Month Summer! 


Find out more about enclosing your present or your planned pool. 
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Currently working on a novel about the 
“Hill People,’’ he lives in North Miami, 
Fla. when he is not traveling to do 
research for his book or to attend 
writers’ workshops. 

BERTRAM ISARD, a graduate of 
Temple University, has studied at the 
Barnes Foundation and also done ex- 
tensive postgraduate work at the Tyler 
School of Art. A highly discriminating 
collector, consultant and appraiser of 
art and antiques ‘for 35 years, his 
current activities include conducting 
private seminars and individual in- 
struction in art and antiques. He is a 
resident of Elkins Park, Pa. 

T. J. McCAULEY has had his work 
published in many magazines. His 
recent articles were researched in his 
own collections of 200 rubbings of 
centuries-old English handcarved 
brass memorials, 8,000 pieces of sheet 
music, circa 1890-1919, and 50,000 
books. He is currently compiling books 
on these three areas of collectibles, and 
lectures on them. The author’s home is 
equidistant from Newtown, Langhorne 
and Holland. E 
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JIM “DALTON 


Contact SUN/FUN POOL ENCLOSURES BY 
JIM DALTON GARDEN HOUSE CO. 


906 Cottman Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19111 
Phone 342-9804 
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GARDEN 
SPACE 
SAVERS 


Tomatoes and cucumbers produce an amazing 
yield in a small space if you grow them “‘in the 
air’’ and not over a lot of ground. Tripods (3 
poles fastened at the top, tepee style) and wire 
mesh cylinders make excellent supports for 
tomatoes. Cucumbers and pole beans don’t take 
up much room either if grown vertically on 
garden netting, poles, fence or trellis. An added 


—Panorama’s Pantry— 
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ALL COLLECTORS 


Nancy Herson collects any button she gan lay 
her hands on. Locally-dried flowers have kept 
Kathy Sneed busy for over four years. And 
Mindy Silver searches for carved hogs. They 
might not be aware of it, but they are collecting 
art. ARTMOBILE, Bucks County Community 
College’s gallery on wheels, plans to exhibit 
these collections and others from July 1 through 
August 31. The showing, ‘‘My Collection,” will 
include a short history of the individual’s collec- 
tion, how it began, and where some of the pieces 
were acquired. 

On the road since April, 1976, ARTMOBILE is 
dedicated to bringing art to the public and has 
been seen by more than 30,000 people. Free of 
charge to all visitors, ARTMOBILE depends on 
donations. This year the Rohm & Haas Co. of 
Bristol, Pa. is co-sponsoring ARTMOBILE along 
with the Bucks County Council on the Arts. 

Watch for a tandem-axle, drop-frame van con- 
verted to include air conditioning, heat, carpet- 


ing, track lighting and sound. It’s a moving 
exhibit! E 


bonus — cleaner, more blemish-free vegetables 
that are easier to pick! a 


BLOW YOUR OLD HORN 


The Heart of Bucks Automobile Show received national recognition in 1976 when it was 
described by ‘‘Old Cars,” a nationally-renowned publication for automobile restorers, as being 
one of the best new shows of the year. July 9 and 10 have been set as dates for the 1977 event, to 
be staged on War Memorial Field in Doylestown, Pa. 

Show divisions will spotlight automobiles dating back to the turn of the century. Three 
hundred cars are expected to compete each day. Last year over 250 cars were entered and 40 
percent of them were national prize winners. They, and many more, have been invited to compete 
in this year’s show. 

No more than 300 automobiles will be accepted each day because the show directors believe 
that a show should not be crowded, so that spectators and owners have room to move around and 
enjoy themselves. 

Although the sight of old cars kindle fond memories, not everyone coming to an auto show is 
an enthusiast. For this reason, the sponsors have added an old-fashioned Country Bazaar 
complete with interesting booths and entertainment. Local organizations and craftsmen will be 
featured in the Country Bazaar. It will be a real browsers’ delight! 

Besides having a large show field, War Memorial Field is the site of a 4,000-seat grandstand. 
This area will be used for the entertainment and a parade of champions. There aren’t too many 
shows where 4,000 people can sit down and view the finest automobiles receiving their trophies. 

See you there . . . and please, ‘‘excuse my dust!”’ a 
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AREN’T BUNGLERS 


According to a leading magazine, the average 
housebreaker takes home about $25,000 a year 
of our money, tax-free. His cousin, the hotel 
burglar, nets as much as $75,000. 

Remember the days no one ever thought of 
locking a door? That era of security has gone. 
Today, just locking doors is often not enough to 
protect your home and your possessions from 
thieves. Burglary is the fastest-growing crime in 
the United States, and robbery is second. 

The definition of burglary is breaking and 
entering someone else’s property without threat 
of personal harm? Robbery is defined as stealing 
with the actual use of violence or the threat of it. 

There are elaborate alarm systems available, 
but they are expensive. Before you invest in 
equipment you may not need, check your home 
security against this protection outline: 

e Are all doors and windows on the ground 
floor, and others that are easily accessible, 
locked at all times? 

e Are window air conditioners anchored from 
the inside? 

e Is there enough lighting outside your home 
to enable you to read a wristwatch easily? 

e Do you leave interior lights on when you’re 
away from home? One of the best ways to keep a 
potential thief from detecting your absence is to 
set a series of inexpensive automatic timers to 
simulate your regular routine by turning lights 
on and off. 

© Do you arrange for mail and newspapers to 
be picked up or held until your return? Don’t let 
garbage sit for an extended period. Thieves are 
extremely observant of such clues. 

è Don’t leave keys under doormats, in 
garages, on doorsills, or anywhere else. Thieves 
are also notorious for checking the usual hiding 
spots for spare keys. If you think the porch 
planter would be a convenient spot for an extra 
key, remember, a burglar might think so, too! 

If you’re often away from home for long 
periods of time, you might want to check on 
house-sitting services, or ask the local police to 
make a point of checking your home. Many 
police departments will send crime prevention 
officers to inspect homes and offer guidelines for 
maximum protection. 

Above all else, lock your door . . . even if 
you’re only stepping next door for a few min- 
utes. The few minutes it takes a burglar to break 
in might be just enough time for a neighbor to 
take notice! & 


TEMPLE U. 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


A greatly expanded and varied subscription 
series program is being offered for the 1977 
Tenth Anniversary Season for the Temple Uni- 
versity Music Festival. 

The Festival opens its 1977 season with Tony 
Bennett and Woody Herman July 5 and 6, while 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra begins its 
six-week residency on July 15. 

Fifty-three nights of glorious entertainment by 
the Pittsburgh Symphony and top performers in 
the musical world will include classical, jazz, pop, 
folk, rock and ballet. 

The theater is off Butler Pike between Susque- 
hanna and Meetinghouse Roads in Upper Dublin 
Township near Ambler. Concerts begin every 
evening at 8:30 p.m., so why not try one of the 
restaurants or kiosks available for al fresco 
dining. Then enjoy the contemporary sculpture 
on display in the sculpture garden. 

In addition to the subscription series, there are 
free twilight garden concerts for the public at 
6:30 p.m. 

For special group plans or tours phone 
215:787-8318. Ticket information is available at 
the box office open daily from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. or 
by calling 215:CE5-4600. Ticketron locations also 
handle the music festival. 

Music, Maestro, please! GB 


BOATERS’ BANE 


Deaths due to boating-related accidents could be cut to the near zero mark if boaters would 
avoid unnecessary risks. Since most boaters who die in water-related accidents had no intention 
of going in the water, the obvious answer is to avoid those behaviors that cause accidental 
immersion. 

Overloading a boat, either in the number of passengers or weight of gear, is a major cause of 
water mishaps on Pennsylvania’s streams and lakes, according to Donald Jarrell, recreation and 
parks instructor at the Pennsylvania State University. 

A canoe equipped to handle two paddlers and a passenger may be packed with four or five 
people; a sailboat designed for one may be crowded with four; a small john-boat may be over- 
loaded with four or five fishermen, motor, gasoline tanks, food and fishing equipment — all on 
the way to trouble. 

Other common contributors of trouble are: 

1. The distribution of weight. When one person hooks a fish, everybody crowds to one 
corner of the boat to get in on the excitement. The next thing they know they are all in the water 
and the fish gets away. 

2. Any type of small boat can easily be capsized if its occupants stand up or move around in 
it without caution. 

3. In motor boats, sudden high speed turns, and sudden deceleration allowing the wake at 
the back of the boat to overtake and swamp the boat can cause accidents. 

4. An engine that is too powerful or too heavy. Contrary to popular belief, overpowering a 
boat with a bigger engine does not result in a proportionately faster speed. It does result in poor 
handling and leads to accidents. 

Boating Industry Associations (BIA) issue a capacity rating plate on all new boats which 
gives a maximum person capacity in pounds and a maximum weight capacity for persons and 
gear in pounds. This plate is found inside the boat in full view of the operator’s station. In 
addition, the BIA plate also gives a maximum horsepower rating which can be helpful in 
matching a motor to the boat. 

All you boaters out there . . . take the time to read the plate! Then follow its common sense 
message. ist 


petuating the life and customs of their ancestors. 


All along the Commons, craftsmen will dem- 
onstrate that in the Pennsylvania Dutch Country 
almost everything has a use. The Mennonite 
weaver, the tin cutter, the candle dipper, the 
pewter molder, the blacksmith, the lampmaker, 
and the woodcarvers frequently use their ma- 
terials over and over. They burn ‘‘natural’’ 
energy in their work, rather than fuel oil or gas! 

As in their daily life, the Pennsylvania Dutch 
at the Kutztown Folk Festival approach things 
directly and simply. Seamstresses are quick to 
admit that scraps of ‘‘this and that’’ have gone 
into their quilts, aprons and bonnets. The cooks 
explain how folks can live on potato soup (milk, 
potatoes, eggs and celery) if things are hard, 
and even the feet of pigs can be turned into a 

If President Carter wants help in demon- delectable dish! 
strating the practical application of his conserva- | Amish pageantry at the Kutztown Festival 
tion and energy-saving program, he’d do well to demonstrates a clinging to ‘“‘the tried and true’”’ 
call on the Pennsylvania Dutch! in customs, clothing and-household goods. The 

At this summer’s 28th Annual Dutch Folk automobile will never replace their horses and 


Festival at Kutztown, Pa. July 2 through July 9, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren will join 
the old folks in preserving the past, to strengthen 
the future. 

Since time immemorial ‘‘waste not, want not’’ 
has been the way of life for these basic people 
who each year conduct an 8-day folk festival per- 


buggies or bicycles; or natural gas, their frag- 
rang wood-burning stoves! 

Spend a day at the Kutztown Folk Festival this 
summer and learn, firsthand, how to meet the 
energy crisis and still enjoy the good life, as do 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. The ‘‘willkoom’’ sign is 
als ows (always out)! E 
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SPECTACLE SAFETY 


Appearance, comfort and economy are all im- 
portant factors when selecting sunglasses. How- 
ever, safety should be a serious consideration, 
also. 

Safety specialists at The Pennsylvania State 
University suggest you ask yourself two basic 
questions when selecting sunglasses: 

è Do the glasses provide adequate screening 
from excessive brightness, glare and invisible 
rays from the sun? 

© Do the sunglasses present any special risks 
to your safety? 

Pastel shades of sunglasses may be ‘“‘in”’ 
fashion-wise, but they’re definitely “‘out’’ as far 
as good vision is concerned, according to vision 
experts. 

Both visible and invisible rays from the sun 
can irritate and tire unprotected eyes. People 
who wear pink, yellow, orange, red or violet 
lenses often experience eye irritation, fatigue 
and inability to see clearly in bright sunlight. 

Neutral-gray or safe-green lenses are con- 
sidered best for screening out harmful sun rays 
and glare. These lenses also cause much less 
color distortion than pastel lenses. Lenses that 
distort colors of traffic lights, highway signs and 
warning signals on vehicles pose a serious safety 
hazard. 

Quality of sunglass lenses is another impor- 
tant consideration. For example, plastic lenses 


Gog Se “Wi 
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LOG HOUSE 
REGISTERS BIG 

William Smith built a small log house in the 
fall of 1686 located on 100 acres which was part 
of the historic land known as the ‘‘park’’ 
patented by William Penn. 

On September 20, 1690, William Smith 
married Mary Croasdale in a Quaker ceremony. 
This was the first marriage of Wrightstown. At 
this time, he put on the second addition to the 
original log cabin. 

In 1793, William Smith died leaving 14 chil- 
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are usually less expensive than glass lenses, but 
can’t filter out the sun’s infrared rays and do not 
provide adequate eye protection. Sunglass 
lenses should be made of high quality glass that 
is precision ground and polished to eliminate 
defects that can distort images and produce eye 
fatigue. 

Prices of sunglasses with properly-made 
neutral-gray or safe-green lenses generally cost 
more than sunglasses with either plastic or poor- 
quality glass lenses, but price alone is not a reli- 
able guide to lens quality. Some fashion glasses 
with inferior quality lenses may be quite costly. 

The Food and Drug Administration now re- 
quires all new prescription and non-prescription 
glasses and sunglasses to be equipped with 
impact-resistant lenses. These lenses combine 
the shatter-resisting advantages of plastic and 
lamination with the optical advantages of high- 
quality glass lenses. But the FDA regulation 
applies only to glasses manufactured after Janu- 
ary 31, 1972, so check when the lenses were 
manufactured before buying. 

The new impact-resistant lenses will cost 
more initially, but this factor is offset by a reduc- 
tion in accidental breakage. Moreover, it is 
expected that the new safety measures will sub- 
stantially reduce the frequency of eye injuries 
and thus safeguard one of your most vital and 
irreplaceable possessions — your eyes. | 


dren as heirs. Among his direct descendants 
were wealthy land owners, families prominent in 
State politics, physicians, and historians. 

The Bucks County Conservancy, under the 
jurisdiction of its Historic Register program, is 
proud to announce that the William Smith 
House, located at the corner of Mud Road and 
Penns Park Road in Wrightstown Township, has 
been placed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Entry upon the National Register gives 
recognition to the historical and/or architectural 
merits of the structure. 

The real significance is that the walnut-log 
William Smith House is in perfect preservation 
and is the oldest in Wrightstown Township. 

The Bucks County Conservancy, Inc., a non- 
profit organization, is conducting several 
registry programs for preserving old houses in 
the County. All applications for the Register are 
reviewed by the Historical Review Board, 
chaired by Mrs. Margaret Bye Richie. Anyone 
wishing information about these programs can 
call the Conservancy at 215:345-7020. | 


D 
SCHOLARSHIP 
HORSE SHOW 


Rain or shine, the first Horse Show that Lower 
Bucks Hospital has sponsored since 1964 will be 
held at Pineway Farms, 'Woodbourne Road, 
Langhorne, Pa. on July 3, 1977, at 9:00 a.m. 
Pineway is a member of the Associated Horse 
Shows. 

All money raised will be donated to the 
Scholarship Fund sponsored by the Auxiliary. 
Any employee with one year of service, or any 
volunteer, recommended by the Director of 
Volunteers, may apply for help with their 
schooling. 

Judges will be Mr. & Mrs. William Winans; 
Ringmaster is Ted Cody; and Steward; Bill 
Duffy. 

Champion and Reserve ribbons will be 
awarded in Short Stirrup, Small and Large Pony, 
Western, Maiden, Novice and Working Hunter 
Divisions. 

Admission to the show is $1.00 and this will 
include a copy of the Auxiliary’s ad book. 
Refreshments will be provided by the Auxiliary 
of Lower Bucks Hospital. 

For more information, you may call the Chair- 
man, Mrs. Raymond J. Mullin at 215:NE7-0631. 

| 


ae 
POEM SEARCH 


The National Society of Published Poets, Inc. is 
compiling a book of religious poems by its mem- 
bers and is searching for more poems to be 
included. 

Anyone who has written a religious poem and 
would like to have the Society consider it for 
publication may send it with a self-addressed 
envelope to: Religious Poems, The National 
Society of Published Poets, P. O. Box 1976, 
Riverview, Florida 33569. A 
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By Gerry Wallerstein 


TROUBLE IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Recent news stories quoted State 
Representative Margaret George as 
being opposed to state-mandated pro- 
grams for gifted children, which she 
felt should be voluntary on the part of 
individual school districts. She did not 
express similar opposition to state- 
mandated programs for development- 
ally and emotionally handicapped chil- 
dren. Since most school districts are in 
severe fiscal difficulty, for all practical 
purposes going to a voluntary basis 
would be tantamount to cutting out all 
programs for the scholastically gifted. 

At the same time, the public should 
be made aware that plans are being 
implemented all over the country to 
insure ‘‘mainstreaming’’ — i.e., in- 
cluding children with serious develop- 
mental and emotional problems in the 
same classes with normal children. One 
cannot help but be alarmed at these 
trends in public education. Children 
with severe learning disabilities re- 
quire enormous time, patience and 
special technical skills on the part of 
their teachers, even in very small 
special classes. How will teachers who 
already experience discipline problems 
in their regular classes of 32 children, 
be able also to teach these handi- 
capped children? And what about the 
gifted children in these classes? 

With test scores of young adults 
recently indicating that our public 
schools are producing millions of func- 
tional illiterates (witness two recent 
lawsuits in California and Florida on 
behalf of two students who were grad- 
uated from high school unable to read 
or write acceptably), can we afford to 
water down still further the amount of 
instruction given normal and gifted 


children? For even if classroom 
teachers have aides assigned to them, 
the one-to-one special needs of emo- 
tionally and developmentally handi- 
capped children will either monopolize 
their time and attention or perforce be 
given short shrift in order to teach the 
majority. This approach might have 
worked in the days of the little red 
schoolhouse, when a teacher had per- 
haps 10 or 15 students, encompassing 
all eight elementary grades, who were 
trained at home to respect and obey 
their teacher and give her assistance 
wherever possible. Today, even the 
most dedicated teachers admit they 
must spend an unconscionable part of 
their time on maintaining discipline, 
and on the paperwork required by their 
school district, state and federal gov- 
ernment bodies, etc. Can we now add 
developmentally and emotionally 
handicapped children, for whom most 
teachers have not had the special train- 
ing required, and not expect chaos? 

There was a time when people were 
willing to admit the basic fact that not 
all humans have the same capabilities 
or requirements in the learning proc- 
ess. While all children have equal 
rights to an education according to their 
abilities, there isno way on God’s earth 
that their achievements can be equal, 
no matter how much one wishes that 
were so. 

The question clearly comes down to 
this: do we do our best to educate those 
who can benefit themselves and their 
society the most in our regular classes, 
or do we now sacrifice the majority as 
well as the talented and gifted for the 
sake of the developmentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped? 4 
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Authentic 
Jefferson Cup. 


From the Stieff Bicentennial 
Collection. 


In 1810, Thomas Jefferson designed 
a handsome, roundbottomed drinking 
cup. He commissioned a Virginia silver- 
smith to craft eight cups in silver lined 
with gold. Jefferson treasured them 
highly, and bequeathed seven to his 
daughter for her children. 

Stieff faithfully reproduced the 
eight-ounce Jefferson Cup (as well as 
two-ounce miniatures), for you and 
your family. It is the only authentic re- 
production available—truly something 
to treasure and hand down. 

In sterling (with or without gold 


lining) and pewter. Sig 
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by Patrick Duffy 


Virginia gave to the American 
Revolution a bold commander in 
Washington, a spirited orator in 
Henry and a gifted genius in 
Jefferson. Yet for advice and 
approval, these men turned to 
George Mason, Constitutionalist 
and father of our Bill of Rights. 
Few men who have served their 
country as brilliantly, have been 
so totally ignored by its history. 


When talking about American history, if you should ask 
friends whether or not they’ve heard of George Mason, chances 
are you will draw a blank, even from the most well-informed. 
Mention that this great American, friend and advisor to 
Washington, Henry and Jefferson, was also the father of our 
Bill of Rights, and you will invariably be rewarded with a 
sheepish admission of ignorance, supplemented with a tentative 
reference to the Mason-Dixon Line. 

It is a strange quirk of history that the name of an English 
Surveyor (whose stay in America was limited to a few 
undistinguished years) should come to mind rather than George 
Mason, his contemporary, who was the most important 
constitutionalist of the revolutionary period. For Mason’s 
devoted struggle to the rights of the common man, and his long 
and patriotic service to Virginia, the colonies, and finally the 
new federal government, is one of the most inspiring stories of 
Revolution history. Yet it is a story that is almost entirely 
unknown. 

There are several reasons why history books have ignored 
him. One is the fact that Mason by nature was essentially a 
private person, and had little taste for politics. A great deal of 
his life he suffered long and severe bouts of the gout, which 
kept him close to home. But it was, perhaps, the fact that he left 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia, refusing to sign 
that now famous document because it failed to include a bill of 
rights and because he felt that it sanctioned continued slavery; 


Photography by Patrick Duffy 


Left: George and Ann Mason (from oil portraits hanging in Gunston Hall) 
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that more than anything, sealed his fate in oblivion. 

Mason left the convention with a broken heart, and 
returned to his great plantation with a vow never to return to 
the political arena. Instead, he brought his cause to the 
people in debates that rocked the colonies. He lived just long 
enough to see final victory, as his great Virginia Declaration 
of Rights became the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution. We know them better today as our Bill of 
Rights. 

But what about Jefferson? Didn’t he write the 
Declaration and the Constitution? The answer is yes, in their 
final form. Certainly Jefferson’s work of genius is not at all 
diminished by Mason’s, for Jefferson added to them with 
eloquence. But it was Mason who conceived the basic 
philosophy of government, who wrote the original drafts for 
the Colony of Virginia and who later worked with 
Washington, Jefferson, Lee and Henry to debate and perfect 
them at the federal level. First, he committed to paper the 
basic principles of English law: the right of trial by jury, to be 
secure at home from unreasonable search and seizure, the 
writ of habeas corpus, et cetera. But he also added new 
notions. For one, that ‘‘. . . the freedom of press is one of the 
great bulwarks of liberty, and can never be restrained but by 
despotic governments.”’ For another, that ‘‘. . . all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, according to 
the dictates of conscience.” It is, indeed, difficult to imagine 
our Constitution without these great concepts. Yet, had it not 
been for George Mason, it is very probable they would not be 
there today. 

On the map of Virginia, Drogue’s Neck looks very much 
like it did then: a long, flat finger of land jutting into the 
Potomac, just twenty miles south of Mount Vernon. Like the 
Masons, those who settled there in the early 17th century, 
established tiny outposts of British enterprise and culture. 
That part of Virginia grew into a series of huge plantations, 
of five and ten thousand acres. The Mason estate was one of 
these, and had some 90 slaves to manage the house and 


crops, which consisted mostly of corn 
and tobacco. It was here that George 
was born in 1725, and it was here that 
he would build his new mansion, 
Gunston Hall, in 1758 and begin his 
great political and philosophical work 
in America. 


George Mason had no formal law 
training. Never licensed to practice or 
admitted to the bar, his astute and 
well-read approach to legal problems 
nevertheless led people all his life to 
think of him as a lawyer. Before he was 
30, the young planter became Justice 
of the Peace for Fairfax County and 
had a brief taste of life as a burgess, in 
1759. It was not to his liking. He found 
the private exchange of influence, and 
the often pointless oratory, 
irresponsible and stupid. This 


reluctance to serve in public office was to make his whole life. 
He served only when he was unable to resist the most 
insistent pressure from friends. Yet, at 40, we find him 
entrenched as one of the leading men in Virginia. 

Since the age of 21, Mason and Washington had been 
friends and neighbors. The two roamed the countryside, on 
horseback, shooting and talking politics. Later, when both 
young men had the similar responsibilities of managing their 
own huge plantations, they jointly surveyed the boundaries 
of their land holdings. In summer, they exchanged prize 
produce and theories on cultivation. Autumn found them 
hunting together. Throughout all of their early years, both 
served as vestrymen in the Pohick church which was located 
an equal distance between Gunston Hall and Mount Vernon. 

If England had not tinkered with the old colonial system, 
George Mason might have lived out his days as a gentleman 
planter, taking only occasional notice of the colonial scene of 


Below: The formal gardens at Gunston Hall, as they looked during Mason's 
day; Gunston Hall, located 20 miles south of Mt. Vernon in Virginia. 
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his day. But British leaders stepped so 
often on colonial toes that facing the 
wrath of the colonies was inevitable. 
After the year 1763, British policy 
leaped from crisis to crisis, assuring 
colonial unity. 

The Stamp Act really started it all. It 
was the first important symbol of the 
power struggle. In Virginia, Patrick 
Henry and Richard Lee were the fore- 
most spokesmen of the resistance. 
Henry supplied the fiery oratory while 
Lee represented the radical patriot 
group. But if these two occupied center 
stage, George Mason was in the 
promptor’s box. Mason, joining his 
friends in the Fairfax County Bur- 
gesses, drafted a plan that would 
permit debtors and landlords to side- 
step the use of the stamps, thereby 
avoiding the tax. Finally, as a help to 
her own merchants, rather than as a 
concession to the colonies, England 
finally repealed the Stamp Act. There 
was rejoicing in the colonies but it was 
short-lived. The Townsend Acts fol- 
lowed, imposing further duties, and 
Mason and his friends knew that they 
were as much under British yoke as 
ever. Finally, in 1768, the British, 
without warning, landed troops in 
Boston. A grim prospect now faced the 
colonies — regulation backed with 
muskets. 

From Gunston Hall, Mason drafted a 
set of resolutions, severely limiting the 
importation of British goods. Mrs. 
Mason and her neighbors refused to 
wear gowns imported from England, 
and she dressed herself and the house- 
hold in homespun, woven on the plan- 
tation. 

In 1773, Mason’s speculation of 
future British policy, was interrupted 
by a tragic blow. His beloved wife, 
Ann, died after a short illness. He now 
felt that he must function as both father 
and mother to his nine children. He 
isolated himself at Gunston Hall and 
busied himself with the study of colo- 
nial land laws, in an effort to support 
Virginia’s claim to the great Northwest 
Territories. 

But, if his work on the Territory was 
all-consuming, it was the shock of the 
Boston Tea Party that brought him out 
of mourning. Action now became the 
watchword all along the Potomac. 
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Mason, at the urging of Washington, 
took a seat in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses. He set about immediately 
to draft a 24-point resolution meant for 
the Crown, including one that pro- 
claimed June Ist, the effective date of 
the closing of the port of Boston, as a 
day of prayer and fasting. Besides 
Mason’s resolves, Jefferson, who, of 
course, was also a Virginian, planned to 
present his own at Williamsburg, but 
he became ill, and Patrick Henry pre- 
sented them for him. After due con- 
sideration, Mason’s resolves were 


Mason left the convention 
with a broken heart, 
and returned to his great 
plantation with a vow 
never to return to the 
political arena. Instead, 
he brought his cause to 
the people in debates that 
rocked the colonies. 
He lived just long enough 
to see final victory, 
as his great Virginia 
Declaration of Rights 
became the first ten 
amendments to the 
Constitution. We know 
them better today as 
our Bill of Rights. 


voted and accepted as the “‘. . . most 
clearly stated, moderate and represen- 
tative of public opinion.” 

“The pen of the revolution,” as 
Jefferson would later call Mason, had 
written its first words. 

Although officially the Colony of 
Virginia’s response only, Mason’s re- 
solves went far toward influencing the 
other colonies. 

The grey smoke over Lexington 
Green now made it clear that arms 
would decide the issue. Washington 
took command of the infant Continental 
Army, which created a vacancy in the 
county delegation to the Legislature. 
Although he tried hard to resist the 
draft, in the spring of 1775 Mason 
reluctantly kissed his children goodbye 
and drove off to Richmond. 


In the second session, it was obvious 
to all that the time for debate was over. 
Sentiment among the members was 
now for a total separation from the 
British Empire. A resolution was 
passed urging the Continental Con- 
gress to declare the colonies free. The 
Congress did just that, and the Virginia 
Convention set about to form a new 
representative government. The truth 
was the British governors were all in 
flight, in prison, or safe behind British 
guns. 

In the third session (May, 1776), it 
was resolved that a declaration of rights 
and a constitution be drafted for Vir- 
ginia. The job of drafting fell to Mason, 
and a week later he presented to the 
convention the now famous Declaration 
of Rights. 

Jefferson drew on it heavily for the 
first part of his declaration a week later 
in Philadelphia. 

Now the work on the Constitution 
started in Virginia. Still stuck in Phila- 
delphia, Jefferson was frustrated at not 
being able to take part in the Virginia 
debates. He sat down and wrote out his 
own views on a constitution, sending 
them back to Williamsburg with his 
mentor, lawyer George Wythe. By the 
time Wythe got there, however, the 
many arguments over Mason’s draft 
had already been settled. But the con- 
vention did like Jefferson’s preamble, 
which contained many of the ideas 
Jefferson had used in his Declaration of 
Independence, so they attached the 
preamble to Mason’s Constitution and 
approved it. 

Virginia now had provided America 
not only with its first declaration of civil 
rights, but its first fully-worked-out 
constitution as well, and the delegates 
left Williamsburg as citizens of a new 
government. George Mason left too, 
little realizing that the work he had left 
behind would one day become the basis 
for America’s Constitution and Bill of 
Rights, would greatly influence the 
French Revolution, and be copied in 
part by governments all over the civil- 
ized world. 

In 1787, Mason took his seat at the 
convention in Philadelphia. Madison’s 
papers tell us that he was one of the five 
most frequent speakers. An examina- 
tion of those notes shows the extent of 


the constructive influence which Mason 
exerted in the framing of our Consti- 
tution. But, it was exertion born of 
frustration. 

Until the final days, he struggled for 
the inclusion of certain changes. He 
made motion after motion. None of 
them carried. The importation of slaves 
was not stopped. A bill of rights was not 
included. With bitter disappointment 
he watched, along with fellow dele- 
gates, Edmond Randolph and Elbridge 
Gerry, as the other members affixed 
their signatures to the new Constitu- 
tion, but Mason and his friends would 
not sign. Victory was to be his in the 
end, but it would take many years of 
painful struggle. 

Mason returned to Gunston Hall with 
a broken heart resolved to retire from 
the political scene. Instead, driven on 
by his devotion to the common man, he 
began a series of debates that rocked 
the colonies. His greatest fear was a 
constitution without a bill of rights. 

The years passed for George Mason. 
His friend, Washington, now Presi- 
dent, was preparing, in April of 1789, to 
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leave for New York and his new duties. 
Mason is thought to have visited him 
before he left. Certainly he would have. 
If so, the two old friends must have 
talked about a bill of rights. It is more 
than likely that Washington would have 
assured him of his sponsorship. In any 
case, it was passed by Congress in 
Washington’s first term. 

On December 15, 1791, after its 
passage through the slow stages of rati- 
fication, the 11th state gave its ap- 
proval, and Mason’s Bill of Rights 
became the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. Vic- 
tory at last. It must have been a glorious 
moment for the tired old fighter. He 
died only months later. 

The reluctant warrior, the Virginia 
planter, had but a brief view of the 
glory and the growth of a great nation. 
Its growth began with seeds he helped 
plant: the God-given, natural rights of 
men to govern and be governed in 
freedom and liberty. It would be blown 
by many ill winds, but that nation 
would prosper because of giants like 
George Mason. E 
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by Beverly Swerdlow Brown 


During the days of the American 
Revolution a woman from Massa- 
chusetts decided to join the men’s 
Continental Army. She donned male 
attire and became Robert Shurtleff, a 
private, who was eventually twice 
wounded in action. Her name was 
Deborah Sampson. 
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The Petticoat Private 


She enlisted as a man, served as a 
man and fought like a man and later 
received a full veteran’s pension from 
Congress. During her service her most 
embarrassing experience was having a 
pretty young girl fall in love with her 
assumed identity. 

Deborah was born in Plymton, near 
Plymouth in Massachusetts, on De- 
cember 17, 1760. Her families’ an- 


cestors were linked with such great 
historical people as Captain Myles 
Standish, John Alden and William 
Bradford. But by the time she was 
born, the famous figures had ended. 
Deborah’s father was a seafaring man 
and ignored his responsibilities as a 
parent. When she was five he was lost 
at sea and her mother, unable to 
support the family, divided the children 
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amongst friends and relatives. Deborah 
was shuttled back and forth until she 
was 10, whereupon she went to live in 
the home of Jeremiah Thomas, a 
worthy and conscientious man, in Mid- 
dleboro. She worked as a servant, but 
she had the motivation to better her 
position in life and taught herself to 
read — which was quite an achieve- 
ment in a time of illiteracy when girls 
were only supposed to know how to 
keep house. Deborah had a thirst for 
information and continued her educa- 
tion in the community schools. When 
she became 20 she had acquired 
enough knowledge to substitute as a 
teacher — when she was not doing her 
endless chores. 

She was an ardent lover of nature, a 
careful observer of passing events and 
had a great deal of energy. She was 
fond of adventure and wanted her own 
way regardless of the consequences. 
With the war still going on in 1782, 
Deborah decided to leave her environ- 
ment and take part in the Revolution. 
Her strong desire was to see the world 
and visit distant regions to behold 
society in new lights and under unusual 
aspects. Her desire to travel and to 
obtain a knowledge of her country 
induced her to enlist in the Continental 
Army. 

She borrowed some clothes from a 
friend named Sam Leonard and went to 
the local recruiting office where she 
joined under the name of Timothy 
Thayer. Her identity was soon revealed 
when she, as ‘‘Timothy,’’ signed the 
articles of enlistment. Someone re- 
membered that Deborah Sampson, the 
schoolteacher, had always held her pen 
in an awkward position — just as 
Timothy Thayer did then. Further in- 
vestigation brought her army career to 
an end. 

The town of Middleboro was aghast. 
Sam Leonard, whose clothes she bor- 
rowed, was so ashamed at the idea of 
what his garments covered that he 
never wore them again. The local 
Baptist Church, where Deborah was a 
devoted member, thoroughly dis- 
approved of her actions and ousted her 
from the congregation. The excom- 
municated Deborah did not suffer any 
guilty feelings and thus proceeded 
again as a man in search of adventure. 


Since she was alienated from Sam 
Leonard, she couldn’t borrow his cloth- 
ing again; but with $12.00 that she had 
saved from her wages as schoolteacher, 
she bought material and proceeded to 
sew a suit of men’s clothing for herself. 
When her wardrobe was complete, she 
wrapped a tight bandage around her 
chest, binding her breasts to achieve a 
flatter appearance. Then she donned 
her breeches, coat and hat and left 
Middleboro behind as she hiked 75 
miles to Worcester. 

Immediately, she enlisted as Private 
Robert Shurtleff in Captain George 
Webb’s Company of the 4th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment of Foot. As Private 
Shurtleff, Deborah fit in quite well with 
the troops. She was about five feet, 
eight inches tall and had a muscular 
shape developed by the hard labor she 
performed as a child. No one seemed to 
notice that she had no beard. The men 
apparently contributed ‘‘his’’ smooth 
skin to youth, and called ‘‘Robert’’ a 
“‘Blooming boy.” 

It wasn’t long before Deborah and 
her companions were plunged into the 
density of war. They were ordered to 
join Washington’s army which was 
stationed at West Point. Later the men 
were dispatched on raids to the south. 
Private Shurtleff was among the group 
who crossed the Hudson at Stony Point 
and moved south along the river to 
Harlem. Coming back through White 
Plains, the raiders became entangled 
with Tories at Tappan Bay. A clash of 
arms followed, leaving Deborah with a 
nasty saber slash across the left side of 
the head. 

Once again back at West Point, with 
her masquerade still intact, Deborah 
learned that someone had come to the 
camp looking for her. The story goes 
that her disappearance from Middle- 
boro caused great alarm. Some rela- 
tives had the notion that Deborah ran 
off with a man; others felt that she 
wanted to disown her own sex again. 
Her brother went to Maine thinking he 
would find his sister living in sin; while 
a friend traveled to West Point to locate 
the missing Deborah Sampson. The 
army heatedly denied the possibility of 
a woman in their domain and the friend 
went back to Middleboro none the 
wiser. Deborah, learning of this inci- 


dent, quickly wrote to her mother and 
informed her with great compassion 
that she had found ‘‘agreeable work” 
in a “‘large but well-regulated”’ family. 
Deborah did not lie! 

Soon, Private Shurtleff’s troop was 
sent out again on another raid down the 
Hudson, and was attacked by a party of 
Tories at East Chester. The Americans 
fought well, but Deborah had been 
knocked down by a musket ball that 
pierced her thigh. She feared to have a 
doctor examine the wound so she told 
the troop that ‘‘he’’ had been mortally 
injured and to leave ‘‘him’’ behind. 
They ignored ‘“‘his’’ request and carried 
Robert to a field dressing room. 

While the doctors were busy tending 
the more seriously injured soldiers, 
Deborah crawled off into the woods, 
and treated her wound privately. She 
hid in the dark forest for several days. 
When she was healed she returned to 
camp with the musket ball still im- 
planted in her thigh — leaving her with 
pain the rest of her life. 

Deborah was eventually sent to 
Philadelphia to serve as an orderly to 
General Patterson. An epidemic de- 
scribed as ‘‘malignant fever’’ raged 
within the city and Deborah immedi- 
ately became stricken. She waited in a 
long line with many other desperately- 
ill persons and by the time a doctor 
could attend to her needs she could no 
longer care about her chicanery. 
‘Robert’? was unconscious when a 
doctor examined ‘“‘him’’ and found 
‘‘his’’ pulse extremely faint. The doctor 
further explored ‘‘Robert’s’’ condition 
by placing his hand inside the patient’s 
shirt to check the heart — only to dis- 
cover that the ailing person was a she. 
The physician was shocked to say the 
least, but treated the victim as a special 
case (which she was). When ‘‘Robert’’ 
recovered she begged the doctor not to 
divulge her identity. He agreed for the 
time being. 

Deborah was not beautiful as a 
woman, but she did make a rather 
handsome man — attracting many 
pretty young girls who worshipped 
heroes. As ‘‘RKobert,’’ she told the 
maidens that ‘‘his’’ responsibilities be- 
longed to the war; however, the doctor 
who restored Deborah’s health was 
now convinced that he must reveal her 
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true identity. He went to General 
Patterson and confessed the well-kept 
secret to him. General Patterson was so 
overwhelmed that he didn’t know how 
to handle the situation. Gaining his 
composure, he informed General 
Washington of the hoax and left mat- 
ters up to him. Washington instantly 
made out discharge papers for Private 
Shurtleff and Deborah’s army days 
were over. 

Deborah returned to Massachusetts 
in 1783 and worked on a farm. Soon, 
she fell in love with a young farmer who 
was several years her senior. In 1784 
she married the farmer, Benjamin 
Gannett, and adapted to a new life- 
style. Eventually, she had three chil- 
dren — two daughters and one son. 

As the years passed, her life was 
quiet, unlike the one she lived as 
‘‘Robert.’’ She was often in pain from 
the musket ball that was implanted in 
her thigh. The government did allot her 
a pension of $4.00 a month as an invalid 
soldier, but to gain more money she 
went on lecture tours in the eastern 
states and spoke about her youthful 
adventures. Her speeches enlightened 
the public about her experiences as a 
private during the war. Also, she in- 
cluded the difficulties of army life and 
wore a military uniform to perform the 
Manual of Arms to enthusiastic 
audiences. 

At the age of 67 in 1827, Deborah 
died. Her husband, who was not a pros- 
perous man, got a Congressman to 
introduce a bill giving him a pension 
because of the money he spent on 
medical bills for his wife’s injury. Con- 
gress felt that Benjamin Gannett did 
not deserve to receive funds under the 
Act of 1836 ‘‘granting pensions to 
widows in certain cases’’; however, a 
committee realized that his was an 
unusual case and recommended that 
the widower be given a pension of 
$80.00 a year as restitution. Gannett 
died before he received the benefits 
and the money went to his wife’s heirs. 

Deborah Sampson played a dual role 
in life, enabling her to be remembered 
as a person determined to fight the 
Revolutionary War in a man’s army, 
and as an independent woman fulfilling 


her needs as a dutiful wife and mother. 
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...*‘I have my canoe with 
me. Like to go for a paddle 
tonight?” This, I knew, 
was my moment of 
decision. Did I choose 
terror or romance? 
Actually the very taste of 
Terror was in my mouth. 
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ANGEING? 


by Mary Van Fossen Schwab 

In that long-ago summer when I was 17, nobody had stepped on the moon. But 
it was the summer I stepped in a canoe. And for me it was ‘‘a giant step.’’ This was 
because at age 8 I had had a traumatizing experience in a rowboat on Eaglesmere 
Lake during a fiendish wind and electrical storm. The lake, usually well-behaved, 
was whipped into vicious frenzy and the boat overturned. 

After that I had no traffic with boats. Swimming I loved because in the water 
you can operate under your own steam. Even the Camden Ferry was a horror to me. 
Cowardly? Yes. But understandable, once a born coward is underwater with a boat 
and two oars beating down on her yellow-pigtailed head. But then came that 
long-ago summer... 

My parents had rented a small rustic cabin near Dingman’s Ferry, 
Pennsylvania. This cabin was perched on a thickly-wooded bank with a dock, a 
diving board and the Delaware River at our feet. Perfect, the family and the many 
visitors agreed. But for me, NO. 

You see I was one who needed ROMANCE in her life and after two endless 
weeks with not so much as a glimmer of such, I knew it was going to be a 
HORRIBLE summer. Then one despairful morning I went down to the dock for a 
swim: 

Suddenly there was this Perfectly Marvelous man! A Lehigh man, praise be! 
We swam. We talked. Laughed. He told me he was doing his sophomore year 
summer school field duty in Civil Engineering. At parting, he said, ‘‘I have my 
canoe with me. Like to go for a paddle tonight?” 
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This, I knew, was my moment of 
decision. Did I choose terror or ro- 
mance? Actually the very taste of 
Terror was in my mouth. 

“Td loveit,” Itold him. I had chosen 
Romance. 

He came that night as promised. 
Later he told me he knew the instant I 
stepped in the canoe — the way I 
stepped in — that I’d never been in one 
before. He came every night. And I 
suppose you could say he was respon- 
sible for what came next. Because my 
father decided I was a canoeing addict. 
Anda few weeks later he announced he 
had bought me a canoe. 

‘Tt arrives in Port Jervis tomorrow,’ 
he said happily and gave me that 
notable smile of his. “‘You and I, dear 
child, will bring it down river.” 

I quailed. But he looked so terrifically 
pleased with himself that I managed a 
feeble ‘‘Thank you.”’ 

Remember, please, my canoeing ex- 
perience was limited to moonlight drift- 
ings and my father’s experience was 
nil. My mother knew this. But she loved 
her husband, thought he could do any- 
thing. She stiffened her slim shoulders 
and said, ‘‘I’ll fix you a very special 
lunch.” I recall she looked pallid. The 
way I felt. 

The Perfectly Marvelous Lehigh man 
couldn’t go with us. So next morning 
there we were, the world’s two most 
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hompson 


unlikely mariners on the small Port 
Jervis pier, complete with my mother’s 
‘‘very special lunch,”’ my abject appre- 
hensions and my father’s utter confi- 
dence, plus a fishing line and bait for 
same. 

My father had a friend in Port Jervis 
who had convoyed our craft from the 
Railway Express to the pier and into the 
water. He showed extreme concern at 
the sight of the fishing line. ‘‘It’s 
impractical,’’ he said. 

‘‘No problem,’’ Father said reason- 
ably. ‘‘I’m taking the stern paddle, and 
will troll for trout.”’ 

It was such a narrow canoe. I forced 
my alleged mind on Naval heroes such 
as Lord Nelson, Admiral Dewey and 
John Paul Jones, and took my place in 
the row. Father’s friend, looking un- 
happy, waved good-bye and we were on 
our way. 

The sky was blue, the clouds snow 
white, the water smooth as velvet. 
Suddenly I felt brave as lions. I felt that 
way for all of 20 minutes. Until we 
whirled into our first very nastily- 
arranged rapids. I must say the canoe 
performed well when you consider that 
Father stopped paddling because he 
thought he’d caught a fish (he hadn’t), 
and I, of course, was at my cowardly 
worst trying to steer from the prow. But 
we made it. Then a mile later when we 
whirled into another nastily-arranged 
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rapids Father’s trolling ended — merci- 
fully his fishing line tangled with some 
form of mysterious underwater trap 
and he wasn’t able to get the thing 
loose. Also mercifully the river calmed 
and the scenery was lush and green 
with tree branches dipping low to the 
water. I began to enjoy the voyage. 

We slid past a dock where several 
children were playing. We exchanged 
waves and Father chuckled. He asked 
me did I realize Indians once roamed 
those wooded shores, skimmed this 
river in their birchbark canoes, their 
tomahawks and arrows at the ready? 

“Look at the sky!’’ I interrupted, my 
voice a croak of dread. That sky so blue 
a short time before had gone to a deep, 
menacing indigo. Thunder rumbled too 
near. 

‘* Just one of those summer storms,” 
Father replied blithely. (Nothing 
scared that man.) ‘‘Might be a good 
idea though if we headed to shore. Just 
in case . . .’’ Even as he spoke the 
heavens broke open in sheets of rain, 
lightning bolts aimed straight at us. 
Ferocious winds ‘‘rocked the boat,” 
indeed. 

Well, no credit to our nautical skill, 
we did make it to the shoreline of a 
steep bank which was an obstacle 
course of rocks and underbrush replete 
with stinging brambles which I was 
sure concealed CRAWLING THINGS. I 
kept wishing I had been born one of 
those Indians (a Brave, of course) who 
had roamed these woods, with a feather 
on my head and a nice reliable toma- 
hawk in my shaking hand! 

‘‘Damn!’’ That was Father. He had 
stumbled against a tree stump and the 
canoe lurched heavily. Then he was 
saying, ‘‘Let’s use this stump to prop 
one end of the canoe.”’ We did. And it 
was no mean feat turning it over. After 
that we scrambled up some of the 
smaller rocks making a mound and 
propped up the other end. And then 
there we were crouched (and I do mean 
crouched) under shelter. Oh, well, 
shelter of the sort where rain is drum- 
ming over your head and cascades into 
the ground so you have slithers (don’t 
question that word, I like it) of mud 
oozing in on you. 

Thunder and lightning boomed and 
flashed. My yellow top-knot, blue mid- 


die blouse, skirt and tennis shoes were 
a sodden mess. Unexpectedly I 
thought, “Why, it’s fun.” 

We opened Mother’s box of ‘‘Special 
Lunch,” which Father had carried 
along with his end of the canoe. Food 
was on the damp side, but weren’t we 
all! Tasted wonderful. I was on my 
second ham sandwich when we heard 
this scufflirfg sound in the underbrush, 
a whine and then the most bedraggled- 
looking English Bull Terrier crowded in 
with us. Under his coating of mud you 
could guess he was white and tan. His 
nice, ugly, scrunched-up face wore a 
look of terrible anxiety — as if he ex- 
pected to be kicked out. 

‘‘Welcome, friend,’’ Father said and 
handed him a sandwich. The dog ate it 
ravenously. His look of anxiety 
lessened a bit. He wore no collar and 
his body showed near starvation. 

“A homeless dog,” Father mur- 
mured, and handed him another sand- 
wich. 

Right away I knew he was no longer 
homeless because my father was a 
pushover for a homeless anything. 
‘‘Good dog,” I said, ‘‘welcome to the 
family.’’ And I wondered how much of 
a canoeist he was. (I was to find out.) 

“We’ll name him Orphy,’’ Father 
was saying, ‘‘short for ‘Orphan of the 
Storm’,’’ and handed our new relative a 
fat chocolate cupcake. 

“Hi, folks,” a booming voice said, 
and there was Mr. B., one of our 
Dingman’s Ferry neighbors, peering in 
at us. ‘‘Sheltering from the rain?”’ 

A redundant question if ever I heard 
one. Orphy didn’t like it either. His 
disagreeable growl undertoned 
Father’s kindly reply, ‘‘That’s right, 
Mr. B.”’ 

‘Don’t mind rain myself,” Mr. B 
said, snugly protected by an oilskin 
jacket. 

I shoved drowned hair out of my 
eyes. ‘‘Me too,” I told him, oh, so 
sweetly, ‘‘especially if the rain is wet.”’ 

‘Think it'll stop soon?” Father put 
in hastily. He never trusted me when I 
spoke so sweetly. 

Mr. B. gave a poisonously cheerful 
laugh. ‘‘Like we say around here, it 
always has.”’ And before either Orphy 
or I could bite him, he added, ‘‘Well, so 
long folks. Mind you don’t get your feet 


wet,” and left us. 

‘*Sometimes,’’ Father murmured 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t care much for the 
human race.”’ 

The storm ended as suddenly as it 
had come. Getting down the river bank 
was swifter than getting up. We 
skidded down at quite a clip. Once we 
had the canoe afloat (no small effort) 
and ourselves aboard, Father placed 
Orphy in the middle. But Orphy wanted 
his paws and head to hang over the 
side. Father finally had to give him an 
authoritative biff on his poor starved 
rear and then he sat as ordered. 

The rain-washed trees had a freshly- 
laundered look, the air smelled of 
freshly-soaked earth and the sky was 
back to the bluest blue with white puffs 
of clouds. Mud-stained and muscle- 
wrenched as I was, I felt GREAT. 
Orphy sighed, stretched out his bony 
length and slept. ‘‘Less than a mile now 
and we’re home,” Father said as we 
slid past the tall bluff at Milford. ‘‘Glad 
you’re a canoe owner?” he asked. 
‘‘Thrilled,’’ I answered and meant it! 
We had one more rapids to go and when 
we hit the terrifying stretch of naviga- 
tion I managed with barely a shudder. 
And then ’round the next bend in the 
river I saw our dock. Mother was there 
and so was the P.M. Lehigh man. 

I sat straighter. Drake, sighting his 
home shores, after vanquishing The 
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Armada, couldn’t have had a greater 
sense of ACCOMPLISHMENT. Behind 
me Orphy gave a happy, wide-awake 
bark. And now we heard Mother: 

Lehigh shouted, ‘‘Hullo, sailors!” 

Exactly then Orphy decided to swim 
the rest of the way. He rose to his four 
feet with a violent jump, flung himself 
against the side of our so narrow canoe, 
took another and more violent jump 
against the side and plunged into the 
water. We went with him, the canoe 
turned over and on us. 

Ah, me! Not my favorite position — 
under water plus a canoe. Swimming is 
one thing. Doing it from the before- 
mentioned position is something else 
again. After three very long lifetimes, I 
surfaced. So did Father. 

‘*T dove for you,’’ he said and he wore 
a look of anguish cum joy. 

Lehigh rose beside him. He wore 
complete field-duty attire. ‘“Darling!”’ 
(And was that ever a heavenly sur- 
prise!) 

Mother, hauling Orphy from the 
water by the scruff of his so-thin neck, 
called on a sob, ‘“‘Amen!”’ 

I gulped two pints of Delaware River. 
‘‘Greetings,’’ I gulped. And achieved 
instant grandeur: ‘‘Anyone for 
canoeing?” m 
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Photography by Jeff Cadman 


Top Row: Bert Daikeler; Bucks County Playhouse in New Hope; 
Mitch Graff and summer apprentices work on lighting; Ralph Miller. 
Bottom Row: Ralph Miller directs Christine Eubank, choreographer, 
and Jeffrey B. Shafer; Ray Daikeler; Jane Royal on headsets and 
Vicki Allender on light board; set designer A. Clark Duncan, right, 


with John Patrick Mahoney, Jr.; Mitch Graff 


by Bobbe Binder 


On March 9, 1977 Bert Daikeler, Ray 
Daikeler, and Ralph Miller purchased 
the Bucks County Playhouse for 
$200,000. The historic gristmill, lo- 
cated in New Hope, will have owner 
management for the first time in ten 
years. 

The history of the Playhouse has 
been one of overwhelming success and 
overwhelming failure. Even in its early 
stages it was a constant battle for sur- 
vival. Opening night 38 years ago was a 
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mad scramble of getting all the seats 
firmly anchored before the audience 
arrived, not to mention the financial 
difficulties which plagued its very birth. 

Considering the precarious back- 
ground of the Playhouse, what leads 
the new owners to believe they can 
make it work? ‘‘We all possess a 
capacity for dreaming without re- 
straint,” states Bert Daikeler. Along 
with those ‘‘dreams’’ are seemingly 
limitless amounts of hard work and 
dedication. 

The Daikeler brothers are partners in 


Daikeler Associates, a successful North 
Wales company, which deals as a 
manufacturers representative for auto- 
motive test equipment. Ralph Miller, a 
Warrington resident, has been director 
of Now Time Productions for the last 
seven years. 

The resident production company for 
the Playhouse, RAM III, includes Bert 
Daikeler, Ralph Miller, and Mitch 
Graff. Mitch is a salesman whose office 
is based in New York. Because of his 
job commitments, he is the one least 
able to spend time at the theatre. 


PER LIVES 


The group first came together with 
their involvement in Now Time Singers. 
Ralph was the first to become a mem- 
ber when he joined as accompanist, and 
soon became director of the group. 
Mitch joined to sing in the tenor 
section. Bert was an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the audience who offered to fill 
the position of narrator when the 
position became open. Ray started as 
technical coordinator, but soon moved 
to the tenor section. 

In 1974 the Now Time Singers formed 
a production company to perform such 


AGAIN! 


shows as ‘‘Jesus Christ Superstar.” It 
was in the spring of 1975 that the show 
was first presented at the Bucks County 
Playhouse. The show was such a suc- 
cess that the company was invited to 
return the following year. 

‘‘My interest in theatre began when I 
was in college,” says Ralph. ‘‘When I 
graduated I went up to the Playhouse to 
ask Lee Yopp for a job. I was willing to 
do anything. He wouldn’t even let me 
sweep the theatre for free! I was very 
disappointed at the time and became 
determined to someday return to the 


Playhouse. Returning as star in a show 
I was also directing was quite an over- 
whelming experience.” 

When Now Time returned to the 
Playhouse in the spring of ’76, they 
learned that the contracted summer 
company had broken its lease. One 
evening (gathered in Mitch’s living 
room), Bert, Ralph and Mitch decided 
“Why can’t WE be the resident sum- 
mer company!’’ The three formed the 
production company RAM III, Ltd. and 
presented a budget and program to the 
Playhouse board. 

‘‘The BCP, Inc. board asked us if we 
could come up with $4,000 needed as a 
down payment for the season. I had no 
idea where it would come from, but I 
answered YES;’’ says Bert. You can 
still detect the amazement in his voice 
that he really made such a statement, 
having no idea where they would find 
the money for the down payment or 
funds needed to start the season. 

Bert must have somehow convinced 
the BCP, Inc. board that their program 
would work, because the RAM III bid 
was accepted with only six weeks until 
the season began. 

It was a mad scramble to hold audi- 
tions, set rehearsals, plan publicity, 
order tickets, make decisions, and plan 
budgets with no background experi- 
ence. The six weeks were hectic and the 
rest of the summer remained equally 
hectic. John Crowley returned as Ad- 
ministrative Director, a capacity in 
which he had served for many years at 
the Playhouse. His knowledge and ex- 
pertise became the guiding light of the 
young production company. 

RAM III's first season at the Bucks 
County Playhouse was the most suc- 
cessful in recent history. However at 
the end of the season, their contract 
was not renewed. BCP, Inc. decided 
they would run the theatre year-round 
themselves. 

The fall season got off to a good start, 
but went rapidly downhill. Around De- 
cember the board decided they just 
couldn’t make the theatre work and 
decided to sell the facility. ‘‘It was 
through our disappointment of not 
having our summer contract renewed 
that led us to submit a bid on purchas- 
ing the theatre,” says Ray. 

A new partnership was formed for 
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the proposed purchase, and Ray 
Daikeler joined the venture. Much of 
the RAM III off season work is done in 
the Daikeler office. ‘‘Since I was always 
there, and becoming more and more in- 
volved, it was a natural step for me to 
join and take an even more active 
part,” states Ray. 

The purchase was fulfilled and new 
plans began. RAM III is now the resi- 
dent company and for the first time in 
ten years the theatre is being operated 
by owner-management. 

‘‘The theatre has not been an artistic 
flop, but a financial flop,’ declares 
Bert. This was stated in one way or 
another by all of the new manage- 
ment. ‘‘Artistic people are rarely finan- 
cially responsible people,’’ says Ray. 
‘‘We feel our group is a happy marriage 
of both artistic and business talent.” 

Each seems to have a surprising 
amount of both business and artistic 
sense. All RAM decisions are madeasa 
group. ‘‘We don’t all always agree,”’ 
admits Mitch, ‘‘but we eventually all 
compromise on what is best for the 
organization.” 
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Relocation problems? 


We find homes 
for executives 


Individualized 
personal attention 


to a wide range of 
living requirements 
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Again auditions were announced and 
held for the month of February. Out of 
400 who auditioned, the company was 
narrowed to 23 talented, exuberant, 
regional actors and actresses who will 
form the nucleus of all casting. 

“With the size of the theatre, we 
cannot afford to have name stars on a 
regular basis. Stars do provide pub- 
licity, which is good. However, usually 
their artistic appeal is not to the general 
public,” states Bert. 

Because of the size of the theatre, 
453 seats, ‘‘we must use regional talent 
so we can offer the people that attend 
good theatre at reasonable and realistic 
prices,” Ray says. ‘‘All of the shows 
are family oriented. Once again our 
summer season presents a selection of 
musical shows.”’ 

Behind the scenes an army of people 
put in endless hours of hard work. To 
provide the needed manpower, an ap- 
prentice program has been instituted. 
These are unsalaried positions for 
which each participant has a signed 
apprentice agreement stating their 
commitment and expected duties. 


MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 


These applications were sent to 
everyone who auditioned and was not 
accepted into the company. They were 
offered the opportunity to work, with- 
out salary, in the chorus, manning the 
concession stand, building sets, assist- 
ing with make-up, general mainten- 
ance, technical operations, and usher- 
ing. There are currently almost 100 
apprentices. People call regularly to 
ask to apply. 

The apprentices are all supervised by 
regular staff who are salaried people. 
They are responsible for providing a 
teaching situation and as the appren- 
tices’ capabilities develop they have 
the opportunity to reach a paying posi- 
tion as they become available. 

A theatre like the Playhouse is very 
dependent on volunteers. ‘‘If it had to 
depend on an all-paid staff, the finan- 
cial burden would be so great that it 
would go under,’’ declares Ralph 
Miller. Ralph has been in contact with 
Penn State on instituting an accredited 
apprentice program. This would pro- 
vide college credit to qualified appli- 
cants. 
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The capacity for dreaming without 
restraint . . . what do all the tomorrows 
hold for the Bucks County Playhouse? 
The new owners all have plans for 
building it into a healthy asset to the 
theatre community. They feel very con- 
fident it will support itself by providing 
theatre that the public will support 
through their attendance. 

Each also has his own special dream. 
For Mitch Graff, ‘‘I want to teach tech- 
nical theatre and set construction. That 
is a fine art that is rarely taught prop- 
erly, and it is such an important part of 
the theatre.”’ 

‘Video equipment is one of the first 
purchases I would like to make,’’ Ralph 
Miller says. ‘‘I would like to be able to 
tape shows to show the cast just what 
they are doing on stage. It would also 
be excellent for the Drama Festival.” 
The Drama Festival is an annual spring 
event. Area schools present half-hour 
plays which are viewed by two judges. 
A critique is given to help students 
develop their stage abilities. Awards 
are presented in various categories for 
outstanding performances. This year 
78 schools participated over eight days. 
Next year they are planning to run the 
program for three weeks. 

‘*Somehow I'd like to find a way to 
reach the untapped resources here in 
the community, the children and the 
older talent,’’ states Ray Daikeler. ‘‘I 
plan to contact local drama coaches and 
request that they make us aware of any 
exceptional talent in their schools. 
Through careful digging, I also want to 
seek the housewife and businessman 
who have dreamed of being on stage (or 
perhaps performed when they were 
younger and gave it up) and have them 
step forward.” 

‘‘T want to establish to the public that 
what we say we will present WILL BE 
THERE!’ declares Bert Daikeler. 
‘*Too often in the past people have been 
disappointed here, we plan to change 
that image.”’ 

With all of the dreaming they realize 
that the practical things must come 
first. The theatre must operate in the 
black. To date all receipts (subscrip- 
tions, theatre parties, mail orders, and 
advance sales) are double last year at 
this same time. Once they are making 

(Continued on next page) 
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Phone: 355-3535 


ANNUAL 
SUMMER 
SALE IN 
PROGRESS 
STOREWIDE 


20% TO 50% OFF 


Here are a few examples: 


BEDROOM 


Save 26% 

Antique Pine bedroom, triple-dresser, 
perfume bar mirror, chest on chest, 
bed and night stand. 


Reg. Price $958-60° NOW $699.00 
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SA C 


Save 30% 

Stanley traditional dining room suite, 
large breakfront with light, pedestal 
extension table, 4 side chairs, 2 arm 
chairs-cane back. 


Reg. Price -$1940-007 NOW $1399.00 


SOFA 


Save 39% 
Traditional curved sofa, hand tufted 
back, covered in LaFrance antique velvet. 


Reg. Price $64400 NOW $399.00 


DINING ROOM Xs 
À 


En Sfeelhwood 


Furniture » Bedding « Carpets 
45 Second St. Pike Southampton, Pa. 


Mon. Wed. Fri. 9 pm 
Tue. Thurs. Sat. 5 pm 
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money, renovations and repairs must 
begin. This list seems endless; the 
building must be insulated both for 
summer heat loss and winter heat 
retention; the air-conditioning is a con- 
stant problem and in serious need of 
repair; the plumbing must be re- 
modeled. The addition of a balcony 
would raise the seating capacity by 
another 100 seats. This could increase 
revenue and still have the theatre 
retain its closeness. The size of the 
parking lot is another problem that still 
seeks a solution. 

And so a new group takes up resi- 
dence at the Bucks County Playhouse 
. . . they seem to have the right com- 
bination of business, financial, and 
artistic talent. As this article was com- 
pleted I had just been a guest at the 
official opening night. John Crowley 
walked onto the stage and the 38th 
season of the one-time gristmill was a 
reality. The curtain went up, the orch- 
estra played the opening number, elec- 
tricity was in the air, and there was the 
thrill of a new beginning. 

Writer’s comments: 

Throughout my interviews, I tried to 
listen only to the facts. To listen with an 
ear tuned to hearing any self-seeking 
on the part of the new owners. The 
order of my interviews were Bert 
Daikeler, Ralph Miller, Ray Daikeler, 
and Mitch Graff. By the time I reached 
Mitch, I found each equally anxious to 
share their excitement; their plans; 
their commitment to themselves, their 
families, each other, and the commun- 
ity. It was impossible to state only fact. 

Can you imagine going to the theatre 
box office to purchase tickets for 
‘‘Jesus Christ Superstar’’ (which 
played for a limited engagement to 
capacity audiences again this spring), 
and having the star of the show, the 
director of the show and one of the new 
owners of the theatre standing there in 
cut off blue jeans selling you those 
tickets! 

All four have shown, to this writer, 
that those dreams they have will come 
true. And the ones who will benefit the 
most will be the theatre-goers. I feel for 
each and every one of us a very im- 
portant event has taken place in New 
Hope and the historic little gristmill wiil 
once again be filled to capacity. É 
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TAN The number of poets in an area is difficult to estimate. The known are 


| visible and can be counted, but the unknowns all too often work alone, so 


alone that they can become discouraged or even disinterested in their art. 
Such unknowns, and even those who have established a reputation in bardish 
activities, might welcome what has evolved over the past few months in Bucks 
County — in Langhorne, to be more precise — and to be exact, in Paula 
Coleman’s Old Book Store on Bellevue Avenue. 

Paula Coleman, the proprietress, has extended her hospitality in a way not 
entirely unknown in the literary world but infrequent enough to warrant 
attention. She has in recent months invited poets, known and unknown, to her 
store on one Friday night a month to meet each other, to read their works, and 
to exchange criticism and general conversation. 

In a way, the idea of a monthly meeting of the poets of Bucks County was 
born in London a few years before World War I, when Harold Munro (editor of 
Georgian Poetry, 1912; The Poetry Review, 1912; Poetry and Drama, 1913-14, 
and The Chapbook, 1919-1925) opened the door of his Poetry Bookshop not 
only to the general public but to poets as well. The general public became 
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Left: Paula Coleman, proprietress of Coleman’s Old Book Store. 
Below: Poets gather to read their works and to exchange criticism and general conversation. 
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The State Theatre of Pennsylvania 


Bucks County 
Playhouse 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 18938 
215-862-2041 


Under the Direction of RAM III Ltd. 


1977 SUMMER SEASON SHOWS 


WEST SIDE STORY 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
A brilliant classic of the musical theatre! 
JUNE 28 through JULY 10 and AUGUST 2 through AUGUST 7 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE 


A delightful, witty, loving spoof of oldtime favorites! 
Remember Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy?! 
Bubbles with music and mirth — wonderful fun! 

JULY 12 through JULY 24 and AUGUST 23 through AUGUST 28 


CAROUSEL 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
One of the most popular musicals of all time! 


JULY 26 through JULY 31 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
by RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 
An enchanting true story of love, adventure and faith 
— the fourth longest-running Broadway musical! 


AUGUST 9 through AUGUST 21 and SEPTEMBER 6 through SEPTEMBER 11 


OH COWARD! 
J 
Words and Music by NOEL COWARD 
A nostalgic, fun tribute to the witty lyrics 
and memorable music of the incomparable Noel Coward! 


AUGUST 30 through SEPTEMBER 4 (limited engagement — one week only) 


Tuesday through Friday — 8:30, Saturday —5and9, Sunday — 7:30 
Wednesday and Sunday — 2 o'clock (No Saturday Matinees) 


Evenings: 
Matinees: 


Scale of Prices (including New Hope borough tax): 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sun.: $6, $5./Fri. & 5 PM Sat.: $7, $6./9 PM Sat.: $8, $7. 
Wed., Sun. Matinees: $5.50, $4.50 


SEASON SUBSCRIPTIONS: 50c discount for any 5 or more dates. FREE RE- 
SERVED PARKING. Complimentary ticket for a NOW TIME SINGERS Concert and 
Party at the end of the season plus more! Call (215) 862-2041 for details. 
THEATRE PARTIES — Discounts for groups of 20 to 453. 
Subscription and Group discounts apply to top price tickets only, and not for Sat. 
MAIL ORDERS: Bucks County Playhouse, Dept. E, New Hope, PA 18938. 
Enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope with check. 


PHONE ORDERS: Call the Box-Office at (215) 862-2041. 
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customers to an extent, but the poets 
were too poor to purchase much of any- 
thing. While Munro sold books of 
poetry (and only books of poetry) for a 
living, he became the host of such 
youngsters as T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, 
Robert Frost, Wilfred Owen and 
Edward Thomas — to name but a few. 
Munro himself became a minor poet, 
but, alas, The Poetry Bookshop eventu- 
ally went bankrupt. 

The reputations as poets of the young 
men who met in London’s Poetry Book- 
shop are so well established that they 
cannot be denied pages in any anthol- 
ogy; however, just how much the 
opportunity of meeting in the bookshop 
enabled these poets to gain recognition 
cannot be determined. 

Whether the poets now meeting in 
Coleman’s Old Book Store will ever 
approach the success of Eliot, Pound, 
Frost, Owen or Thomas is as unknown 
as they themselves are today. It matters 
little, after all. What matters (at this 
point) is that these contemporary poets 
of Bucks County, who range in age from 
18 to 56, are now able not only to enjoy 
each others’ company and conversation 
but gain the benefits of critical com- 
mentary from people who not only 
appreciate poetry but understand it. 

So they trickle into Coleman’s Old 
Book Store — these fledgling poets. 
They come from Warminster, Levit- 
town, Langhorne, Penndel, New Hope, 
Holland, Richboro. They come alone, 
by twos, threes; they come on foot, in 
automobiles, by motorcycle; and they 
group themselves in most unlikely 
patterns, between 7:30 and 8:00 p.m. 
They are (to borrow from Melville) ‘‘an 
ungodly, godlike crew.’’ Poets, in the 
popular mind, are supposed to be 
‘“‘weird,’’ anda few of the group may fit 
the popular view, but listening to their 
poetry (with eyes shut) will stimulate — 
and what else may be asked of poetry? 
Others appear much like any other 
specimen of humanity would appear 
while mowing his lawn, going to 
church, tothe fights or to the ballgame, 
or delivering the mail along any route in 
Bucks County. 

The poets gather, at any rate, and 
they glance at the books lining the walls 
— just glance, most of them, though a 
few take a book or two in their hands, 


and fewer still purchase one or two. 
They melt, eventually, into the back 
room, where they assume positions 
appropriate to comfort, though comfort 
becomes, among them, a personal 
thing. They sit or lounge or even lie 
prone, roughly in a circle or, maybe, an 
oblong. A few stools and chairs are also 
occupied, disrupting whatever axial 
balance might otherwise be achieved. 

New arrivals are introduced inform- 
ally. They do not (cannot) remember 
the names they hear. Who can under 
such circumstances? They are, how- 
ever, made to feel that they are wel- 
come. They are put at ease. Ease seems 
the hallmark of the group. Anyone 
present should feel free to express 
ideas, criticize what is read, and ask 
questions, but — and perhaps the fact 
should be stressed — no one need 
express ideas; no one need criticize 
what is read, and no one need ask ques- 
tions. A shy person (and shy poets have 
been known to exist) listening, may 
learn more about poetry and the criti- 
cism of it. Such a person need not worry 
about periods of silence: they are rare. 

A volunteer reads his poem — no 
lack of volunteers is apparent — and 
criticism commences. The criticism, for 
the most part, is good, often percep- 
tive, even erudite. Sometimes it is 
cutting, brutal — only, however, if the 
poet seems psychologically ready to 
learn from straightforward criticism. ‘‘I 
don’t like it!’ someone might say, and 
the opinion will be accepted only if 
justification follows. Justification of 
appreciation is also expected. Theor- 
izing is permitted but vapid theorizing 
is soon squashed. Laughter is not dis- 
couraged, is in fact welcomed, but is 
jarring if not apropos. Those in attend- 
ance enjoy themselves; the evening is 
not grueling but happy. If it is not, the 
unhappy do not return. The poets, on 
the other hand, return month after 
month. They bring friends. The group 
grows. 

Already folklore is forming. One 
early member moved to Colorado; how- 
ever, he is still heard at the meetings. 
Creating his poems in far Colorado, he 
tapes them, sends them to Coleman’s 
Book Store, then, by the magic of 
modern science, listens to the com- 
ments offered by return tape. The 


Poetry is, after all, a form 
of communication, and if 
the poet wishes to succeed, 
he must face the test 
of the reading public. 


meetings have had also what may be 
called untoward events; for instanc¢, 
one young lady began her attack of 
appendicitis at one. Notwithstanding 
the unpoetic nature of an attack of 
appendicitis, the fact that she com- 
menced it at a meeting at Coleman’s 
Old Book Store may become a footnote 
in poetic history. 

Poetry is, after all, a form of com- 
munication, and if the poet wishes to 
succeed, he must face the test of the 


reading public. Even Emily Dickinson 
faced such an ultimate test. True, she 
rarely sought publication, but she did 
not throw her works away either, and 
her posthumous fame is based on her 
ability to communicate timeless mes- 
sages to posterity. 

A poet who has no one with whom to 
communicate is indeed alone, a lonely 
poet. Almost he does not exist. Such 
poets may find at the monthly meetings 
a needed camaraderie. Work that 
would be otherwise unread will not only 
be read but studied and dealt with criti- 
cally by people who not only enjoy 
poetry and its sounds and rhythms but 
understand poetic principles. 

There are other ways to spend a 
Friday evening, but the lonely poet 
knows that, and chooses. E 
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The Nutshell 


Guide 


by Bryna N. Paston 


WHERE TO GO FOR SUMMERTIME ACTION 


What to do, what to do. The lazy days 
of summer are here and most of us have 
a little more free time to spend on the 
fun side of life. 

If your heart’s desire is to swing ina 
hammock or read a good book under a 
maple, you don’t need me to tell you 
where to go. You’ve probably got your 
favorite backyard spot all staked out. 

But there are times when the mood 
for more activity takes hold. You look 
for a challenging golf game, feel up to 
20 laps in the neighbor’s pool, or cart 
the family off to the nearest bowling 
alley. 

Here are some suggestions on what 
to do, what to do. Why not try them on 
for size? 

In last month’s Nutshell Guide, I 
started off with tennis equipment and 
accessories only because it seems that 
everyone’s into this racket (forgive 
me!) these days. Now that you’re all 
decked out in your new tennis togs and 
your racquet has been re-strung, you 
need a place to play. 

Garden Fair Tennis on Welsh Road 
in Horsham offers five clay outdoor 
courts and eight clay indoor courts. For 
outdoor, you pay $4 per person per day 
‘and you are guaranteed 11/2 hours of 
play. Indoors, weekdays are $13 an 
hour and weekends, $15. 

There are always clinics going and in 
the summer they are less expensive. 
Excellent instruction is provided in 
small group or private lessons. Garden 
Fair also runs a junior camp from July 
18 to August 5 and it is $125 for half day 
or $200 for full, transportation in- 
cluded. 

A special Garden Fair feature is 
Mixed Doubles for Singles held Wed- 
nesday evenings in the summer. Come 
only if you are unattached, want to 
meet people and of course, enjoy 
tennis. 


The Doylestown Racquet Club at the 
junction of Rts. 313 and Pine Run Road 
is an impressive, modernly fashioned 
place. Now in its third year of opera- 
tion, it provides eight indoor and four 
outdoor courts. A special here is free 
membership and reduced court rates 
for senior citizens. 

The Doylestown Club boasts two 
automated target tennis lanes which is 
a new innovation in ball machines. 
They serve you a variety of shots with 
300 balls every 20 minutes. Member’s 
fee for target tennis is $3 per 20 
minutes, non-members $3.50 and 
senior citizens $2.50. They also have a 
children’s clinic and after that a week at 
a Pocono Mountain tennis camp. 

Park Ridge Tennis on Lower State 
Road in Doylestown is closed for the 
summer. Their 30-week indoor season 
begins on September 26. The owner, 
Jane White, is a tennis teacher and 
coach. 

Open daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
the Grundy Recreation Center in Bristol 
is the best tennis bargain around. It’s 
$2 an hour for residents of the borough 
and $3 for everyone else. 

The oldest club in America, Somer- 
ton Springs in Feasterville, is an expan- 
sive, beautifully manicured home away 
from home for summer frolic. 

They have many activities that are 
open to the public including three all- 
weather courts. Hours are 8 a.m. until 
dark and rates are weekdays before 5 
p.m.; $3 and after 5 p.m.; $3.50. 
Weekends before 5 p.m.; $4 and after 
5 p.m., the same. There are weekly 
instruction sessions for both tennis and 
golf. 

Now, if you’re into golf rather than 
tennis, try Somerton’s executive 
course; 18 holes that can be played in 
about 21/2 hours. Rates are $3 on week- 
days and $3.50 on weekends. A driving 


range and miniature golf course com- 
plete the picture. 

Another Somerton. feature is their 
40’ x 60’ heated pool that can be rented 
for parties from May to October. They 
will cater your barbecue or clam dig 
too. Doesn’t it sound marvelous? A day 
of swimming, golfing, tennis, volley- 
ball, billiards and even a sauna. Why 
not round up a group right now? 

Thunderbird Golf Course is a chal- 
lenging 18 hole course with individual 
holes having a character all their own, 
set in beautiful tree-lined Upper Bucks 
countryside. Open everyday: 7:30 till 
dark weekdays; 6:30 till dark week- 
ends. Suggested starting times week- 
ends & holidays. Tournaments 


scheduled by request. 
Ben Zucker is the pro at the Golf 


Ranch, Rts. 13 and 413 in Bristol. He’ ll 
instruct for $7 a lesson half hour in 
length, but if need be, he’ll extend the 
time at no extra charge. 

“I can’t leave them hanging,’’ Ben 
said. 

If you don’t learn in six lessons or so, 
Ben won’t take any more of your hard 
earned money, and if he’s not satisfied 
with your lesson, you don’t pay. 

The Golf Ranch has a par 3 executive 
course, a driving range with 50 pads 
and a miniature course open day and 
night. The charge there is $1; 50¢ for 
the kiddies. 

Hidden Springs Golf and Country 
Club in Horsham has both an 18 hole 
private course and an 18 hole public 
course. The public may play weekdays 
for $5.50, weekends and holidays for 
$8. At 2 p.m. daily the price goes down 
to $4.50; weekends and holidays to $6. 
Tuesday is ladies day for $4.50 and any 
day is senior citizens day for $4.50. 

Golf notable Skee Riegel heads the 
teaching staff at Hidden Springs and 
instruction is offered for ladies and 
juniors. 

Hi Point Golf Farm and Golf Course 
in Ivyland has an 18-hole chip and putt 
course, open 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. 
The fee is $2 before 7 p.m. and $2.50 
after. Miniature golf here too; 75¢ until 
7 p.m. and $1 after. Luncheon and light 
snacks are served in the restaurant. 

The Morrisville Golf Farm on Route 1 
in Morrisville (almost to Trenton) has 
two 18-hole miniature courses and an 


18-hole chip and putt course. Night 
play is big here. Bill Anderson, the pro, 
gives lessons outdoors and in and 
teaches with the use of a video tape 
machine so you can see your swing. 

Morrisville offers a special package 
of golf play and hayrides around their 
150-acre property. Perfect for groups 
and youngsters’ parties. 

At the Montgomeryville Golf and 
Country Club, Rts. 202 and 309, it’s 
public golf dawn til dusk. Memberships 
are $360 a year to play any day, and 
weekly memberships, Monday through 
Friday are $210. Greens fees are $7.75 
weekends and $5.75 weekdays. The 
practice area and putting green are 
free. If you’re not a walker, rent an 
electric cart for $10.60. Lessons are $8 
per half hour. 

In Hatfield, Twin Woods is open 
year-round all day until the sun goes 
down. It’s a nine-hole regulation 
course. Weekends and holidays after 
4 p.m. are $3; $4 before 4 p.m. Week- 
days are $3 and after 4 p.m., $2.50. 

Melody Lake right on Rt. 309 above 
Quakertown has a miniature course, 
adults $1 and kids with adults 75¢. The 
chip and putt par 3 course is $1.50. 

With the busy highway roaring by, 
you would hardly think this would be a 
quiet, attractive setting. The morning I 
was there I was quite impressed with 
the scene. You can sit at wooden tables 
and benches inside and listen to the 
juke box or try the patio outside fur- 
nished with white tables and seats. 

The dairy bar was hard to resist. 
Hotdogs for 45¢, hamburgers for 75¢, 
shakes, sundaes, and both soft and 
hard ice cream at 25¢ a dip. Don’t forget 


to drop a few coins in Melody Lake’s 
wishing well. The money goes to 
Quakertown Hospital. 

Golf Hollow Chip and Putt at 114 
Street Road in Southampton is a daily 
operation. Monday through Friday the 
price is $2 until 6:30 p.m.; Saturday and 
Sunday, it’s $2.50 until 6:30 p.m.; all 
evenings are $3. You might just drive 
by and miss this place because it’s 
down from the road. Look for the Dairy 
Queen next door. 

(Continued on page 52) 


D&D. Gallery 


129 S. Main St. 


New Hope, Pa. 


presents 


“WOOD IN MOTION” 


by 
Dorian 


Gallery Hours 
10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
or 
By Appointment 862-5514 


hunderbird 
golf course 


phone 536-9974 
trumbauersville rd. 
quakertown, penna. 


Sporty Challenging 18 Hole Public Course 
Set in the Scenic Bucks County Countryside 


SUGGESTED STARTING TIMES WEEKEND MORNINGS 
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UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 
Original Work 
of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 


Jewelry e Batik e Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 
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GAELIC SHOPS 


THE BEST OF 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


BUCHAN’S THISTLE POTTERY 


Write for catalogue to: 


P.O. Box 6 
Ay New Hope, Pa. 18938 


Shops Located in: 
New Hope, Pa. 
Lahaska, Pa. 


Ligonier, Pa. we. 
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The complete boutique for 
shoes, clothing & accessories 


THE YARD 
Street Rd. Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 Sun. 1-5 
215-794-5458 
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MARGARET MOHR 


‘‘Everyone is psychic,’’ says 
Margaret Mohr, ‘‘I’m lucky enough to 
have the ability to interpret psychic 
feelings and it’s the only thing that 
makes me different from anyone else.”’ 
Now if a ‘psychic’ (Greek for both mind 
and soul) brings up an image of witches 
and bubbling cauldrons, or of a sinister 
fraud who talks to the dead for you, 
then meeting this lovely, young and 
very religious wife and mother of three 
who lives in Furlong would be quite a 
shock for you. She has been a practicing 
astrologer for ten years and has been 
doing psychic readings and consulta- 
tions since 1971. It began as a business 
for Margaret, on her husband’s sug- 
gestion, when she found herself lectur- 
ing in the Delaware Valley after years 
of study; not only on astrology (‘‘This is 
very mathematical,’’ she says with 
faint distaste) but also on Tarot Cards 
and palmistry as well as Auras — the 
lights said to be seen by psychics 
around people which tips off character 
— and at the same time studying the 
therapeutic effect of Yoga. She first 
realized her ESP abilities while inter- 
preting astrological charts. ‘‘There 
were things I sensed that didn’t show in 
the charts; people and events that 
weren’t mathematical, but I knew them 
correctly, so it had to be psychic inter- 
pretation. I loved Tarot too, it’s a 
beautiful tool,” she says referring to 
the cards which, when dealt out, can 
explain life experiences to one who 
believes. ‘‘They are an ancient art, 
even the Hebrews knew about them. 
They were suppressed because they 
were thought to be anti-religious. But 
the gypsies kept the knowledge 
going.’’ They sure did. There is a 
tremendous interest in them now as 
there is in all psychic phenomena. For 
instance, Uri Geller, the Israeli who so 


concentrates that he can bend keys and 
start up stopped watches just by focus- 
ing on these objects on TV is getting as 
well known as Johnny Carson; this 
phenomenon is known as ‘psycho- 
kinesis.’ Edgar Cayce’s 19th century 
discoveries are having an impressive 
posthumous revival in this time of 


change and uncertainty. ‘‘People for- 
get that Benjamin Franklin was 
psychic,” Margaret Mohr says, ‘‘he 


” 


did important work in dreams. 

‘“‘But,’’ she smiles, ‘‘women are the 
natural psychics; they are intuitive. 
And this is what is developed in a 
psychic, good intuition. As for clients, 
men come to us for readings in about 
equal numbers, though. They usually 
want to know about their businesses.”’ 
‘‘But sometimes,’ she chuckles, 
‘‘they’ll make an appointment in a false 
name, and of course I know it, but I 
don’t let on. Privacy is very impor- 
tant.’’ Margaret Mohr has a delightful 
sense of humor and is very direct, yet at 
the same time is most serious about her 
work. ‘‘Some people just come in to see 
what I can pick up from their past. But 
others,” says the lady who claims to be 


about 80 percent accurate in predicting 
the future, ‘‘want to know about spe- 
cific things. Unmarried girls often want 
to know about jobs and men in their 
lives. It’s not necessarily about mar- 
riage anymore, just about men.” We 
laughed, noting this was a sign of 
changing times. ‘‘Married women 
often want to know about their hus- 
bands’ jobs or their childrens’ health,”’ 
she says, ‘‘and older people seem to 
ask about their own health and their 
spouses. Elderly people are great to 
work with, they are delighted if you can 
‘review’ their lives.” But when the 
psychic’s instincts tell her something 
bad, what does she say? “‘If I sense bad 
health for instance, I’ll tell them to get a 
checkup,’’ she answers, ‘‘but I’d never 
diagnose. I try to be positive; some 
people are in a trap so difficult, the only 
thing I can give is a little hope.” 
Margaret Mohr believes in the power of 
God, believes her special gift of psychic 
sense comes from God and believes in 
sharing it with other people. ‘‘I was 
free to study, this was my opportunity 
to develop.” Her interest in a psychic 
level of thinking first began in high 
school. ‘‘I was supposed to be shopping 
in Philadelphia, but I’d run into Polly’s 
Tea Room instead to have the leaves 
read.” The intensive study came later. 

Heaven knows there are a lot of 
frauds in this business and people who 
are desperate for support and en- 
couragement can, and oftentimes have 
been, duped by them. If you wish to 
consult a psychic, how can you avoid 
possible trouble? ‘‘If a psychic tells you 
that you must come back,” warns 
Margaret, ‘‘be wary. If you need more 
than the allotted time, most will take it 
with you right then. Also, don’t see 
anyone who asks you to bring them 
things or says there are evil spirits 
around you and promises to get rid of 
them. Get rid of the psychic instead. 
Then,” she goes on, “‘if psychics do 
advertise, it should only be a listing. 
Word of mouth will do it.” 

Unofficial statistics would seem to 
indicate that for each person who dis- 
misses the whole psychic indication, 
there is another person who feels that 
‘‘there may be something to it.” And, 
of these, many feel they may be psychic 
themselves. ‘‘People ask,’’ says one 


who is, ‘‘where do I begin, how can I 
find out for myself? To them, I say start 
with Ruth Montgomery’s In Search of 
Truth. Read it and keep going.’’ She 
remembers, ‘‘Once in the beginning of 
my career I warned a woman to ‘watch 
the left arm of her second child.’ She 
called me back three weeks later to 
report a ‘right arm hurt, wrong 
child.’ °’ Margaret advises, ‘‘It takes 
time to get confidence in your ability.” 
She herself is very drawn to a grand- 
mother she never knew but feels an 
identity with in a past life. And here 
may lie clues, she feels, to a person’s 
present situation. For instance, this 
writer has always had great fear of fire 
for no apparent reason. Margaret says, 
‘‘Maybe you experienced this in 
another life. People who will not even 
try to learn to swim, they’re so natur- 
ally afraid, may very well have drowned 
before.” 

Working with people in all situations 
is naturally fascinating work, but 
Margaret Mohr never discusses cases, 
however anonymously, as her respect 
for privacy is so strong. “‘I will tell you 
this though, I can’t be shocked.” It 
must be hard sometimes on her kids to 
have a mother who can really second 
guess them. ‘‘You know,” she ob- 
serves, ‘‘what we call ‘mother’s intui- 
tion’ is psychic ability, only we didn’t 
have a name for it.” As for children, 
she feels, ‘‘They are so open, they 


If it’s the unusual you're 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


LEXINGTON 


SHOPPE 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till9 ~ 


don’t know that people might dis- 
approve that they have ESP. They use it 
and they’re naturals.’’ Her own family 
and friends take her talent for granted, 
which is just the way she wants it — 
when you think about it, it would be 
hard to have people thinking you were 
reading their minds. Recently when 
Margaret was on a radio broadcast, and 
was sure the family was listening to 
every word, her daughter Heather con- 
fessed she had watched ‘‘The Price is 
Right’ instead. The sensing of 
another’s life, problems, joys and 
future is a mystery and Margaret Mohr 
prays silently before each consultation, 
‘‘Please, God, inspire me to help this 
person.’’ She is grateful for what she 
considers a gift. ‘‘My hope,” she says, 
‘tis never to abuse it; never use it to 
hurt people.”’ 4 
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The Zennox Shap 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS of 
EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 
GIFTS 
== DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 


Old Route 202, Now Route 179 
North of Lambertville, N.J. 


Pewter, Tin and Pine Bulletin — 25¢ 
The Lennox Shop 
Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
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GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


Restoration 
Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 
WOOD BURNERS 
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Behind Conti's at 15 Swamp Road, Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
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In the heart of Bucks County stands a 
beautiful 18th century farmhouse, built 
half of stone, half of red brick, thus em- 
bodying in one unit the two most endur- 
ing and satisfactory building elements 
of the colonial period. 

Stone! The very word implies solidity 
and permanence. All over the world, in 
primitive cultures men have wor- 
shipped certain unique stones as relig- 
ious symbols. Here in Bucks County, 
geologic forces shaped our substrata so 
as to provide us with both a generous 
and varied supply of stone, almost all of 
it capable of being quarried and then 
dressed for masonry. We find under 
our soil, sandstone, limestone, argel- 
lite or shale, all in various colors; 
diabase, dark grey or black; and small 
deposits of gneiss. In addition, Buck- 
ingham mountain offers quartzite, a 
stone almost as hard and durable as 
granite. Beyond this, in the days of the 
colonists, the area abounded in field- 
stones, which could be had for the 


hauling. 

Many English and German settlers 
arrived with a tradition in the use of 
stone. Marrying this tradition and skill 
with the supply available, we emerge 
with two results: one, the fashioning of 
houses from stone became a natural 
pursuit; and two, this pursuit has pro- 
vided Bucks County with more fine old 
stone houses per square mile than any 
other county in the nation. 

All through the 1700’s, yeomen 
(farmers) quarried stone from their 
own plantations (the name given to a 
colonial landholding of any size), or, if 
these yeomen were near one of our hills 
we know as ‘“‘mountains’’ (Bucking- 
ham, Jericho, Haycock and others), 
they loaded their sleds with mountain 
rock and dragged it home. Local stone 
was available until well into the 19th 
century. 

Limestone was a rich find, with 
deposits in Durham Township, and ina 
half-moon sweep across Buckingham 


and Solebury Townships. The settlers 
not only quarried limestone for its 
excellent building qualities, but be- 
cause they knew it as a superior factor 
in the mixing of lime mortar. Tidewater 
colonists had ground oyster shells for 
the purpose, but shell-lime disinte- 
grated, so soon limekilns for burning 
limestone popped up in numerous 
areas, especially in the proximity of the 
necessary forest fuel. The resulting 
fine powder proved so superior to 
oyster lime in lasting quality that soon 
specifications called regularly for 
‘‘stone lime.’’ It was not until Portland 
cement was patented in 1824 that 
“‘calcined’’ (stone reduced to powder) 
lime began to wane as a prosperous 
local industry. Today, only altered 
vestiges or ruins remain of the old kilns 
that once dotted Buckingham, Solebury 
and Durham townships. So desirable 
were the limestone deposits in the early 
days of Bucks County that we find a 
deed of sale that provides for the sale of 
a plantation ‘‘with all rights . . . and 
appurtenances, except that of extract- 
ing limestone”’ which was reserved for 
the grantor. Lime powder offered an 
important secondary use as a 
‘“sweetener’’ to improve the soil. 

Bricks. Herein lies another story. At 
the dawn of civilization man knew 
enough about clay to dry it, molded in 
the shape of bricks, and to use it for 
building. It is therefore not surprising 
to learn that the early Dutch, Swedes 
and English, settling on the shores of 
the Delaware River with abundant clay 
deposits underfoot, lost little time in 
fashioning bricks. We have a record 
that farther south, in Virginia, bricks 
were produced as early as 1612, and 
that George Fox, the traveling founder 
of Quakerism, in 1672 visited with 
Governor Lovelace of Delaware in a 
house built of bricks mortared with 
oyster-shell lime. 

Why is it, then, that we see relatively 
little brick in the older houses of the 
county? The historian, Wertenbaker, 
has pointed out that a line drawn from 
Princeton to Wilmington, Delaware, 
defines two separate building tech- 
niques, with the use of brick to the east 
of the line, and stone to the west. This 
places only southernmost Bucks 


County, the Morrisville-Bristol corri- 
dor, in the early brick region, with the 
rest of Bucks County in the stone area. 
Part of Philadelphia, too, falls in the 
brick zone, a fact noticeable today. This 
eastern sector, which included New 
Jersey, had no stone; hence, the need 
for brick. 

As for the bricks in our fine stone- 
brick farmhouse, well, they were made 
right on the spot, at the special wish of 
the builder, who lived in the 18th 
century. Behind the house, in the 
corner of a field, the foundations of the 
old brick kiln can still be identified. 

Thus manufactured, bricks were 
cheap, but we must assume that the 
builder preferred an addition of brick, 
for stone would have been even 
cheaper, and the original part of the 
house was of stone. The end result is a 
unique house, the subject of admira- 
tion and comment. 

One often hears that west-bound 
vessels ballasted their holds with bricks 
which the captains sold at a fine profit 
to settlers who were waiting impatient- 
ly for this building material to reach 
American shores. There is little truth in 
the contention; the records prove other- 
wise. The excellent clay found in the 
Philadelphia area combined with the 
simple needs of brick-manufacturing 
— a kiln, shed and plenty of wood fuel 
— make it clear that our forefathers 
could have bricks if they wanted them. 
But Bucks County abounded in stone, 
so stone was the chosen material. 

One word more will clarify the situa- 
tion on shipboard. The small vessels, 
sometimes only 200 tons in weight, 
were so loaded with the necessities 
each family brought with them to create 
a viable and self-reliant farming com- 
munity, that ballast as such was un- 
necessary, and would have been excess 
baggage. 

Another indication that almost all 
bricks used in the Delaware Valley 
were American lies in their size. 
English bricks of the period were 
almost an inch longer than the vast 
majority of bricks in our area where 
early bricks are found, namely tide- 
water Bucks County and points south to 
Philadelphia. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the smaller bricks were 
‘*homemade.”’ a 
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WATERCOLORS 
OILS — PRINTS 
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e Fast Service 
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{Washington 


Weathervane 


N by Ralph C. Wunder White House News Correspondent 


ARE YOUR QUESTIONS 
BEING ANSWERED? 


Washington, DC — Listen, Jody and 
Jimmy, I really like you guys, but 
goshdangit, there comes a time when 
you've gotta do what you’ve gotta 
dos 

We in the Washington Press Corps 
have historically been scorned as vul- 
tures . . . animals, vicious to the teeth 
. . . lurking about in quest of some 
morsel of gossip that can bring on the 
demise of The Enemy (any politican) 
while at the same time we drink their 
free liquor at parties. 
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Well then, I guess I’m going to have 
to go with the flow of history: Bucks 
County, be warned! There’s more be- 
hind Jimmy’s smile than tonsils; and as 
for Jody’s ‘‘countrified’’ manner. . . 
well, believe me, Jody’s up before the 
rooster is. 

When Jody comes out to answer our 
questions every day at his 2 p.m. brief- 
ings, he has the personal manner of an 
old college chum who'd gladly give up 
what he does to drink beer and chase 
women. He’ll slump over the podium, 
crack a few inside jokes, grin. With his 
froppish demeanor, he’ll tell you in a 
‘‘straightforward’’ way of speaking 
what he feels is important for you to 


know. And, while it’s true that this 
style is refreshing after the pompous- 
ness and piousness of previous Admin- 
istrations, what am I, as a reporter, 
supposed to think when: 

a) I, by myself one morning, spot 
Nelson Rockefeller riding through the 
White House gate at 7:45 a.m. (news 
correspondents don’t usually arrive 
until 9:30 or 10:00 a.m.) and discover 
that Rocky has an unannounced meet- 
ing with Carter’s National Security 
advisor, Zbignew Brzezinski, and Jody 
tells me he doesn’t know anything 
about it. Later a NSC spokesman con- 
firms that the meeting did take place, 
but that’s all he’ll say. Terrific. Or 
when, 

b) We should have been able to get 
some substantative questions about 
Cuba answered when the new direction 
in U.S.-Cuban relations became appar- 
ent a couple of months ago (such as, 
‘*Please explain how the U.S. stands to 
gain by potential renewed ties and 
trade with Cuba when an official study 
reveals an imbalance of trade of 1.2 
billion dollars favoring the Cuban 
economy?’’) but were told that any 
such activity was a long way down the 
road and shouldn’t be discussed now? 
Or when, 

c) Jimmy Carter had a bill-signing in 
the Rose Garden before a group of ele- 
mentary kids he’d met during the cam- 
paign, and after talking child-ese for a 
few minutes as the cameras recorded 
his pleasant way with kids, he somehow 
eases right into lengthy phrases of 
political rhetoric that even college stu- 
dents might have to look up in the 
dictionary, much less his elementary 
audience. Or when, 

d) Idi Amin was intimidating the 
lives of 200 Americans in Uganda, and 


Jody was giving us information at 5 in 
the afternoon that might have been 
acceptable at 9 that morning, but 
wasn’t sufficient 8 hours later. Or 
when, 

e) Very valid, incisive questions are 
asked at the briefings by NBC’s 
Marilyn Berger regularly, but which 
Jody will also regularly try to brush-off 
by cracking a joke to lighten the atmos- 
phere — but invariably the question is 
left hanging in mid-air, unanswered. 

ld spent some time interviewing 
Jimmy Carter in private during the 
campaign, and frankly, I must confess 
that he does have a warm, sincere, and 
charming personal style. But at one 
point in the interview when he broke 
away to take a phone call from Ham 
Jordon to discuss strategy I also quickly 
detected that here, in fact, was a very 
slick politician. Not ‘‘slick’’ in the dis- 
honest sense, but slick in the ‘‘very 
clever indeed’’ sense. 

Unfortunately, the media attention 
that surrounds a President — particu- 
larly when it’s television — gives him 
the opportunity to focus public atten- 
tion upon matters in which his biggest 
asset, his personality, shall be spot- 
lighted. The danger, of course, in- 
herent in this, is that shadow is being 
mistaken for substance. 

Bucks Countians would be wise, 
therefore, to determine for themselves 
if they are finding out from the Presi- 
dent and the news media answers to 
questions that their intuition tells them 
are important. And if those questions 
are not being answered, chances are, 
it’s not your intuition that’s wrong. I, 
for one, would be interested in finding 
out the questions about the Presidency 
that have been haunting you, and wel- 
come the opportunity to hear from you 
by writing to me at the White House 
Press Office, 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20500. E 


The Itasca C22C and C24C 

The only thing small about the Itasca mini motor home is the price tag. 
The C22C will sleep up to 6 people comfortably and the C24C has a rear 
dinette that makes into a big queen-size bed. The way the cab has been 
modified by Itasca to blend perfectly with the body of the coach, also 
adds to the breathing room. The full-size modern and convenient 
appliances, plus a smooth riding dependable chassis by Chevrolet make 
for an unbeatable value combination. 


Standard features on the 22 and 24 foot Itasca motor homes include: 


e 6 cubic-foot gas/electric refrigerator e 4 burner range with oven e 6 
gallon quick recovery water heater e marine toilet e carpeted floors e 
tinted safety glass windshield and windows e 350 cubic inch V-8 engine e 
3 speed Turbo-Hydramatic 400 transmission e power steering and 
brakes with power front disc brakes e dual battery system 
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FRANKENFIELD 
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830 N. Easton Hwy. (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 
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REED AND STEINBACH 


uneral Home 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 
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Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 
every weekday morning! 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy Batchelder 


FREE ENTERPRISE 
AND OUR STUDENTS 


Prior to the initiation of a five day 
program on our Free Enterprise sys- 
tem, sponsored by Central Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce with coopera- 
tion of Intermediate Unit #22, a ques- 
tionnaire was given to the students to 
survey attitudes toward the role of 
business in our country. The survey 
was again given at the end of the 
course. 

The New Hope-Solebury students 
(most of whom will go on to higher 
education) found their community a 
good place in which to live, and felt that 
business had made a contribution to 
community growth. They felt the great- 
est influence on prices was what the 
company wanted to charge — then 
later indicated a change of heart — it 
was what the customer was willing to 
pay. On the other hand, they were not 
as sure that government regulations of 
business were needed. They remained 
cynics on the question of better ma- 
chines resulting in fewer jobs. There 
was little change in their attitude that 
advertising is dishonest (perhaps 
‘‘misleading’’ would have been a 
better choice) and doesn’t raise the 
standard of living. And many said they 
had been deceived on a purchase made 
this year. 

The proportions who thought manu- 
factured goods are of worse quality 
than five or ten years ago was over- 
whelming. 

Business’ performance in areas of 
improving urban areas, support of 
higher education, ending poverty, 
working for good government and 
cleaning up the environment rated only 
Fair. Business support of cultural activ- 
ities and education were held in low 
esteem .. . business should be taking 
the lead in solving community prob- 
lems. In discussion sessions, students 


saw problems in business and society 
as intertwined; that is, inflation, pov- 
erty and unemployment. Remarks were 
made about the inflexibility of educa- 
tion — priorities needed to be set and 
they wanted the opportunity to learn 
first-hand at on-site jobs. 

The vocational students at Central 
Bucks East surveyed did not differ 
greatly except for more ‘‘no opinion’’ 
answers. Both groups thought a major 
cause of inflation was prices rising 
faster than wages, and they appeared 
to grasp the fact that competition rather 
than government control keeps prices 
fair. 

On the whole, the young people did 
not differ greatly from their elders in 
their initial responses as reported here 
last month. 


Jack McConnell 


APPOINTMENTS 

Nelson vanSant, Doylestown, Ac- 
count Supervisor at N. W. Ayer, ABH 
International, N. Y., has been elected 
Vice Pres. of the agency. He was 
formerly an Account Supervisor with J. 
Walter Thompson Company . 
Thiokol/Chem. Div. announces promo- 
tion of Jack D. McConnell, Jenkintown, 
to marketing manager for thermo- 
plastic urethanes. He was formerly 
regional sales manager for the East 
Coast... Ernest R. Sutton will succeed 
Mr. McConnell as regional sales man- 


ager. Prior to this, he served as West 
Coast sales representative. Bernard F. 
Siegal, associate professor of second- 
ary education & professional studies at 
West Chester State College has retired 
after 10 years at the college. Chief 
Howard C. Shook, Middletown Town- 
ship, has become president-elect of 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Daniel J. Gallagher joins Clark 
Corporation of Morrisville as Ass’t 
Corporate Controller. He was formerly 
Senior Accountant at Price Waterhouse 
& Company, Phila. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

Ranked on basis of annual sales, 
Exxon Corp. headed the U.S.’s 500 
largest industrial corporations in 1976 
with General Motors and Ford Motor 
Co. second and third. Fischer & Porter, 
Warminster, foresees growth in its 
water and waste treatment products 
because of municipal projects for air 
and water pollution control. And now 
Hydro Energy Associates of Penn- 
sauken, N. J. have proposed building 
electricity-generating ducted turbines 
moored in and powered by Gulf Stream 
of Florida at half the cost of nuclear and 
conventional plants. A five-foot proto- 
type working model has been built and 
tested. Per capita income rose from 
$5,903 in ’75 to $6,441 in ’76. Herder’s 
Cutlery, Inc., America’s oldest dealer 
in kitchen cutlery, sporting knives and 
scissors has moved to larger quarters in 
Malvern, Pa. Phila. National Bank 
Trust Div. (Warminster office) con- 
ducted a seminar for women recently 
on estate planning, taxation and pro- 
bate process. Future seminars are 
planned including topics on money 
management, investments, credits and 
retirement plans. Literature available 
from Ms. Blake, PNB, P.O. Box 7618, 
Phila. PA 19101 or call 215-629-4825. 
By Sept., Long Lines & Bell Telephone 
Company will activate a 10 million 
dollar electronic toll switching machine 
in Wayne — one of only 10 regional 
centers in the U.S. — all linked via 
cable and microwave radio . . . cross- 
country call completed in seconds. The 
Small Business Administration advises 
our country’s 9 million small business 
owners to begin thinking of that inevit- 
able day when we change to the metric 
system (1982). Ask your nearest SBA 


office for Management Aid #214 by 
Louis E. Barbrow. In Phila: Manage- 
ment Assistance Div., One Bala 
Cynwyd Plaza, Suite 400 - E. Lobby, 
Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004. 

John A. Meyer, Jr., Owner/Inn- 
keeper of Coach Inn Restaurant & 
Motor Hotel, Ft. Washington, an- 
nounces he has purchased a Ramada 
Inn franchise. The Coach Inn Res- 
taurant will keep its name. The Food & 
Drug Administration has been urged 
by Shelham Kent, PA’s Agriculture 
Secretary, to hold public hearings on 
final regulations re ice cream standards 
— to become final June 13, 1977 if no 
hearings are held. PA’s ice cream 
industry is second only to California’s 
in the U. S. The regulations propose 
that caseinate, an imported skim milk 
derivative, take the place of milk solids. 
PA standards call for only Grade A 
ingredients. Scientific American Maga- 
zine in its December 1924 issue pre- 
dicted exhaustion of our coal and oil 
resources by the turn of the century and 
possibility of power being harnessed 
from ‘‘winds & water & atoms of 
matter.” E.P.A.’s Washington, D.C. 
offices have reduced paper waste by 
more than 40% through recycling and 
have brought in more than $8,000 in 
revenue. YES (Youth Employment 
Service), a volunteer group of citizens 
who coordinate listing of youthful job- 
seekers can be reached by calling 
943-4120. 

CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber of Commerce 
elected William J. Richmond presi- 
dent. He is regional vice president of 
Central Penn National Bank. Wendelin 
Stahl and Darrel E. Berg are first and 


second vice presidents and R. G. 
Gracely, Treasurer. Each ranking 
member of 20 Lower Bucks Police De- 
partments was presented with a plaque 
for service to the community. 112 
persons attended Central Bucks Cham- 
ber’s all-day seminar May 25 ‘‘Learn- 
ing for Profit.’’ Judge Isaac Garb in his 
talk on the Role of Business in our 
Modern Society stressed the fact that it 
is the businessman who now fulfills the 
role of community leader that once was 
the province of the family doctor and 
lawyers. He should encourage his em- 
ployees to become active in community 
concerns, especially the blue collar 
workers who have not been active for 
whatever reason. ‘‘Free enterprise is 
not possible without democracy, but 
democracy can exist without free enter- 
prise,” Judge Garb said. The Bicycle 
Committee with cooperation from local 
businessmen and women have con- 
structed a bike parking plaza on East 
State St. Gino Russo built and donated 
a wooden stanchion, and plantings 
were furnished by Bountiful Acres to 
make this a most attractive oasis — one 
of the first in the country. Pennridge 
Chamber of Commerce has kicked off 
its membership drive urging house- 
wives, teachers, women’s organiza- 
tions, retirees, industries, etc. to be- 
come members of one overall commun- 
ity wide organization that will tackle all 
Pennridge’s community problems. 
New Chamber awards — Outstanding 
Citizen and Good Neighbor — were 
selected by the Board. Youth Citizen- 
ship awards will go to a boy and a girl 
graduate of Pennridge H. S. selected 
by the Chamber Board and a school 
committee. B 


FAMOUS BRAND FURNITURE & CARPETS 


General Electric Appliances 
Living room suites 
Bedroom suites 

Dinette sets 

Sofa beds 


Platform rockers 
Mattresses 
Living room tables 


Chairs R 


Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


Celebrating Our 30th Anniversary Year! 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thursday — Friday Do 
Until 9 p.m. 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
ylestown, PA. 


DI3-1192 
348-5611 
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Yamamoto ¥ fons 


SPECIALIZING IN HOUSE PLANTS & 
HANGING BASKETS 


at 


ANNUALS & PERENNIALS 
FOR BEDDING PLANTS 


e bonsai èe giftwarese pottery e 
ə fruits and vegetables » oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


BUCKS COUNTY’S 
LARGEST SELECTION 
OF 
CALICOES & DESIGNER 
FABRICS 


l 
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| for your own 
| Personalized Dress & Home 
i Creations 
I e Vogue 
| e Burda 
e Kwik Sew 
l e Simplicity 
\ e McCall’s 
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53 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hours: Mon. to-Sat. 9:30 — 5:30 
Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 


345-7990 


ARRESE 
MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


Manuf & Installer of: 
Septic Tanks 
A Catch Basins 
Parking Blocks 


Precast Steps 


Distributor for: BI-A- 
ROBI Home Aerobic 
Sewage Plants. Can be 
installed in new or 
: existing septic tank. 
We sell pipe & fittings e Sewage Pumps e 
Level Controls e Alarm Systems. 
Over 30 years of service 
PHONE 215-847-5112 Ottsville, Pa. 18942 
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The 


Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


FERNS ARE 
POPULAR HOUSEPLANTS 


Houseplant enthusiasts are finding 
that ferns are becoming increasingly 
popular to grow in their homes. The old 
reliable Boston fern is one of the best 
for beginners to grow since it adapts 
well to average house conditions. 


BOSTON FERNS 

The original Boston fern was a muta- 
tion discovered by a grower in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. It grew faster 
and was more decorative than the 
original species from the tropics. It has 
mutated many times since, and now 
there may be 50 or so varieties in culti- 
vation. Some have finely-divided 
foliage like the varieties called Fluffy 
Ruffles, Fluffy Duffy, and Mini- 
Ruffles. 

Sometimes the divided fronds revert 
to the simpler types. They can be re- 
moved to retain the desired form. 

Like all terrestial ferns which grow 
on the ground, Boston ferns like a 
potting mix with lots of organic matter 
and excellent drainage. A suitable mix 
consists of equal parts of soil, peat and 
perlite. Sand or vermiculite may substi- 
tute for perlite. A commercial house- 
plant mix should have perlite added for 
improved aeration. 


“PAW” FERNS 

Some other unusual ferns becoming 
popular now include the so-called 
‘‘paw’’ ferns such as rabbit-foot, 
squirrel-foot and bear’s paw. They are 
noted for their thick, hairy rhizomes or 
modified stems which crawl over the 
container. 

In their tropical homelands, the 
‘‘paw” ferns are epiphytes that grow in 
trees without soil. Like all ‘‘air plants” 
they have insignificant roots and they 
use their rhizomes to cling to the 
branches. In the home or greenhouse, 


they can be grown in a mixture of peat 
and perlite, peat and sphagnum moss, 
or moss alone. It is important that the 
drainage be perfect but that the mix 
remains moist at all times. 

Most ferns require good humidity to 
thrive and the ‘‘paw’’ or foot ferns are 
no exception. If humidity is low, keep 
the plants on a bed of moist gravel and 
keep them grouped together so a micro- 
climate of moist air will form. A cooler 
room is preferable where the air is dry. 


BIRDSNEST FERN 
One of the most beautiful ferns, the 
birdsnest fern hardly resembles a fern 


at all. The long, shiny, chartreuse 
fronds look like leaves and are not 
divided as in other ferns. They arise 
from a dark brown rosette or trunk 
which looks like a bird’s nest. This fern 
is surprisingly tough and, in time, the 
fronds may grow three feet long. 
Since this fern grows on the ground, 
it should be planted in a pot with the 
mixture recommended for Boston 
ferns. Small plantlets may develop 
which can be removed and propagated. 


HOLLY FERNS 
The holly ferns, with fronds like 
Oregon holly grape, come from Eastern 
Asia. They have dark green, leathery 
leaves with sharp spines at the tips. 


Unlike most ferns they will tolerate 
drier air and cooler temperatures. 
Some species are small and ideal for 
terrariums and others have fuzzy 
rhizomes like ‘‘paw’’ ferns. 


TABLE FERNS 
Many plant shops now carry the 
plants called table ferns or brake ferns. 
Some of them are more tolerant of dry 
conditions but they still do best with 


high humidity. Many are good for 
terrariums. One with the almost un- 
pronounceable name of Pteris cretica 


’ 


‘‘Wimsettii’’ or skeleton table fern is 
supposed to be the toughest of this 


group. 


STAGHORN FERN 

One of the most startling plants in 
any tropical greenhouse is the staghorn 
fern. Like the ‘‘paw’’ ferns, it is an 
epiphyte found growing in trees in East 
Africa. It demands high humidity for 
success and it is probably the most 
difficult fern to grow in the house. 

Although the staghorn fern is usually 
sold in a pot, it most often is trans- 
ferred to a wire planter filled with 
sphagnum moss. This can be attached 
to a wood or cork planter. Since the 
moss should be kept damp at all times, 
the planter must be sprayed or dunked 
in water daily. 


CONTROL SCALE 

Ferns are somewhat demanding in 
their environmental needs, but they are 
bothered by few pests. Unfortunately, 
one pest which they get is a trouble- 
some one. This is the scale insect which 
has a tough covering and is most easily 
killed by insecticides. But ferns are 
sensitive to several common insecti- 
cides. 

If the scale insects are few, crush 
them one by one. If very abundant, a 


recommended insecticide can be used. 
The best solution is to watch the plants 
carefully and not let the pests get 
started. 


NATIONAL ARBORETUM 

The U. S. National Arboretum cele- 
brates its 50th anniversary this year 
with botanical events and activities to 
help people enjoy the best of the plant 
kingdom. 

Visitors can take a spring tour of 
70,000 azaleas; see a 350—year—old 
Japanese white pine bonsai; observe a 


dazzling exhibition of daffodils; or take 
part in many other attractions. 

The Arboretum is a research institu- 
tion with aesthetic appeal. It occupies 
444 scenic acres in the northeast sec- 
tion of Washington, D.C. 

Scientists improve plants by breed- 
ing, selecting and introducing new 
seed and other plant materials to the 
public through nurserymen, florists 
and horticulturists worldwide. The 
Arboretum is administered by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service. E 


® 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES 


Specializing in Beautifying Old Pools. 


POOL AND PATIO SHOWROOM 


NOW OPEN 


Chemicals e Accessories ® Cleaning ¢ Painting 
Marlow Pumps & Motors (Sales) e Pool & Patio Furniture 


SALES e REPAIRS e PARTS « RESIDENTIAL e COMMERCIAL 


CALL 348-8990 


GROWER of 
RARE plants 


600 NEW ROAD 
CHURCHVILLE, PA. 


215-322-4799 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 


645 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Sports Haven) 
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VILLAGE 
WOOD SHOP 


312 Juniper Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0717 


We Stock 
Unfinished Furniture 
Unfinished Kitchens 


SPECIALIZING IN 
CUSTOM PINE FURNITURE 
Serving Entire Bucks County 


POOL WATER 
ANALYSIS 


Swimming Pool Equipment 
and Supplies 


Duke 


SWIMMING POOL 
SERVICE INC. 


Authorized Anthony Pool 
Service Dealer 
WARMINSTER 
208 W. Street Road 
672-4010 


NORRISTOWN 
213 W. Germantown Pike 
277-4517 
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Cracker 


Barrel Collector 


by Bert Isard 


MONTEITH BOWLS 


Monteith bowls command generous 
prices in the marketplaces for antiques. 
Their colorful history and background 
appear to fascinate collectors. 

A taste for chilled wine in the late 
17th century required the designing of 
a special vessel for cooling the newly- 
fashionable, long-stemmed wine 
glasses. A notched or deeply-indented 
rim was added to the conventional 
punch bowl to accommodate these 
glasses. They were hung inward by 
their bases so that their bowls could be 
cooled and rinsed in cold water. 

According to the 1908 Oxford New 
English Dictionary, referring to a para- 
graph from the 1683 diary of Oxford 
historian Anthony Wood, as early as 
1683 this new vessel was called a Mon- 
teith, after an eccentric Scot named 
Monteigh. He wore a cloak with a u- 
shaped, notched or scalloped border 
similar to the rim on the pictured bowls. 
History suggests that Monteigh’s fame 
was derived from his brew recipes 
made up of rose petals, water, lemon 
juice, sugar, spice and what he refers to 
as ‘‘Beastie Breath.’’ His capacity for 
drinking large snorts of Elizabethan 
‘“‘Neki,’’ laced liberally with anything 
that would not rot the bowl, was well- 
publicized. 

Following its introduction in Eng- 
land, this useful vessel was soon 
adopted on the Continent, particularly 
in Germany and Holland, and called 
wijnkoeler (winecooler). The French 
forms in the second half of the 18th 
century were generally oval with a 
wavy rather than an indented rim. The 
earliest Monteiths, of lusty Baroque 
proportions, were made of silver. Mon- 
teiths of copper, brass, pewter, wood, 
tole, glass, faience, porcelain and Shef- 
field plate, with permanent or detach- 
able rims, continued to be made until 
the mid-19th century. 


The pictured copper bowl was pur- 
chased in an antique shop in New York 
in the Spring of 1969 for $100.00. The 
bold, generous and well-rounded pro- 
portions give it a characteristically 
Dutch Baroque strength and solidity. 
There is no extra decoration as found on 
later Rococo pieces. The thinness of the 
copper, its pitted surface and patina- 
tion, and the dove-tailed seam are evi- 
dence of its age and authenticity. 


Above: Chinese Export Porcelain Monteith Bowl 
1662-1772. Exterior view. Diameter 121/2’’, 
Height 61⁄4”. 

Below: Interior view 


The Chinese Export porcelain Mon- 
teith pictured above was purchased at 
auction at Parke Bernet in New York in 
October 1968 for $600.00. A month 
later another was purchased at S. Free- 
man Art Gallery Auction in Philadel- 
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Dutch copper Monteith Bow! — late 17th Century. Diameter 111/4’’. Height 8”. 


phia by a local dealer for $800.00 and 
was later offered for sale at an antique 
show in April 1969 for $2500.00. This 
same vessel was again offered by the 
same dealer for $7500.00 at an antique 
show in Philadelphia in April 1977. He 
had repurchased it from the customer 
to whom he had previously sold it. 
What a marvelous example of the 
growth value inherent in good pieces of 
ceramics! 

The porcelain bowl is heavy and its 
body is dense to prevent breakage in 
transportation as well as in usage. Its 
decoration, as Lita Solis-Cohen, an Art 
Historian, so aptly puts it, ‘‘is as 
Chinese as its form is Western.” 
Medallions of mythical animals and 
birds on its exterior, a large central 
medallion containing furniture and 
vases and a single piece of furniture or 
vase on each notch on the interior, are 
in the Hundred Antiques pattern. The 
‘‘Hundred”’ relates to a multiple rather 
than a fixed number. Antiquity is 
revered by the Chinese. The articles in 
this pattern have an ancient religious or 
mythological basis. This pattern was 
extensively used during the 17th cen- 
tury on porcelains, rugs, textiles and 
coromandel lacquers and is derived 
from Confucian symbolism to reflect 
the interests and pleasures of a cul- 
tured Chinese household. A lotus is 
encircled in a double ring on the 
underside of the base. It is one of the 
Eight Buddhist Emblems symbolizing 
endless cycles of reincarnation; it 


grows out of mud and is never defiled. 
All the decoration and the mark are 
painted in underglaze blue. Dark blue 
outlines are filled in with graded blue 
washes, making a dramatic contrast 
with the cold white ground. The edge of 
the notched rim is painted brown to 
reinforce against chipping, a device 
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freguently found on Transitional 17th 
century wares from China. The glaze is 
pitted and the biscuit, where exposed, 
particularly on the base, is light brown 
to orange. 

Chinese porcelain Monteiths similar 
to the one above can be seen in the 
collections of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London and the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, and in 
both institutions are labeled as being 
made in the Kang Hsi reign (1662- 
1722). The Philadelphia Museum of Art 
has exhibited an Imari porcelain Mon- 
teith with a detachable silver-notched 
rim. E 


NOTE: Mr. Isard will answer ques- 
tions on antique pieces owned by 
readers. If you have an item on which 
you would like his comments, please 
send a brief summary of what you know 
about the item, along with a clear set of 
photographs, to Mr. Isard c/o PAN- 
ORAMA, 57 W. Court St., Doylestown, 
Pa. 18901. Please include a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for his 


reply. 


We're Looking. . . 


ARE YOU THE ONE? 


We’re ready to match you 
with the carpet you've been 
dreaming of. You could be 
“walking happy” in a matter 


537 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PA. 19044 
674-3111 

HORSHAM PLAZA 


South of Naval Air Station 


of weeks. 


NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 
AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 
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Master Designers, Ltd. 
of Downtown Quakertown 
210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 

(215) 538-0633 


Call for Free Estimates. 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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by Phoebe Taylor 


WHAT SHALL I TAKE 
TO THE HORSE SHOW? 


HORSE SHOW, the sign says in red 
letters, so we turn into the lane and 
follow clouds of dust to the field used 
for parking. It is only 8:30 a.m., but 
already the trampled grass is covered 
with an array of horse vans attached to 
cars and trucks. Equine heads poke out 
of windows; dogs and children scuttle 
around between riders and horses 
being led about. Grooms in dusty 
dungarees are brushing the horses, 
tacking them up and walking them. A 
cool blond, sitting on her chestnut 
mare, stretches out a leg while her 
groom polishes her boot. Occasional 
mothers are attending these grooming 
duties while their daughters, in flaw- 
lessly smooth breeches and black coats 
with official numbers tied to them, 
await their class on a lawn chair or ride 
gracefully around the practice field. 

There is a great deal of activity and, 
glimpsing through the open doors of 
vans, evidence of a myriad of supplies. 
What do they bring to the shows? Here 
is one list to pack in a trunk for your 
trailer (you can leave it packed all show 


season.) extra halter 

hoof pick lead shank 

soft brush first aid kit 

hard brush rain sheet 

water bucket rain coat 

scissors braiding kit 

fly sheet hoof dressing 
liniment saddle soap 
medication girls (extra hair nets) 


sponge and sweat scraper 
pony riders (safety bands for safety 
stirrups) 

For ashow which lasts more than one 
day you will also need tubs, buckets, a 
stable sheet or blanket, feed and hay, 
and a pitch fork and rake. 

There are probably as many lists as 
there are show people. ‘‘You don’t 


need to take all those things,’’ a horse- 
person told me; ‘‘The braiding should 
be done at home, and the hoof dressing 
also. You don’t need pins, as every- 
thing has tapes. Instead of a fly sheet 
take fly repellent.’’ He also stated, ‘‘I 
would take only one brush, but I would 


take two buckets because if your horse 
gets very dirty it’s a good idea to wash 
him with one bucket and rinse with the 
other.” 

‘“‘A lot depends on whether or not you 
are staying overnight,” another knowl- 
edgeable horseperson told me. ‘‘If you 
are going quite a distance for several 
days, you have to take almost your 
whole barn. An extra bridle is a good 
idea in case your horse steps on a rein 
and breaks it. You need a fork and 
manure baskets, and try to take straw, 
hay and oats. Even though you can buy 
foodstuffs the price is run up; a fussy 
horse eats better if he has the same 
feed that he is used to.” 

“For a one day show you need a 
scraper, two buckets (one for supplies 
and oné for water), two brushes (‘the 


kids like to take a half dozen brushes, 
but really, the less you take the better 
then they are not as likely to get lost.’) 
You need rub rags, and it’s nice to have 
aclean one to wipe your own face. You 
do need some braiding equipment — 
yarn, needles, thread — not because 
you are doing all your braiding at the 
show, but because the braiding may 
have to be repaired. You will need a fly 
sheet when walking your horse or 
letting him graze. Fly repellent? It isn’t 
effective . . . as soon as the horse 
sweats it comes off.’’ 

Then there is the veteran show goer 
entering a local show for fun. He wakes 
up late Sunday morning and decides to 
put in an appearance for the sociability 
in order that he can go to the after-show 
party. Our relaxed horseman puts his 
horse in the trailer, braids his mane in 
the field, enters a couple of classes 
before noon and picks up two blue 
ribbons. He thoroughly enjoys himself 
and appears to have expended little 
effort on the part of him or his mount. 
Of course, that last minute braiding 
was accomplished because his horse’s 
mane is just the right length; (a 
beginner may toil for hours with a four 
or five inch mane, ending up with a 
mass of ropes for his effort.) Our 
veteran has also washed his horse the 
night before, polished his stirrup irons 
and has his tack box ready. The less 
experienced show rider will have his 
long list from the tack shop in hand and 
will be working the whole day before 
the show and be off at 6:00 a.m. 

In Show Jumping, edited by Michael 
Clayton and William Steinkrause, Judy 
Crago says that you must take every- 
thing you use at home plus a few extra 
things. She even suggests a spare set of 
horse shoes. She discusses in great 
detail a variety of travelling equipment: 
knee boots and hock boots, gaiter 
boots, bandages, tailguards and tail 
bandages. She points out the danger of 
leaving any of these items on too long or 
putting them on so tightly that they 
impede circulation. Some have straps 
that may chafe the skin and others tend 
to be too hot. It takes a great deal of 
experience to use them correctly. 

Miss Crago recommends the use of 
small packing cases rather than one 
large trunk, as they are handier to move 


around and easier to unpack in a hurry. 
You should take food to last until you 
get home, but if this isn’t possible take 
enough to last for the first few days, 
then you can mix the strange food with 
your own and make the change gradual. 

Miss Crago also lists quite a few 
drugs to pack as well as the first aid kit. 
However, some of the horsemen I 
spoke to said that they carry only anti- 
septic, liniment, and, if traveling over- 
night, a colic medicine as they believe 
that the medication should be left to the 


veterinarian on duty at the show. 
Opinions differ as to the many ways 
to prepare yourself and your horse. The 
gay confusion of the show people 
arriving in the early morning, the 
gleaming horses, the children and 
dogs, the grooms and mothers, the 
advisers, ‘‘your hands were hard, try to 
soften them,”’’ the bustling officials, are 
all part of a show which has been care- 
fully planned long in advance with lists 
and boxes of supplies and experience. 


BETWEEN ALLENTOWN & READING, PA. 


- FOLK 


AEN 


STIVAL / 


& 


Datsun’s new B-210 Plus’ 
gives you a 


Fifty PLUS me.s. 


*(1977 EPA estimates. Your actual 
mileage may differ, depending on 
how and where you drive, the 
condition of your car and its 
optional equipment.) 


FOSS -HUGHES DATSUN. INC. 


Rts. 313 & 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 


345-6900 


343-6530 
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CONTINENTAL 


KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 


Hors d’oeuvres e Crepes « Entrees 
Desserts e Salads e Soups + Appetizers 


Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 

available in 

6') 144: 25 02. CANS 


\ 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 
DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 


THE DOUBLE J 


a a 


Sandwiches and Platters 


Steaks + Hamburgers 
Ice Cream 


Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Breakfast to 11 a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 
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avory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


Sun and sand are as synonymous 
with summer in our household as mos- 
quitoes. And shore life always means 
eating, and eating ocean side always 
means fish. You can have your prime 
ribs and filet mignon — I’ll take a quart 
of freshly-scrubbed mussels or a spark- 
ling silver-black sea bass any day. 

But for those of you who are not avid 
fish fans, I shall not try to convince you 
through the written word. Rather, let a 
few favorite recipes lure you into 
testing the merits of seafood. 

We shan’t go into methods of baking, 
frying, broiling or poaching. Any basic 
cook book will do the job better than I. 
But one sorely-treated specimen is the 
shrimp. Shrimp should not bounce! Too 
often they are boiled until rubbery and 
tasteless, with the hopes that whatever 
sauce joins them will revive them. 

Why do in the poor creatures, when 
they can easily be cooked to perfection? 
As long as your shrimp are fresh, this 
recipe is fail-proof. When shrimp, or 
any fish for that matter, is less than 
fresh, only a hungry cat can do it 
justice. 


BOILED SHRIMP 

Bring a kettle of water to a full boil. For 
each quart of water, add 2 Tbsp. salt, a 
dash of cayenne pepper, 2 whole 
cloves, 1 bay leaf, 1/2 c. coarsely 
chopped celery tops, a pinch of thyme, 
and the juice of half a lemon. Boil for 5 
minutes. Add shelled raw shrimp, 
cover and remove from heat. Let stand 
until cold. Strain and shrimp are ready 
to use. 


Ss 


| 


SHRIMP SHOULD NOT ... Jan, 
BOUNCE! 


If you have some fish left over froma 
baked or broiled piece, turn it into an 
elegant buffet dish. This recipe is best 
made the day before and reheated, 
allowing the flavors to mingle and 
mellow. It also freezes well. 


SEAFOOD NEWBURG 
1/4 c. butter 
1/4 c. flour 
11⁄2 c. milk 
1/2 tsp. salt 
2 c. cooked fish (shrimp, any white meat fish, 
crab, etc.) 


dash of pepper 

1 tsp. curry 

paprika 

3 Tbsp. ketchup 

1/4 c. sherry ians: rr 
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Melt butter and stir in flour. Slowly add 
milk and cook ’til slightly thickened. 
Add salt, pepper, curry and paprika. 
Blend well. Then add ketchup and 
sherry. Simmer and stir for 2 minutes. 
Can put in ramekins, sprinkle with 
bread crumbs and brown in oven or 
serve in a chafing dish with cooked rice 
on the side. Serves 4. 


The following gem of a recipe comes 
from Beverly Dougherty, under whose 
tutelage at the YWCA in Newtown I 
picked up some of the finer points of 
fish cookery. When headed for the 
shore, make up quarts of the sauce and 
pack itin. Then when company stops in 
“seaside,” add fresh fish, a bottle of 
hearty red wine, a loaf of garlic bread, a 
tossed salad, and you have a feast. 


ZUPPA ALLA SICILIANA 

In a pressure cooker combine: 

2c. chopped onion 

6 cloves garlic, minced 

28-oz. can Ital. tomatoes 

1c. red wine 

4 minced anchovies 

1/4 tsp. dried basil 

1 tsp. salt 

sugar to taste 

1/2 red hot pepper, minced 

1/2 c. oil 

6 oz. tomato paste 

1 c. clam juice or fish stock 

1/4 c. chopped parsley 

1/4t. oregano 

1 tsp. pepper 

1/2 lemon, sliced thin 

Cook at 15 lbs. for 15-20 minutes. Let 
pressure drop slowly. If not using a 
pressure cooker, cook slowly for 2-3 
hours. When ready to use, add a variety 
of fish, allowing a half pound of fish per 
person. Don’t use a dark or fatty fish 
(mackerel or bluefish). Otherwise let 
your taste buds tell you — shrimp, cod, 
flounder, halibut, tilefish, bass, clams 
in the shell, etc. Simmer 5-10 minutes, 
until fish turns white and clams open. 
Cook at moderate heat — the tomato 
sauce will burn if the heat is too high. 
Can be served as a soup and ladled into 
bowls, or served with rice. Serves 6. 


Scallops are an oft-overlooked shell- 
fish. This recipe has found itself on our 
favorites list for two reasons other than 
it is delicious — 1) it is a rather unusual 
combination, and 2) it stretches the 
scallop, which is so fearfully expensive. 


ORIENTAL SCALLOPS 

1 Ib. scallops 

17 oz. pkg. snow peas 

1/4c. butter 

2 tomatoes, peeled and cut into eighths 
1/4 c. water 

2 Tbsp. cornstarch 

1 Tbsp. soy sauce 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1/8 tsp. pepper 


Let pea pods thaw. Rinse scallops in 


cold water, and if big, cut in half. Melt 
butter in frying pan, add scallops, and 
cook 3-4 minutes, stirring often. Add 
pea pods and tomatoes. Stir together 
water, cornstarch, 1 Tbsp. soy sauce, 
salt and pepper. Add to scallops and 
stir. Cook until thickened and blended. 
Serve with rice. Serves 6. 

When steamer clams sell for $3 a 
basket, mussels will sell for $1 a basket. 
They are more work than clams, but the 
nut-like sweetness of a mussel is worth 
the extra effort. For a casually elegant 
shore dinner, stock up on a jug of red 
wine, a loaf of bread and these: 


MUSSELS A LA MARINARA 
3 Ibs. mussels 

3 cloves garlic 

2 Tbsp. tomato paste 

1 tsp. basil 

1/2 tsp. red pepper flakes 

1/3 c. olive oil 

1 Ib. can Ital. tomatoes 

salt and pepper 

1 Tbsp. chopped fresh parsley 


Eee, h, 


Wash and scrub the mussels in several 
changes of cold water. Pull or scrape off 
the small beard protruding from the 
shell. Drain mussels in a colander and 
reserve. Heat the oil in a large iron 
skillet and add the garlic. Cook briefly 
until garlic is lightly browned, but do 
not let it burn. Remove and discard. Let 
the oil cool slightly and then add the 
tomatoes, tomato paste, salt, pepper, 
basil, parsley and red pepper. Cook, 
stirring with a wopden spoon, about 3 
minutes. Immediately before serving, 
add the mussels and cook them over a 
quick flame, shaking the pan occasion- 
ally, until the mussels open. Baste 
them with the sauce as they cook. Serve 
in warmed soup plates with lots of 
bread to soak up the juices. Serves 3. 


Everyone has his own variation on 
the classic recipes, whether it is turkey 
stuffing or tossed salad. Paella is a dish 
created for variety. In Spain, from 
whence it originates (though some say 
it is a South American dish stolen by the 
Spaniards!), its ingredients depend on 


(Continued on page 53) 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 
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THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES èe SERVICE e LEASING 


< Travel 


| Tales 


by Gerry Wallerstein 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 


DIXIELAND 
JAZZ BUFFS! 


Go with the great 
PARKE FRANKENFIELD 
and his 
Dixieland All-Stars 
to 


NEW 
ORLEANS 
home of traditional JAZZ 


e J 


SPECIAL CHARTER 
from ALLENTOWN! 
Oct. 23 to 27! 


Call Clyde Walton’s 
WORLD HORIZONS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
Quakertown 


536-0766 


give us 6 weeks’ notice 
and send your old mailing label 
with your new address attached! 
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CRUISING CHESAPEAKE BAY 


‘A cruise — on Chesapeake Bay?”’ 

That seemed to be the puzzled 
response we got from everyone who 
heard about our vacation plans, and I 
must admit we hadn’t known any 
existed either, until I spotted American 
Cruise Lines, Inc.’s ad in a Sunday 
newspaper travel section. 

Since my husband and I were looking 
for a relaxing, short vacation relatively 
nearby because I couldn’t be away 
longer, I was intrigued by the idea of a 
seven-day cruise on Chesapeake Bay, 
so I called for a brochure. ‘‘Why not,” I 
thought, ‘‘we’ve taken short inland 
cruises in other countries, why not here 
in our own?”’ 

American Cruise Lines, Inc., whose 
home port is Haddam, Conn., has two 
ships — the American Eagle and the 
newer and larger Independence — 
which ply American southern water- 
ways in winter and spring, and go north 
to Newport, Block Island, Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket during the 
summer and early fall. The company is 
run by its 29-year-old president, 
Charles A. Robertson, who sometimes 
is aboard on the cruises, but wasn’t on 
ours. 

After looking over the brochure, we 
decided on the Independence’s seven- 
day cruise, leaving May 29 from 
Annapolis and stopping at Solomon’s 
Island, Yorktown, Crisfield, Oxford 
and St. Michaels. A call to their office 
reserved our cabin on main deck, amid- 
ship, at acost of $413. per person, even 
chargeable to our BankAmericard. 

We were informed we could board 
the ship after 10 a.m. on sailing day, 
with departure scheduled for 1 p.m. On 
arrival in Annapolis, we parked our car 
in the Hilton Inn parking lot, since the 
cruise line does not have its own 
parking lot. A young crew member 
trundled our bags aboard, while we 


threaded our way through the maze of 
docks and beautiful pleasure craft 
moored in the Annapolis Yacht Club 
marina. 
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Boarding the Independence, we 
found our cabin to be relatively com- 
fortable for a small ship (under 100 
tons) — regular beds, a chair, some 
storage drawers, a clothes rack, with a 
sink in the cabin proper and a separated 
toilet and stall shower. I was glad I had 
had the foresight to bring some clothes 
hangers, since only a few were pro- 
vided. 

While the Independence can carry 81 
passengers, on our trip there were 47, 
which made for an uncrowded yet 
friendly voyage. In general, the pas- 
sengers were middle-aged to elderly, 
but lively and well-traveled and com- 
panionable. Meals, served in the dining 
area in informal style, were adequate 
but hardly outstanding. Since repeat 
passengers told us that on their pre- 
vious trips the food had been excellent, 
we had to assume the difference was 
primarily due to the fact that the 
regular chef had become ill and a sub- 
stitute had had to be found on relatively 
short notice. 

The public areas — a lounge, and two 
deck areas — were adequate for our 


smaller passenger list, but would be 
rather a tight fit were a full complement 
of 81 passengers aboard. There is no 
planned entertainment, though there 
are a library and card tables, as well as 
board games; passengers were alerted 
to bring their own alcoholic beverages, 
although all types of setups are pro- 
vided, and the Captain hosted one 
cocktail party. In the main, the enter- 
tainment is primarily conversation, and 
the type of passenger drawn to such a 
trip usually expects to hold up his end! 

We were impressed with Captain 
Aldrich and his mates, as well as the 
young deckhands and stewardesses, 
the latter serving in a dual capacity as 
waitresses for meals. All did their best 
to make the trip pleasant and enjoyable 
for the passengers, and were unfail- 
ingly courteous and friendly. 

Our first stop was Solomon’s Island, 
which is a shore resort town with little 
to offer in the way of sightseeing. 
Fortunately, a former passenger is a 
resident, and had the foresight to invite 
the passengers to visit a small marine 
museum (kept open especially for our 
early evening visit), and prevailed upon 
a local church to provide a bus and 
driver to take us from the dock to the 
museum. 

Two nights’ stay in Yorktown en- 
abled the purser to arrange for a bus to 
take interested passengers to Williams- 
burg or nearby Busch Gardens for the 
day. Having been to Williamsburg 
many times, my husband and I opted 
for Busch Gardens. Fortunately, the 
day we were there crowds were un- 
usually light (it was the day after 
Memorial Day, and overcast) so we 
were able to see all of the special shows 
with little waiting in line. Called ‘‘The 
Old Country,’’ the amusement park is 
well maintained and has architectural 
facades very like the European counter- 
parts it seeks to represent. Admission 
to the park is $8.00 for adults. Primarily 
its appeal is to families with children, 
since the emphasis is on child-oriented 
rides, and special performances such 
as a magician, puppets, exotic birds, 
and a play about Shakespearean char- 
acters which can also amuse adults. 

All visitors can enjoy the tour 
through the brewery itself (where the 
adults are offered free samples of 


Michelob!), the monorail which takes 
park visitors to the Reception Center, 
and the miniature steam railroad, 
which connects several areas of the 
park. 

One disappointment for us was in our 
naive expectation to find French food in 
the two very authentic-looking cafe 
restaurants in the French section, 
called Aquitaine — once inside we 
found cafeterias serving hamburgers 
and hot dogs in one, and fried chicken 
in the other! Other passengers from the 
ship later told us the Festhaus in the 
German area did offer German special- 
ties. 

Our general reaction was that one 
visit to ‘The Old Country” would 
suffice for any traveler. 

We were rather amazed that a stop at 
Crisfield was planned — this town 
inspired my husband’s comment, 
‘‘Appalachia on the Chesapeake.”’ 
Obviously poverty-stricken, the main 
street is extremely shabby, with 
boarded-up storefronts and ramshackle 
houses. There is absolutely nothing to 
see, outside of a dockside local res- 
taurant which served good seafood, 
according to those who visited it. 
Otherwise, the town saddened and 
depressed us. 

Oxford and St. Michaels proved 
more enjoyable as ports of call — both 
towns are picturesque and historic, and 


had interesting little shops for 
browsers. We enjoyed an excellent 
dinner in the very attractive and his- 
toric Robert Morris Inn in Oxford, and 
the Chesapeake Bay Marine Museum 
in St. Michaels had some unique ex- 
hibits, including a number of old boats 
and an unusual old lighthouse which 
was moved to the site and restored. 

Perhaps the major complaints that 
could be leveled at the cruise company 
are: having a purser who was un- 
familiar with the area and could not 
provide adequate information on facili- 
ties and sightseeing at ports of call; 
their poor choice of Crisfield as part of 
the cruise itinerary; and a less-than- 
generous attitude toward the meals 
provided. 

Incidentally, all arrangements for 
tours ashore were at the expense of the 
passengers. 

Our cruise was the last out of 
Annapolis for this season; sailings 
during July, August, September and 
early October are out of Haddam, 
Conn. to the New England islands, 
which could prove somewhat rough 
during storms on ships designed pri- 
marily for inland waterways. 

For brochures and information, write 
American Cruise Lines, Inc., Haddam, 
Conn. 06438, or call 203:345-8551; 
some travel agents are also familiar 
with the company and its cruises. È 


You don’t have to go 
on vacation to get 


a good night’s sleep! 


Select a mattress ensemble from: 


SIMMONS 
BEAUTYREST 


POSTAPEDIC 


harbLin 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown, PA (215) 348-8116 
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Country Dining 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8a.m.— 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


CHEZ DELICIOUS! 


Trout stuffed with escargots, 
steak au poivre, Alaskan king 
crab legs, and blackboard 
specials every day. We've given 
our famous “Country French” 
menu a whole new look. Come in 
and feast. The fare, the view, the 
atmosphere, the entertainment — 
all delicious! 


CHEZ ODETTE! 


S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 
Reservations, credit cards welcome 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m. 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Stone Manor Inn, if you’re tired of the same 
commercial type restaurants, for intimate and 
unusual surroundings of quiet elegant dining. 
Recently redecorated, the Inn is filled with plants 
and flowers everywhere to add to your total 
dining enjoyment. Soft candlelight and quiet 
music surround you with the intimate atmos- 
phere of a country inn and works of local artists 
grace the walls. 

The continental cuisine varies with featured 
chef’s specials each day and a wine list has been 
carefully chosen to compliment your meal. 

Innkeeper Jack Ellis adds the touch of personal 
charm to your evening’s enjoyment and Tony 
Inverso is featured at the piano Friday and Satur- 
day. Before your dinner gathering, relax with 
cocktails in the bar or in the lovely upstairs 
lounge. Inquire about our private dining room, 
available for small parties. 

Located in the heart of Buckingham at Routes 
413 & 212 (Bogarts Tavern Road), Stone Manor 
Inn is a quiet spot you’ll want to call your own. 
Reservations are recommended. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


The Beautiful 
Stone Manor Inn 


Elegant Dining in 
an old country 
setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7883 
Closed Monday 


Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 


Catering for All Occasions 

Monday -Friday 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. ¢ Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 è 536-3499 


Luncheons 1 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 

Late snack menu 

served 'til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertginment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


fine Food | 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, South River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
New owners, new menu, new decor. This 
famous ‘“‘country French’’ restaurant is as 
enchanting as ever. Superb food, drinks, service. 
Lunch and dinner daily. Dancing to live music. 
Credit cards welcome. Reservations: (215) 
862-2432. 


766897!) 
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Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 
family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 


Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


Since 
1758 


a 


CONTI INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
348-3539 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


A, 
since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS Allentown 
Mon. thru Sat. & Rising Sun Rds. 
5:00 till Earlington, Pa. 


Closed Sundays 723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 


RESTAURANT 
——". Tues., Wed., 


A o>: Thurs., Fri. 
== gll: 223) 
at Gh Hs:00 t0 8:00 
} Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
aza zisti Sunday Dinners 
LS 19.39 to 7:30 
3 Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 
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ederach Station 


Offering the Finest in 
Food and Spirits 


Since 1958 
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S OME Or Lunch Dinner 

. 11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 
Sunday Brunch 
11:00 — 2:00 


Salfordville Rd., Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 
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Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad Car 
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Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We’d like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
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“Food & Cocktails 


THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN 
BRISTOL, PA. 
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Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
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S ; % gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 
aa U.S. Be ce Turnpike > from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 


Closed Sun. 
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Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 
HOURS: 
Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 


1 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2a.m, 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 
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Arlene DuBree, your hosts 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Levittown Shopping Center 


cand Levittown, Pa. Lore, 
StoP io to S. Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. Mt 6 Cop 
A a 2, 
say 8° Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. re Vieng? 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Bella Pizzal Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m.- 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m*- 12 p.m. 
945-4977 945-4277 Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 785-6584 


Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Historic 


$ LAVEN DER HALL 


LUNCH 


c 1707 


Tuesday — Friday 


DINNER 5:00-— 10:00 p.m. 


Sat. 
Sun. 
Banquet Facilities 


5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


968-3888 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared.to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 
setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


KA 


ap Alvino’ ’s Restaurant 


Italian & American Cuisine 
— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 


Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


Closed Mondays 


‘MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Adults $4.95. Children $2.95. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? 
Closed Sundays. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


0 PIIAEETIAEOPOD APIA SHEAR AOCUOELBEILENE  o 


Lake House 
je 


OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 

SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 
257-9954 


Your Host — Ron DuBree 


\ 


AT THE LEOPARD’S 


SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 


z 


Come and 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. 

Sit back and (2 

enjoy all you ⁄ 

can eat at our 

fabulous 

Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Join us anytime 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


3.95 adults 2.5° 


children under 12 


Lond 


3499 leopard Road © Cornwell Heights, Pa 
Phone (215) 638-1500 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 


Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 
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HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 
American charm. 


LUNCHES 


LUNCHEON DAILY 


DINNERS 


DINNER SPECIALS NITELY 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 


OPEN DAILY 
& NITELY 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 29) 


Jack Walsh’s Golf Center on Easton 
Road in Horsham has an attractive 
miniature golf course that costs 75¢. 
For the driving range, a small basket of 
balls is 75¢, a medium basket $1.50 and 
a large basket, $2.50. You can buy 
clubs here or get your old ones re- 
paired. 

Bowling is a year round sport per- 
haps a little less popular in the sum- 
mer, but it really shouldn’t be. It’s a 
game the whole family can enjoy and all 
bowling alleys are air conditioned these 
days. It’s still cheaper than the movies, 
too. 

Penndel Lanes on Route 1 in Penndel 
is owned and operated by Vince 
Dutcavich, a man who has been in the 
bowling business for 31 years. There 
are 24 lanes, a billiard room and a pro 
shop. Senior citizens bowl here as do 
handicapped and retarded individuals. 
The latter are part of the Special Teens 
Project in Bucks County. They bowl 
from their wheel chairs on special 
ramps, and according to Vince, they 
have a marvelous time. 

Saturday, Sunday and holidays from 
1 p.m. to midnight, it’s 80¢ a game at 
Penndel. From midnight to1 p.m.; 70¢. 
Shoes are 35¢. Weekdays, 6 p.m. to 
midnight, 80¢; midnight to 6 p.m., 70¢ 
and shoes are 25¢. 

Willow Grove Park at Easton and 
Moreland Roads in Willow Grove is 
about the biggest bowling alley around 
this area. There are 116 lanés and three 
restaurants. The Waterfall is a cocktail 
lounge that serves lunch and dinner; 
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Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 
PHONE — 847-2464 


FOR YOUR 
LISTENING PLEASURE 
CHARLIE BARNETT 
FRI. & SAT. 8 — 12 P.M. 


the Hofbrau is a cafeteria with hot and 
cold sandwiches and salads; the Hutch 
is a snack bar. In case your bowling is 
off, you can always eat. 

One of the nicest features of Willow 
Grove is their babysitting service. The 
nursery room has ten play pens, tables 
and chairs, toys and a TV. The woman 
in charge, for only a 50¢ fee per child, 
does more than babysit. She keeps the 
kids busy and involved. Mothers, you 
can bowl with peace of mind. 

A much smaller operation is the 11- 
alley Hatboro Bowling Center on Jack- 
sonville Road in Hatboro. Weekdays 
the price is 70¢; weekends and eve- 
nings 80¢. 

Remember Bobby Shantz, the pro- 
fessional baseball player? He owns the 
Pit-Catcher Lanes in Chalfont, but 
don’t go there looking to see him. His 
manager runs the whole business for 
him. The 12 lane alley is primarily 
league bowling. Open bowling is 75¢ 
and shoes are 30¢. The Bull Penn Dairy 
next door is also owned by Shantz. 

Roller skating may seem like a 
winter-only sport but it doesn’t have to 
be. Rollerama at Rt. 413 and Newport- 
ville Rd. in Bristol offers family night in 
the summer on Thursday. It’s $2 per 
family, $1.25 per individual and 50¢ for 
skate rental. 

Open skating is Friday and Saturday 
nights plus Sunday afternoons. A fuller 
schedule is available in the wintertime. 
Groups can rent the rink for parties. 

Cornwells Skating Center on Bristol 
Pike in Cornwells Heights features 
adults-only on Tuesday evenings for 
$2.25. You must be over 18. Sunday is 
family night and the charge is $2.50 for 


ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


Serr, 


PANORAMA «accepts advertisements 


only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


the entire family. Friday and Saturday 
evenings are $2.50. Thursday is dis- 
count night at $2. Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons you can skate for $1.25 and 
rent skates for 50¢. 

Archery indoors the year round is the 
name of the game at The Stag Shop in 
Croyden. All you pay is $2 a day to 
shoot. Bring your own bow and arrow. 
Up to 24 people can shoot, two toa bale. 
A special $10 a month fee allows you to 
shoot free of extra charge any time. 

If you like your archery outdoors, try 
Penn Valley Archery on Old Lincoln 
Highway in Trevose, open 7 a.m. until 
dark. It costs $2.50 to go around the 
course for practice and $3.50 to enter a 
tournament which is held every Satur- 
day and Sunday. Membership is $30 a 
year for anytime shooting but you still 
must register on the weekends. 

Point Pleasant Canoes on River Road 
in Point Pleasant is your one stop head- 
quarters to rent canoes, kayaks, row 
boats and rafts. Dauber Canoes and 
Kayaks make and sell these two boats 
as well as rent them. They charge $3 for 
an hour’s ride on the Canal. Guide trips 
are available; instruction too if you 
need it. 

A horse of a different color in leisure- 
time doings is horseback riding. If 
you’re new in the arena, gallop right 
over to the Churchville Park Stable for 
riding instructions. They are located at 
404 Holland Road in Churchville. They 
also board horses. 

Now that I’ve swamped you with 
what-to-dos, your biggest.problem, no 
doubt, is deciding what not to do. Well, 
pick and choose, find your niche and by 
all means, have some fun doingit. E 


SAVORY STEWPOT 
(Continued from page 45) 


the region — heavy on the fish in the 
coastal areas and heavy on the meat in 
the interior. It all tastes good to me. 


PAELLA 

11⁄ c. raw rice 

13-Ib. chicken 

11⁄2 qts. water 

41/2 tsp. salt 

1 onion, slice 

2 sprigs parsley 

2 stalks celery 

2 cloves garlic 

11⁄2 Tbsp. oil 

1/4 tsp. saffron 

1 lb. cooked, shelled shrimp 

1 pkg. frozen peas 

1/2 Ib. scallops, cooked 

pepperoni to taste, sliced 

1 lb. lobster or crab meat 

2 doz. steamer or hard shell clams 

1 lg. can stewed tomatoes 

Cook chicken until tender in water with 
2 tsp. salt, pepper, onion, parsley, and 
celery. Remove from broth (straining & 
saving broth), and bone chicken, mak- 
ing large, bite-size pieces. Cook rice 
and garlic in oil until it is straw-colored, 
about 15 minutes. Add 2 c. broth, 
saffron, all the meats, peas, tomatoes, 
and 21/2 tsp. salt. Bring toa boil, reduce 
heat to a simmer, place clams on top, 
cover and simmer for about 15 minutes 
— until clams open and liquid is 
absorbed by the rice. Stir gently and 
serve. Serves 6-8. Serve with a very dry 
white wine, a fresh fruit salad and small 
crusty rolls. 


You don’t have to go to the shore to 
enjoy fresh fish, though I would be the 
last one to deny it certainly helps. 
There are some top quality fish stores 
throughout Bucks County, with fish to 
do justice to any meal. Whatever you 
do, don’t buy frozen fish! It is my firm 
belief that commercial frozen fish has 
turned more people against the food 
than any other single factor. If you 
freeze fish yourself, you know how 
fresh it is and how long it has. been 
frozen. ; 

Seafood is positively one of the best 
food sources in existence. Not only is it 
high in nutrients and low in calories, 
but it is also extremely versatile and 
very delicious. Is there a fish feast in 
your future? z 


JAGUAR UNLEASHES A NEW BREED OF CAT. THE XJ-S. 


IT MAY WELL BE THE BEST-HANDLING FOUR-PASSENGER CAR IN THE WORLD. 


Jaguars have always been known for 
their agility rather than brute force. 
And this new breed of cat is all you 
expect of Jaguar. CAR & DRIVER says: 
“The car seems immune to the laws 
of physics.” The S-type is powered by 
Jaguar’s electronically fuel-injected 
V-12. It moves with the smoothness 
and silence you expect of more con- 


ventional luxury cars. Luxury in the 
S-type is complete: topgrain leathers, 
thermostatically-controlled air condi- 
tioning, automatic transmission, 
AM/FM radio with eight- [samsu] 


track tape deck are all 

standard. Drive our new 

breed of cat, the remarka- 
LEYLAND) 


ble Jaguar S-type, soon. 


Maginniss Imported Car Sales 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. 


OSborne 2-1300 


Brinker’s Fuels we 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Motor Oil 


Commercial Lubes 
Budget Plans 


* *& * 


Heating and 

Air Conditioning 
Sales 

Service 
Installation 


* * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


July 1 — 2nd ANNUAL MONTGOMERY COUNTY SENIOR 
CITIZENS’ JAMBOREE, Upper Perkiomen Valley Park, 
Green Lane, Pa. Independence Picnic for senior citizens 60 
years or over from all areas of Montgomery County. Free. 
Bring your own lunch, free beverages and desserts. Bingo, 
square dancings, swimming, fishing, sing-a-longs, cards and 
horseshoes. Keynote address by Con. Larry Coughlin. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. For information, reservations, or trans- 
portation, contact Jack Geldi at 215:646-6400. 


July 2-9 — 28th ANNUAL PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH KUTZ- 
TOWN FOLK FESTIVAL. Between Allentown & Reading, 
Pa. Admission. 


July 3 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY presents 
monthly gathering and folksing, at Wrightstown Friends 
Meeting House, Rte. 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 7:30 to 10:00 
p.m. Information 215:355-6933. 


July 3 — HORSE SHOW sponsored by Lower Bucks Hospital, 
Pineway Farms, Woodbourne Road, Langhorne, Pa. Rain or 
shine. Admission $1.00, includes copy of ad book. 
Refreshments. 


duly 3 — MILITARY PAGEANTRY, 2nd Pennsylvania Regiment, 
Memorial Building Area, Washington Crossing State Park, 
Rtes. 32 & 532. 1:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


duly 3 — PLEASANT HOLLOW FARMS HSCTA HORSE 
TRIALS. Slifer Valley Road off Rte. 212, 1/4 mile east of 


Pleasant Valley. 9 a.m. Information, Mrs. John C. Cory, 
Pleasant Hollow Farms, Box 481, R. D. 1, Coopersburg, Pa. 
18036 or 215:346-7294. 


duly 8, 9, 10 — NEW HOPE HISTORICAL SOCIETY ANTIQUES 
SHOW & SALE at New Hope-Solebury High School Gym- 
nasium, Bridge Street, New Hope. Friday 2-10 p.m.; Sunday 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mrs. Alice Newhart 215:862-2956. 


July 9, 10 — HEART OF BUCKS AUTOMOBILE SHOW spon- 
sored by Doylestown Lions & Jaycees. War Memorial Field, 
Rte. 202, Doylestown, $2.00 donation. Children under 12 free 
if with adult. Refreshments available. 12 to 5 p.m. 


duly 10 — AHSA HUNTER HORSE SHOW, Pleasant Hollow 
Farms, Slifer Valley Road off Rte. 212, 1/4 mile east of 
Pleasant Valley. 9 a.m. Information 215:346-7294. 


duly 16 — ANNUAL SOAPBOX DERBY, Woodbourne Road, 
Levittown, Pa. Noon till finished. 


duly 17 — ANNUAL ANTIQUE CAR SHOW & FLEA MARKET, 
sponsored by the Northampton Lions Club, Richboro Inter- 
mediate School. Raindate July 24. Information call Mrs. D. 
Kravitz, 215:355-7085. 


duly 23, 24 — 20th ANNUAL HORSE & PONY SHOW, on John 
Rothrock’s Redcoat Farm, 3519 Pickertown Road, Warring- 
ton, Pa. 8:30 a.m. each day, sponsored by the Warrington 
Lions Club. For information write to the farm. 


July 30 — RIEGELSVILLE EMERGENCY SQUAD BENEFIT 
AHSA HUNTER SHOW, Pleasant Hollow Farms, Slifer 
Valley Road, off Rte. 202, 1/4 mile east of Pleasant Valley. 
9 a.m. Information 215:346-7294. 
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ART 


duly 1-17 — THE ART SPIRIT, 5 Leigh Street, Clinton, New 
Jersey. Paintings by Carol Lee Ayers. Open every afternoon 
except Wednesday. 


duly 1-31 — HORACE PIPPIN RETROSPECTIVE, exhibition 
honoring the famous American primitive artist from West 
Chester, Pa. Brandywine River Museum, Chadds Ford, Pa. 


duly 1-31 — MIXED MEDIA SHOW to be held at the Spirit of the 
Earth, Ney Alley, New Hope, Pa. Composite of crafts includ- 
ing contemporary, handmade jewelry, ceramics, blown 
glass, stained glass, fiberwork, wood and other mediums. 
Tues. thru Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free admission. For 
information call 215:862-9104. 


duly 1-31 — NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF ART BY THE BLIND, Nevil 
Gallery, University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
33rd St. and Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Open Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For informa- 
tion call 215:EV6-7400, Ext. 296. 


duly 1-31 — WOOD IN MOTION, D & D Gallery, Dorian’s Court, 
129 S. Main Street, New Hope, Pa. Open Sat. and Sun. 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m., Friday 4-8 p.m. By appointment 
201:239-8814. 


duly 5 - Aug. 9 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. Featuring the work of Marc Forman, 
Primitive Stoneware, Clay Pottery. Hours Mon.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Information 215:885-7111. 


July 7 — SUMMER SKETCH DAY FOR DOYLESTOWN ART 
LEAGUE, at Delaware Valley College, Rte. 202, so. of 
Doylestown, Pa. 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Rain date July 14. 


July 9 — ANNUAL TINICUM ARTS FESTIVAL, Stover House & 
Tinicum Park. Rte. 32 So. Frenchtown Bridge. 11 a.m. - 
10 p.m. 


duly 24-31 — THE ART SPIRIT, 5 Leight Street, Clinton, New 
Jersey. Paintings and soft sculpture by Dennis Shaffner of 
Easton, Pa. 


duly 30 — FINE ARTS WEEKEND. Outdoor exhibits and sales, 
New Hope-Solebury High School grounds, New Hope, Pa. 
Workshops. Registration and admission fees: 215:862-2981. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


duly 6, 13, 20, 27 — FREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on 
Transcendental Meditation Program. 1 & 8 p.m., 62 West 
State St., Doylestown, Pa. Information 215:348-4718. 


duly 12 — TRAIL IMPROVEMENT DAY, Bowman’s Hill State 
Wild Flower Preserve, Washington Crossing State Park, Rte. 
32, 11⁄2 miles south of New Hope, Pa. 10 a.m. Information 
215:493-4076. 


July 13 — VEGETABLE GARDEN CLINIC at Nevil Greenery, 
Rte. 13, Newtown, Pa. sponsored by the Bucks County Ex- 
tension Service & Nevil Greenery. 7 p.m. Rain or shine. 
Learn about weeding and pest control. Free. 


duly 16 — THE CHURCHVILLE NATURE CLUB will sponsor a 
Field Trip — Canoe Trip on the Delaware. 7 a.m. to 5 p-m. 
Fee for the use of canoe. Pre-register at Churchville Nature 
Center, 501 Churchville Lane. Information, contact Chris 
Stieber at 215:357-4005. 


July 22 — PUBLIC EVENING LECTURE sponsored by Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, Bowman’s Hill State Wild Flower 
Preserve, Rt. 32, 11/2 miles south of New Hope. 8 p.m. For 
more information call 215:493-4076. 


duly 27 — VEGETABLE GARDEN CLINIC at Silver Lake Nature 
Center, 1006 Bath Road, Bristol, Pa. Learn about pest control 


and harvesting. Sponsored by Bucks County Extension 
Service & Silver Lake Nature Center. 7 p.m. Rain or shine. 
Free. 


duly 29 — CHURCHVILLE NATURE CLUB will sponsor a Family 
Campfire Program (nature activities). 8:30 - 10:00 p.m. For 
information call 215:357-4005. 


duly 31 — CHURCHVILLE NATURE CLUB will present ‘Edible 
Wild Foods & Medicinal Plants,’’ at the Churchville Nature 
Center, 501 Churchville Lane, Churchville, Pa. 2 to 4 p.m. 
Free. Information 215:357-4005. 


THEATRE 


duly 1, 2, 8, 9 — “FINISHING TOUCHES,” Town & Country 
Players, at ‘‘The Barn,” Rte. 263, Buckingham, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Information and reservations 
215:766-7586. 


duly 1-10 — “WEST SIDE STORY” Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Ticket information and curtain times, 
215:862-2041. 


duly 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30 — “GUYS & DOLLS” Dutch 
Country Players, Rte. 563, 1 mile east of Rte. 63 near Green 
Lane, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. Tickets from $2.50 to $3.50. 
Information 215:723-2733. 


duly 5, 6 — ROBIN HOOD DELL WEST presents The Superb 
Stuttgart Ballet in ‘Romeo & Juliet.” 8:30 p.m. Information 
All Star Forum, 1530 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


duly 7 — ROBIN HOOD DELL WEST, Stuttgart Ballet performing 
“Taming of the Shrew.” Information All Star Forum, 1530 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. 


duly 7, 8, 9 — “BAREFOOT IN THE PARK,” Summer Theatre, 
Pennridge Upper High School Auditorium, No. Fifth Street, 
Perkasie, Pa. Information 215:257-5011, Ext. 162. 


duly 12-24 — “LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE,” Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope, Pa. Ticket information 215:862-2041. 


duly 14, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23 — “PIRATES OF PENZANCE,” Open 
Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State Park, New Jersey. 
(rain dates July 17 & 24) Tickets $3.00, Students under 12 
$1.50. Children under school age free. Box office open at 
4 p.m. on performance dates only. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets good for any show. Information 609:737-9721. 


duly 26-31 — ‘*CAROUSEL,”’ Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope, Pa. Information 215:862-2041. 


July 28, 29, 30 — “FUNNY GIRL,” Summer Theatre, Pennridge 
Upper High School Auditorium, No. Fifth Street, Perkasie, 
Pa. Information 215:257-5011, Ext. 162. 


FILMS 


duly 1-31 — OLDE TIME FILM FESTIVAL at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, 20th & The Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Shown in the 
Science Museum Lecture Hall daily at 11:30 a.m. and 2:30 
p.m. Admission included in regular Museum fee. Film 
schedule as follows: Charlie Chaplin in “Caught in a 
Cabaret,” “‘Laffing Gas,” & ‘‘Champion.”” The Marx 
Brothers in “‘Pigskin Capers,” “This is War,” “Monkey 


Business,” & ‘‘Stowaways.’’ Charlie Chaplin’s ‘‘Gold 
Rush.” W. C. Fields in “Pharmacist,” “‘Great McGonigle.”’ 
Laurel and Hardy in “‘Live Ghost,” “Midnight Patrol,” & 
“Two Tars.” Abbott & Costello in “Have Badge Will 
Travel,” “Riot on Ice,” & “High Flyers.” Closed July 4. 
Information 215:564-3375. 


July 1-31 — FREE AUDITORIUM MOVIES, New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Shown at 11 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. Monday thru Friday; 2:30 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays. Film schedule as follows: ‘‘Dance’’ highlights 
dazzling aspects of modern dance; “‘Ecology and Architec- 
ture,” three short films discuss future cities; “I'm OK/ 
You're OK,”’ an examination of ways to know yourself better; 
“Senior Power,” a look at new ideas about aging and the 
aged. (See ‘‘For Young People” for additional films shown 
during the month of July). 


July 1-31 — SUMMER CINEMA "77 at Kresge Auditorium on the 
Princeton University Campus. Double feature film schedule 
as follows: “McCabe & Mrs. Miller” & ‘‘Little Big Man”; 
“Le Boucher” & “Lacombe, Lucien”; ‘Sunday, Bloody 
Sunday”’ & ‘The Conformist”’; “If . . ."” & “O Lucky Man!” 
“Modern Times” & “81⁄2”; Summer Cinema discount 
coupon book available. Single admission $2.50. Information 
609:921-8700. 


July 27 — “GREAT RADIO COMEDIANS” from the Summer 
Film Series sponsored by the Bucks County Dept. of Parks & 
Recreation. At the Moravian Tile Works. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. For information call 215:757-0571. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


July 1-28 — FREE AUDITORIUM MOVIES, New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Shown at 11 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m. Monday thru Friday; 2:30 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays. Film schedule as follows: “Last of the Wild,” Lorne 
Green talks about sharks, whales & dolphins; ‘‘Tripping 
With Tweilliger,”” A naturalist visits a beach and a pond; 
“Responsibility/Irresponsibility,”” vignettes about young 
children; “Realities,” the borderline between reality and 
fantasy is explored; ‘‘Dogs and Horses,” short films about 
two of our most popular animals. Information 609:292-6308. 


July 6 — “HENNY PENNY” Musical producton sponsored by 
Bucks County Dept. of Parks & Recreation at the Drucken- 
miller Playground, Maple Ave., Sellersville, Pa. 1 p.m. For 
children 6-12. 


duly 13 — CHILDREN’S PUPPET THEATER sponsored by Bucks 
County Dept. of Parks & Recreation at the Perkasie Play- 
ground, 3rd & Arch Streets, Perkasie, Pa. Punch & Judy 
shows, other fun activities featured. For children 6-12. 


July 26 — TRAVELING FOLK SINGER, sponsored by Bucks 
County Dept. of Parks & Recreation at Log College Jr. High, 
Norristown Road, Warminster, Pa. 1 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


July 1 — WILLOW GROVE MUSIC INSTITUTE, Green Pavillion, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Rte. 32 & 532, Washing- 
ton Crossing, Pa. Information 215:493-4076. 


July 10 — OUTDOOR CONCERT, TRI-COUNTY BAND, 
Memorial Building Area, Washington Crossing State Park, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. Information 215:493-4076. 
Rain Date July 17. 


July 21 — TRAVELING BALLADIER, sponsored by Bucks County 
Dept. of Parks & Recreation, Williamson Park, Delmore 
Avenue, Morrisville, Pa. 1 p.m. Audience participation 
songs. Information 215:757-0577. 


ES 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN JULY 1 THRU 31 UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public on 
weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 without, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 without; 
1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215:MO7-0290. Chil- 
dren under 12 not admitted. Closed legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 


between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sun- 
day, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 
for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertowng 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. Open 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 


attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Captured 
enemy aircraft from World War II, including two Japanese 
planes that are the only ones in existence today. Outside 
exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 mile past 
main gate, on Rte. 611. 


tetsPANORAMB , 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED ANSSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA ... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We'll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


Subscription 


designate. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC 
6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
12 mos. at $7.50 
24 mos. at $14.00 
36 mos. at $21.00 


Name 

Address 

City 

Send as Gift to: 
Name 

Address 


City 


New Subscription 
Renewal 
Gift Subscription 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 
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FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 23. 
Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and News- 
carriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 52-acre 
Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totalitarian 
Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at Prayer 
Statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30-4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or other 
interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Hours: Until 
May 15, Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. May 15 thru Sept. 15, 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Sept. 15 thru Nov. 15, Wed. thru 
Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays unless holiday. Admission. 
Groups by appointment. 


IRON MASTER’s house and museum, The Art Smithy, Rte. 73, 
Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house open 
Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. Phone 
215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster Ave. 
west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual journey of 
life, showing span of human life from ovum to old age. 
Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and drugs. 
Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10a.m. to 4p.m. 
Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 


St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, Pa. 
This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement by the 
late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast collection of 
artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open Tues. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on the 
floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout the 
world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry 
Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. thru 
Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For information 
call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
For more information call 609-292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. Call 
215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, antique 
motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and typewriters. 
Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles west 
of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West Church 
St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellersville. Call 
215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


1570 AM 
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*MORE LOCAL SPORTS 
*MORE LOCAL NEWS 
*MORE LOCAL FEATURES 
*MORE FAVORITE MUSIC 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 
AND MORE OF EVERYTHING 
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Doylestown Township — situated on one acre this Colonial has every- 
thing. Entry foyer with turn staircase, formal dining room with chair 
rail, kitchen with breakfast area and pantry, much, much, more, and 
only $83,900.00. Exclusive agent — PARKE WETHERILL ASSOC., 
Doylestown, Pa., 1-348-3508, anytime. 


parke West State & Court Streets 
wetherill Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 


“VICTORIAN AMBIENCE” 
This 1875 Victorian home has all the embellishments of that Grand Era. 
Crown ceiling molding, hand carved wainscoting and an open staircase 
that leads clear to the third floor. Large airy rooms with window seats 
and hardwood floors give added elegance of a time gone by. Surrounded 
by a large variety of mature trees and shrubs on high grounds complete 
this lovely home. Only 25 minutes from Doylestown or 1% hours from 


ROBERTA.BLACK reai Estate 
Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - - *536°9380 


HILLSIDE CONTEMPORARY 

Exciting new architect designed house on wooded tract along pictur- 
esque road in Solebury Township near Delaware River. Many unusual 
features like cathedral ceilings, circular stairway, balconies, large insula- 
ted windows and doors, and unique decks off living room. Also contains 
4 bedrooms, 3 baths, super kitchen and central air conditioning with 
energy saving heat pump. Nearing completion and must be seen to 
appreciate. Price - $128,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


UNIQUE IN UPPER M 

This stained cedar and massive stone 2-level home is literally nestled into 
an acre of trees. The 6-sided cathedral ceilinged living and dining area 
shares a 3-way fireplace and access to the wrap around redwood deck. 
Everything for the gourmet cook is provided in the dream kitchen with 
ample breakfast area. There are 2 huge bedrooms, each with its own 
bath, and deck on the main level. The master bath has a dramatic sun- 
ken tub. The family room has both a built-in bar complete with 2nd 
kitchen and a 2nd enormous stone fireplace. There are 2 more large pan- 
elled rooms for diversified use as bedrooms, sports rooms and/or library. 
A multitude of extras such as full insulation, thermopane windows, cen- 
tral air, burglar alarm system, electrical garage opener and Jennaire 
range and grill, not to mention the beautiful landscaping, make this a 
truly irreplaceable property at $115,000. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 S. Main St. Yardley, PA (215) 493-4007 


SURPRISE 
Here’s a house that just doesn’t quit! A beautiful big colonial with 4 
bedrooms, 2% baths and a large family room with open beams and na- 
tural siding. Quality kitchen with sliding glass doors to a deck. The 
living room is different. The setting — well you'll just have to see it. 
Includes 10 acres of beautiful woodland in Hilltown Twp. Superb val- 
ue at $94,500.00. 


f 


Charming village 
home in Historic 
Lumberville. 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, liv- 
ing room, dining 
room, kitchen — all 
in excellent, spotless 
condition. Off street 
parking. 


FITTING F E 


W a E 
Realtor 

40 Bridge Street, 

New Hope, Penna. 


215-862-2291 


& 
Country 


REAL ESTATE 


Office Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


249-0900 


ROY Ss. o Town 
INC. 


ANOTHER MANOR LISTING 


We offer you a well-built 4 bedroom home in one of Morrisville’s most 
cared for neighborhoods. Notice the nicely wooded lot and the overall 
excellent condition of the property. Redecorated and ready for you! 
Excellent commuter area to Phila. or N. Y. C. Priced in the Forties. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


EXECUTIVE SPECIALS!! 
IN NEW BRITAIN 


Six bedrooms, 3% baths in this spacious Colonial situated on a 
lovely wooded lot among other attractive established homes, 
Close to shopping, transportation, schools, churches, $79,900. 


IN “WOODS OF SANDY RIDGE” 


Favorite floor plan of the area provides center hall, 8 spacious 
rooms, 2% baths, Ist floor laundry, huge family room w/fire- 
place, beamed ceiling, bookshelves, Acre lot. $76,900. 


IN FOUNTAINVILLE HILLS 


This one rates AAA for condition! 8 rooms, 2% baths, fireplace 
in warm & cozy family room. Huge & lovely patio for summer 
enjoyment. $69,500. 


ann 
Smith 


6 associates 
Realtors 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


Large 2% story colonial with central air conditioning on 1 acre lot. Con- 
venient to schools, churches and shopping. 5 bedrooms, 3% baths, rec. 
rm. and entertainment room with built in wet bar. 3 car detached garage 
and in-ground Sylvan Pool with Cabana. Lovely grounds with mature 
trees and shrubs. Asking $83,000. 


96 West State Street 
Geo. H. 


WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 
epee’ Pennsylvania 18901 
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NOCKAMIXON TOWNSHIP 

Immaculate Lake Country Farm $210,000.00 
Fine Bucks County Farm in Lake area has big farmhouse with six closed 
fireplaces, two kitchens, summer kitchen, dining room, two living rooms 
and three stairways, total of four bedrooms and bath with possible 
fifth bedroom. Attic. Best of condition bank barn, three-car garage and 
fine out buildings. Two road frontages, Zoned village center. Possibili- 
ties and potentials. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 
REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


SIMPLE 
ARITHMETIC 


Beautiful grounds, exceptional plantings, and a custom built stone 
ranch house with central air, three to four bedrooms, and plenty of 
space add up to a special buy at only $129,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


pnr | Eichler & Moftly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


30 N. Main St. 7 OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. AIFF 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 


Phone a 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 K RAT Z: All Other Days 


Branch Creek. The large country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the past. Also has a walk-in fire- 
place in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of spring-fed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition and beautifully 
maintained. For further details — Call Andrea Graham 822-1901. 


We lend money 
for many reasons 
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home improvement Æ y "wm 
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Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 


money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


EthanAllen 


ummier Sale 
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Save up to 20% on an exciting selection of furniture, lamps, clocks, 
accessories, floor coverings and sleep sets, starting Monday, July 11! 


Georgetown Manor 


An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 


Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 


BUCKS COUNTY 


AUGUST, 1977 OR ONE DOLLAR Toa $ 
Serving Bucks County and the Delaware Valley 


DO WE NEED MORE MALLS? 
MARGARET R. GRUNDY OLD TROLLEYS 
-IBRARY SEWAGE SPRAY 

ARTS ALLIANCE 

SHOPPING GUIDE TO JENKINTOWN 


Pa. 
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EthanAllen 


Summer Sale 
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Save up to 20% on an exciting selection 
of furniture, lamps, clocks, accessories, floor coverings and sleep sets. 
Sale ends Saturday, September 3. 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 
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ON THE COVER: 

an oldtimer you may recall 
with nostalgia . . . 

saved by the Buckingham 
Valley Trolley Association! 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
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e Custom Lettering or Decals e Skate Sharpening while 
for Teams or Individuals aa - you wait 
e Warm-Up Suits 4 5 e Fast SVC Tennis Stringing 
e Jackets for Teams or i 
Individuals 


ADIDAS 
NEW BALANCE 
TIGER This month’s long editorial was 


TE NS ai prompted by what I consider highly 
Snyder $a. COWSATH R` Hatheli. Pa aa destructive plans to over-commercial- 

QT 463 i ize the Central Bucks area, against the 
wishes of its residents and the expert 
advice of the Bucks County Planning 


THE Commission whose work is supported 
by our own tax dollars. Having watched 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING with dismay (and no influence) what 
STORE happened to Lower Bucks over the past 

20 years through greed and short- 

Layette Size to Size 14 for Boys & Girls sightedness, I feel bound as an editor 
OUTERWEAR SALE! and publisher concerned about Bucks 
FROM THE BASICS TO THE ELEGANT! County and its neighboring areas to 


protest the building of unnecessary 


gi commercial facilities which will have 
sas s Plaen, BESLI Daily 10—6 permanently deleterious effects on an 


Warrington, Pa. © up 
SAAN Thurs. & Fri. til’9 entire area’s economy, appearance and 


lifestyle. 

Trolley buffs will enjoy Ellie 
Leonard’s account of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the Buckingham Valley 
Trolley Association (and perhaps she’ll 


RUSSELL GAROENS Tel and perhap 


= 1 | buffs!); Hazel Gover has recapped the 
GROWER of TAN ' birth and activities of Bucks County’s 
RARE plants 


new Arts Alliance; Dr. Michael Rabben 
i À | describes a new and potentially valu- 
600 NEW ROAD Ae, s ; able way to handle that problem 
CHURCHVILLE, PA. a =x » Wa T sewage; and Linda Olson gives us a 
215-322-4799 E- : somewhat refreshing (though 
4 i jaundiced!) view of much-touted Cali- 
ANNUALS 7 ANF P ; 9 he BE fornia. 
sii ny) cleat ig nl eh Be AAT ast Our columnists, too, have come up 
ee R N with their customary high level of fas- 
cinating subjects to cater to your own 
special interest, whichever it may be, 
so we know you’re going to enjoy this 
@ month’s issue, whether at poolside, at 
the shore, in the mountains, or in your 
own backyard! 
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Hope you have a happy August .. . 
and not too many of those muggy dog 
days! 

Cordially, 


i Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


ELLIE LEONARD is a freelance 


writer whose work has appeared in a 
number of publications, including 
Discover, the Sunday Bulletin maga- 
zine. She lives in Philadelphia. 
LINDA OLSON received her B.A. in 
English and Journalism from Pennsyl- 
vania State University, and is currently 
editor/photographer of State Farm In- 
surance Company’s magazine for 
Pennsylvania employees. A freelancer 
in her spare time, she is a regular con- 
tributor to the Main Line Times. 
MICHAEL RABBEN, D.D.S. has 
been engaged in the practice of dentis- 
try for 45 years, 31 years specializing in 
orthodontics and 25 years in oral medi- 
cine. This work led him to the study of 
clinical nutrition and ecology, and as a 
result of these studies he has been a 
science writer for 25 years, reporting 
scientific meetings and conventions for 
newspapers, and publishing in scien- 
tific journals all over the world. 
Recipient of honors from several dental 
associations, Dr. Rabben is listed in 
Leaders of American Science and many 
other reference works. His home and 
office are in Phoenixville, Pa. 
ROSEMARIE P. VASSALLUZZO has 
been involved in many and varied 
community activities in Bucks County, 
and more recently has become a free- 
lance writer with an ongoing column on 
food in The Advance of Bucks County. 
She is our new contributing editor for 
The Nutshell Guide, and lives in 
Langhorne. T 
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A LOT OF BULL 


Deadline for nominations for the 1977-78 Pa. 
Bull Testing Program sponsored by the Pa. Dept. 
of Agriculture is August 15, 1977. The test is con- 
ducted at the Meat Animal Evaluation Center 
located on the Penn State University Campus. 

Bulls born between October 1, 1976 and April 
15, 1977 are eligible for this fall’s test. They must 
have a type score of 12 or higher and an adjusted 
205-day weight of 475 or 525 pounds depending 
on the breed. The bulls must also have an 
adjusted 205-day ration of 100 or higher. 

First choice in the testing program is given to 
Pennsylvania próducers. If open space remains, 


then out-of-state bulls will be accepted until the 


pens are full. 

The program is designed to provide informa- 
tion into improvement of the breed, and both 
large and small producers can participate and 
have their bulls compared under similar con- 
ditions. 

Bull Testing Rules and Regulations or applica- 
tions are available from the Pa. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Meat Animal Evaluation Center, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 16802, or by calling 814:238-2527. 
a 


SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT 
IS COSTLY 


Driving to work alone can now cost as much as 
$1,868 a year! That’s a pretty big slice of your 
paycheck. The Federal Highway Administration 
says you can save up to $1,390 of that figure 
simply by car pooling. That’s for gas, oil, main- 
tenance, repair, parking, insurance and depreci- 
ation for a standard-size car, driving 25 miles 
home to job, with five in the pool. 

Drive fewer miles and have a smaller car? 
Yearly costs and savings are proportionate. And 
savings are less, of course, if fewer pool. 

Get a table that tells what you can save in your 
situation by writing to: Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C. 20590. 

It’s wortha try . . . the money you save may buy 
that long-awaited vacation in the islands! W 
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MS. CONTEST 


Invitations to participate in the Ms. United 
Way of Bucks County Contest for 1978 have been 
sent to area businesses. The contest will be held 
Saturday afternoon, September 10, 1977 at 
Oxford Valley Mall in Langhorne, Pa. 

Companies are invited to select an employee 
with the following qualifications to represent 
their firm: 

1. Must be able to effectively represent the 
United Way of Bucks County to the com- 
munity and selected employee groups 
during the 1978 campaign (Sept.-Nov, 
1977). 

2. Must be knowledgeable about United Way 
agencies and activities. 

3. Must be poised, attractive and able to’ speak 
before a group — with or without micro- 
phone. 

4. Married or single, between ages 18 and 35. 

One candidate per firm is allowed and appli- 
cations must be received by August 20, 1977. No 
exceptions. Application forms may be obtained 
by contacting Matti Myers, Communications 
Director, United Way of Bucks County, 413 Hood 
Blvd., Fairless Hills, 19030. 215:949-1660 or 
215:348-4810. ag 


TAKEA WHIRL... 


Filled with nostalgia? Reach for the golden 
ring! The Perkasie Historical Society sponsored 
the opening of the Carousel, located in Menlo 
Park at 3rd and Park Avenue, Perkasie for the 
enjoyment of the residents of the area, Bucks 
County residents and visitors. 

The carousel was restored and is being pre- 
served by the Perkasie Anniversary and Histori- 
cal Society. This summer, the society hopes to do 
further maintenance such as painting, carpentry, 
etc. Any donations would be greatly appreciated. 

Rides on the carousel were made available in 
July‘and the last scheduled date will be August 
21, from 1 to3 p.m. Remember when you were a 
child and could ride for only 15 cents? You still 
can! But bring the whole family, for seven can 
ride for only a dollar. I’ll take the white horse on 
the outside, you can ride the black one beside it! 
Or would you rather sit in the chariot? g 
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FRUIT RIPENERS 


Do those green bananas, unripe avocados, 
greenish-pink tomatoes and green pears try the 
patience of your family, just waiting for a nutri- 
tious snack to ripen so it may be enjoyed? Help 
has arrived in the new fruit ripeners! 

Most fruit must be picked and shipped when 
mature but still green to withstand the rigors of. 
traveling long distances to local markets. 

Fruit ripeners are about 15 inches high and 15 
inches in diameter and have crystal-clear, pear- 
shaped, acrylic lids with measured venting holes. 
The holes prevent, air circulation yet entrap or 
concentrate the ripening gases (ethylene) given 
off by fruit. The ethylene gas, entrapped in the 
dome, actually speeds up the ripening process 
and does it uniformly in a micro-ripening environ- 
ment. This is an improvement over the paper or 
plastic bags which are unattractive to look at on 
the kitchen counter and less effective because 
plastic bags don’t allow enough exchange of 
gases and paper bags allow too much. 

Fruit ripeners are ideal for ripening fruits to be 
eaten in one or two days. They are NOT designed 
for storage of fruits for long periods of time. For 
example, green bananas placed inside the fruit 
ripener in the morning will be of good eating 
quality by early evening of the same day. 

The design of the lid and vent holes makes gas 
exchange ideal at room temperature, and the 
clear dome allows you to see at a glance when the 
fruit has reached peak eating quality. Plan to eat 
fruit when it is ripe or refrigerate immediately 
after ripening to extend its shelf life, with the 
exception of bananas, of course. 

Fruit ripeners are available in large depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. The time is ripe 
to add this new convenience to all well-equipped 
kitchens! 
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SO Uy, 
FERRARIS, FLEAS, 
FASHIONS & FAIR 


If you’re traveling Route 202 between the 
Delaware River and Doylestown on August 13th 
or 14th and notice that you’re caught in a bit of 
traffic, don’t fight it! Just follow the crowd to 
this year’s 20th Anniversary of the New Hope 
Automobile Show to be held at New Hope- 
Solebury High School. Over 50,000 Automotive 
enthusiasts are expected to come and admire the 
Duesenbergs, Rolls Royces, Model T’s and 
Ferraris and other marvelous machines. 

Known as ‘‘America’s most complete Auto- 
mobile Show,”’ this year’s event promises to be 
the biggest and best in its 20-year history. Forty 
judging divisions will include over 200 individual 
classes. The finely restored and maintained 
automobiles dating back to the turn of the 
century will compete for over $10,000 worth of 
trophies. 

The New Hope Auto Show has become a 
family affair with something of interest for 
everyone. In addition to the automobiles, an 
Automotive Flea Market awaits your inspection, 
a Period Costume Fashion Show will inspire 
nostalgia, and the Country Fair will delight 


browsers. If all this isn’t enough to fill your day, | 


another attraction is the town itself. New Hope is 
an area famous for its unique shops and fine 
restaurants, all of which are within easy walking 
distance of the show grounds. 

Contact the New Hope Automobile Show 
office for additional information or for an entry 
form by writing to P. O. Box 62, New Hope, 
Pa. 18938. 


SUNLIGHT 
& NIGHT VISION 


Sun worshipers, beware! Tests show that three 
or four hours in bright sunlight without dark 
glasses reduce your night vision by 50 to 90 
percent. 

After a full day in the sun, you need a week to 
bring night vision back to normal. Meanwhile, 
driving at night, you can be a real danger to your- 
self and others on the road. u 


PRESCRIPTION 
FOR BOREDOM 


Ah, the lazy days of summer . . . but not every- 
one enjoys ‘‘being lazy” all the time. Looking for 
a worthwhile summer experience? Do you like to 
meet people? Are you interested in old and 
beautiful things? Do you like history? Or, do you 
have a special craft? Then, why not volunteer a 
few hours of your time each week to one of Bucks 
Coufty’s many outstanding tourist attractions? 

Volunteer help is an integral part of most 
tourist attractions and without this service, many 
simply could not function. Most of the county’s 
historic sites are in need of volunteer help with 
their daily visitors. There is an opportunity for 
local citizens to serve as guides, sell souvenirs 
and demonstrate crafts. 

Mrs. Helen Hoffman, assistant director of the 
Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commission has 
designed two-and-a-half-hour workshops to train 
new workers and to serve as refresher courses to 
those who have been serving as volunteers. 

Each volunteer receives a handbook with rules 
and regulations as well as pertinent information 
regarding the particular site. After discussion of 
the book, slides are shown of the county. Guides 
and gift shop workers as well as craft demon- 
strators are frequently called upon to answer 
questions about the entire county. At the con- 
clusion of the seminar the volunteers are given a 
tour of the site. 

Anyone interested in this type of work should 
contact the tourist attraction or Mrs. Hoffman at 
the office of the Historical-Tourist Commission, 
One Oxford Valley, Suite 410, Langhorne, Pa. 
215:752-2203. 

Up, out of that hammock now . . . there’s the 
phone... a 


IN THE PARK 


Save Sunday, September 18, 1977 for a visit to 
the Gallery in the Park sponsored by the Penn- 
ridge Jayceettes. From 12 noon until 6:00 p.m. 
you'll be able to view all art media— Exhibition, 
Competition, and Sale in Professional and Ama- 
teur Classes at Lake Lenape Park in Sellersville, 
Pa. 

The Jayceettes have received many compli- 
ments over the years for presenting a truly fine 
art show, and they hope to live up to last year’s 
notices in this, their 9th Annual Gallery in the 
Park. All proceeds from the show benefit the 
Mentally Retarded Children and Adults of Bucks 
County. 

Not only your attendance is wanted; they are 
asking for participants in the show as well. 
Registration fees are as follows: Artists — $15 
for the Professional Class, $10 for the Amateur 
Class, 20% commission on all sales. Craftsmen 
— $20 registration fee, NO COMMISSION ON 
SALES. Junior Artists — (Ages 13-17) $2 regis- 
tration fee and 20% on sales. 

Awards include: ‘‘Best of Show’’ — (P) $250 
and (A) $100 with cash prizes of first, second and 
third place in each category of art for both Pro- 
fessional and Amateur. 

Entertainment will be provided by the Quaker- 
town Band, and admission to the public is FREE! 
For information or application call 215:249-0326 
or 215:257-6775; or write Mrs. Lois Piano, 2617 
Rickert Road, Perkasie, Pa. 18944. E 


F ALLEARS Ñ 


A relatively new ‘‘hearing dog’’ program for 
the deaf was brought to Pennsylvania in early 
June by the Women’s S.P.C.A. of Pennsylvania 
in cooperation with the American Humane 
Association. 

Pennsylvania Agriculture Secretary Kent 
Shelhamer, whose department administers the 
state Dog Law, says the dogs are trained to 
respond to such sounds as the ringing or buzz of 
an alarm clock, the cry of a baby, smoke alarm 
signals, door bells and knocks, and even the 
stealthy sounds made by prowlers. When alerted, 
the dogs will make physical contact with their 
masters and lead them to the source of the sound. 

The first hearing dog placement in Pennsyl- 
vania was with 19-year-old Garwood F. Kaufman 
of Huntingdon Valley. The dog, trained in Denver 
by the Humane Association, is a black mongrel 
which had been abused by its owner and whose 
life was saved by the Colorado Humane Asso- 


ciation. 

It is heartwarming to note that the humane 
organizations have prevented cruelty to an 
animal, saved its life and trained it to perform for 
the deaf in much the same way seeing-eye dogs 
have helped the blind over the years. 

The program, in operation for a year, ulti- 
mately under the American Humane Associa- 
tion’s guidance, hopes to locate regional training 
centers throughout the nation and to provide a 
cost-free hearing dog to any hearing-impaired 
person who wants one. 

According to the American Humane Associa- 
tion, there are 13 million hearing-handicapped 
people in the United States and 1.9 million who 
are deaf. 

The Agriculture Secretary said he would like to 
see legislation to provide hearing dogs with the 
same privileges now accorded seeing-eye dogs 
... free licenses and freedom of access. a 
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Speaking 
Out By Gerry Wallerstein 


DOES CENTRAL BUCKS NEED MORE MALLS? 


What constitutes a genuine public 
hearing in our democratic process? In 
PANORAMA’’S view, only one in which 
all those who may be affected by the 
outcome have the opportunity to ask 
and receive answers to questions, in- 
cluding members of the press, whose 
duty it is to inform the public. 

Such was not the case at the two 
recent hearings held by Doylestown 
Township Supervisors William Snyder, 
Harry F. Poole and Diane Hering on the 
subject of Kravco Corporation’s appli- 
cation for a rezoning of 53.4 acres 
adjacent to King’s Plaza from R-3 
(single family detached homes, town- 
houses and apartments) to C-2 (retail 
establishments including shopping 
centers) in order to build a major 
regional mall containing three depart- 
ment stores and 50 other stores. 

The Doylestown Township Planning 
Commission, despite a recommenda- 
tion for non-adoption from the Bucks 
County Planning Commission, had 
already quietly approved the rezoning 
at a minimally-attended hearing, and 
by the time the Supervisors’ first adver- 
tised hearing was held on June 21, a 
groundswell of opposition had arisen 
from residents of the township. 

While township supervisors legally 
have wide latitude in how they may run 
their meetings, it was apparent at their 
first hearing that the Doylestown 
Township Supervisors set up unusually 
rigid, courtroom-like guidelines, which 
by their very nature favored the de- 
velopers, and the Supervisors’ general 
attitude toward their constituents ap- 
peared to be one of condescension and 
amusement. 

The first hearing (June 21) began at 
7 p.m., and was attended by an over- 
flow crowd of 250. Many had to stand 
jammed together at the rear of the room 
for the entire 31/2-hour proceeding, 
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straining to hear what was said since 
the Supervisors claimed there was no 
way to hook up a microphone. (Strange- 
ly enough, they found a way to do so 
mid-way through the second hearing, 
after numerous complaints from the 
audience, but by that time Kravco’s 
entire presentation had already been 
completed.) 

William Snyder, speaking for the 
Supervisors, established their ground 
rules: Kravco could present its entire 
case, including witnesses, with one 
break at 9 p.m.; the hearing would 
adjourn at 10:30 p.m.; only Mr. Bush, 
the attorney representing a group of 50 
residents calling themselves ‘‘Con- 
cerned Citizens for Good Planning,” 
would be permitted to ask the devel- 
opers’ witnesses any questions; no 
questions or comments would be per- 
mitted from the audience until perhaps 
the end of the session. 

At the outset, Barry McAndrews, 
attorney for Kravco, attempted to re- 
quire six of the 50 residents repre- 
sented by Bush to become named 
parties to the case, and tried to intimi- 
date them by implying they would be 
subject to future litigation. Though 
Bush fought that ploy successfully, 
most of his pertinent and searching 
questions of Kravco’s parade of wit- 
nesses were repeatedly disallowed by 
the Supervisors after objections from 
McAndrews. By contrast, few of Mr. 
Bush’s objections were sustained. 

By 10:20 p.m., Kravco’s witnesses 
had completed their testimony and the 
Supervisors attempted to get Bush to 
begin presenting his witnesses — a 
move he properly objected to on the 
grounds of the lateness of the hour and 
insufficient time to present his clients’ 
views. 

At that point several members of the 
audience, including the author, 


attempted to ask questions of the de- 
velopers and were refused. Snyder ad- 
journed the meeting and scheduled its 
resumption for July 5 (the evening 
following the long holiday weekend); 
he also announced that since other 
township business would have to be 
transacted first, the rezoning hearing 
would not commence until 8 p.m. on 
that date. When the author suggested a 
larger meeting room so that interested 
people would not have to stand, Snyder 
merely smiled and refused. 

When we arrived at 7 p.m. for the 
July 5th meeting, the official stenog- 
rapher was not present. Although he 
had been told to arrive at 7 p.m. he had 
assumed that the Supervisors would 
have other business to transact, as pre- 
viously announced, so he planned to 
arrive in time for an 8 p.m. start. The 
Supervisors had evidently not informed 
him of their decision fhat there was no 
other urgent business. A telephone call 
finally brought the stenographer to the 
township building about 7:40, but 
meanwhile the crowd of 200 waited. 

When the hearing finally resumed, 
Kravco indicated it had completed its 
presentation; once again no one from 
the audience was permitted to ask any 
questions of the developers. 

Mr. Bush then called his witnesses, 
two of whom were prevented from testi- 
fying personally: Matthew C. Arnold of 
Amterre Corporation, and Claude J. 
Schlanger, owner of a property already 
zoned C-2, in the same locality as that 
of the proposed rezoning, for which he 
also planned a shopping mall, its plans 
to be presented at the July 25th Super- 
visors’ meeting. 

James C. Lodge, of the Bucks County 
Planning Commission, testified re- 
garding the bases on which the Com- 
mission’s report of June 8, 1977 recom- 
mended non-adoption of the proposed 


rezoning, and also on the Commis- 
sion’s ‘‘Central Bucks Growth Impact 
Study” of January 1977. 

When Mr. Bush introduced petitions 
opposing the rezoning application 
signed by 1,000 residents of Doyles- 
town Township, McAndrews and the 
Supervisors attempted to nullify them 
because a few signatures on one peti- 
tion were from interested non-residents 
who felt that a regional mall would 
affect them also. A number of township 
petitioners were actually seated in the 
audience and when they became vocal, 
the petitions were finally accepted 
grudgingly by the Supervisors. 

After several residents called by Mr. 
Bush had testified regarding their 
objections to the rezoning and to the 
proposed mall, a few residents who had 
asked to testify on their own behalf 
were permitted to make statements but 
not to ask any questions of the develop- 
ers. Among them was a representative 
of the area’s League of Women Voters, 
indicating their opposition to the rezon- 
ing as ‘‘spot rezoning’’ which would set 
a bad precedent for the future of the 
township. Only one resident spoke in 
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favor of the rezoning and proposed 
mall. 

When it became apparent that all 
scheduled witnesses had been heard, 
once again | attempted, as a member of 
the press, to ask pertinent questions of 
the developers. I was astonished to find 
the Supervisors demanding that I take 
an oath as a ‘‘testifier’’ though I was 
clearly not testifying but merely at- 
tempting to ask a question! Despite the 
unsuitability of such a procedure, I 
agreed so that I could ask my question 
in public — a three-part one concerning 
the area and population supposedly to 
be served by the proposed mall. I was 
then told by William Snyder that I 
would have to get Kravco’s answers to 
my question in private after the hear- 
ing! (An unlikely alternative since 
McAndrews had previously refused to 
show me Kravco’s economic/market- 
ing study or answer any questions.) 

I later learned that Kravco also 
refused to provide the Bucks County 
Planning Commission with a copy of 
their traffic study — perhaps because, 
as James C. Lodge told me, ‘‘At the 
hearing Keyes (Kravco’s traffic expert) 
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agreed with our peak hour estimate, 
but he says there would only be an in- 
crease of 10,000 vehicles on Route 611 
— that’s mathematically impossible if 
they agree on the peak hour estimate.” 

The questions I had wanted an- 
swered by Kravco were these: 

1. Since Harold G. Shaffer, Chair- 
man of the Board of Kravco, had 
termed their proposed mall a ‘‘second- 
ary” one (as distinguished from their 
others in Montgomeryville and Media 
which were ‘‘primary’’) what size 
support population was required for a 
‘“secondary”’ mall? 

(Shaffer had already testified that 

their population figure was 183,000 

and based on a trading area bounded 

by Bedminster to the north, Chalfont 
to the west, Horsham to the south 
and Lahaska to the east; it seemed 
fairly evident what was being pro- 
posed was really a ‘‘primary”’ mall.) 

2. Exactly which townships and 
municipalities had been considered in 
arriving at their population figure of 
183,000? 

(At the hearing, their breakdown was 

rather vague for the Doylestown 
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POOL WATER 


ANALYSIS 


Swimming Pool Equipment 


and Supplies 


Duke 


SWIMMING POOL 
SERVICE INC. 


Authorized Anthony Pool 
Service Dealer 
WARMINSTER 
208 W. Street Road 
672-4010 


NORRISTOWN 
213 W. Germantown Pike 
277-4517 


Trading Area: 
Primary area - Doylestown/ 


New Britain 81,900 
Secondary area - 
Montgomery County 37,700 
Bucks County 63,400 
TOTAL 183,000 


Obviously, a good part of their pro- 
posed support area overlapped with 
their own new and not yet fully occu- 
pied Montgomery Mall, a major 
regional mall, and I was also skepti- 
cal about their primary area popula- 
tion figure.) 

3. Which of these same townships 
and municipalities had been included 
in their marketing study for the Mont- 
gomery Mall? 

(Since their marketing studies for 
both Montgomery and Doylestown 
had to include a large part of the 
same area, building the new mall 
could cause severe overlapping of 
facilities and excessive competition 
that would spell ruin to smaller inde- 
pendent shopping areas and com- 
munities in Central Bucks.) 

Since Kravco’s representatives 


n wee, 


QUALITY WOOD BUILDINGS 
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would not answer my questions, I have 
checked the Bucks County Planning 
Commission’s population and market 
facilities projections for Bucks County, 
as contained in their ‘‘Central Bucks 
Growth Impact Study’’ dated January 
1977: 
Doylestown Trading Area 
Primary:Area — 9 Municipalities 
Doylestown Boro 
Doylestown Township 
New Britain Boro 
New Britain Township 
Warrington 
Chalfont 
Buckingham 
Warwick 
Plumstead 


Total Population (1975) 48,202* 


* Even allowing for some increase since 
1975, this figure is roughly 30,000 less 
than the Kravco figure. 

I was also interested in criteria used 
for shopping centers and malls. ‘‘Plan- 
ning Design Criteria,” a work gener- 
ally accepted by professional planners 
as the best currently available, outlines 


A 


JIM DALTON BUILDINGS ARE COMPLETELY INSTALLED AND INCLUDE: 

4” REINFORCED CONCRETE SLAB e 235# SEALTAB ASPHALT SHINGLES 

STUD FRAME CONSTRUCTION e OPERATING WINDOWS 

5/8” CEDAR OR FIR SIDING e HEAVY DUTY BLACK IRON 
HARDWARE AND MORTISE-IN 

CHOICE OF ANY OF 80 

OLYMPIC STAIN COLORS _ KEYED LOCK ON DOOR 


ALL THESE FEATURES PLUS MANY SIZES AND STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


For more information and FREE descriptive brochure, call or write: 


Jim Dalton Garden House Co. 


906 COTTMAN AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19111 
PHONE 342-9804 
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Table 23 posed will provide excess shopping 
Shopping Facilities Required by Various Populations facilities.” 
S E Taa ae Page 82 of the Central Bucks Growth 
Seal Art Sq. Ft. Walking Distance Impact Study includes the following 
ete 6.000 1/4 mil statement: 
2,500 mile “ec ; : : : 
e 28'800 172,800 1/2 mile A major regional shopping center is 
40.000 100,000 500,000 1 mile walk; under construction in Montgomery- 
; 15 minute drive ville, Montgomery County . . . That 
100,000 200,000 1,000,000 11⁄2 mile walk; center, the Montgomery Square 
20 minute drive Mall, will contain 1,000,000 square 
Source: Planning Design Criteria, DeChiara and Koppelman, Van Nostrand Reinhold feet and will be able to PENE the en- 
tire Central Bucks area. 
Co. (1969), p. 232. 
In Lower Bucks County, as a result of 
Table 24 overbuilding, at least a half dozen malls 
Types and Functions of Shopping Centers are currently bankrupt, including the 
RNAS enclosed Bucks County Mall. Numer- 
Neighborhood Commonly S ous others are in trouble or under- 
Center Center Center td P ‘ f 
utilized, including Kravco’s own mall 
Function Convenience goods, Functions of Functions of at Lincoln Plaza, which they built 
and personal services neighborhood community center adjoining Oxford Valley Mall as a so- 
center plus plus general 2 E ii : 
shopping gotda ER called ‘‘convenience mall’’ and which 
is still not fully rented. 
Leading Supermarket and Variety Store and Major Department Here in Central Bucks a number of 
Tenant Drugstore Jr. Department Store Store malls already exist, in addition to the 
TN 1/2 mile Sia AEA nearby Montgomery Mall, and in fact 
Sec tee! Aves the King’s Plaza shopping center is 
under-utilized and not doing well. 
Support 4,000 35,000 150,000 Rather than good for the area, such 
Population overbuilding creates excessive compe- 
Ga ex di aks ioare 40-100 acres tition as well as excessive commercial- 
ization and urbanization — in the 
Floor Area 30,000 - 75,000 100,000 - 250,000 400,000 - 1,000,000 popular parlance, ‘‘wall-to-wall malls’’ 
(sq. ft.) — which diminish the desirability of an 
Source: Planning Design Criteria, DeChiara and Koppelman, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. (1969), area as a pleasant place to live, work 
p. 234. and play. 


NOTE: Based on the nature of existing and projected residential patterns and population in Bucks The Doylestown Township Super- 
County, particularly Central and Upper Bucks, the Bucks County Planning Commission’s assessment of _VISOTS — indeed all residents of Central 
commercial facilities assumes ‘‘the existing dependence on the automobile for shopping trips will Bucks — would do well to take warning 
continue.’’ The Commission therefore does not use walking distance, but rather driving time required, from the experience in Lower Bucks: 


in these tables. what is presented by developers as a 


the above tables, reprinted on P. 80 of demand. gift horse may in fact turn out to be a 
the Central Bucks Growth Impact 3. Major shopping malls then pro- Trojan horse. E 
Statement. 


The Planning Commission’s report 
of June 8, 1977 indicates the following 
regarding currently available and 
potential commercial facilities in Cen- 
tral Bucks: 

“1. In 1975 there were 734,000 
square feet of commercial floor space 
in Central Bucks plus 600,000 square 
feet in Warminster, more than 
enough to meet the shopping needs 
in Central Bucks both now and into 
the foreseeable future. 

2. There is enough land undeveloped 

but currently zoned for commercial 

use to meet any foreseeable future 


AUGUST CLEARANCE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONERS A 
FOR ALL SIZE ROOMS 
4000 to 32,000 B. T. U. 
Open Daily 9—6 DI3-1192 
Thurs. - Fri. til 9 p.m. 348-5611 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Celebrating Our 30th Anniversary Year! 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 
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BUCKINGHAM VALLEY 


TROLLEY ASSOCIATION 


by Ellie Leonard Protgainoh by e Leonard 

Joe Alfonsi stood in the circle. It was a Sunday 1 : : 
afternoon, brisk and wintry, and Joe and the other 
men shifted around as they talked. Beside them was 
the restored Trolley #26, and they spoke proudly of 
it. It is the first trolley to come to Bucks County in 25 
years, and these men helped restore it. And Joe 
Alfonsi is holding court here at Buckingham Valley. 
He is the self-proclaimed ‘‘chief benefactor’’ of 
trolleys in this area. There is even an injunction 
against him in Jobstown, New Jersey to get ‘‘his’’ 
trolleys removed. He is a trolley celebrity in this 
group — he saved #26. 

The restored trolley is now making a 
three-quarter-mile run on rail sublet from Jim 
McHugh, of McHugh Construction Company, 
Penndel, Pa. The inside has been restored by 
members of the trolley museum and even sports 
period advertisements. The price is 75 cents and the 
ride is interrupted by switch changes and pole 
changes. It’s a do-it-yourself operation on the part of 
the members of the Buckingham Valley Trolley 
Association. Halfway through the ride, a BVTA 
member gives a short briefing on the trolley’s 


Right: Joe Alfonsi supervises restoration work on #46. Below: 
#136 at J. G. Brill plant in Philadelphia, 1911. 
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history and how it got to Buckingham. Between 
runs, members do repairs, cut up and generally 
enjoy their labors. 

Bob Lannon walked up to #26, took off his winter 
hat and donned his grey motorman’s hat, which 
blended perfectly with his wide grey sideburns 
which met his grey mustache. Voila! A return to 
those thrilling days of yesteryear when life was 
slower and hardly anyone had a car. 

Bob pulled out onto the three-quarter-mile run 
and everything fit. He looked as if he had always sat 
at the controls of Trolley #26. 

Joe Alfonsi is a man with purpose. He works as a 
planning and systems engineer for SEPTA, and his 
hobby is preserving trolleys. ‘‘We consider 
ourselves the historians, the curators, the 
preservists,’’ he said. He talks knowledgeably and 
rapidly about the whole odyssey of his trolleys. 
Personally, he has saved 22 cars from the scrap 
heap, 10 of which are leased to Trolley Valhalla 
(Jobstown, N.J.) and Buckingham. SEPTA officials 
call him before scrapping a trolley they feel he might 
want. 

It all started for him in the late 50’s in a group 
called the Delaware Valley Short Line, which 
eventually merged with the Metropolitan 
Philadelphia Railway Association. DVSL went 
bankrupt and MPRA went to Llanerch, Pa. MPRA 
was evicted from Llanerch because Red Arrow 
wanted to speculate on the land. So Alfonsi brought 
the cars to Tansboro, N.J. 

The villain in Tansboro was one George Headley, 
Top to Bottom: 

Wildwood open car #24 in service in 1935, now in disrepair in 
Jobstown, N. J.; Sparky and model; Hog Island car in 1931; Car 
#5001 in 1956 on last day of passenger service. Set for 


Bicentennial service as V-34, it was destroyed in the Woodland 
fire, October, 1975. 


(Courtesy of Richard S. Short) 
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TRIPPIN OUT 


REVENUE RUN — regularly scheduled run of a vehicle, carrying fare- 


paying passengers 


CHARTER RUN — specially organized private run, e.g., fan trips, group 


outings to the shore, etc. 


FAN TRIP — special charter run organized by rail fans for photography 


and aesthetic enrichment 


COFFEE MEET — regular revenue run. Rail fans meet informally over 
coffee or lunch, then hop on a trolley for the first, last or regular run 

DEAD HEAD RUN — so-called because the destination sign is blank; the 
trolley leaves or returns to the barn without picking up passengers 

PHOTO STOP — pre-arranged stop on a fan trip to allow fans to 
photograph the car of their affections 

PHOTO LINE — an imaginary line in front of which no self-respecting rail 
fan will venture at a photo stop. He would be in the way of another 


person’s photo. 


MOVIE RUN — a special type of photo stop in which the charter vehicle is 
in motion, so that fans can take movies of the vehicle 

NON-REVENUE TRACKAGE — any train or trolley trackage used 
exclusively for dead head runs or emergency runs 

DOUBLE END CAR — trolley in which the operating platforms are at both 
ends; poles are switched after a run and the car is operated from the 
opposite end, e.g., car #26 at Buckingham Valley Trolley Museum 

ALMOND JOY CAR — Budd-built cars currently on the Frankford El; 


allusion is to the bumps on the roof 


MARRIED PAIR — two rapid transit cars permanently coupled together, 


e.g., some Almond Joy cars 


PETER WITT CAR — named for the designer; old type car with canvas 
arched roof, single end front entrance, and center exit, e.g., 
Bicentennial loop cars #8042 and 8534 

MPRA — Metropolitan Philadelphia Railway Association, a local club 

BVTA — Buckingham Valley Trolley Association, a local operating trolley 


museum 


ERA — Electric Railroaders Association, a national organization 
THE METROLINER — the monthly publication of the MPRA 
TROLLEY TALK — a national publication 

TRACTION AND MODELS — a national publication for the model 


railroader 


HEADLIGHTS — publication of the ERA 
OTHER TROLLEY MUSEUMS — Branford, East Haven, Connecticut; 
Seashore, Kennebunkport, Maine; Arden, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


who decided he should make more than 
$75 per month on the land he had 
leased to Trolley Valhalla. Headley, 
too, wanted to speculate on his land, so 
when the rent went to $300 per month, 
the club vacated. 

Next stop, Jobstown, N.J., near Fort 
Dix and the Kinkora branch of the Penn 
Central Railroad. Trolley Valhalla 
wanted to operate on a three-mile 
stretch from Jobstown to Juliustown, 
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and had Planning Board approval from 
the town. But not Zoning Board ap- 
proval. Undaunted, Alfonsi and the 
boys built temporary track and brought 
in five cars. Then the town hit them 
with an ordinance banning trolley mu- 
seums. The club tried to circumvent the 
ordinance by declaring Trolley Valhalla 
a repair shop, but it didn’t work. 
Alfonsi claimed grandfather’s clause in 
court, but the town put the ordinance as 


arider on an ordinance banning duplex 
apartments. Both were voted out. 
The fact that the Secretary of Trolley 
Valhalla leaked some tentative plans 
for lengthening the route did not help. 
Some people in Jobstown were against 
a nine-mile run which would include 
stops at Fort Dix and Wrightstown. The 
Army didn’t mind, but near the end of 
the run trackage would go through a 
horse farm, and the owner complained. 
A petition was started to remove 
Trolley Valhalla. Since the people on 
the Zoning Board were essentially the 
people on the Planning Board, it wasn’t 
difficult, according to Alfonsi. To speed 
things up, a $50 a day fine was levied on’ 
Trolley Valhalla. Alfonsi appealed to 
the town solicitor to talk to the people at 
an open meeting. “‘It fell on deaf ears,” 
Alfonsi said. ‘‘Medford picked us up. 
They approved an ordinance giving us 
ten acres of ground near a land fill. But 
a doctor nearby was raising race- 
horses.’’ (And he was concerned that 
the trolleys would scare his horses.) 
Meanwhile, Jobstown officials at 
least were appeased because they 
thought Trolley Valhalla had a place to 
go. But not really, until Jim McHugh 
came in like a knight on a white horse. 
‘‘He gave us sanctuary,” said fugitive 
trolley benefactor Alfonsi. ‘‘He’s been 
very good to us. Saved us from bank- 
ruptcy.’’ At this, Alfonsi sighed and 
brushed the imaginary sweat away. He 
remembered the close call. “We have 
our own tractor and trailer. But look,” 
he pointed from the trolley where we 
sat, ‘“‘that overhead truck is on 
McHugh’s flat cars. And he donates a 
rig and the fellas donate time every 
time we move a trolley here.” 
‘*Here’’ is Buckingham Valley, near 
New Hope, Pa. And the future of the 
fugitive trolleys looks bright. ‘“‘Shame 
we didn’t come up here 15 years ago. 
We’d be set up by now.” And Alfonsi 
fondly points out the gifts and things 
salvaged which have saved money for 
the Buckingham Valley Trolley Associ- 
ation: wire from the Navy yard, poles 
from Bell Telephone, three switching 
engines from the McAndrews and 
Forbes Company of Camden. There are 
picnic tables nearby and barbecues 
made from old bricks from Chestnut 
and Walnut Streets, compliments of 


McHugh. 

And this time, the neighbors like the 
idea. ‘‘Nostalgia is around this whole 
area. People here believe in the past,” 
Alfonsi revels. (One lady even offered 
to make curtains for a trolley.) “Pd like 
to see a general store in Buckingham. 
Wycombe (between Buckingham and 
New Hope) has one that was a post 
office. The boys are doing a tremen- 
dous job in Wycombe station, even re- 
making the old stained glass into its 
original color and reslating the roof.” 
(The ‘‘boys’’ are the men of all ages, all 
members of the local rail associations, 
who donate their time on weekends. 
Among them are Jim Richards, Ed 
Prout, Tom Rattigan, Pat Boylan, Bob 
Lannon, George Metz, Gary Pfeiffer 
and Charlie Long, the last three dis- 
tinguished by Alfonsi as his ‘‘main- 
stays for restoring trolleys at Bucking- 
ham.’’ Most of the volunteer work is 
being concentrated on restoration of 
Philadelphia & Western #446 and Red 
Arrow center-door car #76, both ac- 
quired this year.) 

Across from the Moo-Cho Chocolate 
Drink Company in Jobstown, New 
Jersey was a warped orange and white 
sign which read: ‘‘Trolley Valhalla, 
Railway Repair Shop, Visitors Wel- 
come.” Valhalla it was to rail fans in the 
Delaware Valley Area, but the word 
was like a sad joke to the casual visitor. 
The decor was Early Scrap Metal. 
Police limit signs were unnecessary. 
There were no stampedes to this former 
museum. The trolley cars were literally 
out to pasture in this farmland near 
Burlington, N.J., off Route 537. Like 
aging coquettes, the trolleys stood, 
abandoned for something newer, 
shinier, faster and easier to care for. 

Take the Wildwood Open Car #24. 
She was built around 1905, sold to the 
Five Mile Beach Electric Railway Com- 
pany around 1915, and ran until 1945. 
She was then used (or abused) as a 
chicken coop. Though moss-covered 
and sometimes harboring yellow 
jackets, there is enough evidence of the 
roof slating to rebuild the roof. #24 is to 
be restored. 

The Hershey Chocolate Town Trolley 
#3 was built around the turn of the 
century as a passenger car for Hershey, 
Pa. She was later converted to a line car 


(for work on overhead wires), then 
scrapped. Trucks, compressors, 
motors, etc. were lost. Joe Alfonsi 
spotted her in a junkyard and saved 
her, put her in the museum at Tans- 
boro, N.J. The trolley is now at Jobs- 
town and slightly restored. 

The exotic Pittsburgh Railways M-50 
is a snowsweeper. She sports bamboo 
bristles that are split and faded now, 
like a dead Christmas tree with silver 
paint. 

Other trolleys in Jobstown are five 
double-truck sweepers and several 
other cars: a tool-hauling trailer, a rail 
grinder, a coal car and various passen- 
ger and work cars. Of these, only one 
sweeper and two passenger cars have 
made it to Buckingham Valley Trolley 
Museum. But that’s an improvement. 

Jim Sparkman is the artist-in- 
residence of the local trolley set. 
‘‘Sparky” builds models, models so 
precise that when photographed, they 
are the real thing. 

It was only natural for Sparky to build 
models of elevated cars. From his front 
step in West Philadelphia, he has a per- 
fect view of the Market Street El trains. 
Asachild, he sketched them when they 
stopped at 40th Street and had other 
kids on the block fill him on trains he 
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had missed. 

Sparky keeps a painstakingly de- 
tailed diary of his life — his life in terms 
of trolley models, that is. At 7 or 8, 
Sparky started noticing els and work 
cars and had the other kids shout 
“‘warning’’ when they heard one ap- 
proaching. He drew els in art class and 
summer programs and began keeping 
books of his drawings, complete with 
test questions and answers (‘‘Was 
there ever a green and white el?’’), and 
work and manual games (pull the 
handle on a drawing and ‘‘Watch the El 
Go By’’). He has even buttonholed one 
of the perpetrators of the ‘‘untrue el 
age’’; Ernest, a 5th grade classmate 
who gave him false information. 

This was 1959. By 1964, Sparky, 15, 
ended forever the untrue el age by 
requesting a list of P.T.C. equipment 
and worked on the All New El Book, 
with ‘‘all true els.” Two years later, 
Harold E. Cox put Sparky’s private el 
and trolley book into obsolescence 
when he published a book called 
Surface Cars of Philadelphia, 1911- 
1965, one of the bibles of trolley fans. 
(Sparky later provided information for 
another Cox book: Utility Cars of Phila- 
delphia 1892-1971.) 

(Continued on next page) 


LITTLE KNOWN 


RAIL FACTS 


An early Philadelphia ordinance prescribed that all tracks were to have a 
gauge of 5’21/4’’, the space between the wheels of the average horse-drawn 
wagon. To this day, Philadelphia’s trolleys operate over this gauge and all 
tracks still provide a lip for wagon wheels. 


The last horse-drawn car ceased operation on January 15, 1897 on the 


Callowhill Street line. 


Numbers were first used to designate routes in 1911. Previously, trolley 
routes were known by destination or by the streets on which they ran. Older 
Philadelphians still say, ‘‘the Girard Avenue car,” “‘the Erie Avenue 


car,” etc. 


Subway Surface operation began in 1908 on Routes 10, 11, and 34. 


Route 23, between 10th and Bigler and Germantown and Bethlehem Pike, 
is 25.5 miles long, the longest known urban trolley car route in the world. 


Trolleys have been used for some special services, including funerals, 
delivering mail and milk, and hauling coal and trash. 
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The minutiae of detail in Sparky’s 
two thick ring binders are not for skim- 
ming. Childhood drawings and photos 
are preserved and explained by typed 
captions, text is further explained by 
footnotes, and there are charts and 
indeces cataloging the work on models. 
Though later highly sophisticated, his 
early models were cardboard, using 
materials at hand. His model el car was 
exhibited on March 11, 1967 at the 
Delaware Valley Industrial Arts Fair at 
Gimbels’. 

The second volume of Sparky’s diary 


contains month-by-month accounts of 
the construction of his three master- 
piece models: The Hog Island car 
(some ran on Route 60, Allegheny 
Avenue, until 1955; during World War 
II they ran to Hog Island shipyard and 
to Chester); The Market-Frankford 
Elevated car (Budd Company car in 
current use); and the Market Street 
Elevated car (used from 1907-1961). 

Trolleymania stretches in many 
directions. It isn’t merely (!) saving 
them from the scrap heap, finding 
“‘sanctuary,’’ and then repairing the 


peugust Sate 


GET THOSE UNUSUAL 

PIECES OF FURNITURE AT 
REDUCED PRICES! 

ALL GIFT ITEMS ALSO. 

BRASS CANDLESTICKS, PEWTER, PILLOWS, 


CRICKET BOXES, LAMPS, 


AND ROCKERS (WOOD & UPHOLSTERED) 


COME SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


LEXINGTON 


SHOPPE 


pickup while we still have 
a big selection. 


yota 
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OYOTA RUCK SALE. 


Priced to sell... fast! Now you can 
save big bucks on all 5 economical Toyota 
half-ton models. That’s because we're 
passing along big savings from Toyota to 
you. Choose from Standard Beds. Long 
Beds. SR-5 Sport Trucks. Come see us 
today and pick up your quality Toyota 


© ann ©) aula 


hompson 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till 9 


ra! 
o 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 

345-9460 DI3-1515 

263 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


trolleys that counts to trolley fans. Or 
building models. It extends to what one 
member of MPRA refers to as ‘‘memo- 
rabilia’’: collecting old trolley tokens, 
old prints or slides of trolleys, glossies 
of old trolleys and obsolete equipment, 
and trolley catchers (cords used to 
place the pole on or remove the pole 
from the wire), etc., etc. And most 
trolley people immortalize the trolleys 
of their fan trips, coffee meets and 
outings in slides, photos and even 
movies. And, of course, they love to 
ride those trolleys. 

Some transit fans do like buses, but 
rail fan usually refers to fans of track- 
less trolleys, trolleys, railroads, inter- 
urban transit and commuter trains 
(Norristown), subway systems (Broad 
Street Subway and the el), and long 
haul passenger and freight trains. The 
majority of rail fans, however, groan at 
the mention of the word ‘‘bus,’’ which 
has replaced their beloved trolleys and 
causes pollution. 

Trolley fever runs high on fan trips. 
Last year, the MPRA organized fre- 
quent fan trips, one of which was an 
all-day excursion starting at the 40th 
and Woodland Avenue Portal. The 
trolley used was #2031, then spruced 
up in Gulf colors red, white and orange, 
but later destroyed in the October, 1975 
Woodland fire. For the trip, #2031 
followed part of the runs of Routes 36, 
10, 15, 50, 56, and 23. In distance, the 
farthest points were 88th and Eastwick 
and Germantown Avenue and Beth- 
lehem Pike, no trip for a dilettante. 

Eighty-eighth and Eastwick was sig- 
nificant. The Eastwick Avenue track- 
age was to be abandoned the next day, 
so this was the last day of runs on that 
trackage — an historical trolley event. 
At 10 a.m. that Sunday, jolly trolley 
boys (JTBs) from Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston and New York con- 
verged to meet their trolley. Many 
carried sophisticated camera equip- 
ment and enough film to take on a two- 
week vacation. As the fan trolley 
rounded the curve for loading, frenzy 
hit the group, especially the out-of- 
towners. To the fans it was as colorful 
as the Mummers’ Parade, as exciting 
as a winning lottery ticket. Not every- 
one respected the photo lines — some 

(Continued on page 29) 


What shall we do with our 


SEWAGE? 


by Dr. Michael Rabben 


Bucks County communities have a serious problem — what 
to do with their sewage. They share this distressing, unsolved 
problem with most other communities all over the United 
States. 

By sewage we mean ‘‘what goes down the drain from the 
kitchen and bathroom.’’ In addition to human wastes (in- 
cluding garbage), there are 
cast-off materials (chemicals) 
from laboratories and indus-: 
tries that also enter the sewage 
system. Fertilizers and pesti- 
cides from farms as well as 
salting chemicals from icy 
roads also find their way into 
our waterways. Our rivers have 
thereby become OPEN 
SEWERS. 

In 1974, an international 
conference concerned with 
“Biological Control of Water 
Pollution’’ was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
Among the thoughts expressed 
there was, ‘‘Each day our cities 
produce enormous quantities 
of nutrients, toxic chemicals 
and waste heat. Conventional 
sewage treatment facilities are 
totally inadequate to neutralize 
these contaminents, and they 
continue to pollute rivers, lakes 
and estuaries.”’ 

Many communities still dis- 
charge raw (untreated) sewage into our waters. When raw 
domestic sewage is dumped into a stream, the bacteria 
suddenly find themselves with an over-abundance of nu- 
trients. This encourages growth of water vegetation, eventu- 
ally using up the oxygen in the water. Then the anaerobic 
bacteria (those that thrive without oxygen) take over. The 
water becomes black, bubbly and gives off a stench consisting 
of noxious gases such as hydrogen sulfide and methane. Such 
waters kill off valuable fish such as trout and encourage low- 
value fish like carp and suckers. 

Since this water will be used for drinking by towns farther 
downstream, strict laws have been enacted to compel at least 
primary treatment of sewage wastes. Very often, secondary 


treatment is also required. To encourage these procedures, 
federal money lures the town fathers into compliance. 

Primary treatment is the separation of solid from liquid 
matter in sedimentation basins. This removes materials that 
settle or float. Often, digestion of the concentrated sludge 
follows. 


Activated sludge is pre- 
pared by passing air rapidly 
through raw sewage in the 
presence of large numbers of 
very active aerobic (thrive only 
in oxygen) bacteria and other 
organisms. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Circular 
No. 972 describes this method 
as hastening the settling out of 
solids in a few hours by means 
of biological, physical and 
chemical changes. This 
method is used by Milwaukee, 
Wis. for a daily output of 160 
tons. Sale of the activated 
sludge as fertilizer, and the 
methane gas for industrial use, 
helps to defray the expenses of 
operating this plant. This type 
of operation is also used at 
Richmond, Indiana. 

Secondary treatment in- 

‘cludes any further steps to 
remove organic material from 
the effluent (watery outflow 
from sewage tank) before it 

passes into a natural body of water. This consists of coagula- 
tion treatment of the solids with alum (flocculation), copper 
sulfate to keep down the algae, ammonia to treat solids, and 
charcoal to eliminate odors or decolorize the water. Finally, 
chlorine may be added to disinfect bacteria — colon bacteria 
mostly. Many chemicals may nevertheless be undetected and 
remain in solution. 

The EPA (Environmental Protection Agency) has found 
many instances of polluted streams containing disease- 
causing chemicals — especially those causing cancer — all 
over the United States. It is safe to say that most communities 
do not test incoming water for industrial chemicals and do not 
treat this water with more than secondary treatment. As an 
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SUPERNATANT LIQUID 


(The remaining 
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example of what is often taken for 
granted as to safety is the statement in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association that the effects of chlori- 
nated water on the human system have 
never been studied. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Environmental Resources (DER) has 
called the waters of this state the cause 
of repeated outbreaks of disease. It 
avers that Pennsylvania has led the 
nation in the number of such outbreaks 


in the last three years. From 1971 to 
1975 there were 16 such outbreaks. In 
one instance, early in November of last 
year, DER found a potent chemical, 
known to cause deformities in humans, 
in high levels in fish swimming in the 
Schuylkill River. The chemical — PCB 
— can cause blindness and liver 
ailments. 

The newspaper of one of the towns 
along this river, reports that ‘‘the level 
of PCB exceeded federal safety limits, 
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The heavy sludge is pumped from the treatment 
tank and drys in the sunshine. 


= 


Heavy sludge drying beds after bacteria 
treatment. 


in fish taken from Reading, Douglass- 
ville (above Pottstown) and Philadel- 
phia portions of the river.’’ Yet there is 
no explanation of how this dangerous 
chemical did not appear in the water 
near Pottstown, Spring City, Royers- 
ford, Phoenixville, Norristown and 
other towns below them only to re- 
appear in the water in Philadelphia. 
One can only conclude that either the 
water at those points was not tested or 
the policy of one of the newspapers, 
“not to alarm the public’’ censored 
these towns out of the report. Similar 
unpleasant facts were suppressed in 
previous instances. Reports of similar 
pollution in the Delaware River appear 
frequently. 

As a consequence, the water in many: 
of our rivers is unfit for drinking, swim- 
ming or recreation despite assurances 
by governing officials. This treated, but 
still-polluted river water eventually 
finds its way to the ocean. In addition, 
sewage sludge is dumped into the 
ocean often as far out as 200 miles. 
Inland cities have so polluted the Great 
Lakes in this manner that they are now 
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The waste in this plant in Newtown is treated by 
the activity of bacteria. The pump house sends 
the liquid sludge to aerating and settling tanks 
where the heavy waste drops out for storage in a 
93°F bacteria treatment tank (a minimum of 30 
days), from there going out to the sludge drying 
beds. Chlorine is finally put to the liquid of the 
waste and then to the creek. 
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unfit for human use. It is now danger- 
ous to eat the fish from many streams, 
rivers and lakes. We hear frequent 
warnings of polluted oyster or shrimp 
beds, not fit to eat. With the contribu- 
tions of coastal cities to ocean life by 
sewage dumping, seafood is becoming 
scarcer and more expensive than meat. 
This is a most deplorable state of affairs 
because seafood is one of our best 
foods. Furthermore, the fishing indus- 
try is gradually being wiped out, with 
the resultant loss of jobs and business. 

Jacques-Yves Cousteau, world- 
famous biologist, warns that, ‘‘water is 
indispensable to life in general, and 
efficient protection of the water sys- 
tems of the whole world isʻindispens- 
able for our very survival. No chance 
should be taken on issues that could 
bring about irreversible damage to the 
environment we live in. The quality of 
life of future generations may be 
threatened.”’ 

Civilized man (so-called) appears to 
have so departed from natural living 
that he has perverted or erased his 
basic instincts. He has forgotten the 
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laws of nature and has misplaced his 
faith in science. Science today is in a 
state of utter confusion. As a conse- 
quence, man has shortened his disease- 
ridden life span. Human nature hasn’t 
changed in thousands of years. The 
greatest book ever written — the Bible 
— tells us what to do with human 
waste. Over 1400 years ago, the chil- 
dren of Israel were given the principles 
of sanitation and hygiene. Read all 
about it in Deuteronomy 23:12-13. 
They were told to bury human waste as 
dogs and cats do to this day where they 
live in a natural environment. When 
man perverts animals to his way of life 
and covers the earth with concrete, 
animals cannot follow their instincts. 

‘In Sciences, (publication of the N.Y. 
Academy of Science), we find that to 
this end, ‘‘Penn State University, in 
1961, began a project designed not only 
to prevent contamination of streams, 
but to make good use of processed 
effluent and to return clean water to the 
underground supply.”’ 

Their plan was to spray the effluent 
(drained-off liquid waste) rich in plant 
nutrients, on field crops and wooded 
areas. They did this on 300 acres of 
farmland. The results after three years 
have been extremely favorable as re- 
ported in Science (journal of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science). The depletion of under- 
ground water has been slowed to 
almost zero. Almost 100 percent of the 
Phosphorus, Nitrogen and Alkyl- 
benzene Sulfonate are removed by the 
top soil. 

Increased yields of hay were 300 per- 
cent, corn production was doubled and 
oats increased nearly 50 percent. Hard- 
woods and evergreens grew at acceler- 
ated rates. Small white spruce trees 
grew three feet a year. 

Disney World, in Florida, catering to 
the sewage needs of a daily population 
of 100,000, uses the activated sludge 
method of friendly bacteria and air to 
break down the organic matter. The 
treated effluent is then spray irrigated 
at tree sites as well as on new grasses 
being studied. The treatment plant 
handles up to 3,000,000 gallons of 
waste water daily. Water cannons 
spray 750 gallons a minute in 100-yard- 
wide streams. The growth processes of 


trees and grasses remove the final 
nutrients from the waste water while 
the soil returns the waste water in puri- 
fied form to the water table. This was 
described in American Forests of July 
1976, and illustrates the function of the 
soil as a natural filtration plant together 
with soil bacteria in recycling water. 

Fears have been expressed that 
there will be odors. This has no founda- 
tion in fact, and for a very good reason. 
There are two kinds of bacteria in the 
soil: aerobic (must have oxygen to 
thrive) and anaerobic (thrive without 
oxygen). When the sewage effluent is 
exposed to the air, the aerobic bacteria 
predominate and there is no odor. If the 
sewage is covered, as in sewer pipes, 
the anaerobic bacteria predominate 
and there is a stench. 

Science reports that ‘‘secondary 
sewage effluent and renovated water 
from 4 wells at Flushing Meadows 
Wastewater Renovation Project near 
Phoenix, Ariz. since 1967, human 
viruses are absorbed and degraded by 
the soil to the extent of 99.99 percent 
removal.’’ The ground water has been 
free of this pathogen. 

Many cities in Europe and in the 
United States have turned to this 
method to solve their sewage prob- 
lems. It has been reported that Cam- 
den, N.J. is considering the adoption of 
this method. China has maintained the 
fertility of its soil for centuries with the 
return of human dung to the soil, 
without pesticides. Hagerstown, Md., 
a city of 40,000 inhabitants, delivers 
activated sludge in liquid form to 
farmers within a radius of 10 miles at a 
profit. 

Another problem — garbage dis- 
posal — isalso solved at a profit. At the 
recent Bicentennial Conference of the 
N.Y. Academy of Sciences in Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Robert Dobbins, of the 
University of Georgia, told of his turn- 
ing garbage into animal feed that sells 
for $170.00 a ton. Dr. Dobbins is a 
veterinarian and vouches for the value 
of this substance, termed ‘‘Biomeal,’’ 
as a valuable supplement to the ani- 
mal’s diet. 

All of this should attract the attention 
of the county fathers to solve a vexing 
problem at a profit, with complete 
safety and without odors. Si) 
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Would you trade the endless summer 
of Southern California for life in the 
Philadelphia suburbs? We did, over 
two years ago, and have no regrets. 
After three years in San Diego, just a 
few miles north of Mexico, my husband 
and I decided to pull up stakes (and 
barbecue grill) and come back home. 

Both native Pennsylvanians (Carl’s 
from bucolic Houtzdale (pop. 1300) and 
I’m a Philadelphian), we tried to ex- 
plain our decision to friends in San 
Diego. Since many of them are zealous 
California converts from other states, 
their reactions ranged from shock, 
amazement and pity to offers of treat- 
ment with a competent psychiatrist. 

“Hot tamales! Doesn’t it SNOW 
back there?’’ asked Binky, whose 
wardrobe consists of 27 floral print 
bikinis and a faded red halter top. 

‘‘How can anyone live there with the 
constant threat of tornadoes? I’d be a 
nervous wreck,”’ said Brad, a native of 
California’s quake and bake country. 

“‘Filthy-delphia is nothing but slums. 
I drove through there once in 1959,” 
pronounced Artie the authority, origin- 
ally from Chicago. 

‘‘Have you two gone avocados? 
There’s no place on earth like San 
Diego. It’s perfect,’’ said Rosa, on her 
way to the unemployment line. 

The climate is nearly perfect, a con- 
stant sunny, cloudless 72 degrees. Our 
first two years were one long vacation. 
Packing away parkas and boots, we 
exulted that the U.S. Navy, our travel 
agent at the time, had sent us to this 
paradise. The Pentagon gods were 
smiling on our household again. And 
why not: the year before they had 
sentenced Carl, and me by marriage, to 
ten dreary months of a rainmaker’s 
marathon in drizzly Bellingham, Wash- 
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HE'S GRILLING 
THE STAKES 

THEY'RE PULLING 

up | 


ington. 

We had all the unique advantages of 
live-in tourists. Each discovery about 
our new home delighted us more than 
the last. How had we survived so many 
years on the East Coast? We thanked 
our lucky stars (and stripes) that Uncle 
Sam had rescued us from a mundane 
existence. With the curiosity of toddlers 
in a giant playground, we explored San 
Diego. The ocean was omnipresent, to 
jog beside or merely sit and contem- 
plate. Wandering through exclusive La 
Jolla, we savored the sights and scents 
of its rocky coves and found gourmet 
fare in tiny, offbeat restaurants nestled 
into the cliffs overlooking the ocean. 
Balboa Park was an ever-changing 
spectrum of people and scenery. We 
became regulars at the free outdoor 
pipe organ concerts where the music 
flowed, in a great tubular tide, from 
Bach to Mozart to pop and John Philip 
Sousa. 

There are weight and clock watchers, 
but we were whale watchers from the 
vantage of Point Loma’s Cabrillo Mon- 
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MANo 
ument where you can watch the yearly 
winter migration of majestic gray 
whales. In the old Spanish missions, we 
glimpsed California’s colorful past of 
rugged conquistadors and hard-won 
victories over a treacherous environ- 
ment. South of the city, infamous 
Tijuana was just a ten-minute drive, if 
another world, away. Typical touristas, 
we searched the dimly-lit shops for 
handmade leather pocketbooks and 
lopsided earthenware bean pots. At an 
outdoor stall I spotted a woven basket 
that looked like a good buy at $2.00. I 
told the shopkeeper I wanted it, then 
fumbled for my wallet in the clutter of 
my pocketbook. The more I fumbled, 
the lower the price went. I had no idea 
how to haggle, but soon the lady threw 
up her hands, with a jangling of brace- 
lets, and said, ‘‘O.K. Senora, 50 cents. 
But thees is my final offer!” 
Traveling in the other direction from 
San Diego, we spent weekends in 
cosmopolitan San Francisco, relaxed on 
the mountain-rimmed beaches of Santa 
Barbara, and saw at the well-known 


Laguna Beach Arts Festival enough 
sidewalk art displays to last the rest of 
our days. At Disneyland, we shook 
hands with Mickey and were photo- 
graphed with Pluto. Just like Shakes- 
peare, we were sure that ‘‘the play’s 
the thing,’’ as we played our evenings 
and weekends away. 


market parking lots until he found a 
Scotch Pine that resembled an ever- 
green instead of a coatrack that had 
tangled with a porcupine. He didn’t 
even complain (much) when it cost $30. 
We set it up and decked it with straw 
ornaments made in Mexico. The scent 
of pine mingled with the noxious odors 


At Thanksgiving we roasted our 
turkey on the outdoor grill and tried to 
capture some of that Pilgrim fest flavor. 
Sipping margueritas in salt-rimmed 
glasses, we gazed at our imported piece 
of Fall — acenterpiece of three ears of 
dried Indian corn (75¢ each), six lumpy 
orange gourds (two for $1.85), and a 
handful of earth-tone weeds ($3 a 
bunch). The pick of the season from the 
Old Town Bazaar del Mundo. We 
hummed a childhood song of, ‘‘over the 
river and through the woods to Grand- 
mother’s house we go.’ Meanwhile, 
California children bumped over the 
sand dunes and through the cactus to 
granny’s condominium. 

At Christmastime we shopped for 
gifts in our shorts and sandals, and ex- 
changed greetings with perspiring 
Santas in wilted whiskers and polyester 
suits. Piped-in Christmas carols floated 
incongruously on the warm breezes. 
And department store windows edged 
with aerosol snow depicted alien scenes 
of ruddy patrons bundled up in woolly 
mufflers and mittens. 

“Tdtrade 20 tickets to Sea World for 
areal Christmas tree,” I said. It was my 
last link with the Hosts of Christmas 
Past. So Carl scrounged the super- 


of burning spareribs from our neigh- 
bor’s barbecue grill. Carl and I toasted 
our Yuletide handiwork with a pitcher 
of chilled sangria. As the evening 
flowed on, our tree’s twinkling lights 
grew brighter, while we grew more 
loquacious, if less coherent. ‘‘A toast to 


. . To the bullfights, ole! 


” 


tostadas! . 
. . . Here’s sand in your eye... 

Talking with California kids, we 
found that the sleigh, reindeer and 
stockings-hung-by-the-fireplace scen- 


ario doesn’t kindle their imagination. 
They see Santa gliding in on a surf- 
board, surrounded by a chorus of Holly- 
wood starlets. If there can be anything 
like a tradition in Southern California, it 
is taking pictures of your family swim- 
ming on Christmas Day, then mailing 
these gloating glossies to winterbound 
relatives with notes like, ‘‘Hi! Joey and 
Dina trying out their new scuba gear. A 
bit chilly, only 70 degrees. Happy New 
Year! P.S. Loved your pictures of the 
blizzard.” 

As if life wasn’t bright enough, on 
April 26, 1974, we celebrated our per- 
sonal D Day — Carl’s discharge from 
the Navy. While other couples headed 
home immediately after being set free, 
we stayed put. Why go back to Penn- 
sylvania when everything was so much 
better right where we were? We felt we 
had adapted to San Diego’s leisure life- 
style, a come-as-you-are party that 
never ends. Friends are whoever’s 
there when you arrive. We were used to 
living outdoors. Oh, sometimes when I 
chose to stay inside to read a book or 


play the piano, poolside pals wanted to 
know what was wrong. ‘‘Is she sick? .. . 
Did she run off to live with a surfer in 
Malibu? . . . Maybe she joined that 
Krishka Yishka religious commune at 
the beach.’’ But each year we blended 
more and more into the sun-bleached 
fabric of San Diego life. 

The crazy patterns of people’s per- 
sonal lives didn’t surprise us anymore. 
Although I had read in Anthropology 
courses at Penn State about the ex- 
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tended family — several generations 
‘living together — I found that family 
connections develop complications in 
California. The ‘“‘do your own thing”’ 
philosophy seems to attract those who 
are on the lam, whether it’s from bill 
collectors, spouses or Uncle Sam. 
Phyllis, a divorcee who had fled a con- 
servative corner of Des Moines, de- 
scribed her weekend. ‘‘My three boys, 
who are living with their father in 
Omaha, flew out to visit me. Mean- 
while, it was my roommate Bill’s week- 
end to have his two daughters from his 
last marriage. (You remember Bill, he 
moved in when Mike moved out.) Any- 
way, doesn’t Bill’s second wife turn up 
and ask him to babysit her son from her 
first common-law marriage?’’ The 
whole bunch of yours, mine and every- 
one else’s had a wild time at Knott’s 
Berry Farm amusement park. Especi- 
ally after they convinced the ticket clerk 
that they qualified for the family dis- 
count. No wonder a popular joke was, 
‘‘Have you heard the California version 
of The Three Bears? Well, there’s Papa 
Bear, Mama Bear, and Baby Bear from 
a previous marriage...” 

Since he had started looking months 
before, Carl had a job lined up with 
Rohr Industries when he was dis- 
charged. My writing career at this point 
had landed me a spot as an editor for 
General Atomic, designer of nuclear 
power plants. To get there, I had 
battled it out with people from all over 
the country in San Diego’s employment 
arena. 

When we first hit town, my 10 
months’ experience as an advertising 
assistant in soggy Bellingham, Wash- 
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ington were but a drop in San Diego’s 
brimful job bucket. And the only points 
my B.A. in English from Penn State 
scored were with college football fans 
who filled my interviews with their 
views on the Nittany Lions. After three 
knuckle-breaking months, one door 
opened. I was hired at a small adver- 
tising agency (Don and his wife Sally) to 
write radio and newspaper copy, an- 
swer the phones and keep up volumes 
of scrapbooks filled with their printed 
ads. There were no paid holidays, no 
sick leave, no insurance. Their idea of 
profit sharing was treating me to a 
hamburger at the Cafe El Greco or an 
occasional free ticket to a Padres base- 
ball game. But with a salary of $450 a 
month, how could I refuse? 

The ad biz had its moments. Like the 
day Carl and I were last-minute models 
in a wedding brochure for .a small 
chapel with an unfortunate location just 
inside the gates of a huge mortuary. 
None of our neighbors blinked a tanned 
eyelid as we left our apartment in full 
bridal regalia. I smiled and waved, 
holding the train of my wedding gown 
in one hand, while Carl carried the 
flowers and filmy veil. ‘‘Stop over for a 
few drinks later,’’ our apartment man- 
ager called. On another occasion, I got 
the chance to ham it up with a Southern 
belle accent while recording one of my 
radio commercials. There’s no music 
like the sound of your own voice making 
a pitch on KCBQ. But after a year, I 
longed for more responsibility (my 
biggest account was Paris Mortuary of 
El Cajon). The sad truth was that I was 
resident third banana with no hopes of 
even working harder to be number two. 
Unless Don divorced Sally. 

So I moved to the head office for a 
chain of health food stores. The fact 
that for the first two weeks I had no 


desk should have told me something. 


But neither did three other employees. 
We wandered around working from 
empty chairs, stairway steps, tables in 
the lunchroom. For six months I de- 
scribed the wonders of lecithin (a fatty 
substance with a lisp) and the horrors of 
DES (diethylstilbestrol). Fed up with 
health fads, I moved to another ad 
agency where I wrote about golf clubs, 
Boy Scouts, new homes, old banks, a 
family of musicians and a string of hot 


dog stands. Then the agency wanted to 
go big time. To do this, they imported 
Big Time Bob all the way from New 
York City and an ad agency with. six 
names strung together for a title. He 
strode in, scoffed at our procedures, 
moved us to a gleaming chrome-and- 
glass office, enforced regular office 
hours (unheard of in the San Diego 
advertising community) and promptly 
lost our biggest account. My copywrit- 
ing spree ended when it was ‘‘with 
deep regret’’ that Big Time Bob’s plans 
had bumped half of us out of the 
budget. 

Job hunting was tougher this time. I 
had priced myself out of the rinky-dink 
ad agencies. The newspapers didn’t 
need me, they were swamped with free 
help from the local colleges. No longer 
willing to scrape the bottom of the 
sandy barrel, I competed with plenty of 
people who were. Those with many 
years of experience gladly settled for 
entry level jobs, and pay, for the privi- 
lege of living in California or escaping 
from whatever had driven them west- 
ward. And the employers, tempted 
with secretarial applicants holding 
master’s degrees, were ready to oblige. 
The employment agencies reminded 
me, ‘‘You’re being paid in sunshine.”’ 
Great! Except it’s the wrong color to 
deposit in your checking account. 

But as fate, and the Taylor Employ- 
ment Agency, would have it, I found a 
job as an editor at General Atomic. 
Although they spoke a foreign lan- 
guage, ‘‘Did you edit the 1540 MW (e) 
HTGR booklet that covers the PCRV, 
NSSS at IP turbine, psig/F and 
CACS?’’* it was fascinating. That’s 
where I was when Carl won his inde- 
pendence from the Navy and we opted 
to adopt San Diego. 

After living the life of Navy nomads, 
we were ready to sink roots into the 
sun-baked soil. I envisioned a two-story 
brick or stone home protected by solid 
shade trees. But when we went house- 
hunting, we saw sprawling stucco 
stuck-togethers overwrought with 
Tijuana wrought iron. These were in 
the outlying areas, the semi-desert 
terrain where the sprinkler system 


*Translation: Did you edit the 1540 megawatts electrical high- 
temperature gas cooled reactor booklet that covers the pre- 
stressed concrete reactor vessel, nuclear steam supply system, 
and core auxiliary cooling system? 


stops. For $50 extra you get a small 


scrawny sapling guaranteed, if you’ 


water it night and day for twenty years, 
to blossom into a small scrawny tree. 
When you’ ve grown up in Pennsylvania 
(there’s green in them thar hills!) that 
rocky, cactus-scarred landscape looks 
about as inviting as the dark side of the 
moon. Older homes, close to the ocean, 
require the kind of budget that would 
carry a Hollywood extravaganza. We 
kept looking. 

As the soporific sunshine wore on, 
the novelty wore off. No thunderstorms 
broke the meteorological monotony. 
While we cheered at the slightest hint 
of a disturbance, even a partial cloud 
cover brought scowls and grumbles 
from the spoiled natives. Where was 
that tempo that four distinct seasons 
give to your life? I remembered the 
exhilaration of brilliant wind-whipped 
March days that one could only appre- 
ciate after trudging through a frozen 
February. Then I’d remind myself of 
muggy summer dog days when the only 
relief was the faith that Fall would 
follow. 

September and October rolled by, 
unnoticed. No crackly leaves to scud 
along sidewalks and clog up sewers. No 
bonfires. No football games in drafty 
stadiums where your cheers have 
breathy accents on the frost-bitten air. 
Palm fronds do not change color and 
drop off. They just sway away. 

True to my Catholic upbringing, I 
began to feel guilty on all sides. There 
were daily discourses with CC, my 
Catholic Conscience, who had become 
a conscientious objector. CC: Are you 
using your potential or wallowing in 
this wonderland? ME: Mea culpa. But 
it’s always summertime and the livin’s 
so easy. CC: How original. But should 
perfecting your tan be a prime motiva- 
tion in life, my child? ME: I’m not your 
child. CC: You’re becoming a wastrel 
and restaurant aficionado. Neither’s 
healthy for your soul or wallet. Aren’t 
you underachieving and overindulg- 
ing? ME: Oh, stuff it. 

When I voiced these concerns at 
work, people looked at me the same 
way they had when I told them that 
Philadelphians smear mustard on hot 
pretzels. So Carl and I continued to buy 
furniture, look at houses, and kept tell- 


ing each other that we were living in the 


best of all possible worlds. Didn’t San 
Diego unabashedly celebrate Amer- 
ica’s Finest City Week each year? And 
didn’t our co-workers constantly con- 
gratulate themselves because they 
weren’t living anymore in Duluth, 
Green Bay, Des Moines, etc.? We’d be 
fools not to be perfectly contented here. 
Wouldn’t we? 

After our fifth trip of taking visitors 
to Disneyland we leveled with our- 
selves and each other. We resented the 
man-made, false-front aura of 
sprinkler-forced greenery and pseudo- 
Spanish architecture. It, like Mickey 
Mouse, was getting old. The three of us 
talked it all out: Carl, me and CC. 
Although we had decided to stay in all 
good faith (non-denominational), after 
a year of staying of our own free will we 
knew it wasn’t the right place for us. As 
if to confirm our decision, a month 
before we intended to leave I was one of 
300 casualties from General Atomic’s 
layoff bomb. 

We left Sunshine City in March of 
1975, with no house or jobs waiting for 
us. Within three weeks of our arrival in 
Havertown, west of Philadelphia, we 
had rented a two-story brick house, 
Carl hada job, and I had sold some free- 
lance features while looking for a full- 
time position. Which I found, as editor 
of a company newspaper. Looking back 
over these past two years we knew we 
made the right choice. I miss the 
tostadas (sort of a Mexican chef’s 
salad) served up with an ocean view at 
our favorite La Jolla restaurant. Carl 
was getting into year-round outdoor 
swimming. And those first cold days in 
November confirmed our fears that the 
San Diego sun had turned the blood in 
our. veins to sangria. CC has calmed 
down; our conversations are back to 
basics: birth control, abortion, papal 
infallibility. 

Living in the West was an experience 
we wouldn’t have missed. It was a 
chance to move next door to Mexico, try 
a totally different lifestyle, and meet a 
whole new breed of California cat. But 
when it came to making the change of 
pace permanent, it wasn’t the life for 
us. Goodbye, Disneyland days. This 
Philly’s come trotting back to greener 
pastures. a 
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ARTS ALLIANCE OF BUCILY CO 


by Hazel M. Gover 


Ten years ago, there was a move- 
ment in Bucks County, backed by 
established artists, writers and theatre 
lovers, for an Arts Foundation. Suffi- 
cient interest was shown to indicate 
there was a need. For many and con- 
flicting reasons, the project did not fly 
and the alternating soft and vigorous 
breezes that kept it going for a few 
months died away. Perhaps there were 
other tries but none of them lived to 
maturity, some never beyond the em- 
bryonic stage. 

When Denver Lindley, Jr., became a 
County Commissioner in 1972, he made 
the arts one of his objectives and during 
his term of office established the Bucks 
County Council on the Arts. Mr. 
Lindley, a painter living in Erwinna, 
has always felt that there should be a 
place where people interested in the 
visual as well as the performing arts 
could meet and just talk and get 
acquainted. Many of the arts are lonely 
professions. Maybe this is about to 
happen, a place to ‘‘rap”’ with one’s 
own kind! 

Bucks County has always based its 
reputation as a place to live on its 
scenery, its rural character and the 
artists. People can reel off the names of 
Leith-Ross, Folinsbee, Ney, Redfield, 
Garber, Lathrop and others . . . but 
what about the artists since then? 
‘‘Who? .. . never heard of him.” 

Members of the Council are Kather- 
ine Steele Renninger, Chairperson; 
Richard Bullock, Vice-Chairperson; 
Douglas Praul, Attorney-Secretary; 
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Anita H. Subers, Executive Secretary; 
Commissioner Joseph Catania, Ex- 
Officio; Selma Bortner, G. Edward 
Freeman, Denver Lindley, Jr., Eliza- 
beth Ludwig, Ann Tilove, Florence 
Schaffhausen and Herman Silverman. 

The Advisory Board consists of three 
art-oriented men: Herman Finklestein, 
ASCAP attorney, James Michener, 
writer and William A. Smith, painter. 

The Council has an office in the 
Neshaminy Manor Center with its 
Executive-Secretary, Ms. Subers, and 
is funded in part by taxpayers’ money 
and by a grant from the Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts. Hopefully, it is 
eligible for possible grants from the 
State and Federal Governments. 

The Council has done a compre- 
hensive study of the artists, arts organ- 


Some of the Arts Alliance Board of 
Directors meet to discuss plans 
(left to right) John Sears, Sharon 
O'Reilly, Jim Groody, Mary 
Ammirati (Vassar student on 
Work Study Program), Greg 
Woodring, Emil Peters, Anita 
Subers. Bottom row, left to right: 
Chairperson James Groody, 
Treasurer, Sharon O'Reilly and 
Denver Lindley, Jr. 
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izations and community organizations 
supporting the arts in Bucks County. 
The project coordinator for this survey 
was Jan Trisbur Helsel, Doylestown. 
Questionnaires were mailed covering 
the entire county and the interest indi- 
cated by the returns exceeded the pro- 
jected results of the Council which was 
very gratifying. 

Three workshops sponsored by the 
Council have been held: 

1. ‘‘How to Develop an Audience 
without Developing an Ulcer,” and 
“How to Draft a Volunteer.”’ 

2. ‘‘How to Get Good Press Cover- 
age in the News Media.”’ 

3. ‘‘Money Management for the 
Arts.” 

These were well-attended and cer- 
tainly indicated that interest in the Arts 
in Bucks County was viable for the 
active participants as well as for those 
who only look and enjoy. 

Sometimes it has been said that art in 
Bucks County, the visual arts at least, is 
confined to the bucolic scene, and that 
our artists are not known outside the 
county. The survey questionnaire went 
to 98 artists selected in a random 
fashion. There were 50 replies and 
these indicated that a total of 34 
museums, permanent collections or 
major galleries displayed the work of 
our artists in New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia and other art centers. 

Many of our writers do not reach the 
‘‘best-seller”’ lists or crash into fame 
through book clubs, but this does not 
mean that there are no outstanding 
writers. We just don’t know their 
names. 

The Arts Council always has had 
firmly fixed in mind the need for a per- 
manent organization that would pro- 
vide a wide base of recognition for all 
the men and women, young and old, 
who are hanging firmly to the belief 
that part of their local heritage includes 
the arts which have flourished here 
since the 19th century. A town meeting 
was called last December to test 
whether there were enough people to 
get out and work for something strong 
and permanent for the arts. There were 
and they were enthusiastic and vocal. 
Out of this meeting grew a Steering 
Committee to create an Arts Alliance in 
Bucks County. 


Probably to their surprise and per- 
haps with a little consternation, these 
people found themselves with a job of 
work to do: 

Dr. Selma Burke, sculptor, and 
James R. Groody, artist, both of New 
Hope; Bruce Katsiff, art teacher and 
photographer, Lumberville, affiliated 
with Community College and acting 
chairperson; Denver Lindley, dr., 
painter, Erwinna; Mary Meilinger, 
musician, Quakertown; Diane Mir, 
teacher, actor, director, writer, Buck- 
ingham; and John Sears, artist, 
teacher, Newtown, with George School; 
Selma Bortner, Levittown, and Anita 
Subers, Solebury, from the Arts Coun- 
cil to help out where they could and to 
make sure the lines of communication 
between the two groups were kept 
open. 

Selma Burke, with the longest years 
of experience and known internation- 
ally for her sculptures, reached back 
into her life to share her knowledge. 
Her advice was, ‘‘Work, work, just 
keep on working. Don’t ever stop be- 
cause if you do what you have will slip 
away from you. WORK!”’ 

The Steering Committee met every 
week throughout the stormy record- 
breaking winter of 1977 to hammer out 
what the objectives should be for an 
Arts Alliance. The members are young, 
knowledgeable in their fields and alive 
to the art community of the entire 
county. They felt, after sweating over 
and discarding many ideas, that the 
Arts Alliance should meet the needs of 
the artists and this to include music, 


RUMORS 


theatre, dance, literature, visual arts 
and the crafts. In addition, it should 
plan programs to widen the horizons of 
the people who come to look, to enjoy 
and who help support art in Bucks 
County. 

John Sears, who is obviously enjoy- 
ing life to the fullest extent said, 
‘‘People would get more enjoyment out 
of looking if they knew more about what 
they are seeing; it’s like watching the 
mayhem of a hockey match with not a 
clue as to what is going on.”’ 

The first public meeting planned and 
carefully executed by the Steering 
Committee, included entertainment by 
the Cantata Singers and the Town and 
Country Players, and refreshments. 
About 400 came, ranging from teen- 
agers to senior citizens, with the major- 
ity in the 25 to 40 group. Nearly 150 
signed up for membership and the Arts 
Alliance of Bucks County was off to a 
good start. 

The results of the long hours of dis- 
cussion in committee meetings boiled 
down to a ‘‘Statement of Purpose’’: 

‘‘This Alliance exists to serve the 
needs of member artists and art organi- 
zations. It will work to insure a county- 
wide atmosphere that nourishes and 
supports the arts in Bucks County. 
Through our collective efforts, we will 
take positive action to serve as an advo- 
cate for the arts and to develop public 
awareness of the arts.” 

The one big need, of course, was a 
home base, no matter how humble. 
This need was unexpectedly met by the 
generosity of Earl Jamison of Peddlers 


FLY WITH 

WINGS OF LIGHT— 

TO SET 

THE RECORD STRAIGHT: 


Fred Clark is not proposing to build a home for 
Arts Alliance in Carversville. He is going to house 
the Fall Show of the Doylestown Art League, Inc. 


There is no hired director, just Mary Ammirati 
working for a pittance on a work study program 


sponsored by Vassar. 


There are no elaborate plans for a Taj Mahal 
with swimming pools, tennis courts, etc. 


There is no conflict with the suggested use of 
Rodman House, Neshaminy Manor grounds, 
as a County Art Center or Museum. 
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Village fame. It just so happened that 
he had 1500 square feet to spare in his 
big brown barn! With heat and elec- 
tricity included, this is a big lift in the 
right direction. He was motivated by 
his feeling that it was important to 
bring our artists together under one 
roof. ‘‘I am glad to be able to help the 
Arts Alliance and to keep alive-the 
great wealth of talent that we have.” 

There are many directions in which 
the Alliance might go, not today or 
tomorrow, but perhaps in another year 
or so. The pot has to simmer before it 
boils. Maybe not much will happen for 
five years but as of NOW, the growing 
membership is ‘‘going to make a run 
forit? 

There can be juried art shows for the 
visual arts which would improve in 
quality and in prestige until people will 
line up for miles for the privilege of 
showing. There could be a cooperative 
store for top-grade art supplies; work- 
shops with lectures by talented and 
established people; social functions 
such as a ‘‘bal masque” which would 
attract the ‘‘jet set’’ and photographers 


and reporters from the big-time papers; 
a county-wide listing of artists, with 
lists of art organizations and their pro- 
grams. There could be a monthly news- 
letter to inform the membership about 
what is happening in the County art 
fields, well-spiced with gossip and 
illustrations by our famed cartoonists. 
There is no end to dreams that dould 
come true with deep-seated enthusi- 
asms and a little push now and then by 
those with the wherewithal! 

During the spring and summer 
months, the Arts Alliance has been 
steadily growing. There are now 230 
paid-up members. Judging by the 
excitement flowing from the members 
who recently attended a meeting, the 
cultural establishment of Bucks County 
is getting a ‘‘shot in the arm.’’ The 
meeting was held on the top floor of the 
large barn in Peddler’s Village which is 
now the home of the Arts Alliance, 
courtesy of Earl Jamison. 

Here will be held workshops, there 
will be opportunities for members 
working in different art forms to consult 
with professionals, there will be dem- 
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onstrations of new products with advice 
on their use, and there will be counsel- 
ing on the delicate art of selling, a 
much-neglected subject. The work- 
shops will include silk screening, 
poetry, sculpture, writing and many of 
the crafts. More will be added as the 
need arises. 

The Steering Committee was dis- 
solved and an Interim Board of Direc- 
tors selected to prepare for incorpora- 
tion of the Arts Alliance. This work has 
now been done with the assistance of 
Steven Lees, Quakertown, attorney and 
member of the Board. The Arts Alli- 
ance will be a non-profit organization 
with membership fees and donations 
tax deductible, a happy thought for the 
tax-burdened community. 

James Groody, New Hope, is the 
Chairman of the Board. He is a success- 
ful and widely-known artist. He gives 
off sparks like a live wire and can gener- 
ate enough power to carry all the com- 
mittees and their chairmen into action. 
Sharon O’Reilly, New Hope, is the 
Treasurer. Louis Bosa, Upper Black 
Eddy, Emil Peters, New Hope, Anita 
Subers, Solebury, John Sears, New- 
town, Selma Bortner, Levittown, Greg 
Woodring, Doylestown, and Bruce 
Katsiff, Lumberville, complete the 
Board of Directors. 

Committees are at work planning a 
juried art show for fall and this will 
include the crafts. They have promised 
Mr. Jamison that within a short time, 
the top floor of his barn will be one of 
the showplaces of his Village. It is a big 
space and as a home is not a home 
without some furniture, donations will 
be gratefully received providing they 
are not ‘‘church rummage sale’’ pieces. 

Jim Groody’s message to the com- 
munity is that the best friend an ama- 
teur can have is a professional. This, 
together with the establishment of a 
warm rapport between the Bucks 
County community and the arts, can 
well serve as the base for the success of 
the Arts Alliance. 

The mailing address is ARTS ALLI- 
ANCE, Lahaska, Pennsylvania 18931. 
The telephone number is 215:794-8405, 
and interested potential members 
should drop by. The barn is the one 
with the cake shop on the ground floor! 
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TROLLEY ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


walked in front of another person’s 
camera. 

This was only the beginning. Their 
sojourn took them through gutted parts 
of West and North and South Phila- 
delphia, and tree-lined Chestnut Hill, 
but the neighborhood didn’t matter. 
Everywhere the trolley almost emptied 
to allow fans to immortalize that trolley 
from different. angles, on different 
streets, on different tracks. A SEPTA 
instructor accompanied the trolley to 
assure safe passage when the trolley 
was on non-revenue track (track that is 
not used for commercial runs, and 
therefore, not well cleaned or oiled). 

Timing is very important on a fan 
trip. The idea is to follow regular runs 
but not to get behind a regular Route 
15, 10, etc. trolley or the trip will bog 
down. 

Inside, the trolley becomes a market- 
place. Fans pass time between photo 
stops by selling each other rare slides, 
old tokens and other memorabilia. And 
they exchange transit talk. What they 
don’t learn here, they can find out at 
their club meetings. 

The Metropolitan Philadelphia Rail- 
way Association meets monthly except 
July and August at the Holiday Inn at 
13th and Walnut Streets. Most mem- 
bers take public transportation to get 
there. When the minutes and business 
are out of the way, the meat of the 
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meeting is usually a slide show. Slides 
of trolleys taken in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio or Toronto or San Francisco. And 
though the colors may be the only dis- 
tinguishing features to an outsider, 
each trolley is oohed and aahed by the 
members. Each is unique, almost a 
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on anything and everything. Derail- 
ments, breakdowns and other mishaps 4 : 
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are discussed, along with barbs thrown 
at one another, particularly at one fan MONTAOMERYVILLE, PA. 
who always photographs his trolleys 
with a comely passerby included in the 
foreground. 
At the November, 1975 meeting, one 
topic was the schedule of the Army- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Navy Day trains. They were GG-1 loco- 
motives, popular to rail fans. But the 
main topic was the tragic fire of October 
23, 1975 that swept through the car 
barn at 49th and Woodland Avenue. Al 
Achtert, a SEPTA operator, detailed 
the extent of the damage. A total of 60 
cars, some irreplaceable, were de- 
stroyed. And four were damaged. 
(Groans) Those four were taken to the 
Luzerne depot a few days later. There 
were three museum cars at Woodland 
and sadly, #5001 (formerly U-34) was 
the only one destroyed. (It was the only 
original car of its type. Funds had been 
approved for its restoration for the Bi- 
centennial, and it was to be moved in 
two weeks. Fans knew that Woodland 


was a fire trap and had warned SEPTA). 


Low whistles and groans punctuated 
the silence of the members, though the 
disaster was no news to rail fans. Not 
even when the fire occurred. 

The MPRA produces a monthly 
newsletter, the MetroLiner. There is a 
MetroLiner Hotline where members 


‘ 


can call in noteworthy events or ‘‘un- 
usual rail happenings,” and so the 
news is passed on. Quickly. When 
SEPTA officials arrived at the Wood- 
land fire, rail fans were already 
snapping photos. Besides this, many 
members of the MPRA are SEPTA 
employees, working all over town, and 
act as ‘‘area representatives”: Dave 
Brody, Germantown; Fred Maxson, 
Luzerne; Al Achtert, Woodland. Will 
Brubaker, a former MPRA president, is 
a SEPTA supervisor. 

Though not a SEPTA employee, Ed 
Casey, the current MPRA president, 
rarely tires of trolleys. ‘‘Sometimes I 
get tired of them, but only if I’m too 
busy with the paper work for the club. 
Never riding. My record is 15 hours 
straight, riding cars. There’s always 
something different about them.”’ 

Dave Brody, SEPTA employee and 
‘‘Germantown rep,” got interested in 
trolleys as a boy living close to SEPTA 
headquarters. ‘‘I don’t get tired of 
trolleys per se: I get tired of seeing the 
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same cars on the same tracks. But I do 
other things. I collect transfers, tokens 
and stationery. I wouldn’t go to the 
museums every week like those die- 
hards.”’ 

Tom Hickey, public relations director 
for SEPTA, thinks trolley fans are okay 
in his book. ‘‘The first time the Route 
50 trolley went to Lawndale, it was a big 
occasion up there. The fans made a day 
of it. And when we published our 
booklet, The History of Trolley Cars 
and Routes in Philadelphia, they 
pointed out the inaccuracies. We ap- 
pear at their clubs and work with them 
on charters.”’ 

What about their hotline? ‘‘It’s fan- 
tastic. When the Toronto trolleys came 
into town, fans spotted them coming 
through before they reached the barn. 
Sometimes the fans get in the way, and 
we have to ask them to move. But 
they’ve given us a number of useful 
criticisms.’’ When a designer decided 
that new maps for the Broad Street 
Subway and the Market-Frankford line 
looked cluttered with ‘‘hundred 
blocks’ (Erie Avenue — 3700 North, 
etc.), the trolley fans said no, no, no. 
Hundred blocks are desirable as a 
travelers’ aid. SEPTA put them back on 
the maps. 

Boston, Shaker Heights, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Newark, New Orleans, 
Chattanooga, Yakima (Washington) 
and Philadelphia are cities which still 
operate trolleys. 

The first horse-drawn streetcars be- 
gan operating in Philadelphia on 5th 
and 6th Streets on January 21, 1858. By 
1864, 130 miles of surface track had 
spread throughout the city. People 
riding in horse-drawn wagons used the 
trolley tracks, too, finding them much 
smoother than the cobblestone streets. 

In 1863, the Frankford and South- 
wark Company put steam-powered 
vehicles into use, and these 
‘‘dummies’’ operated on Kensington 
Avenue for almost 30 years. The cable 
car lines (Columbia Avenue between 
23rd Street and Fairmount Park) 
proved more successful, and in 1885 
cable was installed along Market 
Street. The Columbia Avenue line was 
extended and another cable line was 
put on 7th and 9th Streets. 

Trolleys flourished in the early 


1900’s and reached their peak in 1911 
when 3399 cars covered 86 routes. The 
maximum track mileage was 678 miles. 
In the same year, the first numbered 
trolley ran over the 16th Street line, 
which became Route #2. 

In 1929, the presidents of various 
electric trolley companies in the United 
States formed a committee to study, 
design and test a new style trolley. 
Their goal was a prototype that would 
become a standard throughout the 
transit industry. The result was the 
PCC (President’s Conference Com- 
mittee) car, which went into production 
in 1935. The PRT began buying them in 
1938, and continued to acquire new 
cars built by the St. Louis Car Company 
through the 1940’s. The earliest PCC 
cars were equipped with air-controlled 
doors, brakes and wipers; later models 
used all-electric controls. SEPTA owns 
about 315 PCC cars, acquired between 
1940 and 1955, and in 1976. 

Today SEPTA operates the largest 
fleet of electric trolleys in the United 
States, with twelve routes within Phila- 
delphia covering 194 miles of track. 
They are Routes 6, 10, 11, 13, 15, 23, 
34, 36, 50, 53, 56 and 60. SEPTA’s 
current plan is to preserve these lines, 
to buy 110 new cars, to build anew shop 
at Woodland Depot, and to restore 180 
operating cars to peak condition. 
Target date: 1977. Studies are also 
being made to establish exclusive 
rights-of-way (lanes for trolleys only) 
on certain city streets. SEPTA has re- 
cently acquired 30 PCC cars from 
Toronto. 

Toronto is another favorite trolley 
system to see, with many different 
types of cars. It sounds like the nearest 
thing to a trolley heaven (no offense, 
Tansboro, Jobstown and Buckingham). 
According to one rail fan, the streets 
and trolleys are clean and minus 
graffiti. Transit officials who greet out- 
of-town trolley fans may apologize that 
their subways and trolleys come only at 
seven minute intervals on Sundays. 
There is so little vandalism that Toronto 
trolleys still use glass in their windows. 
And oh yes, their safety standards: 
when some trolleys began averaging 
one defect for every 1300 miles trav- 
elled (previously averaging one defect 
for every 3000 miles), Toronto transit 


officials began scheduling massive 
overhauls. Due to Philadelphia’s trolley 
shortage and the Woodland fire, some 
of these trolleys found their way to our 
city. 

So one city’s turkeys are another 
city’s superstars. SEPTA trolleys have 
been rumored to operate with missing 
brake shoes, leaky compressors, and 
two out of four motors not functioning. 
A disgrace for a trolley city. 

Still, trolleys are bound to return, 
whether southbound from Canada or 
locally produced by the Vertol division 
of Boeing or by the Budd Company. 
Vertol has research and development 
contracts from the U.S. Department of 
Transportation for light rail vehicles. 
And Philadelphia has a big piece of the 
action. 

Light rail is the latest in rapid transit 
and it combines the best concepts of the 
trolley with technological advances 
made for modern transit. The evolved 
light rail transit is different in its 
manner of use, too. The old car trav- 
elled in the center of the street. The 
new car will, hopefully, have its own 
right-of-way. 

Light rail was the major topic at a 
conference held in Philadelphia in July, 
1975. Six hundred planners from the 
United States, Canada, and Europe — 
twice the number expected — gathered 
for the conference. This was not a 
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Looking for a floor? For your 
kitchen? Family room? Rec room? Living 
room? 

You'll undoubtedly want to see the 
area’s largest selection. (That's at 
Barb-Lin.) 

And of course you don't want to 
miss the opportunity of seeing a complete 
line of Armstrong Solarian. (At Barb-Lin.) 

Today “no wax” is the name of the 
game in vinyl floors—don’t let a “slippery” 
floor dealer tell you otherwise. 

Quality. Don’t forget that word when 
selecting your floor dealer. A faulty 
installation or an inferior product and 
you're left holding the bill. Not at Barb-Lin. 
We have a two-year guarantee on all our 
installations. It’s important to deal with 
people you can trust. 

Come on in and see our magnifi- 
cent selection of vinyls and tiles. You're 
always welcome at Barb-Lin. 

Better hurry. We can’t afford to sell 
at these prices every day. 


nostalgia scene. It was sponsored by 
the biggies in transit: the U.S. Urban 
Mass Transit Administration, the 
Transportation Research Board of the 
National Research Council, the Ameri- 
can Public Transit Administration and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Light rail is cheaper than subways 
and pollution-conscious officials are 
beginning to look for alternatives to 
buses. If the engineering problems can 
be worked out, light rail might be just 
what the transit experts ordered: Buses 
replaced trolleys. In the future, trolleys 
may replace buses. 

It is the totality of the trolley world 
which fascinates fans — to the point 
where it seems a religious vocation to 
the outsider, spoken of in a foreign 
language resembling English, but 
heavily laced with numbers, initials 
and slang. Many rail club members are 
full-time transit employees who spend 
their weekends repairing trolleys, their 
vacations visiting trolley museums, or 
just plain riding those rails. 

From Orbisonia to Kennebunkport, 
from Aurora to Niskayuma, to Bran- 
ford, to Yakima, to . . . A paraphrase of 
a song? Hardly, though all that’s 
missing are devotional hymns. Those 
are trolley museums in Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Illinois, New York, Connecticut 
and Washington. Who could ask for 
anything more? Éu 


mstrong 
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Do your floors a favor. 


K Ain 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. (215) 348-8116 
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WEAVE ONE 


ef 805 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
215-887-8433 


HOURS: 
MON. TUES. THURS. SAT. 
Toore 
WED. & FRI. 
11-9 


- Yarns, Wools, Cottons, 
Linen, Weaving Classes, 
Looms, Books. . . 


For nuts, nuts, and more nuts. Roasted fresh 
daily or raw. Assorted candies. Asher 
chocolates. Natural dried fruits. Gumballs. 
verything yummy, crunchy and sweet to 
eat. All kinds of gumball and peanut 
machines. Even antique replicas. 
And for the non-sweet, sweet tooth— 
Sugar-less Bubblegum balls! 

Il at reasonable prices. Fresh—of course, 
Quality — beyond compare. And 
Selection— you'll go bananas! 

But yes, we have no bananas. 
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Guide 


by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 


For most people in the Delaware 
Valley area, a day of shopping in 
Jenkintown usually means a stopoff at 
the major department stores, John 
Wanamaker’s and Strawbridge’s. Then 
over to Jacob Reed’s and Bonwit’s to 
shop for classic fashions. If you are 
interested in designer fashions such as 
Anne Klein, Narducci, and Jones of 
New York, then Bonwit’s is a must. 
Afterwards, a stop will usually be made 
at Bloomingdale’s which is one of the 
most fantastic department stores; some 
of the most unusual gifts can be found 
here. This store is also a ‘‘hotspot’’ for 
frequent ‘‘White Sales,” including de- 
signer sheets at half price. 

However, what many people fail to 
realize is that nestled in this historic yet 
cosmopolitan town is a group of de- 
lightful shops and boutiques where 
many distinctive items can be found. 


Shopping with me was my good friend 


from Newtown, Joan Murdock Ring, 
whose family has lived in the Jenkin- 
town-Meadowbrook area for many 
generations. To my delight, I was able 
to introduce Joan to a few of the new 
and unusual shopping areas that most 
people don’t realize exist. 

As you look at what appear to be new 
buildings, it is hard to realize that this 
suburban shopping area does indeed 
have a significant historical heritage. 
Picking up our pace along Old York 
Road, we came upon a historic marker 
at the corner of Washington Lane. The 
bronze plate inset on a huge granite 
rock tells us the origin of Jenkintown. 
The history and background of small 
towns, especially the origin of names, 
has always fascinated me. For the most 


The Nutshell 


SHOPPING SPREE 
IN JENKINTOWN 


part many towns and cities along the 
eastern seaboard were named by the 
English settlers. The names were usu- 
ally either the name of their hometown 
in England or the family surname. As 
could be expected, the bronze marker 
indicates that this town was named for 
“the Jenkins’’ family, the first settlers 
in 1700. Old York Road was laid out in 
1711. General Washington and the 
Continental Army marched down Old 
York Road August 23, 1777 — therefore, 
Washington Lane. The troops paraded 
on through Philadelphia and in De- 
cember engaged the British at the 
Brandywine and at Germantown. There 
was a skirmish at Edge Hill after which 
Washington and his troops entered 
winter quarters at Valley Forge. 

As we entered Jenkintown Square 
the Crackerjack craft shop, 505 Old 
York Road, immediately attracted our 
attention. This shop is a must for a dis- 
tinctly unique experience in craft shop- 
ping. Hanging in a unique manner is a 
collection of well over 50 of the most 
magnificent and unusual quilts. There 
is a group of heirloom antique quilts on 
loan, along with baby quilts, carriage 
quilts, and some for double, king, and 
queen-sized beds. With the fuel short- 
age, a Down Comforter may be just the 
needed item for this coming winter. 
The Crackerjack offers quilting lessons 
for individuals or demonstrations for 
groups. The handmade quilts range in 
price between $100 and $350. Also 
offered in this most unusual shop was a 
huge variety of kits for stuffed animals, 
needlepoint and potholders. If you’re 
looking for a summer project be sure to 
visit this shop. 


Next door is the Lady Madonna shop 
featuring maternity wear. Here you can 
find the latest for the expectant mother. 
We were especially impressed with 
their attractive stock of maternity 
tennis dresses and swimsuits. There 
was also a great selection of unique 
gifts for the new baby. 

On the second level you will find Le 
Papillon hair salon. This thoroughly 
modern salon had at least 15 dryers and 
six operators. It is a beautifully femi- 
nine salon. After you’ve had your hair 
styled you might consider lunch at 
H. A. Winston’s. They are, of course, 
noted for their 15 different interna- 
tional and gourmet hamburgers. 


Just down the way we entered the 
Cache-Cache gift shop featuring a large 
assortment of crystal, glass, ice buckets 
and candlesticks. The Bookstore is a 
nonprofit shop staffed by volunteers 
and is operated for the benefit of the 
Jenkintown Library. The selection of 
books is large and varied. The cookbook 
and gardening sections were very com- 
plete, including ‘‘The Masters Book of 
Ikebana.” Next door is Curds and 
Whey, featuring health and gourmet 
foods. There is a large selection of 
assorted nuts, dried fruits, sunflower 
seeds and stuffed figs. You can buy 
baked ‘‘Farmer’s Cheese” made with 
raw milk and Sweet-and-Low. The Bee 
Pollen from England at $9.95 is what 
caught my attention. It’s advertised as 
‘*A Honey of A Food’’ and is known to 
be a miracle food. People claim it gives 
more energy and extra strength and 
has been used by athletes for years. It 
was causing quite a ‘‘buzz’’ in the 
shop. 


Took a quick look into Continental 
Interiors for some great ideas on decor- 
ating and then headed to West Avenue 
to check on more of the unusual 
shopping spots of Jenkintown. 


The Nut Vendor had a great selection 
of candy, nuts, and goodies, by the 
pound or bag. The display was so 
tempting! A very unusual shop was 
Weave One which had gigantic looms 
large enough to weave a good-sized rug 
or tapestry. Classes are available for 
both weaving and tapestry. Tickle Your 
Fancy had a good selection of gifts and 
glassware, and they are only too happy 


to gift wrap. A stop at Edelman’s 
Stamps and Coin will give you an ap- 
praisal or trade on rare coins or stamps. 
Those zinc pennies have really in- 
creased in value! Very Important Gifts 
off West Avenue was another unusual 
shop featuring one-of-a-kind gifts for 
the bride or something for the discern- 
ing shopper. 

Nothing But Posters had a poster for 
every occasion and subject, and the 
vivid colors of some of them were really 
eye-catching. The Ming Tree is a shop 
where you will find an unbelieveable 
display of Oriental art, furniture and 
china. The ginger jars and Ming bowls 
were of very fine quality. Beautiful 
large vases are available, either for 
flower arrangements or for conversion 
to lamps, and there is hardly a decora- 
tive item that can’t be located in this 
shop. Certainly the best collection of its 
type in the entire area. 

Jill’s Plant Store, on Johnson Street 
off West Avenue, had lots of indoor 
house plants. Mitchell Rosnov had a 
very special display of handcrafted 
jewelry. This jewelry store will soon be 


ENCE 


y e Le Papillon 
Meo sof Jenkintown. 


moving to a new and larger showroom 
one block north. Mr. Rosnov is a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Gemological Institute of Amer- 
ica. He has had shows across the 
country, including the Smithsonian. 

We had an especially fun time at 
Easy Living, 307 Old York. This shop 
sells waterbeds, including a spectac- 
ular wooden canopy waterbed with a 
mirrored ceiling and sheets of blue 
satin. It was a rather rocky visit! Our 
last stop in this area was to the Ikarian 
Inn specializing in Greek-American 
foods. The dinner menu is printed liter- 
ally in Greek with sub-titles giving a 
description of each dish. According to 
the hostess their specialty is Rack of 
Lamb. 

As we continued our enjoyable shop- 
ping spree, we entered the Baederwood 
Shopping Center. We made a short 
stop at De Maria’s Jewelers to look over 
the magnificent collection of pewter, 
then stepped in at Webb Cadillac to 
seek out the prices of their new model 
Seville and Coupe de Ville. We pro- 

(Continued on page 56) ` ` 
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me Finally, 
5 a discount 
men’s store 
with taste, 
P imagination 
I and quality. 


oy Discounts 
on 
quality 
men’s wear 


30% to 50% 
off 


suggested 
retail. 


Pinch Penny& 


NEW LOCATION 
4161 Swamp Rd. 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-4598 
Hours: Fri. 9 pm. 
Monday - Saturday 
10:00 - 5:30 
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In Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


ranging from 


s 
manufacturers 


(at Cross Keys jct. 313 & 611) 
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MRS. MATTHEW 
SUYDAM, JR. 


In 1946, Mrs. A. D. Wallis was 
named Pennsylvania Mother of the 
Year, and her daughter, Prudence, now 
Mrs. Matthew Suydam, Jr., was re- 
cently awarded the same honor. Mrs. 
Suydam believes she is the only child of 
a Mother of the Year to be so recog- 
nized, and remarks, ‘“‘It’s a particular 
pleasure for me, because the award 
meant a great deal to my mother.”’ 

A Doylestown resident whose volun- 
teerism dates from the days when she 
helped care for eight younger brothers 
and sisters, Mrs. Suydam has been 
affiliated with Bucks County’s Adult 
Services Advisory Council, the War- 
minster Heights Medical Center and 
the Comprehensive Health Planning 
Council. She has taught Bible courses 
and Sunday school and acted as super- 
intendent of Doylestown Presbyterian 
Church’s Junior High Department and 
served as President of the Village Im- 


provement Association as well as 
Chairman of its Hospital and Visiting 
Nurse Committees. 

Community activism was one reason 
the Pennsylvania branch of the Ameri- 
can Mothers Committee, Inc., chose 
Prudence Suydam its 1977 Mother of 
the Year, but she points out, ‘‘While 
my son and daughter were small, my 
community activities reflected their 
interests and revolved around things 
like Scouting. 

“It’s easy for a mother to adopt the 
attitude of a martyr,” Mrs. Suydam 
comments. ‘‘If she has been educated 
for a career and then finds herself 
trapped at home with young children, 
she should realize that’s where she 
belongs for the time being. Assuming a 
second income isn’t needed, she should 
postpone her other career until the chil- 
dren are in school,’’ she continues, con- 
cluding, ‘‘We need to stress the family 
and motherhood as a career at a time 
when they may be looked on with 
disdain by some of the women’s organ- 
izations.” 


BARRY CASSELL 


John Neumann died more than half a 
century before Barry Cassell was born, 
yet the Doylestown resident had a very 
personal interest in the Philadelphia 
bishop’s recent elevation to sainthood. 

An actor who has made approxi- 
mately 2,000 network appearances in 
the past three decades, Cassell has 
worked in television and radio, at 
summer theaters in Maine and Mary- 
land, and appeared locally at the Bucks 
County Playhouse, Valley Forge Music 
Fair, Playhouse in the Park, and the 
now-defunct Lambertville Music 
Circus. He has played executives in a 
number of industrial films, and por- 


trayed Theodore Roosevelt in a CBS 
production. One of his most recent 
roles was that of Francis Patrick 
Kenrick in a documentary on the life of 
Bishop Neumann. 


As Archbishop of Baltimore and 
head of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica, Kenrick recommended that Father 
Neumann be named Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, and Cassell credits his re- 
search for the part with stimulating his 
interest in the process of canonization. 
‘As the time of the ceremony ap- 
proached, I felt a closeness to it and was 
very anxious to compare our film with 
what was happening in Rome,” he 
explains. 

Cassell, who prefers doing comedy, 
‘because I like to entertain people 
without hitting them over the head,” 
says his most memorable role involved 
‘tutter foolishness.’’ As Kreton in Gore 
Vidal’s ‘‘Visit to a Small Planet,’’ he 
played a visitor from outer space ‘‘who 
poked fun at everything we do and say 
and think.”’ 

Although Kenrick was one of his 
favorite parts, Cassell is also fond of a 
subsequent role in which he becomes a 
reporter assigned to solicit opinions 
from the man in the street. The tele- 
vision comedy details the reporter’s 
frustration when he finds that the only 
man in the street is a purse-snatcher. 
Following his portrayal of a clergyman, 
Cassell observes that this role marks 
his transition ‘‘from bishop to 
buffoon.” 


J. KENT LENAHAN 


Another area resident with a special 
interest in the Neumann canonization is 
J. Kent Lenahan of Fort Washington. 
As a teenager, Lenahan was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident, and 
his ‘‘medically and scientifically inex- 
plicable” recovery was one of three 
miracles attributed to the intercession 
of John Neumann. 


Photograph by Peter Lauser 


An auctioneer, avocational musician, 
and Instrumental Music Supervisor in 
the Upper Dublin School District, 
Lenahan.remembers nothing about the 
accident, after which he lost conscious- 
ness. “‘It’s like being the third person 
in a situation,” he says of the 1949 
incident. ‘‘I have to rely on what other 
people tell me.” 

Except for a partial hearing loss 
resulting from his injuries, Lenahan is 
in good health. He feels that his illness 
and recovery changed his life ‘‘prob- 
ably for the better. I’ve had time to 
reflect on the situation,’’ he comments, 
‘‘and although I don’t know why I was 
involved, I am a part of it, and can’t 
help wondering why it happened and 
why it happened to me.”’ 

Although he is reluctant to acquaint 
friends with his identity as a miracle 
recipient and has allowed his teenage 
children to interpret the evidence for 
themselves, Lenahan can’t resist start- 
ling strangers by introducing his wife 
as ‘‘Mrs. Miracle.” Lai 


BUCKS 
COUNTY 
APPAREL 


WOMEN’S 


. . -With class. 


Name Brands 
Designer Styles 


First Quality 
Merchandise 


UP Lilo 
TO 0% OFF 


Manuf. Suggested Retail 


BUCKS COUNTY APPAREL 
3617 Old Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Conti’s Rest.) 
348-9522 


Hours: Mon. — Sat. 


10-5:30 20 
po Fri. til 9:00 $8 
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Delo Mir 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
of Downtown Quakertown 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 


You don't have to go to 
Philadelphia or New York 
when you have it all here in 
custom drapes. 


Call for Free Estimates. 


Sales e Leasing e Service 
Thunderbird e LTD e LTD II 
Granada e Mustang • Maverick 

Pinto « Ford Trucks 


(COMING HERE THIS MONTH 
THE NEW FRONT WHEEL 
DRIVE FIESTA) 


““Neely-New” 
Pre-Owned Automobiles 


ROUTE 611 
OTTSVILLE, PA. 
766-0398 


[REED AND STEINBACH 


-0 a 


=, 


Funeral Home 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 
Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 
CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 
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Restoration 


Primer 


| by Margaret Bye Richie 


CAN YOU DUPLICATE COLONIAL BUILDING METHODS? 


Let us suppose you are a purist, and 
you wish to restore your old house and 
farm buildings by the original methods. 
You plan to put back that fireplace 
someone plastered over, and you want 
it to be ‘‘authentic.’’ Perhaps you need 
a wing or an outbuilding that must look 
18th century to match the rest of the 
architecture. You declare that you will 
use old wood, old hardware, old tools, 
whatever you can gather together, and 
that all these elements assembled will 
surely produce a perfect reconstruc- 
tion. 

Trouble, real trouble is going to come 
your way if you persist in trying to use 
methods that go back to the early 18th 
century. I suspect that, from the outset, 
you will be forced unhappily to com- 
promise. 

Let’s take a look at the early 18th 
century way of framing a wooden struc- 
ture, especially before the neighbor- 
hood sawmill was operating ten or 15 
miles distant on the Neshaminy, the 
Pennypack, or even on the Delaware, 
reached by an old Indian path. 

The earliest house walls were framed 
in massive hand-hewn timber, squared 
off with a broadaxe, the spaces be- 
tween uprights filled with stone or clay 
nogging, or bricks if available. These 
are known today by historians as 
“English framed houses.” Here and 
there — for instance the ‘‘Bird in 
Hand’’ in Newtown and some old 
houses across the river — you will find 
houses built in this manner, then 
covered with clapboards or bricks. In 
England you can recognize this house 
structure in the half-timbered build- 
ings that go back to Tudor times. 

But, you are not going to find anyone 
willing to use a broadaxe in 1977, even 
if it is sharpened to a keen edge, and I 
have a feeling that even you, yourself, 
will find the treadmill of today’s life just 


a bit too hectic for such a slow and 
tedious pursuit. 

Actually, sawmills came to America 
very early — in the 1620’s in New 
England and New Amsterdam, and 
with the main stream of settlers of 
Pennsylvania upon their first arrival 
which took place in 1682. Just a year 
later, 1683, Richard Townsend, who 
had formed a partnership with William 
Penn and others for the erection of 
mills, built one he had brought ‘‘ready 
framed from London which served for 
grinding corn and sawing boards, and 
was of great use to us.’’ This early 
Pennsylvania mill was on Chester 
Creek, just south of Philadelphia, too 
far to be useful to Bucks Countians. 
Later, mills were turning away on 
creeks and streams in Bucks for the 
benefit of eager house builders. 
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Showing massive framing and fine panelling. 


Quite surely, you will have to accept 
the sawmill and its products, even for 
those heavy floor joists and girders 
which continued to be hand-hewn until 
late in the 18th century. To be sure, 
heavily-framed exterior walls had given 
way to stone and brick, more suitable 
than nogged and sheathed timber, but 
laths and shingles, like the supporting 
beams, were still handmade. 


Boards were fashioned into a wealth 
of forms, including the interior panel- 
ing that makes our colonial rooms so 
distinguished in appearance. Certainly, 
you, too, will turn to a sawmill even if it 
is power driven, though you will have to 
custom-order your specifications. 

Suppose you are building a masonry 
or brick outbuilding. Bricks, mentioned 
in last month’s column, were softer 
than today’s bricks and are almost im- 
possible tocome by. By gathering them 
piecemeal you may find a sufficient 
number of old bricks, perhaps the kind 
called salmon bricks, named for their 
soft pink hue. These old salmon bricks 
were used in numerous ways, for cellar 
floors, passageways, chimneys and 
hearths etc., but finding them is strictly 
a salvage job. 

Old stones are somewhat easier to 
locate, but even an owner of a tumble- 
down barn is not likely to sell them 
short. In fact, they will be very expen- 
sive, and the laying of them with mortar 
that duplicates early mortar in color 
and texture is all but a forgotten art. 
One difficulty lies in the fact that 


Stone sink in old basement kitchen of Carleton 
Smith home, Worthington Mill Road, Wrights- 
town. 
mortar dries lighter in color than when 
mixed, and not many masons can take 
the pains to match the old color by 
multitudinous testing. Furthermore, 
the early materials are not as sturdy — 
at first oyster lime was mixed into the 
mortar — as today’s. Only the Romans 
made mortar that outlasted the stone it 
was meant to bind. 

When Portland cement was patented 
in 1824, with its mixture of clay and 


lime fired at a high temperature 
(1400°C), it proved a superior and very 
strong concrete. No one would really 
wish to go back to the old methods of 
mixing mortar, although one should be 
particular to demand the proper type of 
pointing. You can read about the 
various styles of pointing in Willis 


\Rivinus’s Stonework In Bucks County. 


New stone is not a problem at all, 
except pricewise. Deposits of the 
stones our forefathers used for building 
their homes are still around: sand- 
stone, a chemically inert rock; lime- 
stone, which does react with industrial 
fumes to change color; argillite, a slate- 
like rock; and stratified gneiss are some 
of the rock still quarried. So you can 
build yourself that handsome wing, or 
tool house even if you must accept 
modern methods. 

One last word of help. If you need old 
window frames, shutters, hardware, 
and the like, call Mr. Richard Harlow of 
Hilltown (822-2497). From his remark- 
able collection of old building materials 
he can very likely produce that elusive 
item you’ve been seeking for so long! I 
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Sandwiches and Platters 
Steaks e Hamburgers 
Ice Cream 
Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Breakfast to 11 a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 


BUCKS COUNTY’S 
LARGEST SELECTION 


OF 
CALICOES & DESIGNER 
FABRICS 
for your own 
Personalized Dress & Home 
Creations 
Patterns By: 

e Vogue 

e Burda 

e Kwik Sew 
e Simplicity 
e McCall’s 

e Butterick 


Sew Smat 
Fabrics 


53 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Hours: Mon. to-Sat. 9:30 — 5:30 
Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 
345-7990 
SUMMER CLEARANCE 
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The complete boutique for 
shoes, clothing & accessories 


THE YARD 
Street Rd. Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 Sun. 1-5 
215-794-5458 
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, Weathervane 


by RalphC. Wunder White House News Correspondent 


HELP FOR THE ELDERLY 


Washington, D.C. — Fearing that a 
youth-oriented society, extraordinary 
mobility, and financial pressures have 
served to separate and isolate older 
Americans from the rest of society, 
Pennsylvania’s Senator H. John Heinz 
has co-sponsored a bill to allow families 
who maintain within their homes a 
dependent aged 65 or older to get a 
$250 tax credit or take a $1000 tax 
deduction. 


‘‘We are facing a critical shortage of 
decent housing for our older citizens,” 
said Heinz, ‘‘and in our search for solu- 
tions, we seem to overlook the best and 
most obvious solution of all — encour- 
aging older citizens to stay in familiar 
surroundings with relatives they love.”’ 


While in past generations in Ameri- 
can history people continued to live and 
work in their home communities for as 
long as they were physically and men- 
tally able to do so, in more recent years, 
23,000 nursing homes have begun 
housing over 1 million elderly citizens 
— resulting in large part from funds 
made available for congregate living 
facilities and retirement homes by the 
government. 


And while Heinz and his co-sponsor 
Sen. Pete Domenici (R.-N.M.) say they 
are not trying to speak critically of the 
good intentions and benefits of the 
existing programs, they do feel that, 
nevertheless, these programs have 


served to separate older folks from the 
rest of society. 

“Only a small percentage of the 
elderly infirm belong in institutional 
settings, but all too often there has 
been no alternative available to them.” 

Providing the $250 tax credit and 
$1000 deduction options would offer 
several major advantages, Heinz be- 
lieves. ‘‘It would be far less costly than 
the construction with Federal funds of 
specialized housing projects. And it 
would provide them with a more home- 
like and supportive atmosphere,’’ he 
says, continuing. ‘‘Close-knit, loving 
and supportive families are an Ameri- 
can tradition we need to encourage. 
Our legislation would help families stay 
together, provide non-institutionalized 
living conditions for our senior citizens, 
and let their younger relatives draw 
upon the wealth of experience, wisdom 
and love they have to offer. 

‘“As we seek realistic ways to 
strengthen our social fabric we must 
see to it that older Americans are not 
treated as second-class citizens.” 

A copy of Sen. Heinz’s bill spelling 
out how the tax credit and deduction 
would be administered — if the bill 
passes Congress and is signed into law 
— is available now by writing to Sen. 
H. John Heinz, Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510. The number of the 
bill is Senate Bill 1014. E 
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TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 
674-5105 


Melone Wagon. 


INTERNATIONAL ` 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES ¢ SERVICE ¢ LEASING 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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{On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy Batchelder 


A PLEA TO EMPLOYERS 


For the past 12 years I have been 
involved in numerous volunteer activi- 
ties, the past six almost exclusively 
devoted to problems of water resources 
and land use management. 

With all this has come an introduc- 
tion to ‘‘vested interests’ — for want of 
a better term — those “‘interests’’ in 
human form: lawyers, engineers, vice- 
presidents, Chambers of Commerce 
representatives, etc., etc. Let me tell 
you, readers, it has been an education! 

Environmental legislation passed in 
the last eight years has included the 
mandate that the public be involved as 
active participants in implementing 
these laws. With this mandate, an 
agency concerned with a particular 
study allots a percentage of funds re- 
ceived for ‘‘public participation.” 
However, the amount rarely covers 
more than costs of mailing, travel and 
meals for study leaders of a project. 
Readers, this is wherein the rub lies! 
Our vested interest participants are 
reimbursed by their employers, (or, at 
least not ‘‘docked’’ for time spent at 
these meetings). But where are our 
publics? Still deskbound, (or, home- 
bound with small children and object- 
ing husband, or the reverse, objecting 
wives who-want husbands at home). 

You’ve all heard jokes about those 
“‘little old ladies in tennis shoes,” but 
thank heaven for little old ladies (to 
paraphrase a well-known tune)! They 
are constant, with time, energy and 
private income to participate actively. 
But where are our blue and pink collar 
workers? Either they’ re reluctant to ask 
for that morning, afternoon or full day 
off because they know (or think) their 
employer will frown upon such frivolity, 
(or worse, will think they will be 
‘‘goofing-off’’). 

This plea is to you who are employers 
to encourage your workers to become 


active in community affairs and to 
willingly allot them time to do it. 

We all benefit from varied points of 
view. You see, a funny thing happened 
to me recently at an afternoon organi- 
zational meeting. Twelve representa- 
tives of utilities, Chambers of Com- 
merce and groups representing re- 
gional business interests swarmed in 
plus only five of our ‘‘publics’’ — three 
of those from one organization. Yet at 
stake was a study that will affect every 
citizen in our Delaware Valley for a 
generation to come. When your com- 
munity and region faces major de- 
cisions, make certain the little guy has 
his chance to join in the dialogue. We 
all need the input. 


= NOL fo i mettaee 
William L. Marshall Charlotte Green, Ph.D. 


APPOINTMENTS 

William L. Marshall of William L. 
Marshall Associates, Doylestown has 
the distinction of being one of only 600 
‘‘Certified Financial Planners” in the 
U.S. Mr. Marshall is a former V.P. - 
Public Relations of International Asso- 
ciation of Financial Planners, Phila. 
chapter. A C.F.P. analyzes needs and 
arranges overall financial plans, with 
tax shelters and retirement plans a 
specialty. Guy Galante has been ap- 
pointed V.P. and Director of Audio- 
visual Div. of Klas Associates, Straf- 
ford, PA. They concentrate in the area 
of 3/4 inch color cassette videotape re- 
cordings for industrial use, sales and 
job training. Charlotte Greene, Ph.D., 


Cornwells Heights, PA., an instructor 
in the Department of Physiology and 
Pharmacology at Philadelphia College 
of Osteopathic Medicine, has been 
awarded a career development investi- 
gatorship by the S.E. PA chapter of 
American Heart Association. The proj- 
ect is ‘‘Metabolic Integrity of Isolated 
Myocardial Cells.’’ Heart attacks 
claimed 664,854 lives in 1974. She is the 
first faculty member to receive such an 
award. J. Lawrence Grim, Jr., 
Perkasie, is the new Bucks County Bar 
Association president and the third 
generation to hold the same job. He 
succeeds William H. Eastburn,. III. 
Grim is a partner in the firm of Grim & 
Grim founded in 1895 by his grand- 
father. Harry B. Sauers, Glenside, is 
now manager of Fidelity Bank’s Willow 
Grove office. Fischer & Porter has 
named William J. Eckenrode as Senior 
V.P. - Finance & Treasurer. He joined 
the firm in 1976 as Treasurer and Chief 
Financial officer. He resides in Berwyn. 
Penn State U’s Cooperative Extension 
Service staff has appointed Michael P. 
Fournier an Assistant Extension Agent 
- Agriculture, a position formerly filled 
by William Keck. His work will be in 
areas of animal science. Alexander 
Calder, Jr., Chairman of Union Camp 
Corp., has been elected a Director of 
Ingersoll Rand Co. (N.J.) — maker of 
industrial machinery and equipment. 
Donald R. Frisch is now Corporate V.P. 
in charge of Finance for packaged prod- 
ucts division of Scott Paper Co. He is a 
former staff V.P. in finance office. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., PA recently 
elected as board director, former Gov- 
ernor of PA and more recently, U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N., William W. 
Scranton. Sun Co. (Radnor, PA) named 
Robert McClements, a president of 
Sunoco Energy Development Co., to 
Executive V.P. Bill Cutaiar, former 
V.P. of Truck-Tred, has joined Giles & 
Ransome, Cornwells Heights, as coor- 
dinator for its Truck Engine Parts 36 
sub-dealers in the Delaware & Lehigh 
Valley areas. Richard Lawrence, Gen- 
eral Chairman of 1978 United Way of 
Bucks County campaign, has named 
three vice-chairmen to assist him — 
J. Peter Dominick, Morrisville Bank, 
for Lower Bucks; Victor E. Ruehl III, 
Fidelity Bank, for Central Bucks, and 


John S. Detweiler, All Ways Travel, 
Quakertown, for Upper Bucks. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

Solar energy will provide the largest 
portion of electrical power, process 
steam, heating and cooling needs for 
Wilhelm Bleyle K. G. Knitwear plant in 
Shenandoah, GA. Energy Research & 
Development Administration (ERDA) 
has selected it as a total-energy experi- 
ment plant. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration periodically conducts 
workshops for those interested in start- 
ing a new business. Call 215-596-5823 
for information. Giles & Ransome, 
Cornwells Heights, has reorganized 
the Corporation’s Designed Power Div. 
to include all phases of truck engine 
marketing. Ametek, Inc. has acquired 
Triem, Inc., manufacturer of small 
electric motors in Carrboro, N.C. in 
exchange for 45,600 shares of Ametek 
common stock. The PA Crop Reporting 
Service announces that the farm labor 
force is up 2%. Family workers showed 
an increase of 16% while hired workers 
dropped 30%. Fischer & Porter Com- 
pany, Warminster, has a contract for 
digital and analog control systems to be 
used in a waste treatment plant to serve 
the city of Las Vegas and surrounding 
areas... 7-Elven Food Stores join with 
Muscular Dystrophy Poster Child 
Jimmy Durkin of Norristown for the 


PEWTER 
Understated 
Elegance 


STIEFF 
JORI CRAFTS 
COLONIAL CASTING 
CONNECTICUT HOUSE © 
ROYAL HOLLAND 


ASK ABOUT OUR BRIDAL REGISTRY 


kickoff of Delaware Valley Food In- 
dustry’s 2nd annual drive to raise funds 
for MDA’s S.E. PA Chapter. A 
MONEYSAVER coupon book will be 
available July 1 at area stores. For a $1 
donation, contributors receive more 
than $65 in discount coupons for use at 
restaurants, amusements and other 
businesses. PFD/Penn Color, Inc., Old 
Dublin Pike, Doylestown, is modern- 
izing its headquarters via a new build- 
ing to house a lab, lunchroom and com- 
puter room; Myron Fetch is the 
architect. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce’s one-day membership drive 
netted 119 new members. 45 members 
participated under the leadership of 
Co-Chairmen Robert Schell of First 
Pennsylvania Bank and William Zaroff 
of U.S. Steel. Pennridge Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored their 5th Com- 
munity Day, July 3 at Lenape Park. 
More than 3000 persons attended last 
year’s events. Plans for Central Bucks 
Chamber’s 4th Annual Health Checkup 
Day, scheduled for November 12 
(10-3 p.m.) at St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Church, Main Street, Doylestown are 
well under way. Twelve screening tests 
will be offered, including electrocardio- 
graph heart screening, hemoglobin and 
diabetes tests. 3] 
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Yamamoto ¢ fons 


SPECIALIZING IN HOUSE PLANTS & 
HANGING BASKETS 


ANNUALS & PERENNIALS 
FOR BEDDING PLANTS 


e bonsai èe giftwarese pottery e 
e fruits and vegetables » oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


aa DOES | 
RADIO MEAN ` 
TO YOU? 


Is it rock music, classical, 
pop favorites, country & 
| western, beautiful music, 


all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 


every weekday morning! | 


IN iIRIANMN 


G WwibF 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 


Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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The 


Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


NOW FOR ’78 


Maybe for some of you it’s too early 
to start thinking about next year’s 
lawn, garden or shrubs. Don’t you 
believe it! Your findings this year 
should be a clue for ’78. Take the 
example of Japanese Beetles: there’sa 
good chance you can knock out most of 
these creatures by applying an insecti- 
cide to the lawn about the middle of 
August — diazinon, dursban and milky 
spore disease are a few of the legal 
pesticides. Milky spore disease is not 
an insecticide but a disease that builds 
up in the soil and kills the grubs. Once 
the grubs are out of your lawn, the 
amount of milky spore disease remain- 
ing in the soil will probably decrease. 
You'd better forget our old friend chlor- 
dane for grub control — Japanese 
Beetles are immune to the compounds 
and furthermore, grub control is an 
illegal use of chlordane. 

How can you recognize a Japanese 
Beetle problem before you see the 
beetles? Moles are a good indication of 
beetle grubs in the lawn. Those mound 
tunnels in the back yard are the trans- 
portation unit for moles in search of 
grubs, their main diet. You could have 
seen the beetles pour out of the grounds 
in early July. Hundreds of them ap- 
peared in lawns within hours. This is 
the adult which feeds on your roses, 
beans, oak trees and shrubs. Large 
irregular brown patches show up in the 
lawn that you can pick up without diffi- 
culty since the roots have been con- 
sumed by the beetle. By mid-August, 
eggs will be laid in grass (lawn and 
pasture) for a repeat performance next 
year. The control material used this 
August reduces the population in ’78. 

Do you know the name of the weeds 
you’re finding throughout the land- 
scape? Fall is a good time to control 
weeds in your lawn providing you know 


who you’re fighting. Don’t apply more 
weed killer than is necessary. Depend- 
ing upon the weeds you have, 2,4-D 
applied alone can do the job on dande- 
lions and plantains. However, if your 
lawn has knotweed, sorrel, hawkweed 
and veronica, you’ ll find combinations 
of 2,4-D, MCPP, Banvel and Silvex a 
necessity. Well, not really, you can 
always resort to elbow grease and hoe 
or pull them! The herbicide combina- 
tion will have two or three weed- 
killing compounds already mixed for 
application either as a liquid plus 
water, granulars or weed and feeds. 
Personally, I’d rather see you apply 
herbicide in the fall — September. 

There are a couple of books at your 
local book store to aid you in identifying 
weeds: Weeds by Golden Nature Guide 
Series, and A Field Guide to Wild 
Flowers. 


Fall fertilization: Late August - Sep- 
tember is an excellent time for fertiliz- 
ing your lawn with a complete fertilizer 
— onecontaining N-P-K such as 10-5-5, 
23-12-12, or 20-10-10. This application 
of fertilizer at recommended rates is 
going to feed the grass through April of 
°78. Next spring, early May, you'll 
need only nitrogen. 

Lime: When is the last time you 
applied lime to the soils around your 
home? I’ll grant you may not need lime 
on specific species of plants, but what 
about the lawn and garden? Oh! You 
apply lime every year? If you do, give 


the area a very small amount or you’|I 
exceed the neutral pH desired. pH’s 
above 7 have a tendency to tie up the 
elements — N-P-K. Don’t guess — soil 
test. Penn State Soil Analysis kits are 
available at the Extension Office, 
Neshaminy Manor Center, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. 

Finally, be practical in your garden- 
ing philosophy. Plan a year or two 
ahead using only the required amounts 
of lime, fertilizer and pesticides. Stay 
away from the aspirin bottle approach 
of two tablets curing it. Maybe for a 
week or two?? 

By the way, if you’re thinking of 
seeding or sodding a lawn this fall, try 
togetitdonebeforeSeptember20. W 


NOTE: If you have a question relating 
to a lawn or garden problem, drop a 
note to Dick Bailey, c/o PANORAMA, 
57 W. Court St., Doylestown 18901. 


3 CCA 
1977 TRIUMPH SPITFIRE 1500 © 


With optional overdrive the newly introduced 1977 Triumph Spitfire sports car 
gets an energy saving 41 miles per gallon on the highway, according to the EPA: 
and 35 mpg highway, without overdrive. City mileage is 25 mpg with or without 
overdrive. Contributing to the economical mileage figure are a new carburetor, 
new inlet manifold and improvements to the cylinder head, exhaust manifold and 
distributor. New for '77 also are the houndstooth check-patterned, brushed nylon 
seat inserts. The car shown here has new optional side stripe and wheel trim rings. 


Maginniss Imported Car Sales 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 
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WATERCOLORS 
OILS — PRINTS 
CUSTOM FRAMING 


POTTERY 


crossing gallery 


rt. 532 e washington crossing, pa. 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. 


493-6784 


LLADRO “Shepherd With Lamb” 
6” High $32.50 


ott: 


We Grant Wishes! 


Gifts ¢ Fine China ¢ Porcelains 
Jewelry @ The Unusual 


or Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
215-794-7572 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 
FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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Cracker 


Barrel Collector 


by Bert Isard 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN 
(1st of a 2-part series) 


How many of you recognize the 
above-pictured crescent form? Of 
course all of you can identify it as a 
phase of the moon. But do you know 
that this crescent mark is one of many 
different marks used by the celebrated 
Worcester factory in England to label 
its porcelain vessels during the second 
half of the 18th century? It was painted 
in blue under the glaze and placed on 
the underside of the base. The dimen- 
sion of the mark ranged from 1/8” to 
1/4”’ in height. 

And do you also know that the here- 
tofore aloof and disdainful domain of 
art and antiques is being invaded by 
current forces of upheaval and change 
that until now had been confined to 
political, economic and social arenas? 
Astriking example of this phenomenon 
can be observed in the attempts of the 
First Period Worcester factory to wrest 
from the Chelsea factory the crown of 
honor for producing the most esteemed 
and meritorious of all English porce- 
lains. 

We note that the sovereignty of 
Chelsea ceramics shows signs of totter- 
ing. The cries of ‘‘Long Live the King’’ 
grow dimmer. This is not to be totally 
unexpected in this age of change. 
Shaky is the throne of any remaining 
monarch; tradition is undergoing close 
scrutiny. The field of art and antiques is 
not immune to the thrust of those de- 
manding a reevaluation of the past and 
present. With this as backdrop, we 
shall examine the case for Worcester 


and view the present scenario. 

The surge of interest during the past 
several years‘in early Worcester porce- 
lains does not appear to abate nor even 
plateau. Rather, the momentum con- 
tinues, as reflected in the recent prices 
paid for good examples of the First 
Period, 1751-1783, a period during 
which Dr. Wall was the proprietor. At a 
Sotheby Parke Bernet sale on Novem- 
ber 2, 1972, a First Period Worcester 
claret ground teapot, decorated with 
fruit and gilt flowers, brought an 
incredible price of $5000.00. On the 
other hand, middle or poorer grades 
and later periods have leveled off, re- 
mained constant or even temporarily 
dropped in value — this in response to 
the uncertainties of the political and 
economic climate. 

Worcester has snowballed into being 
a serious threat to the heretofore un- 
disputed status of Chelsea, the favorite 
darling of collectors of English porce- 
lains. Chelsea, generally conceded to 
be the first English factory producing 
porcelain, was established around 1745 
and is still regarded as the finest. It 
should be noted that there are those 
who regard Bow as the first English 
porcelain, but the surviving examples 
are by far lacking the sophistication and 
refinements of either Chelsea or Wor- 
cester and in no way threaten their 
fame. 

Worcester, in existence in 1751, 
evolved from Lund’s Bristol plant. Its 
fame has rested both in its varied and 


its prolific output. It is this factor, its j 


availability, as contrasted to the scar- 
city of Chelsea, that has been working 
in favor of Worcester. For indeed, in 
the proper perspective, it is the buyer 
who creates the demand and thus the 
price. The seller can only expose his 
wares to the prospective buyer and thus 
stimulate his appetite. But he must 
have the wares to display and it is here 
that Worcester, with its many surviving 
examples, is able to tip the scales to its 
advantage. 

It is not difficult to distinguish Chel- 
sea from other English factories. Its 
style and character are pretty much 
identifiable. On the other hand there 
exist many problem Worcester pieces 
— those confused with Bow, Lowestoft, 
Caughley, Liverpool and even Derby. 
During the 18th century workmen were 
frequently transient and moved from 
factory to factory pirating the formula 
secrets and designs and taking them to 
their new employers or setting up their 
own plants. 

Frequently the buyer can turn to 
factory marks for help in identification, 
once he has established that the piece 
under examination is indeed a period 
piece, one made in the 18th century. 
Unfortunately, the same or similar 
marks were used by two or more 
factories. The crescent of Worcester 
was used by both Caughley and Lowe- 
stoft. Pseudo-Chinese marks on both 
Worcester and Bow are not dissimilar. 
The crossed swords mark is found on 
Derby and Worcester. And what about 
unmarked examples? In any event, in 
light of the high price ticket, it becomes 
incumbent upon the prospective buyer 
to develop some sense of scholarship. 

We shall continue our discussion of 
Worcester in the September issue of 
PANORAMA. a 


NOTE: Mr. Isard will answer ques- 
tions on antique pieces owned by 
readers. If you have an item on which 
you would like his comments, please 
send a brief summary of what you know 
about the item, along with a clear set of 
photographs, to Mr. Isard c/o PAN- 
ORAMA, 57 W. Court St., Doylestown, 
Pa. 18901. Please include a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for his 


reply. 


Have You Just Moved? 


During these “‘frazzled” days of 

situating your family and furnishings 

in their new home, drop in and get acquainted 
with the people who will help you pull it all 
together again. We have the right carpet at 

the right prices. 


537 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PA. 19044 
674-3111 

HORSHAM PLAZA 


South of Naval Air Station 


NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 
AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 
CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 
CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 


CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 


WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 
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S. LEAVER 
FUNERAL 
HOME 


Phone 215 - 794-7696 


TO 
PIPERSVILLE 5 
EASTON 


Ay 


J. 


TO 
NORRISTOWN 
DOVLESTOWN 


BUCKINGHAM o new sore 


TO NEWTOWN & PHILA. LAMBERTVILLE , NYC 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 

available in 

6': 144) 25 02. CANS 


> OF A 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 


UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 
Original Work 


of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry è Batik è Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 
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‘Horse 


Talk 


) by Phoebe Taylor 


CUBBING 


“It’s a joy to watch them go out on 
any given day, little sterns going, noses 
down, following the line.” George 
Smith, Huntsman for the Lenape Hunt 
in Bucks County, is talking about 
hounds, the 30 or so clever little 
animals he works with and knows so 
well. ‘‘They area lot of individuals,’’ he 
tells me, ‘‘each one different, even the 
expressions on their faces and of course 
the color varies — some have more 
black or different markings.” 

I asked Mr. Smith about ‘‘cubbing”’ 
which takes place before. the regular 
hunting season. Cubbing refers to the 
fox cubs which the hunter wants to run 
instead of hiding in the den. Actually, if 
the vixen has been hunted she may in- 
struct her young on how to run from the 
hunters. The fox really has the upper 
hand . . . he is working his own terri- 
tory, knows his plunge holes and may 
even enjoy the chase. Some foxes lead 
the hunt in circles, passing their own 
den several times before taking cover. 
Some will deliberately follow a deer line 
long enough to confuse the hounds and 


then run off. 
The Lenape Hunt, with joint masters 


Clifford Hunt and Dr. Charlotte Dyer, 
begins cubbing in August. Besides 
scattering young foxes it is a time to 
start young hounds and gradually get 
the whole pack in condition. Only the 
staff attends the August expeditions, 
the master, huntsman and three or four 
whips. ‘There may be some junior 
whips, children who hopefully will 
come on and be regular whips. as they 
get older. They usually stay 50 to 75 
feet behind the huntsman, keeping the 
tail hounds going, learning the country- 
side as they go, and the way the hunts- 
man works. 

Cubbing goes on in September and 
October also, with the regular field 
participating. Sometimes on a Satur- 


day, when there are a few children in 
the field, and it doesn’t seem as if any- 
thing would evolve (you can usually tell 
this early in the day), the Huntsman 


will invite the children to come up with 
the staff. This is a great way to learn 
about hunting. . . about the horn, why 
it is used, the different calls. 

Huntsman George Smith tends his 
hounds every day of the year, devoting 
the whole morning to them and coming 
back to feed them at night and in the hot 
weather to walk them in the cool of the 
evening. He likes to get some of the 
staff over to walk too so they can at least 
recognize a couple of hounds, call them 
by name. 

There are puppies to bring up at the 
Lenape kennels, eight right now, with 
three going into this year’s hunt, the 
other five later. The age that they can 
start hunting varies according to the 
individual . . . they might be ready at 
eight months or it could be two years 


before they are mature enough. They 
are hand walked at six months, then 
they are coupled with a senior hound 
until they seem ready for cubbing 
season. 

‘‘How do you teach them to stay with 
the pack?” I asked. 

“The senior hound has been repri- 
manded for leaving the pack so when 
the young one starts going off he gets 
hauled back by the senior.’’ When they 
are coupled (their collars joined by a 
metal link) they work in the field. ‘‘If 
you take them in the woods you have to 
stop about every five feet to untangle 
them.” 

The horses are getting fit too — 
being ridden at least twice a week and 
in the last week of July the blacksmith 
comes to set the shoes and put on 
borium and pads (between hoof and 
shoes). This cushions the impact of the 
hard roads and in winter keeps the 
snow from forming balls. 

A hound which has been trained to 
stay with the pack and obey the hunts- 
man has another adjustment to make — 
getting used to his master on horse- 
back. It is very confusing to the hound 
to have his signals suddenly coming 
from high above his eye level. ‘‘I take 
the youngsters out halfway into the 
field by hand,” said Mr. Smith, ‘‘and 
then I mount so that they will realize 
that I’m the same person. They have to 
get used to the horse too, to stay out of 
his way, and the horses have to learn 
not to kick a hound.”’ 

There is a gradual learning of the 
rules and the countryside, ‘‘But it is 
amazing that the hounds do so much 
independently. They find the line by 
themselves, and nine out of 10 times 
they are right. I have no idea how they 
do it — it still amazes me.’’ George 
Smith, a horseman and huntsman, 
feels that the hounds are more intelli- 
gent than the horse, and the fox is the 
smartest of all. 

He uses a lot of voice and horn to let 
the hounds know where he is, enough 
noise to startle newcomers to the field. 
‘‘Why do you yell at the hounds all the 
time?’’ one young visitor asked. 

The Lenape hounds, bought when 
the hunt was started in 1976, are pre- 
dominantly slow, but this has an advan- 
tage as it keeps the fox up longer, 


setting a nice pace of half an hour to 45 
minutes instead of a helter-skelter 10 
minutes. Now that they are breeding 
(Penn-Marydel Hounds) they try to 
keep to the slower hounds. 

‘What is the function of the Whips 
(Whippers-in)?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘They are valuable assistants who 
help control the hounds and let me 
know when a deer or fox is viewed,”’ 
Mr. Smith answered. ‘‘I give them 
whistles which won’t disturb the fox 
that much, and they blow one long toot 
for deer, two short toots for fox.’’ They 
carry whips with a cracker on the end 
which makes a loud noise like a small 
caliber pistol. When the hound is doing 
something wrong like following a deer 
or eating a dead animal the noise 


breaks his attention and he can be 
chased back. 

George Smith likes to recall some of 
the most enjoyable days in the hunt: “‘It 
was one of the prettiest days out hunt- 
ing. We picked up a fox back of Tom’s 

. .we’dgo for awhile . . . lose it . . . cast 
. . . then one of the older hounds was 
honored by the pack and the field 
moved on. They ran him to ground in 
one and a half hours. The old sterns 
were going . . . pleased as punch, you 
could see the change of expression on 
their faces.’’ There are those who ride 
to hunt and those who hunt to ride. 
George Smith rides for his beloved 
hounds with their expressive sterns 
and faces and their own love of the 
game. 8 


LEASING & DAILY RENTAL SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL OR 
FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


| NORTH PENN MOTORS INC. ue 
N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 


scat Mercary 
RENTAL 
V 


“Bank wherever 


you like, but 


save it at 


Doylestown Federal.” 


Our 5.25% interest rate on regular savings is more than you can get at a 
commercial bank. And we also compound interest daily to increase your 


yield to 5.47% annually. 


m a) DOYLESTOWN 


ors 
ASSOCIATION 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN F 


DOYLESTOWN — Monument Square 
CROSS KEYS — Route 611 ® DUBLIN — North Main Street 
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CONTINENTAL 


GAELIC SHOPS 


KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 


Hors d’oeuvres e Crepes » Entrees 
Desserts e Salads e Soups « Appetizers 


Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 


THE 


THE BEST OF 


IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
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862-9285 
Shops Located in: 
New Hope, Pa. 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Ligonier, Pa. 


ad 


SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 
Insurance Work 

Towing 


FREE ESTIMATES 
RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 
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Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


CREATIVE CABBAGERY ... 
AND OTHER CROPS 


Remember the garden that you were 
urging on a couple of months ago for 
salad greens? Well, now go out and 
speak to it again, this time encourag- 
ing the vegetables. 

No matter what miracles of packag- 
ing, preserving and shipping exist 
today, nothing tastes better than fresh- 
picked produce — whether it is your 
own or a local farmer’s. In my estima- 
tion, tomatoes are only edible between 
July and October. 

Several vegetables have an innate 
ability to overproduce. One of those is 
zucchini, another is cabbage. We have 
a several years’ supply of sauerkraut 
stashed away (undoubtedly some 
future column will deal with the merits 
of sauerkraut!). 


Versatility is an advantage of cab- 
bage. It will shine as a main dish, 
soup, or salad. The first recipe can be 
used either as a main or side dish — we 
generally use it as a main dish. 


HUNGARIAN CABBAGE AND 
NOODLES 


5 slices bacon, diced 

1 Tbsp. sugar 

11/2 tsp. salt 

6 c. chopped cabbage 

4 oz. medium noodles, cooked 

1/2 c. or more of sour cream 

paprika 

Ina large skillet, cook bacon until crisp. 
Remove from skillet; drain and 
crumble. Stir sugar and salt into bacon 
drippings in skillet. Add cabbage and 
stir until coated. Cook, covered, over 


medium heat until tender — about 10 
minutes. Combine cabbage mixture, 
noodles, and bacon and turn into 
casserole. Cover and bake at 325° for 45 
minutes. Uncover, spoon sour cream 
over top, sprinkle with paprika. Return 
to oven and bake 5 minutes. Serves 4-6. 


The following recipe is one of my 
favorites and most successful in the 
summer, with easy access to fresh 
vegetables and fresh fish. The dish 
originates in Rumania, but other 
countries have their variations of it. 
GHIVETCHI 
1 c. salad oil 
2 med. potatoes, diced 
2 carrots, sliced 
1/2 lb. fresh green peas 
1/4 lb. fresh string beans, cut in pieces 
1/2 sm. eggplant, peeled & diced 
1 c. shredded cabbage 
1 green pepper, sliced thin 
2 onions, chopped 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
2 tomatoes, chopped 
1/8 tsp. thyme 
1 bay leaf 
3 tsp. salt 
11/2 tsp. pepper 
2 Ibs. fish fillets 
Preheat oven to 350°. Put the oil in a 
‘stove top - oven’’ baking dish 
(Creuset, Copco type) and bring to a 
boil. Combine the potatoes, carrots, 
peas, beans, eggplant, cabbage, green 
pepper, onions, garlic, tomatoes, 
thyme, bay leaf, 2 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. 
pepper. Add to the oil and stir well. 
Bake in the oven for 30 minutes, 
covered. Place the fish on top of the 
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vegetables, sprinkle with remaining 
salt and pepper and bake uncovered for 
30 more minutes. Serves 6. Serve witha 
white wine or mugs of beer and lots of 
crusty rolls. 

It is a bit late for spinach, but if your 
garden is still harboring some, this is a 
slightly different way to spruce it up. 
Otherwise, use frozen spinach. 


SWEET-SOUR SPINACH 

Cook enough spinach to serve four. 
While cooking, melt 2 Tbsp. butter ina 
small saucepan. Add 2 Tbsp. raisins, 
1 Tbsp. cider vinegar, and 1 tsp. sugar. 
Add to cooked, drained spinach, toss 
until well mixed and serve immedi- 
ately. 


Bliss is a tomato picked fresh from 
your garden. One really doesn’t need to 
do another thing with them other than 
eat them. But when I find tomatoes 
stacking up in the refrigerator, the 
following recipe provides a delicious 
method of reducing the inventory. 


CARMELIZED TOMATOES 


6 tomatoes 

dash of pepper 

2 stalks celery 
sm. onion 

2 Tbsp. flour 

1 Tbsp. lemon juice 
1/2 tsp. salt 

2 Tbsp. oleo 

1/3 green pepper 
1 c. brown sugar 
1 tsp. salt 


Preheat oven to 375°. Skin tomatoes 
(optional), core and set in a shallow 
baking pan. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, dot with oleo, and bake for 20 
minutes or longer. Chop celery, green 
pepper and onion very finely. Mix 
chopped vegetables with sugar and 
cook over low heat for 10 minutes. 
Make asmooth paste of flour, 1 tsp. salt 
and lemon juice, adding just enough 
water to make a paste. Stir into sugar 
and vegetable mixture and cook until 
thickened and smooth. Spoon over hot 
tomatoes and serve. Serves 6. 


Another prolific vegetable is the 
bean. Vegetable, soup, salad or pickle 
— it can be put to many uses. The 
following recipe is always well- 
received. It is great for entertaining, for 
it can be made up in advance, kept in 
the refrigerator, and then baked just 
before serving. 


STRING BEAN CASSEROLE 

Cook 1 pound of string beans, cut in 
one-inch pieces. Drain and set aside. 
Melt 2 Tbsp. butter, add 2 Tbsp. flour, 
1/2 tsp. salt, 1/2 tsp. sugar, dash of 
pepper and 1/2 cup milk. Stir to blend 
and thicken. Take from heat and stir in 
1/2 tsp. grated onion and 1/2 cup sour 
cream. Mix well. Mix with cooked 
string beans. In a buttered casserole, 
arrange layers of string beans, alter- 
nating with 11/2 cups of grated Cheddar 
cheese. Finish with layer of cheese. 
Bake in 400° oven for 20 minutes. 
Serves 4-6. 


Corn on the cob, though not as often 
the small gardener’s crop, is certainly 
one of the standbys of summer. To ease 
husking, cut off the pointed top (about 
1/2” into the cob) and the stem, to the 
base of the cob. The leaves will peel off 
more easily that way. Have you ever 
noticed how the silk sticks to white corn 
more than yellow corn? One explana- 
tion I’ve been given is that white corn 
has a higher sugar content. Whatever 
the reason, I find white corn a frustra- 
tion to de-silk. 

But after you’ve coped with the 
husks and the silk, please be gentle 
with the corn. Most people tend to over- 
cook the vegetable. Why sacrifice the 
sweetness and tenderness to the pot? 
Bring a large pot of lightly salted water 
to a rolling boil. Drop in the husked 


corn. Immediately turn off the heat. 
Cover and let stand for 10 minutes. It’s 
ready to serve. 


Summer or winter, broccoli always is 
a welcome addition to the table. The 
following recipe can be adapted as a 
main dish. Place pieces of white meat 
chicken on top of the broccoli, before 
adding the sauce and presto — dinner. 


BROCCOLI CASSEROLE 

Cook 2 pounds of broccoli until just 
tender. Drain and arrange in shallow 
casserole dish. While cooking, make 
sauce by combining the following: 

1 can cream of chicken soup 

1/2 c. mayonnaise 

1/2 tsp. lemon juice 

1/4 tsp. curry 

Heat ‘til simmering and pour over 
broccoli. Sprinkle with bread crumbs 
and bake at 350° for 20 minutes. 
Serves 4. 

When garden vegetable season is 
here, there is hardly a vegetable that 
doesn’t taste good raw — even potatoes 
are quite munchable. So consider a 
bowl of onion dip surrounded by green 
beans, cauliflower, broccoli, turnip, 
cabbage and zucchini. During the sum- 
mer we often have meatless meals: 
fried eggplant, corn on the cob, carmel- 
ized tomatoes, a tossed salad and snow- 
flake rolls. Not only is it delicious but it 
is extremely economical. So go say 
another kind word to your garden! W 


( 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES 


Specializing in Beautifying Old Pools. 


END OF SEASON CLEARANCE 
POOL AND PATIO SHOWROOM 


Chemicals è Accessories + Cleaning © Painting 
Marlow Pumps & Motors (Sales) e Pool & Patio Furniture 


SALES e REPAIRS « PARTS « RESIDENTIAL e COMMERCIAL 


CALL 348-8990 


645 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Sports Haven) 
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Country Dining 


vi TETTEIT IL AA A AA AA 


Lake og 


OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, Jnn 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 
257-9954 


Your Host — Ron DuBree 


CONTI INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
348-3539 


The Beautiful 


oe | 3 
| Stone Heanor Jim 


el Lan l Dining In 


an old country 


selling. 
Rts. 202 & 413 i 9-E- TES 
ed Monday 


Buckingham, Pa. 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Lederach Station reminds one of a turn-of-the- 
century railroad station with its clean rough- 
board exterior, the sign design, and, of course, 
the bright red railroad car ‘‘The Virginia.’’ The 
180-seat facility gives you a choice of dining 
atmosphere. The Webb room has the simple 
elegance of a family-style dining room, and the 
railroad car Lanigan Room recalls an era gone 
by. Entertainment in the Lederach Room every 
Friday and Saturday night changes monthly. 

Dinner is served Monday through Thursday 
from 5 to 10 p.m., Friday & Saturday until 
11 p.m. Sunday dinners from 3 to 8 p.m. A light 
food ‘‘Lederach Local’’ menu is available daily 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m., except Saturday 
during dinner hour. 

Specialties offered range from a Seafood 
Cocktail, Oysters Rockefeller & Swiss Onion 
Soup to Shrimp Tempura, Cioppino, and Veal 
Oscar. Entrees range from $4.95-8.95. Wednes- 
day night is ‘‘Special Prime Rib” at $4.95. 

Lederach Station is on Route 113 going North 
from Valley Forge and can be picked up at routes 
23, 422 and 73. Directions cheerfully given by 
calling 256-6661. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 


& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


RESTAURANT 


HL 00 to 2:30 
a ee 00 to 8:00 
~} Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 


: Sunday Dinners 
aimee 30 to 7:30 


‘Closed Monday 
Route 263 Buckingha 794-7959 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON œ DINNER 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RIS 413 & 532 NI WTOWN 


Sun thru Thurs. 
Fri. & Sat 


6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
6 a.m. to Midnight 


MAKE YOUR NEXT STOP 


ederach Station 


Dancing 
Fri. & Sat. 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad Car 


Terri Crosson, G.M. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty, 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become.a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, South River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
New owners, new menu, new decor. This 
famous ‘“‘country French” restaurant is as 
enchanting as ever. Superb food, drinks, service. 
Lunch and dinner daily. Dancing to live music. 


Credit cards welcome. Reservations: (215) 
862-2432. 


Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 
family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 


x 
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Italian & American Cuisine 


Offering the Finest in Food and Spirits 


Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 
Sunday 
Brunch 11:00—2:00 
Dinner 3:00—8:00 


Route 113, Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. Happy 
Hour daily from 4 - 6 p.m. For your listening 
pleasure Charlie Barnett Fri. & Sat. 8 - 12 p.m. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 
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“Food & Cocktails ¢ 
$ THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN $ 
$ BRISTOL, PA. $ 
$ U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike + 
= Phone: 788-8400 3 
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RELAX 


AT THE LEOPARD’S 


SUNDAY 


Come and 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. fg, 
Sit back and ¢ 
enjoy all you 22 
can eat at our 
fabulous 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Joinus anytime  % 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m 


— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 


Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


3.95 adults 2.8 childran under 12 


Lynd 


3499 Street Road ¢ Cornwell Heights, Pa. 
Phone (215) 638-1500 
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HARROW 
INNE 


DINNER SPECIALS 
NITELY 
Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 847-2464 for reservations 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


> 
~ since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 
Mon. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Closed Sundays 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 


CHEZ DELICIOUS! 


Trout stuffed with escargots, 
steak au poivre, Alaskan king 
crab legs, and blackboard 
specials every day. We've given 
our famous “Country French” 


menu a whole new look. Come in 
and feast. The fare, the view, the 
atmosphere, the entertainment — 


all delicious! 


S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 
Reservations, credit cards welcome 
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Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. toll p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. 


eee Fella Tuae 


Levittown Shopping Center 


nand n! Levittown, Pa. Lenci 
s10P Jo to S® Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. 7% g i Com, 
say E Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. Bing 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 
Daily 11 a.m.- 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m.- 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
945-4977 945-4277 Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 785-6584 
Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Historic 


5 ® LAVENDER HALL 


LUNCH 


c 1707 


Tuesday — Friday 


DINNER 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 


Sat. 
Sun. 


5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 
1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


Banquet Facilities 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


Closed Mondays 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 
setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Daily Gourmet Specials. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202. Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 


rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? 
Closed Sundays. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266) . Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: à 
Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m. Age 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m A 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. AG oa 


-$ Nsa ens oa — e 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


Luncheons l 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 
Late snack menu 


served ’til 1:00 a.m. 


Piano entertginment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 days a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 
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Happening 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


August 3, 10, 24 — SCENIC & HISTORICAL BICYCLE RIDES 
through Buckingham Township, 9:15 to 11:15 a.m. each day. 
No fee. Children under 14 must be accompanied by an adult. 
Kiddle Cyclery, Rte. 413 and 202. Call 215:794-5604 for 
information. 


August 7 — PINEWAY FARMS HORSE SHOW, Woodbourne 
Road, Langhorne, Pa. 8:30 a.m. Admission. Information 
215:757;4714. 


August 7 — VILLAGE FAIR HORSE SHOW at Milestone at Pine 
Run Farm, Ferry Road off Rt. 313, Doylestown, Pa. 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. Admission free to public, with food available. Entry 
information 215:692-4705. 


August 8-13 — WARMINSTER COMMUNITY FAIR, Street & 
Norristown Roads. Monday thru Friday 6-11 p.m. and Sat. 
noon - midnight. Free. Sponsored by Suburban Bucks 
Jaycees in cooperation with Warminster Township Super- 
visors. Information 215:343-1711 or Ken Stebner 
215:466-6828. 


August 12 — TOUR OF COLONIAL BRISTOL presented by the 
Bristol Walking Tour Association. Originates at the Mill 
Street Wharf at 7 p.m. Historical background of 33 sites is 
narrated by costumed guides. Free of charge. Information 
215:788-2933. Group tours available on Tuesday mornings 
at 10 a.m. 


August 12, 13 — 11th ANNUAL GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTOR- 
IAN’S FOLK FESTIVAL, Goschenhoppen Park, East Green- 
ville, Pa. Demonstrations of over 50 crafts such as spinning, 
apple butter boiling, tinsmithing. Fri. & Sat. 1-8 p.m. 
Donation $2.00; 12 and under free. Group discounts. Phone 
215:754-6013, or 215:679-2427. 


August 12, 13, 26, 27 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS 
DEMONSTRATION & TEACHING at the spinning and 
weaving house, Rt. 32 at 532, Washington Crossing State 
Park. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For information call 215:493-4076. 


August 13 — BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES DEALERS ASSOCI- 
ATION ANNUAL OUTDOOR SHOW at War Memorial Field, 
Rt. 202, Doylestown, Pa. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Raindate 
August 14) 


August 13, 14 — 20TH ANNUAL NEW HOPE AUTO SHOW & 
FLEA MARKET at New Hope-Solebury High School, Rt. 179 
(old 202). Admission $2.50. Free parking. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
daily. Information, write to the show, P. O. Box 62, New 
Hope, Pa. 18938. 


August 14 — COLONIAL DEMONSTRATION AND MILITARY 
ENCAMPMENT of Bucks County Riflemen in the Memorial 
Building area, Washington Crossing State Park. Special 
activities at noon, 2 & 4 p.m. 


August 26, 27, 28 — 16TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA FOLK 
FESTIVAL, Old Pool Farm, Schwenksville, Pa. All tickets in 
advance of event. Available by mail, local ticket agencies and 
all Ticketron locations at $30 all weekend, $36 with camping 
or reserved seats, $42 with camping and reserved seats. 
For information write 7113 Emlen Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19199, or phone 215:CH7-1300. 


ART 


August 1-9 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old York Road, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 19046, work of Marc Forman, Primitive 
Stoneware clay pottery. Hours Mon. - Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. For information 215:885-7111. 


August 1-21 — THE ART SPIRIT, 5 Leigh Street, Clinton, New 
Jersey. Paintings and soft sculpture by Dennis Shaffner of 
Easton, Pa. 
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August 1-31 — NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF ART BY THE BLIND. 
Juried exhibition of original craft items by blind artisans 
from all over the country. Nevil Gallery, University Museum, 
University of Pa., 33rd & Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tues. - Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Information 215:EV6-7400, Ext. 296. 


August 6, 7, 13, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28 — EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS 
IN OIL & WATERCOLOR, by Morton B. Tobias at Stover 
Mill, Rte. 32, North of New Hope, Pa. 2-5 p.m. 


August 13 — 11TH ANNUAL OUTDOOR ART EXHIBIT spon- 
sored by Doylestown Art League, Inc. & the Doylestown 
Business Association. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (rain dates August 
20 & 27). All media accepted, including Sculpture and Crafts. 
No commission charges on sales. On spot sketching and 
painting is encouraged. Information and registration forms 
on request by contacting: Doylestown Art League, Inc., Box 
230, Ottsville, Pa. 18942. 


August 14 — “‘2nd SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE AT MIRYAM’S 
FARM, Stump Road & Tohickon Road, Pipersville, Pa. 
2 p.m. Summer music, photography, and potter’s wheel. 
Refreshments. Information 215:766-8037. 


August 20, 21 — CRAFT WEEKEND, part of the City Spirit 
ARTS ’77 project will be held.in the New Hope area. For 
specific information call 215:862-2981. 


LECTURES & FIELD TRIPS 


August 10 — VEGETABLE GARDEN CLINIC at Nevil Greenery, 
Rt. 413, Newtown, Pa. 7 p.m. Rain or shine. Free. 


August 13, 14 — CHURCHVILLE NATURE CLUB presents a 
“Mountain Meteor Campout” to Hawk Mt. Sanctuary. 
Reservations are necessary. Transportation by private car, 
leaving 7:30 a.m. Saturday. Information 215:357-4005. 


August 17 — VEGETABLE GARDEN CLINIC at Silver Lake 
Nature Center, 1006 Bath Road, sponsored by Bucks County 
Extension Service and Silver Lake Nature Center. Free. 
7 p.m. Rain or shine. 


August 21 — CHURCHVILLE NATURE CLUB presents a pro- 
gram on Insects and their Ways. 2 p.m. Free at the center, 
501 Churchville Lane. Information 357-4005. 


August 26 — CHURCHVILLE NATURE CLUB presents a Family 
Campfire Program at the Center, 501 Churchville Lane. 
8:30 - 10 p.m. Free. Information 215:357-4005. 


August 26 — PUBLIC EVENING LECTURE at the Wildflower 
Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, off Rt. 32, 
so. of New Hope, Pa. 1'/ miles. 8 p.m. Information 
215:493-4076. 


THEATRE 


August 2-7 — “WEST SIDE STORY,” Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Ticket information and curtain times 
215:862-2041. 


August 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13 — “TWO BY TWO,” Musical 
Comedy, Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State 
Park, New Jersey (rain dates August 7, 14). Box office open 
at 4 p.m. on performance dates only. Information 
609:737-9721. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00, Students 
under 12 $1.50, children under school age, free. 


August 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20 — ‘‘TOVARICH,”’ Town & Country 
Players ‘‘The Barn,” Rte. 263, Buckingham, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Reservations 215:766-7586. 


August 9-21 — “THE SOUND OF MUSIC,” Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Ticket information and curtain 
times 215:862-2041. 


` August 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20 — “TEN LITTLE INDIANS” 


Playcrafters Theater, Store Road & Route 73, Skippack, Pa. 
To reserve tickets, call The Barn, 215:584-4005 between 
6 & 10 p.m., Mon. to Fri. and all day Sat. Curtain time 
8:30 p.m. 


August 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 27 — “OLIVER,” Musical comedy, 
Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State Park, New 
Jersey (rain dates August 21, 28). 


August 19, 20, 26, 27 “VERONICA’S ROOM,” by Ira Levin. 
Dutch Country Playhouse, Rte. 563, 1 mile east of Rte. 63, 
near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets Friday 
$2.50, Sat. $3.00. 

August 23-28 — “LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE,” Bucks County 


Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Ticket information and curtain 
times 215:862-2041. 


August 30-Sept. 4 — “OH, COWARD!” Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope, Pa. Ticket information and curtain times 
215:862-2041. 


FILMS 


August 2-September 5 — FREE AUDITORIUM MOVIES, New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey. Shown at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Monday thru Friday; 
2:30 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. Film schedule as follows: 
2-4 ‘*Fantasy Tales”; 5-8 “American Artists’’; 9-11 ‘‘Amer- 
ican Indians”; 12-15 “Film Making”; 16-18 ‘‘Potpourri’’; 
19-21 ‘‘Potpourri II’; 22-28 1977 American Film Festival 
Blue Ribbon Winners; 29-5 “Man, Monsters & Mysteries.” 


August 4-28 — SUMMER CINEMA ’77 at Kresge Auditorium on 
the Princeton University Campus. Double Feature film 
schedule as follows: 4-7 “Bed & Board” & “Murmur of the 
Heart”’; 11-14 “Pumping Iron” & *‘Bang the Drum Slowly”; 
18-21 “Belle de jour’’ & “A Clockwork Orange”; 25-28 
“‘Next Stop, Greenwich Village” & “Lenny.” 


August 6-September 2 — OLDE TIME FILM FESTIVAL at the 
Franklin Institute, 20th & The Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shown in the Science Museum Lecture Hall, daily at 11:30 
a.m. and 2:30 p.m. Admission included in regular Museum 
Fee. Film schedule as follows: 6-12 “Teddy at the Throttle” 
& ‘Desperate Scoundrel’’; 13-19 ‘‘Tillie’s Punctured 
Romance’’; 20-26 Abbott & Costello ‘‘Meet Frankenstein” 
& “Meet Mummy” & ‘‘Champion of the Chase’’; 27-2 Little 
Rascals “The Pooch,” ‘‘Reading ’n Writing,” & ‘‘Last 
Round Up.” 


CONCERTS 


August 1-28 — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY MUSIC FESTIVAL, 
entertainment by The Pittsburgh Symphony and top per- 
formers in the musical world — classical, jazz, pop, folk, 
rock, ballet. Theater off Butler Pike between Susquehanna & 
Meetinghouse Roads in Upper Dublin Township, near 


Ambler. 8:30 p.m. Ticket information 215:CE5-4600. Also 

Ticketron locations. Box office open daily 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. r 

Free twilight garden concerts for the public at 6:30 p.m. DON SAY PLA I IC 
August 1-31 — VALLEY FORGE MUSIC FAIR. Year-round, 

climate-controlled entertainment center. Devon exit of Pa. 

Rte. 202. 1-7, Ben Vereen; 8-14, The Spinners; 15-21, Rich 


Little & The Mills Brothers; 29-31, Liberace. For information 
call 215:644-5000. 


August 19 — TRI-COUNTY BAND presents a free concert at the 
Gazebo on Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Sponsored by 
the Bristol Lions Club. We discount them too! Lowest prices anywhere. 


August 28 — CONCERT BY THE FIRST HIGHLAND WATCH |} 
PIPE BAND in the Memorial Building Area, Washingtor™ Í ` 
PEPA en Rte. 32 at 532. 2 p.m. Free. Information H 0 U S E 0 F 10, OOO P ! CTU R E F RA M E S 
377 RT. 1 PENNDEL, PA. 1746 OLD YORK RD. ABINGTON, PA. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS Between Oxford Valley & Neshaminy Malls 3 Blocks North of Sears 
757-1527 TU 6-4665 


Custom Lucite Frames at Plastic Prices. 
All colors, even gold or silver glitter, marbled, etc. 


The following sites are open August 1 thru 31 unless otherwise 
noted: 
THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 


collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 without, 


9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 without; 

1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215:M07-0290. Bucks 

Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal holidays. Gounty. 
BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 ul y 


between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sun- 
day, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 
for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA -_ 


Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 


Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information WON "T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., eke 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 


Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. Open designate. 
$ Subscripti n& 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 
iff ff ff ff fete ee gee tf ttf ff fF a Ff Ff | 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 


215:968-4004 for information. BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 57 W. Court St. 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. (215) 348-9505 
DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open DOMESTIC FOREIGN 


daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 (Introductory offer not applicable) 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Captured O 12 mos. at $7.50 per: er Canada: Add $1.00 
3 i enewa’ 4 i, 
enemy aircraft from World War II, including two Japanese 24 mos. at $14.00 O Gift Subscription Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 


planes that are the only ones in existence today. Outside O 36 mos. at $21.00 All Others: Add $2.00 
exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 mile past 
main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art collec- 
tion and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 10 to 5 
p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 23. 
Guided tour ri Avenue of Flags, ites and News- Sola Gita 
carriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 52-acre 
Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totalitarian 
Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at Prayer Address 
Statue. Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


Name 
es se SS 


—_—_——erenene ee 
City 
GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 


for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 
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GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30-4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or other 
interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Hours: Until 
May 15, Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. May 15 thru Sept. 15, 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Sept. 15 thru Nov. 15, Wed. thru 
Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays unless holiday. Admission. 
Groups by appointment. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, Rte. 
73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house open 
Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. Phone 
215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster Ave. 
west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual journey of 
life, showing span of human life from ovum to old age. 
Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and drugs. 
Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10a.m. to4 p.m. 
Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, ' 


Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, Pa. 
This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement by the 
late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast collecton of 
artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open Tues. thru 
Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on the 
floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout the 
world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry 
Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. thru 
Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For information 
call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
For more information call 609-292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
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thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, antique 
motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and typewriters. 
Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles west 
of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 3'/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West Church 
St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellersville. Call 
215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10a.m. to5p.m. Admission. Sundaylto5p.m. W 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would 
like us to include it in the monthly 
calendar of events, drop a note in the mail 
to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o 
Jeanne Hurley. Please be sure to have it 
in our hands NO LATER than 5 weeks 


prior to the month of publication. 


DOYLESTOWN TOWNSHIP. 


NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 33) 


ceeded to Waller Motors to look for an 
economy car that might be appropriate 
during the fuel shortage. Both dealer- 
ships were most receptive and accom- 
modating. 

We took a short cut back to the Fox- 
croft Pavilion and stopped in at E. N. 
Lodge toy store. There you can always 
find some of the most unusual toys and 
games. Children will not only enjoy 
them but keep them for years because 
they are all of the finest quality. They 
have some magnificent puppets that 
were handcrafted in Germantown, and 
if you or your daughter is into the mini- 
ature or dollhouse scene, you can be 
sure you will be satisfied here. 

Our last stop was at Jugtown, pre- 
viously the William Penn gourmet 
shop. Here we bought some ‘‘Hearts of 
Palm” and Brie Cheese. We also ex- 
amined the fresh produce and meats 
and saw that they were crisp and of the 
finest quality. 

So, with our Hearts of Palm and Brie 
Cheese in a bag and literature about 
Bee Pollen and Waterbeds tucked in 
our purses, we started home convinced 
that Jenkintown does indeed have an 
outstandingly large number of delight- 
ful shopping spots, of which we’ve only 
been able to mention relatively few in 
the space of this column. If you’re a 
shopping buff, you’ll enjoy a day 
finding your own favorites in historic 
yet modern Jenkintown! E 


MASTERPIECE 190,000.00 


Four tall pillars grace the front of this lovely old, spacious, formal and 
comfortable 12-room stone and mahogany house, flanked by wrap- 
around patios, pool, wonderful landscaping and a multitude of magnifi- 
cent shade trees. Foyer, handsome living room and library, each with 


57 WEST COURT STREET 


fireplace — beautiful dining room, modern kitchen with dining area, 
adjacent laundry and powder room. Stunning master bedroom and bath. 
Graceful stairs to four large bedrooms and bath on second floor. Three 
large bedrooms on third floor. Large two-car garage, attached cabana 
and powder room for pool. Privacy. Paved Drive. Less than five-minutes 
from Doylestown. 2.767 acres. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 


Days & Eves. 348-8200 


DELAVUE MANOR YARDLEY, PENNA. 

A most admired unusual brick & frame home in most prestigious area. 
The hospitable large gracious center hall leads to both living and dining 
rooms equally spacious and inviting for entertaining. The 3 well arranged 
2d floor bedrooms are serviced by 2 ceramic tile baths and, for extra 
sleeping, storing, hobbying or what-have-you, the "get away from it all’’ 
3d floor is great. Or for that teenager wanting total privacy or a resident 
parent or, from yesteryear, live-in household help, there is a wonderful 
extra room and bath with its own entrance. Live it up in the rec room 
with bar or spend a quiet hour on the enormous porch — anywhere it is 
pleasant, surrounded by estates. Now $99,500. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main Street (215) 493-4007 
Yardley, Pa. Eves. 493-4171 


ig 


NEW HOMES 
Samples now under construction - 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, rec. room 
with fireplace, full basement and 2 car garage in mid 60's; just 10 minutes 
from Doylestown. Literature on request. 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 18901 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 


AUTHENTIC 

REPRODUCTION 

This salt box colonial in Solebury offers charm, history, and every 
convenience - five bedrooms, 2% baths, 3 fireplaces and an in-ground 
pool. Pegged random floors and colonial trim complete the picture. 
$143,000 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


en | Eichler & Mofily, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


MANOR’S HOME OF THE MONTH 


ONE OF YARDLEY’S FINEST SETTINGS! 


Tucked delicately in the trees, with a yard sloping gently thru the woods, 
this fine Bucks County Colonial boasts large rooms, quality construction 
and the very desirable “Sandy Run area”. 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, family 
room with stone fireplace and large walk-out basement. Offered at 
$89,900.00. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


SPACIOUS RANCH WITH BARN 


On 2.24 fenced (split rail) acres in attractive area in Solebury Township. 
Features include wide entrance hall, living room (15 x 20) with fire- 
place, dining room (13 x 15) leading to screened-in dining porch, family 
room (14x 20) with fireplace, modern eat-in kitchen. There are 4 private 
bedrooms and 2% modern baths. Also full cement basement with sep- 
arate office, workshop, plus 2 car garage. Four stall quality horse barn 
with water and electric. Many extras. Just listed for quick sale at $89,500. 
Adjoining 2.9 acre tract also available at $25,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 


SURPRISE 
Here’s a house that just doesn’t quit! A beautiful big colonial with 4 
bedrooms, 2% baths and a large family room with open beams and na- 
tural siding. Quality kitchen with sliding glass doors to a deck. The 
living room is different. The setting — well you'll just have to see it. 
Includes 10 acres of beautiful woodland in Hilltown Twp. Superb val- 
ue at $94,500.00. 


ROY S. o br 
Country 
INC. 


REAL ESTATE 


Office + Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


249-0400 
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-HOME OF THE MONTH 


30 N. Main St. OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Phone 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 All Other Days 


ENJOY PEACE AND QUIET in this secluded 5 bedroom colonial home 
on 2 acres in Hilltown Township. The country kitchen and stone wall 
fireplace are features you will enjoy in this four year old beauty. Plenty 
of room for a garden with apple tree and grape vine already planted and 
bearing. $62,900 For more information — Call Andrea Graham 822-1901 


impeccable white plastered stone house secluded under tall trees and 
on 2 private acres on the edge of New Hope. Three bedrooms, 2% 
baths, 3 fireplaces, one walk in fireplace. 3 outbuildings with garage and 
workshop all in excellent condition. Canal frontage, entire property 
modern and immaculate. $129,000.00 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


4 


NEW HOPE - A Bucks County Barn converted with a Contemporary 
flair! Three spacious units. Live in one, rent the other two. 2 acre hillside 
setting. $135,000. 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 
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This fine home located in Upper Southampton’s most desirable area, 
has 5 large bedrooms, 2% baths, c/a, basement. Must be sold now, as 
owner has relocated to another state. Low 70's 


Olde Towie "Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,™ REALTOR 


322-2020------183 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
322-SOLD------910 Second St. Pike, Richboro, Pa. 


Country living at its best — pointed stone home with 10 acres includes 
pool, bank barn and other outbuildings. Lawns are kept lovely with in- 
ground watering system. House has 3 bedrooms (2 with fireplaces), 
2% baths, living room, dining room, family room, all with fireplaces, 
game room, library and eat-in kitchen. Many, many more details. 
$239,900.00. PARKE WETHERILL ASSOC., Doylestown, Pa., 
1-348-3508 — anytime. 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


MERCEDES - BENZ QUALITY 
Seldom does one see a home built of this caliber. Solid stone facade and 
rambling length provide a truly beautiful home for the particular buyer. 
Pella windows, two fireplaces, plastered walls, Cuisine Center in kitchen 
all make this one of a kind. Located within % mile from county lake 
and only 2 miles from setting sail on the new Lake Nockamixon State 
Park. Situated on 2.5 acres with its own pond for $92,000. Immediate 


ROBERTA.BLACK Real Estate 
Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - - &*536°9380 


We lend money 
for many reasons 


Tn ata 
vacation or 
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home improvement Ay 
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Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 


money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Sailatall ship to a small island. 


Saba, Carriacou. Nevis. Grenadines. Bligh’s breadfruit isle. Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 
They are all here i in the Caribbean waiting to be discovered again. Along with unforgettable beaches, 
a, forgotten forts, hushed volcanoes and picturesque little 
Come with us on a ‘barefoot’ adventure 6 or 14 days, from $ 90. 
To remote islands. Aboard schooners once nas to Onassis, 
Vanderbilt, the Duke of Westminster 


ia mn a: 
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Gite. Barefoot Girer ie 


agp DO, Box 120, Miami Beach, Florida 33190908/672.2213 a 


Cap'n Mike, Windjammer ‘Barefoot’ Cruises. P.O. Box 120, Dept. 322|, Miami Beach, Florida 33139 
Send my free full-color ‘Great Adventure’ Booklet. 


Name Address 


City/State/Zip = 
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TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 
674-5105 


Wetone Wigon 
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VOLUME XIX 


ON THE COVER: 

David Frame’s limited edition 
poster for ‘‘Celebrate the 
Arts!” (shown here in 

black and white) is actually in 
five colors and will be available 
for sale to collectors, with 
partial proceeds going to 

help defray some of the 
festival’s expenses. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 
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12 issues $ 7.50 
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The Yardley Grist Mill 
ot on Main Street was built in 
1769 by the nephew of Yardley’s 

A founder. Operated as a working 
A mill until 1948, the 208-year-old 
building with three-foot thick 

stone walls has survived by 

changing with the times. It has 

been converted into a complex of 
modern stores and unique shops, 
and the merchants of the Mill 

invite you to shop Mon. - Fri.10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. & Sat. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Convenient parking is available. 


t 
he KITCHEN 


Whatever you are looking for in 
Kitchen accessories, utensils, or 


Cricket 
Box 


cooking aids, you can be sure of i io 
? . an 
finding here. Uia 
Leave extra time to browse. Gifts 
493-3364 Mon. - Sat. 


in the Grist Mill 493-1553 


the SIGN 
of the KETTLE 


MON.—SAT. LUNCH 11:30 TO 4:00 


in the Grist Mill 


A CHILD'S WORLD 


Fashions for Children 


AND FRUIT 
SALADS 
(in season) 


(215) 493-5056 


at the Yardly Gust Mill 


John & Joan Mainzer (215) 493-2181 


Eagle Dancer 
Trading Co. 


rb, 
in the Grist Mill 


Specializing in 
Contemporary 
Jewelry, 
Semi-precious 
Gems 

Set in 

iD Gold & Sterling. 


A unique shop 

with selectively chosen apparel 
for 

Men & Women 


QUALITY èe STYLE e INDIVIDUALITY 
Michael & Rose Camp 
493-1757 
in the Grist Mill 


(215) 493-2211 
in the Grist Mill 
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RUTH BANKS is a freelance artist 
who has done graphic design and illus- 
tration for many area magazines, news- 
papers and book publishers, including 
J. B. Lippincott, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia Magazine and both the 
Inquirer and Bulletin. A graduate of the 
Tyler School of Art of Temple Uni- 
versity. she lives in Elkins Park, Pa. 

MARGARET BRUBAKER has been 
involved in square dancing for nine 
years, her husband for 12 years, in 
seven different groups. Her enthusi- 
asm spurred her to learn the historical 
background as well — something she 
says is bound to happen as people 
become active and interested. The 
author and her husband live in 
Perkasie, Pa. 

WENDY OILER is a freelance artist 
who received an Associate Degree in 
Fine Arts from Bucks County Com- 
munity College and went on to earn her 
B.A. in Fine Arts from the Tyler School 
of Art of Temple University. Her illus- 
trations have appeared in several 
Temple University publications. She is 
a resident of Doylestown, Pa. 

TOM PEREW has written comedy 
material for such entertainers as Joan 
Rivers. Ruth Buzzi and Phyllis Diller. 
has had many of his articles published 
in magazines, and has also written 
comic verse for such greeting card 
publishers as Hallmark. He lives in 
Ashtabula. Ohio. 

PATRICIA SPADARO is a journal- 
ism graduate of Temple University and 
is currently on the staff of Today `s Post. 
A freelancer in her spare time. her work 
has been published in several area 
newspapers. Her home is in College- 
ville, Pa. li 
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“Two good reasons I do my estate 


planning with Girard: They’re really 
expert at tax savings and they know the 


human side of estate settlement.” 


“The tax savings, of course, are important. When the new Tax Reform 
Act became law | talked it over with Girard and they recommended that | 
keep my present plan. Very sound advice because it means we can save 
$57,000 in federal taxes alone. But even more important than the tax 
savings is the skillful and considerate way Girard’s Trust Officers deal with 
the settlement of estates. | have seen how they work with the widows and 
children of some of my friends. That’s how I'd like my family treated? 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving 
your assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, 
investment and tax experts, who with the help of your 
attorney will plan your estate. For an appointment call the 
Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard.” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
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t By Gerry Wallerstein 


SOME TRUTHS ABOUT 
DELAWARE WATER 


At this very moment, because of a 
severe and prolonged drought, seven 
arid western states are fighting a bitter 
battle over the waters of the Colorado 
River, and the future of the western 
United States depends on who wins the 
battle. 

Here in the lusher east, we have been 
profligate with water, but our day of 
reckoning is approaching fast. If we are 
not careful and continue to allow the 
waters of our relatively small Delaware 
River to be usurped, in our next 


—Sy 


537 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PA. 19044 
674-3111 

HORSHAM PLAZA 
South of Naval Air Station 
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drought (we’ve had them before) Bucks 
County is going to find itself up the 
proverbial creek — a very dry one at 
that. 

It was a very serious mistake for the 
County Commissioners to consider any 
agreement to provide Delaware River 
water to Montgomery County without 
first seeing to it that the Compact under 
which four states (Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware) cur- 
rently operate was overturned. Under 
this Compact, New York State siphons 
off up to 800 million gallons per day of 
the Delaware’s clear, clean headwaters 
for New York City’s unmetered use, 
and northern New Jersey gets another 
100 million gallons per day — while 


That carpet you’ve been 
delaying won’t seem like such 
a luxury in a month or two. In 
the same stroke of genius you can 

“color up” your home and make a real move 
toward beating the cost of keeping warm. 


NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 
AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 


their mighty Hudson River remains 
polluted and relatively unused as a 
major water source. 

Neither of these allocations, inci- 
dentally, is to an area that is actually in 
the Delaware Basin, and furthermore 
there is no room for expansion of these 
allocations. 

There are two major reasons for the 
massive pressure to build the Point 
Pleasant pumping station and pipeline, 
neither beneficial to Bucks County: 

1. Philadelphia Electric Co. wants 
water for the cooling towers of its con- 
troversial nuclear power plant located 
at Limerick, which the company is 
building without having a sure source 
of water. 

2. Montgomery County developers 
and financial institutions want the 
water to be pumped through upper 
Montgomery County’s rural farmlands 
so that major land development can 
take place. (One can build with septic 
tanks instead of sewage systems, but 
there is no substitute for water!) 

If Bucks County’s Commissioners 
agree to divert any more Delaware 
River water, they will be playing 
Russian roulette with Bucks County’s 
future, since under the present circum- 
stances such diversion will come out of 
our supplies, which are finite and 
already being treated and retreated. 

The last time we had a drought New 
York State, which controls the head- 
waters, refused to release them to 
maintain the Delaware’s flow, as man- 
dated by the Compact. As a result, 
Lower Bucks County came perilously 
close to having salt water in its taps as 
Delaware Bay tidal waters crept up- 
stream. 

If we start pumping water to Mont- 
gomery County, Bucks County could 
find itself high and dry — and it would 
be our own recklessness and lack of 
foresight which caused our debacle. W 


Two major events occupy the atten- 
tion of Bucks County this month: the 
25th anniversary of Levittown, in Lower 
Bucks, and ‘‘Celebrate the Arts!’’, a 
week-long festival sponsored by the 
History and Arts Committee of the 
Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce, 
designed to acquaint Bucks Countians 
and others with the wealth of artistic 
talent and cultural opportunity avail- 
able in the county. PANORAMA is 
pleased to spotlight both in this issue. 

Also for your reading pleasure: a 
delightful article on the itinerants and 
peddlers of Bucks County by Mary 
Curtis; the story of Bob Cope, who 
‘“‘copes’’ very well indeed with blind- 
ness, by Patricia Spadaro; a look at the 
overwhelming increase in popularity of 
square dancing as a leisure activity, by 
Margaret Brubaker; and a bit of 
tongue-in-cheek humor on the men’s 
fashion scene by T. Perew. 

Our very able columnists continue to 
mine their special fields of expertise for 
topics of interest to PANORAMA read- 
ers, and we know you will enjoy their 
offerings in this issue. 

We are always interested to hear 
your reactions to our features and 
columns, and welcome your letters — 
through direct communication from 
you we can respond more fully to your 
curiosity, need-to-know and special in- 
terests. Also, PANORAMA can be a 
forum for your views and opinions on 
area issues or problems, so don’t hesi- 
tate to write to us to express them — we 
will be glad to share them with others in 
Letters to the Editor. 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


MG MIDGET. HIGH-FLYING FUN 


Low-Flying Pricetag 
In the wide-open MG Midget, you can fly now, pay little, and even save money on gas while 
enjoying all the fun of owning a real, live, top-down sports car while you're still young 
enough to enjoy it. 

The Midget is, in fact, the lowest-priced true sports car on the market. 

The Midget has rack and pinion steering, short-throw four-speed stick, front disc brakes 
and an agility in turns and a feel for the road that make it a joy to handle. Not to mention 
an impressive EPA-rated 34 MPG on the highway and 22 MPG in the city. 

If whatever you're driving is getting you down, go fly a Midget. It’s fun. It’s inexpensive. 
It's thrifty to run. 


FREE AM/FM RADIO. TRIM RINGS. LUGGAGE RACK. pams 


Limited Time Offer. 


Maginniss Imported Car Sales 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


e Papillon 
intown. 


In addition to our reqular services, 
Le Papillon of Jenkintown now offers 
a unique total beauty regime 
consisting of... 

Facials 

Badu Massages 


Waxing 


Electrolysis 


Nail Wrapping 


Manicures : Pedicures 


tal beauty 
totally 
oman 


Jenkintown Square Center. 505 Old York Road.886.0712. 
The Philadelphian. 2401 Pennsylvania Avenue. CE2.2660. 
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Traditionally, hosteling has meant traveling on your own speed (bicycling, hiking, canoeing, etc.), 
learning about people and places and having a youth hostel to rest your weary bones at . . . inexpen- 
sively. The Weisel Youth Hostel has been such a place for visitors from Maine to California and 
Australia to England, and most importantly for Bucks Countians. 

The Bucks County Department of Parks and Recreation operates the Weisel, located within 
Nockamixon State Park on Beverly Hall Road in East Rockhill Township. Young and old alike have 
visited the only county-run hostel in the United States and loved it. 

In the United States, where there are 103 hostels from the east to west coast, hostels have meant 
freedom, exploration and excitement to many, young and old, traveling across the country. In Europe, 
hostels hold the same allure of adventure, but they have a new experience to offer . . . a school where 
children and adults meet and work together on many projects and programs such as nature, crafts, 
historical research, sports, music, dance, etc. 

At Weisel, new houseparents have been hired. Mr. and Mrs. Steven G. Schafer will be taking Bucks 
County residents on ‘‘a new experience.’’ Weisel hostelers will meet new friends, and programs which 
will be offered will open a door to a new experience to many who have not visited a hostel, especially 
Weisel. Possible activities may include day and weekend programs in ethnic dance, weaving, 
bicycling, hiking, cross country skiing, canoeing and nature study, to name just a few. Bucks County 
residents will be mingling with travelers from all over the world as they live, work, and enjoy the scenic 
beauty Weisel has to offer. 

Educational, environmental and revelational clubs and organizations are invited to use Weisel for 
their special outings. Examples of use might include: a father/son weekend for scouts, bird watching 
for a nature club, retreats for churches, boating and fishing for families, etc. 

As in Europe, Weisel will become a recreational as well as an educational community center for 
everyone who dares to meet new people, explore new vistas and experience new dimensions. 

For information on scheduling a program for your church, school or organization, call the Schafers at 
215:536-8749 or call Bucks County Department of Parks and Recreation c/o Jill Unger at 215:757-0571. 
Don’t forget to look for Weisel’s new programs in our ‘‘What’s Happening’’ column as well as in your 
newspaper, township or school bulletin. Travel on! | 
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Research data from the 1970 Census revealed 
that 70 percent of the adults in Bucks County who 
are over 25 and who did not complete high school 
are not being served by continuing education 
programs. 

As a result, Bucks County Community College 
is launching ‘‘The Learning Line,” a free tele- 
phone referral service aimed at providing resi- 
dents with information on education and career 
counseling options in the county and surrounding 
areas. 

Staffed by mature college students who have 
returned to school after a pause in their educa- 
tion, the Learning Line will provide callers with 
information on career development and testing; 
adult basic education; English as a second 
language; high school equivalency; enrichment 
courses; vocational-technical training; two and 
four-year colleges; graduate programs; and pro- 
fessional education. 

The Learning Line’s information bank was 
compiled after an extensive search of the existing 
education and training programs in the county 
and surrounding areas, and it will be updated 
regularly. 

Residents of Bucks County may call 215: 
968-5861, the college’s main number, and ask for 
the Learning Line between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 

Seek, and you shall find! | 
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The Bucks County Bicentennial Commission 
was disbanded on December 31, 1976. The 
Bucks County Commissioners recently accepted 
a check in the amount of $28,985.38 from Mrs. 
Elaine Zettick, Executive Director of the Bicen- 
tennial Commission, representing receipts from 
sales of bicentennial souvenirs, interest earned 
in bank accounts and reimbursements from 
Federal funding sources. 

Mrs. Zettick was responsible for securing and 
administering grants to conceive and carry out a 
full range of Bicentennial activities and finally to 
phase out the Bicentennial Commission. 

According to George M. Metzger, Chairman 
of the County Commissioners, ‘‘All the work in- 
volved in concluding the bicentennial operations 
was a surprise to everyone involved.” He praised 
Mrs. Zettick for her efforts, and especially the 
many hours she has volunteered during the last 
three months. The Tri-Centennial Commission 
will have to look far and wide to match Mrs. 
Zettick’s efforts! E 


ILLUSTRATED INSIGHTS 


The annual Mercer Museum Sampler Series presented by the Bucks County Historical Society will 
take place in the central court of the Mercer Museum, Pine Street, Doylestown, Pa. in September and 
October. The four illustrated lectures dealing with the art of early American craftsmen will begin at 
8 p.m. 

Opening the series on September 14 will be James R. Mitchell, Director of the William Penn 
Memorial Museum in Harrisburg, with a lecture titled ‘‘Delaware Valley Pottery and Porcelain.” Mr. 
Mitchell received his Master of Arts degree from the University of Delaware in the Winterthur 
Program in Early American Culture sponsored jointly by the University and The Henry Francis duPont 
Winterthur Museum. 

“Folk Art — One Collector’s View” will be presented by Edward Hageman, graphic designer, art 
director, student of American folk art and secretary of The Pewter Collectors’ Club of America, on 
September 21. 

‘Old American Woodenware’”’ by William C. Ketchum, Jr. on September 28 will give an insight into 
the making and use of 18th and 19th century woodenware in the American home. He is a teacher and 
author of American Basketry and Woodenware as well as six other books on aspects of Americana. 

The final lecture will be ‘‘The Smith and His Art’’ by James C. Sorber of West Chester on October 5. 
A carpenter and cabinetmaker by trade, Sorber has restored old houses and furnished hardware for 
historic restorations. His fine collection of American wrought iron was featured as the cover story for 
the April 1977 issue of the magazine Antiques. 

Series subscription is $10 for Bucks County Historical Society members and $15 for non-members. 
Student series subscription is $8. Checks should be mailed to The Bucks County Historical Society, 
Pine Street, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 

Admission at the door for a single lecture is $3 for Historical Society members, $4.25 for 
non-members and $2.50 for students. Seating in the museum court is limited to 90 persons, so inter- 
ested persons should not procrastinate! Further information is available by calling the Mercer 
Museum at 215:345-0210. Fi 


Although the Earth and Fire Galleries has been in existence for several months, it seems that it is 
just now being ‘‘discovered.’’ Now that the crisp fall weather is approaching and school is back in 
session, it’s time to think about how you’re going to spend all that spare time you suddenly find in your 
days. For those of you who lean toward making the round of galleries, Earth and Fire Galleries should 
definitely be on your list. 

Located in an intimate, two-story setting at 2802 MacArthur Road in Whitehall, Pa., the emphasis is 
on high-quality local art at reasonable prices. 

Earth and Fire Galleries presents an extraordinary collection of paintings, prints, pottery, batiks 
photographs, sand candles and jewelry. Sculptures in metal, wood, stone, and fiber also abound. 

September 1 through 17 the Gallery features paintings by Eileen M. Denitz, followed by abstract 
paintings and weavings done by Susan Roseman beginning September 18 through October 15. Shows 
in October and November will display functional and sculptural pottery as well as Batiks and Primitive 
Weavings. November 12 the Gallery celebrates its First Anniversary with a party and the opening of a 
Sculpture Show. Watch our ‘‘What’s Happening’’ column in subsequent issues for more details. 

The Gallery hours are Tues. 1-9p.m.; Wed. 1-5p.m.; Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 
p.m.; Closed Mondays. More information may be obtained by calling 215:432-9040. 

Be the first in your group to discover the ‘‘hottest’’ new gallery around! @ 


ETHNIC 
ENTERTAINMENT 


What’s as international as a smile? Why, good 
old-fashioned fun is! Polish-style good times 
abound at the annual Polish Festival, a five-day 
whirl of ethnic arts, crafts, foods and entertain- 
ment held at the Shrine of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa. Beginning Labor Day weekend, Septem- 
ber 3, 4, & 5 and again on September 10 & 11 from 
12:00 noon until 10 p.m. approximately 60,000 to 
80,000 fun-lovers are expected to throng the 
grounds of the Shrine located on Ferry Road in 
Doylestown, Pa. 

The Festival is sponsored by the Society of 
Shrine Volunteers, an energetic group who have 
proudly watched their grand affair blossom out of 
a modest picnic, the seedling that started over a 
decade ago. Every year, the Volunteers added to 
their fun-making and very soon visitors came by 
the busloads. Proceeds go to the Shrine Building 
Fund, part of which has helped to build the 
impressive church structure. 

Fair-goers can stroll along a midway of rides 
and games, and booths brimming with colorful 
goods and great Polish foods. Traditional Polish 
dishes like kielbasa and pierogis are among the 
many Old World culinary delights available. 
(Don’t miss trying the ‘‘Golumbki’’ — scrump- 
tious stuffed cabbage!) 

Polish crafts and cooking demonstrations are 
held each day, along with lively entertainment. 
Toe-tapping Polka bands play nightly with danc- 
ing at the bandstand. 

The Shrine’s Pauline Fathers and Brothers, 
and the Volunteers welcome all of you. Parking is 
plentiful, and the fun is about to begin: ‘‘Do 
Widzenia . . . See you there!” 


Polish costumes and ethnic dance are regular 
features of the Polish Festival held starting Labor 
Day weekend, at the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, Doylestown, Pa. 
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BEAUTY AT BALLYRAINE 


Sweet Vale of Avoca, how calm I could rest 

In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should cease 
And our hearts like thy water be mingled in peace 


Thomas Moore’s poetry has captured the softness and sadness of Ireland’s history and the beauty of 
his beloved Avoca, *‘The Garden of Ireland.’’ The same sensitivity towards the land has, for nearly 300 
years, gone into the exquisite handwoven fabrics that are produced there by Irish weavers and now 
comprise some of the exclusive quality of Ballyraine on Skippack Pike in Cedars, Pa., Montgomery 
County’s newest and most elegant gallery of fine crafts. 

Ballyraine derives its name from an old estate in County Wycklow in Ireland, and its owners, Bill and 
Ilene Sharkey, are especially sensitive to professional craftsmanship. In addition to the Avoca hand- 
wovens, including rugs, blankets and bedspreads featuring designs from Ireland’s well-known 
Kilkenny Design Center, the Sharkeys have brought together a gallery of works in ceramic, pewter, 
glass and watercolors by artists renowned in their field. 

If, as some people feel, the day of the individual craftsman is over, then Ballyraine defies this! The 
work of the Avoca weavers and other Irish artisans exemplifies both the craftsmanship and sensitivity 
towards individuality that can only be accomplished by human hands. 

The Sharkeys, who at one time considered moving to Ireland after their work and research 
acquainted them with the special creative flair of handcrafted works, have been to nearly every corner 
of the tiny country to uncover other artisans whose works they now carry. From the Weavers Shed in 
Dublin, they have imported the coveted designs of Noreen Kennedy, world-famous for her poncho and 
hostess skirts, as well as the famous Shannon Weave fabrics. 

One can find handstitched patchwork and embroideries made by the Stitchers, and the elegantly 
simplistic creations of Cleo using 100 percent Aran handspun wool. 

Designer Simon Pearce’s creations combine beauty and function in his line of glass and stemware, 
often using the technique of free-blown glass. Shown exclusively at Ballyraine, the glasswork of 
American-born George Thiewes reflects a fresh and contemporary approach to design and has gained 
him numerous awards throughout the country. 

Space does not allow for a complete run-down of the artists that are included at Ballyraine. Only a 
visit to this unique gallery can do it real justice. Retaining the country ambience of Montgomery 
County with the tasteful use of original beams and finely-finished antiques, Ballyraine blends 
contemporary lighting, carpeting and white formica etageres to offer the gallery-goer and shopper a 
sense of simple elegance in an intimate modern museum. 

The experience of Ballyraine may be enjoyed Wednesday through Saturday from 10:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. and Sundays from 12:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. It is a special gallery that is a living tribute to the 
individual in a complex and troubled time. E 
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BICENTENNIAL 
BARGAINS 


Justin case you missed purchasing a memento 
of the Bicentennial year, and now wish you had 
something to pass on to your grandchildren from 
“history” . . . help is at hand! The chairman of 
the Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commission 
announced recently that the Commission has 
submitted $815.00 in Bicentennial funds to the 
Bucks County Treasurer. The money represents 
the sale of souvenirs turned over to the Historical- 
Tourist Commission when the Bucks County Bi- 
centennial Committee disbanded at the end of 
1976. 

The various items which included Mercer tiles, 
historical packets, flags and buttons have been 
reduced in price and are available to the public as 
long as they last. 

Anyone interested in purchasing any of the 
souvenirs may contact the Historical-Tourist 
Commission at One Oxford Valley, Suite 410, 
Langhorne, Pa. 19047, or telephone 215: 
752-2203. a 


DISCOUNTS FOR 
DYSTROPHY 


Spend a dollar and help a child with muscular 
dystrophy at the same time you're being enter- 
tained. The Delaware Valley Food Industry is 
making available a special discount coupon 
booklet offering $65 in price reductions to area 
cultural, entertainment and historic facilities in 
an effort to raise funds for the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association. 

The booklet, called the ‘‘Moneysaver,’’ is 
available for a $1.00 donation which is turned 
over to MDA. It contains $65 in price-offs to 23 
attractions such as the Zoo, Franklin Institute, 
Steel Pier, Show Boat, USS Olympia, Living 
History Center, Penn Mutual Tower, Lost River 
Caverns, several restaurants and other busi- 
nesses. 

According to Phil Harfman, Chairman of the 
Delaware Valley Food Industry Muscular 
Dystrophy Program and Merchandising Mana- 
ger for local 7-Eleven Food Stores, ‘‘Money- 
savers’’ can be obtained through coupons avail- 
able at some 1,500 area food stores or by mailing 
a $1.00 donation to Muscular Dystrophy, P.O. 
Box 89, Willow Grove, Pa. 19090. 

Harfman said that this is the second year that 
all segments of the food industry have joined 
together to raise funds for the fight against MD. 
Last year the industry, in conjunction with local 
7-Eleven Food Stores, raised $305,000. This 
year’s combined goal is to raise $500,000 be- 
tween now and the National Jerry Lewis Labor 
Day Telethon. E 


Dear Editor: 

First of all, I would like to thank you very 
much for your support during this past season in 
helping us to promote the orchestra throughout 
Bucks County. 

] am enclosing a copy of a release which de- 
scribes our final concert of the season to be per- 
formed on April 16th. I sincerely hope that you 
will be able to attend. 

Thank you again for your efforts in helping us 
to promote good classical music in the County. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Peter Dominick 

Publicity 

Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Inc. 


Dear Editor: 

An overdue ‘‘thank you’’ to you for your 
support and endorsement during the past elec- 
tion. 

I will make every attempt to live up to your 
endorsement! Should you wish to bring anything 
in particular to the Study Commission’s atten- 
tion, please feel free to contact me. (I’m going to 
be receptive to any and all ideas and opinions 
and truly study the merits and limitations of all 
forms of government.) 

Personally, with one exception, I think the 
Commission is made up of serious and conscien- 
tious people with no preconceived notions. 

Again, thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Elaine P. Zettick 
Levittown, Pa. 


” 


Dear Editor: 

I read with much interest your July 1977 issue; 
I am commenting on the article about George 
Mason, of Virginia, by Patrick Duffy. 

On page 11 he asks, ‘‘But what about Thomas 
Jefferson? Didn’t he write the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution? Yes, both, 
in the final form.” 

Yes, Jefferson did write the Declaration of 
Independence, but he did not write the Consti- 
tution. He was abroad in Paris and London from 
1784 to 1789 on Government business, and the 
Constitution was written in 1787, chiefly by 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison and 
Gouveneur Morris; also George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

I very much enjoyed reading about Deborah 
Sampson, our first woman soldier who fought in 
the Revolution. Also, there was another woman 
named Emma Edmonds, who fought for the 
Union in the Civil War, under the name of Frank 


Thomson. No one detected her true sex until 
after the war was over, when she attended a 
reunion of her old regiment, the 2nd Wisconsin. 
She too had an interesting story. 
Thank you for allowing me to offer my 
comments. 
Truly yours, 
F. Wesley Dittmann 
Captain USNR Ret. 
(Long-time history buff) 
Feasterville, Pa. 


Mr. Hal Borden 
c/o Bucks County Panorama 

Oh, Hal Borden, what a nice tribute you have 
paid to Harry Franck in PANORAMA! Someone 
sent me a copy, and I was so very pleased to 
have Harry remembered so vividly. Thank you! 

It must have been the summer of 1938 that 
you came here. Harry and the No. one son had 
gone to Alaska and I had taken the other four to 
camps in New Hampshire. The man in overalls 
might have been the farmer, but I don’t recog- 
nize the black dog. 

Even if you have grown up and are well-known 
for your own writings, won’t you come back 
again and let us talk about Harry together? 
Please. 

Rachel L. Franck 
(Mrs. Harry A. Franck) 
New Hope, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Many of us canoe enthusiasts enjoyed the 
listing of rivers to canoe including the various 
ratings. 

PANORAMA is read by many of our patients 
and articles are ‘‘removed’’ from time to time. 
The format and selection of articles are most 
interesting and timely. 

You can be proud of an excellent publication. 

Sincerely, 
Manuel H. Marks, D.D.S. 
Levittown, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Wallerstein: 

A few weeks ago I wrote to you to ask you 
please to discontinue my subscription when it 
falls due because I am not well and plan to go 
away for a time. 

My family is very upset to think of our no 
longer having PANORAMA, so I now ask you to 
continue it as before. I don’t recall when I began 
the subscription. This current number is ex- 
cellent. 

Yours very truly, 


M. W. Smith 
(Mrs. Donald Smith) 
Princeton, N. J. 


-+o < e 


We really don’t 
consider ourselves 
to be name-droppers, 


but... 


Karastan, Lees, Armstrong, Bigelow, Cabin Crafts, 
Milliken, Congoleum, Couristan, Coronet, Masland, 
Kentile, Berven, Trend, Patcraft, Monticello, 
Burlington House, Beattie, Columbus, Gulistan, 
Alexander Smith, Ald-n, Ege Rya 


It’s hard not to be floored by a list like that. 


For the most complete selection of everything you always wanted 
on your floors — carpet, area rugs, linoleum, vinyl, and tile. 


Do your floors a favor. 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. (215) 348-8116 
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Happy 25th Anniversary, 
Levittown! 


by Gerry Wallerstein 


‘‘They’ll never last!’’ ‘‘They’re 
going to be slums!”’ 

That’s what some folks said about 
Levitt’s houses 25 years ago*when the 
world-renowned builder came to Lower 
Bucks to build his new housing de- 
velopment. 

Well, they’ve not only lasted, but 
have been improved on, added to, re- 
decorated, restyled — and today they 
are worth three times what they cost 
The Country Clubber Originally, as a result of such improve- 
ments, rising real estate values in 
Bucks County and inflation. 

Many of the original owners are now 
gone — to other states, or to more 
‘‘elite’’ addresses; others have moved 
to apartments and townhouses as their 
children grew up and married, and a 
second (and in some cases a third) 
generation of young couples with chil- 
dren are buying Levittown houses — 
one of Bucks County’s few areas where 
a young family can still buy a single = 
detached home with lawn, shrubs and The ‘56 Levittowner 
full-grown trees for under $40,000. 

A Levittown resident for 20 years, I 
still remember the day my husband 
(then preparing to begin his training in 
psychiatry at Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital) and I saw our first, Jubilee-style 
home in Cobalt Ridge. We had been all 
over the Philadelphia area looking for 
an apartment, and were appalled at the 
rents for places we wouldn’t even con- 
sider. Then we were steered to Levit- - 
town, and we knew we had found the The Colonial 
best alternative for ourselves and our 
14-month-old son — a brand-new house 
with modern conveniences and extras 
we now take for granted, but were a 
novelty at the time, and other equally- 
delighted young couples for neighbors. 

And that was what Levittown meant 
to so many young families yearning for 
homes of their own in pleasant sur- 
roundings at a price they could afford. 

There are many who denigrate Levit- 


town — including a surprising number ™ 
An *‘Expanded”’ Jubilee The Pennsylvanian 


“3 eye 
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who have never laid eyes on it in 
person! — and blame it for starting 
development in Bucks County. My 
answer to them always is — don’t 
blame us, blame the Bucks Countians 
who sold their land! 

No doubt some sections have fared 
better than others — a result inevitable 
when you are talking about over 17,000 
houses! The fact remains that after 25 
years, the houses are still viable. Roofs 
may have been replaced (even 20 years 
is an excellent track record); kitchens 
replaced or appliances changed; the 
radiant heating system modified or 
converted; but basically the houses and 
neighborhoods have stood the test of 
time. 

There are those who lament the lost 
cabbage farms of Lower Bucks; today, 
through William Levitt’s foresight, 
Levittown is a mature, green oasis in 
the asphalt desert of commercial de- 
velopment around it. At the 20th anni- 
versary celebration, Levitt said in an 
interview that his only regret was that 
he had not protected Levittown’s 
perimeter from commercial develop- 
ment, as he had its interior. 

In any case, Levittown brought to 
Bucks County from all over the nation a 
middle-class population with educa- 
tion, skills and character, whose ener- 
gies, talents and taxes have contrib- 
uted much to Bucks County and the 
entire surrounding area. 

And to celebrate those 25 years of 
accomplishment, a committee is at 
work planning the biggest community 
celebration ever held in Levittown, 
from September 3rd through 11th, 
called ‘‘Levitt-Fest.’’ 

The festivities will start on Septem- 
ber 3rd with a gigantic parade at4p.m., 
originating from the LPRA building in 
the Levittown Shopping Center, and 
proceeding down Levittown Parkway to 
Mill Creek Parkway to Haines Road. 
There will be 20 to 30 bands and bugle 
corps and a number of floats, with a 
parachutist demonstration just before 
the parade. Groups wishing to partici- 
pate in the parade may call Parade 
Director Arthur Gillespie at 943-3112. 

Then, starting Sunday, September 4 
through the 11th, there will be a week- 
long series of concerts, entertainments 
and activities — weekdays on one 


stage, the 10th and 11th on two stages. 
Concerts will be given by area choirs, 
high school bands, jazz bands and 
combos, playing everything from Rock 
’n Roll to Blue Grass to Big Band-style 
music of the ’30’s and ’40’s. Theatrical 
groups will present comedy and drama 
presentations; dance groups will per- 
form; square dances will be held. 

On Saturday morning, September 
10, Jake Weimar of WMPR (who is a 
Levittown resident) will present a disco 
session featuring music of the ’50’s, 
*60’s and ’70’s. 

Twice on both Saturday, the 10th and 
Sunday, the 11th, Eric the Great 
(another Levittowner) will perform his 
high wire act, and it is also expected 
that Tony Flor, yo-yo champion from 
Levittown, will demonstrate his win- 
ning skills. 

At press time plans were still being 
finalized; anyone interested in partici- 
pating in the entertainment events may 
call Coordinator Bob Stover at 
943-6378. 

The committee will be selling but- 
tons, at 25c each, in different colors to 
denote 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 years’ resi- 
dence in Levittown, with a black button 
(indicating mourning!) for those who 
moved away! A few souvenirs will also 
be offered for sale to help defray mod- 
est expenses of the event. If a sponsor 
can be found, a contest will be held for 
the best improvements made to a Levit- 
town house of each of the five styles 
originally built by William Levitt. 

On the final weekend, September 10 
and 11, charitable groups are invited to 
display exhibits, sell refreshments and 
the like. 

Chairman for the ‘‘Levitt-Fest’’ is 
Hal Lefcourt, and committee members, 
in addition to Gillespie and Stover, are: 
Agnes Klimowicz, Freda Jenkins, 
Marge Casper, Louise Maddish, Alex 
Zidock, Jr., Helen M. Cini, Helen 
Hoffman, George Wible, Herman S. 
Glover, Sr., Ginny Quinlan, Thomas 
Quinlan, Michael Podolsky, Harriet 
Osborn, Ritchie Webb, Eileen K. 
Strouse, Don Jones, Dora Hodgert, 
James Barthel and Terry Lowers. 


Come on over, folks! — if you’ve 
seen Levittown, join the fun — if you 
haven’t, don’t you think 25 years is long 
enough to wait? a 


FINE FURNITURE 
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FURNITURE 
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HOLLAND VILLAGE CENTER 
322-4020 


GAELIC SHOPS 


THE BEST OF 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


Mohair Capes & Coats 


Ps Ireland & Scotland 
862-9285 ve 
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NEW HOPE, PA. - 25 N. Main St. 
LAHASKA, PA. - “In The Yard” 
LIGONIER, PA. - 209 E. Main St. 
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PEDDLERS 
AND OTHERS 


Bucks County peddlers 
and itinerants took to 
the road, selling 
everything from the 
Bible to Kickapoo 
Indian Sagwa. 
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Pt <> by Mary Curtis 


a a Tae eS Not so very many years ago, 


Benny Sandler caught catfish 


them door-to-door along the 
river; ‘‘Dr.” Long set up his 
Kickapoo medicine show at the 
corner of State and Main in 
Doylestown; Barney McCoy, 
dressed in his neat white suit, 
peddled cotton stockings to the 
ladies of the county; and ‘‘dot 
leetle German band’’ played 
its way through Bucks each 
summer. Today, only discon- 
nected vestiges remain — the 
fly-by-night aluminum siding 
salesman, a doorbell-ringing 
Jehovah’s Witness, Spanish- 
speaking migrant workers — 
vaguely-related heirs to Amer- 
ican life on the open road. 

The tradition is an old one, 
dating back to this country’s 
colonial days. Indeed, as soon 
as colonials pushed back into 
the countryside, settling off the 
beaten path, young men took 
up the business of bringing 
goods and services to isolated 
homes. 

A far cry from the Fuller Brush man with his polished shoe fixed firmly on the doorstep of the 
suburban split-level, colonial peddlers and their clients were a rough, homespun lot. A Bucks 
County doorstep of 1700 was often a fieldstone in front of alog cabin. The salesman was a Yankee 
in buckskins, with a pack on his back and moccasins on his feet. 

For the pre-Revolutionary itinerant, life was haphazard and dangerous, attractive only to the 
free-spirited and reckless. Alone, he hiked along dirt tracks and narrow Indian trails, sleeping in 
the open and living by his wits. 

But, oh the rewards! Here was the chance to leave settlements already too crowded for one 
more jack-of-all-trades or subsistence farmer. Here was the challenge of braving the wilderness 
alone. And, if his wits were sharp and his luck good, here was the chance to accumulate enough 
cash to buy a village store or business. 

At first, roads were rough or non-existent. The peddler or chapman, as he was often called, 
relied on his two feet for transportation, the pack on his back as freight carrier. 

Although many early peddlers carried just one product line — baskets or tinware or combs the 
peddler himself had fashioned — the traditional trunk peddler carried a general assortment of 
‘Yankee notions.’’ Packed in one or two small, oblong tin trunks slung on his back by a webbing 
harness or leather strap, he toted a wondrous supply of pins, needles, buttons, razors, combs, 
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scissors, hooks and eyes, spoons, small hardware, children’s 
books, cotton goods, lace and perfume. 

Money was scarce in the backwoods. The barter system, 
with no fixed prices on goods, flourished. Some of the more 
ambitious itinerants yielded to temptation, charging as much 
as the traffic would bear. Not surprisingly, the Yankee peddler 
soon acquired a reputation for slippery salesmanship. 

As early as 1730, a Pennsylvania bill was proposed to deal 
with ‘‘idle and vagrant persons who come into the province 
under the pretense of being hawkers and peddlers and 
carrying goods from house to house.’’ The 
bill called for each peddler to present a 
warrant of good character, to put up a 
bond (not to exceed 40 English pounds) 
and to pay a license fee. There is no record 
of the bill’s fate; but, by 1762, account 
books show peddlers with wagons paying 
a one pound, 11 shilling fee; peddlers on 
foot paying one pound, one shilling. 

As transportation and communities de- 
veloped, the young and slippery Yankee 
peddler gave way to older, more reputable 
local peddlers. 

Thomas Traver was one of the more 
successful of Bucks County’s general 
peddlers. When he died at Cross Keys in 1865, Traver left an 
estate of over $28,000, much of it going to the Mennonite 
Society and the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 

Barney McCoy, though not as prosperous as Traver, was at 
least as memorable. A bachelor who lived with relatives in 
Bristol, he took to the road each year, dressed in an 
immaculate white linen suit, with a carpetbag slung over his 
shoulder. Throughout the spring and summer, he called on 
regular customers in eastern and southern Bucks, selling high 
quality notions, along with his specialty: cotton half-hose for 
women and children. 

At about the same time (1870-1880), two New York ped- 
dlers, Patrick and John Cusank, worked Upper Bucks. Reli- 
able salesmen with fine reputations locally, they carried 
samples of Irish linens, dress goods and cloth suiting for men. 
They would take orders, fill them in New York City, and ship 
them back to Bucks County by express. 

Tinware peddlers supplied isolated homes with cooking and 
eating utensils. As soon as the building of turnpikes cleared 
the way, they took to the roads with specially-adapted wagons, 
boxed bodies with compartments for as much tinware as the 
horse could draw. 

By the mid-1800’s, many tinware men had increased the 
size of their wagons and diversified their stock to include pins, 
needles, buttons, combs and cotton goods. But the first 
tinware peddlers who appeared in Bucks County (about 1880) 
were small-time trunk peddlers. Local folklorist James Fitz- 
gerald recalled: ‘‘They were foreigners and could speak and 
understand very little of our language. One of them carried a 
bulky pile of tinware my father said weighed more than 
100 pounds.” 

Other ware and decorative pottery found its way into 
kitchens and parlors through the efforts of crockery salesmen 


like Joseph Meltzer, a vendor whose horse and wagon were a 
familiar sight at Bucks County fairs. With the porcelain 
industry settled in the Trenton area, local householders were 
treated to a full complement of pottery peddlers, including 
immigrant traders who wandered through the countryside 
balancing trays full of china dogs and cats on their heads. 
Other itinerants marketed talents rather than products. 
Some worked the fields and felled trees for farmers. Others 
mended broken umbrellas or sharpened knives and scissors. 
The first James Fitzgerald (father of the folklorist), an Irish 


At one time, more than 75 
Kickapoo shows toured the 
country, promoting the 
nostrum. Popular Kickapoo 
agents, ‘‘Doctor” Long and 
‘‘Doctor’’ Fortner, often 
visited Doylestown, where 
their sales pitches were 
preceded by free entertainment 
in Lenape Hall or in the plaza 
in front of the Fountain House. 


immigrant cobbler, worked out of Upper Black Eddy in the 
1850’s. In winter, he worked on shoes at his home; in spring 
and summer, he moved from farm to farm, throughout the 
county. 

Fitzgerald followed an old tradition. As early as 1700, 
records show itinerant Pennsylvania shoemakers earning 
room and board plus two shillings per pair of shoes. 

By the time he made his rounds, an established trade had 
developed. Typically, a farmer would slaughter his own cattle 
and send the hides to a nearby tannery for processing. When 
Fitzgerald appeared at the farmhouse door, he would be 
engaged to stay with the family while he used those tanned 
hides to make a year’s supply of shoes and boots for the whole 
family. - s 

An itinerant butcher often played a role in this process. 
Making his rounds in the fall (a favorite time for butchering), 
he usually worked under a similar arrangement: room and 
board plus a fee. In addition, the butcher might agree to 
market some meat for the farmer, or barter for fats and tallow 
for resale to a candlemaker. In some cases, the butcher 
himself was also a candlemaker. 

Another favorite dual trade was that of preacher/book 
agent. From earliest colonial days, both occupations attracted 
those with a wanderlust. 

Records of 1725 show a Scottish peddler named Bell 
working out of Philadelphia. He traveled through the country- 
side with his family and books crowded into a wagon. At 
wayside inns where they stopped, he adopted the unique 
custom of paying for lodgings with copies of Sheridan’s 
The School for Scandal. 

Itinerant preachers were equally colorful characters. Evan- 
gelist George Whitfield, for instance, carried his testimony 
through Pennsylvania, as he traveled from Savannah to 
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Boston and back. Richardson Wright, 
in his Hawkers and Walkers in Early 
America, commented on Whitfield’s 
ministry with just a hint of tongue in 
cheek: ‘‘As he dragged his gospel net 
along the coast, dancing schools were 
closed, people laid aside their gaudy 
habilments, and the sound of repent- 
ant weeping was heard in the land.”’ 

The two Tennent brothers, Irishmen 
_from New Jersey, established their 
preaching reputations without travel- 
ing quite so far from home. Gilbert 
Tennent, with his girdled greatcoat and 
monkish long hair, made a particularly 
dramatic impression locally. 

Since religious and educational pub- 


lications were the stock in trade of the 
book agent — The New Engiand Primer 
and Assembly’s Catechism sold especi- 
ally well — book peddling became a 
ready sideline for preachers in need of a 
few dollars. 

While itinerant preachers attacked 
Americans’ spiritual ills, traveling 
‘‘doctors’’ and medicine peddlets went 
to work on their bodily problems. 

The vending of medicine brought out 
the ultimate in creativity among itiner- 
ant salesmen. Following in the foot- 
steps of the mountebanks who sold 
tonics and elixirs in the streets and 
markets of Europe, charlatans and 
pitchmen found easy marks among un- 
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sophisticated Americans. 

By the 1700’s, strolling performers 
and quack medicine men were a com- 
mon sight in the colonies. Semi-legiti- 
mate herb vendors sold wormwood, 
sassafras, sweet basil, mandrake and 
rhubarb in the streets. Peddlers re- 
labeled English nostrums and tonics, 
and sold the preparations under their 
own brand names. 

Nicholas Knopp of Massachusetts 
Bay won the dubious distinction of 
being the first American prosecuted for 
medical quackery. Within a decade 
after the Pilgrims set foot on Plymouth 
Rock, Knopp was arrested and fined 
five British pounds for selling ‘‘a water 
of no worth or value” as a cure for 
scurvy. 

Pennsylvania was not far behind, 
either in settlement or in chicanery. 
Francis Torres appeared in Philadel- 
phia in 1745, selling ‘‘Chinese stones’’ 
as a cure for cancer, toothache and 
bites from mad dogs and snakes. About 
the same time, Charles Hamilton was 
boasting a splendid education and 
miraculous cures locally. However, the 
constabulary revealed that both the 
doctor and the cure were fakes; Char- 
lotte, as she was more properly called, 
found lodgings in the Chester jail. 

By the time of the Civil War, travel- 
ing ‘‘doctors’’ and ‘‘professors’’ had 
developed the medicine show into an 
elaborate production. Some dressed as 
Turks or sorcerers, gathering crowds 
by demonstrations of magic, hypno- 
tism, ventriloquism or trick shooting. 
Others staged melodramas or used 
blackfaced entertainers and banjo 
tunes stolen from minstrel shows. 

But nothing captured the American 
imagination in quite the same way as 
the Indian medicine shows. The most 
extravagant of those productions — 
promotions of the Kickapoo Indian 
Medicine Company — was a popular 
attraction throughout Bucks County. 

Kickapoo Indians were bitter 
enemies of the white man, unlikely 
sources of beneficial medical advice. In 
truth, no Kickapoo, or any other Amer- 
ican Indian, ever heard of Kickapoo 
Indian Sagwa before it went on the 
market in 1881. Advertising claims not- 
withstanding, the Sagwa formula (sup- 
posedly a secret Indian recipe derived 


from aloes and stale beer) and the 
medicine shows that promoted it were 
the creation of a Connecticut Irishman 
named John Healy and his pitchman 
partner, ‘‘Texas Charley” Bigelow. 

At one time, more than 75 Kickapoo 
shows toured the country, promoting 
the nostrum. Popular Kickapoo agents, 
‘‘Doctor’’ Long and ‘“‘Doctor’’ Fortner, 
often visited Doylestown, where their 
sales pitches were preceded by free 
entertainment in Lenape Hall or in the 
plaza in front of the Fountain House. 

James Harvey Young, in his book 
The Toadstool Millionaires, describes 
the typical Kickapoo show: 

‘‘The show opened with the Indians 
sitting stoically in a half-circle, in 
front of a backdrop painted to reveal 
an Indian scene, the more realistic 
because of torchlight illumination 
...a‘‘scout’’ wearing long hair and 
buckskins, introduced the Indians, 
one by one, briefly describing their 
past heroism. Five of the redskins 
acknowledged their introduction 
with a mere grunt, but the sixth de- 
livered an impassioned oration in his 
native tongue. As interpreted by the 
scout, the tale described the drama- 
tic origin of the remedy which had 
saved countless Indian lives and 
which was about to be offered, after 
great sacrifice, to the white mem- 
bers of the audience. When the sales 
pitch was finished, half the Indian 
and white members of the company 
went out among the crowd to sell, 
while the remaining whites played 
musical instruments and the Indians 
beat their tom-toms and broke into 
wild war whoops.”’ 

The ‘‘Kickapoo’”’ Indians on stage, of 
course, were not Kickapoos at all. They 
were Iroquois, Pawnees or whatever 
out-of-work redmen could be found. 
Sagwa was certainly no miracle cure, in 
reality a combination of roots, herbs 
and alcohol, which may or may not have 
been a mild stomachic and laxative. 
And the oration delivered by the lead 
Indian probably had little to do with 
medicine, though that would have been 
hard to prove since the scout’s ‘‘inter- 
pretation’’ was created out of whole 
cloth, with absolutely no knowledge of 
Indian vocabulary! 

As movies, radio and, eventually, 
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television invaded rural areas, the 
medicine show faded from the scene. 
Serious physicians expressed few re- 
grets at its passing, but the entertain- 
ment world lost one of its most colorful 
elements. 

Other traveling entertainments met 
asimilar fate. The one-man band, trav- 
eling Punch and Judy puppet shows 
and the organ grinder’s monkey, so 
familiar to Bucks County audiences, 
disappeared. They went the way of the 
popular German band that once played 
its way across the county. 

Even Blanchard’s automatons, a 
traveling show peculiar to rural Penn- 
sylvania, lost its appeal. A variation of 
the traditional puppet show, Blanch- 
ard’s exhibition featured two life-sized 
figures controlled by a series of springs. 
Another showman, Obed M. Coleman, 
presented an Automation Lady Min- 
strel and a Singing Bird, which did 
‘‘amazing tricks.’’ By 1920, both were 
gone. 

The itinerant tradesmen, too, dis- 
appeared from the scene, losing their 
business to mail-order catalogues and 
city stores, now easily accessible by 
car. 

But nostalgia for the oldtimers re- 
mains. Today’s ready-made clothes 
cound never match the workmanship of 
Nathan Michener, the journeyman 
tailor of Buckingham. And where can 
today’s housewife find a local trades- 
man to put a good edge on her scissors 
or fix an umbrella? 

Perhaps more to the point — When 
was the last time you saw a man in an 
immaculate white linen suit with a 
carpetbag slung over his shoulder? 
And if you had seen such a man, 
wouldn’t you have enjoyed getting to 
know him? is 
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Wright, Richardson Hawkers and Walkers in 
Early America. Frederick Ungar Publishers 
(New York), 1927. Reprinted 1965. 

Young, James Harvey The Toadstool Million- 
aires. Princeton University Press (Prince- 
ton), 1961. 
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The History and Arts Committee, 
headed by Donald Davis and Michael 
Stumpf, Co-Chairmen, of Central 
Bucks Chamber of Commerce, has 
been working since December 1976 
with over 50 cultural organizations to 
open up a treasure box of art. Any 
person appointed to this committee 
thinking it would be ‘‘fun and games’’ 
soon found out how mistaken they 
were. 

They are Edwin C. Angstadt, Jr., 
Raymond Barger, Jean Burich, Selma 
Burke, Edwin Dardzinski, George J. 
Donavan, Neil Ellenoff, Clair Fox, 
Cynthia C. Mello, Nancy Neely, Doris 
Payne, Leenan Popik, Kay Renninger, 
Gino Russo, Florence Schaffhausen, 
Gary Schuman, Madeline Smith, Anita 
Subers, Margaret Triplett, Jack Unger, 
Gerry Wallerstein, Elsie Yoder and 
Dorothy Young. These people 
dragooned as many others as they 
could to help make ‘‘Celebrate the 
Arts!” outstanding in the to-be-written 
history books of Bucks County. 

Doylestown is the ideal place as the 
center for such a celebration. From the 
air, the county seat is a green carpet of 
trees, pierced here and there by a few 
tall buildings and spires of the numer- 
ous churches. In 1722, there were only 
a few crude log cabins and in 1745, the 
first tavern was built and licensed. 
(They did that in those days, too!) 

Doylestown is in the almost exact 
geographical center of the county. 
Early in 1800 the inhabitants, only 
about 200 adults but aggressive, began 
to flex their muscles and sent petitions, 
many of them, to the legislature. They 
demanded their right to have Doyles- 
town proclaimed the county seat. They 
emphasized the deplorable condition of 
the courthouse and jail in Newtown and 
the fact that the settlers were moving 
towards the west in increased num- 
bers. The residents were determined, 
completely ignoring the righteous and 
vocal annoyance of the Newtown digni- 
taries. They won their case in 1813, 
becoming a borough in 1838. For 
several years thereafter many fine and 
substantial homes were built and many 
remain today in excellent condition. 

On Sunday, October 2, there will be a 
guided walk throughout the town, visit- 
ing various historical spots and enjoy- 


ing the shaded streets and the gardens 
yielding up their last home-grown veg- 
etables. There are 56 interesting homes 
and buildings to be seen and the archi- 
tectural and historical details will be 
pointed out. George Donavan, assisted 
by Lyn Taylor, is to be major-domo for 
the walk and they both promise to set 
the pace so the slowest walker will be 
able to keep up without breaking iħto a 
dog trot. 


‘‘The purpose of 
‘Celebrate the Arts!’ 
is to expose 
the Central Bucks community 
and the entire county 
to the wealth 
of cultural organizations 
in our own backyard.”’ 


The Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce has many members whose 
fathers and grandfathers recall the gala 
times of the ‘‘Old Home Week” cele- 
brations, the centennials, the ‘‘Home- 
coming Days’’ of soldiers returning 
from the many wars of the last 200 
years. Then there were parades, floats, 
balls, parties, dancing on the green 
with various bands, and Bucks Counti- 
ans lined the streets, waving flags and 
cheering. While probably not quite so 
exuberant as the old days, ‘Celebrate 
the Arts’? week certainly will revive 
some of the same excitement in town as 
did the old celebrations. 

There will be participating artists, 
writers, singers, poets, sculptors, 
dancers, weavers, craftsmen galore. 
Beginning Friday, September 30, and 
ending October 9, the streets of Doyles- 
town and surrounding small towns will 
be awash with men, women and chil- 
dren bent on seeing what is happening, 
being seen and being entertained in 
many ways. 

This will be a golden opportunity to 
call all those friends and relatives left 
hanging with ‘‘Do come and see us 


sometime.” Entertainment will be laid 
on for them. If there are children, don’t 
fret. On Sunday, October 2, at 2 p.m. at 
the Moravian Tile Works, in the tent, 
the troupe of youngsters sponsored by 
the Town and Country Players will 
present ‘‘The Riddle Machine’’ which 
entrances all ages. Also, Clinton Clarke 
will be in the program somewhere with- 
his famous puppets. His art is a joy to 
watch for those who never intend to 
grow old. 

There are going to be three juried art 
shows which will insure spectators a 
feast for art-conscious eyes and the 
usual ‘‘How on earth did a jury ever 
pick that one?’’ There will be oils, 
graphics, watercolors, well-inter- 
spersed with sculptures ranging from 
the maxis to the minis. The spread in 
price will be wide for those hoping to 
pick up a bit of art for their homes. Best 
of all, the exhibitions will convince 
Bucks Countians that there is a lot of art 
going on in their own ‘“‘backyards’’ and 
this is what it is all about. 

The oldest established exhibition will 
be at Phillips Mill on River Road, north 
of New Hope. New Hope itself has 
always carried the tradition of being 
‘art territory’ and the galleries are 
elbow to elbow on the shop-lined 
streets. This is the 48th year for the Mill 
show and there is no indication that it 
will now fade away. The Mill itself has 
long since passed its bicentennial and 
is wearing its years with honor. 

The Doylestown Art League will 
show in Fred Clark’s barn in Carvers- 
ville. This show is now in its 19th year 
and is getting bigger and better all the 
time. Outstanding craft work is shown 
in this exhibition and well worth exam- 
ining for its fine workmanship and 
imagination. 

The newest exhibition will be the 
Arts Alliance’s to be held on the top 
floor of the Barn in Peddler’s Village, 
Lahaska. The Alliance is an umbrella, 
brightly colored, for all the arts. There 
will be music, dancing, playlets, and 
craftsmen plying their ‘‘thing’’ show- 
ing what they can do to create beauty, 
all around the green in the village, 
weather permitting, during the week- 
end of September 30. 

These exhibitions will be open on 
Friday, September 30, 1 to 5 p.m. and 
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will continue throughout the week and 
late into the month of October. 

There will be an Artists’ Studio Tour 
on Saturday, October 8. Fourteen 
painters and sculptors are going to 
open up their studios to visitors be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
This is sponsored by the Doylestown 
Art League, Inc. The artists will include 
Laura Hager, Ranulph Bye, Edith 
Smith, Anita Gronendahl, Raymond 
Barger, Susan Roseman, George 
Anthonisen, Dr. Selma Burke, Phoebe 
Taylor, Madeline Smith, Vincent 
Ceglia, Katherine Steele Renninger, 
John Foster and Harriet Ermentrout. 

This is a rare opportunity. Artists are 
not fond of people peering over their 
shoulders anymore than writers like to 
have someone watch their two-fingered 
progress on a typewriter. 

Marvin and Nancy Neely have a 
‘*Shun-Pike Tours” and guide service 
for those who prefer to be driven. 
Arrangements can be made by tele- 
phone (215) 257-3269 for groups, and 
mini-buses will be made available. 

Jean Burich of the Pearl Buck Foun- 


dation has made possible tours of Mrs. 
Buck’s home and gardens in Dublin. 
The estate will be open all week during 
the Arts Celebration. Visitors will see 
where she wrote her famous books and 
lived her daily home life. 

In case you are beginning to wonder 
how, where, and when as well as how 
much, Central Bucks and outlying 
areas around the county will be inun- 
dated with publicity in the media; 
posters will be on every barn and tele- 
phone pole and in store windows. There 
will be a calendar in the form of a book- 
let good enough for a souvenir which 
has Margaret Triplett and Michael 
Stumpf almost in a state of collapse 
getting it together. If you still can’t find 
out what you want to know, you can call 
Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce, 
Cross Keys Center, (215) 348-3973. A 
charming young lady will tell all! 

Carversville is a small village which 
has changed very little and while it is 
included in the Artist Studio Tour, it 
might prove worthwhile to visit Fred 
Clark’s Museum, his barn with the Art 
Show, and the Mill which belongs to 
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Daily 9-5 
Sunday 12-5 


Raymond Barger, Sculptor. 

Mr. Barger is a man to whom you 
listen because he has something to say 
with his soaring conception of equality 
for man. His largest endeavor is a sym- 
bolic structure of weathering steel 
which will color but never rust. When 
completed it will be 28 feet high, 56 feet 
long, and 36 feet deep and will be inter- 
locking, weighing 36 tons. He calls it 
‘‘Equality’’ and when it is finished it 
will become a national monument, a 
symbol, hopefully, that men can live 
together in peace. Today several thou- 
sand people from all parts of the world 
have small brass replicas of this on a 
chain which when pulled apart, come 
smashing back together. He once 
wrote: 

‘*Equality? 
What is equality? 
In the final phase equal rights 

Belong to the citizens of the world 

And who are they if not — YOU?”’ 


Fonthill; the former Dr. Henry 
Mercer home, is a castle-like structure 
with an out-of-this-world kind of mys- 
tery. Why not? It was his dream house. 
Every room is filled with the results of 
far travels, for he was a collector of 
mighty scope. He brought back, be- 
sides innumerable small treasures, 
walls, ceilings and floors, even part of a 
roof. To see everything would take 
days! A glorious place for hide and seek 
with many closets, cubby holes, stairs 
leading to hide-out rooms and to bal- 
conies with a view. There is color 
everywhere! 

On Saturday evening, October 1, the 
rooms will shine with candlelight and 
fires will glow in the fireplaces. The 
Cocktail Hour will be filled with the 
rustle of long dresses as they swish 
from room to room. There will be 
guides to help those who stray and find 
themselves moving in circles. There 
will be buffet dining in a tent with 
sounds of music enticing couples to trip 
the light fantastic or sedately waltz in 
keeping with the romance of the event. 
The seating capacity will be limited. 
Gary Schuman and Barbara Howard, 
with the weight of the whole affair on 
their shoulders, have been scurrying 
about finding enough chairs to seat the 
300 who will have made reservations 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 


Patricia Manwaring, Manager 
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An original line etching by Quakertown artist James Mann, image size 6” x 9”. Printed 
in an edition of 200 at The Nevin Workshop. Each proof approved, signed and numbered 
by the artist. A certificate of authenticity will be supplied with each proof. 


Born in Perkasie, Pennsylvania, Mr. Mann is a graduate of the York Academy of Art. His 
specialty is architectural renderings which have brought him commissions from such 
firms as the Lehman Company of Pennsylvania and the Dupont Company of Delaware. 
He is presently architectural illustrator for the University of Pennsylvania. Jim is an 
accomplished artist and printmaker whose works stress line and perspective. 


Price $21.50 which includes tax and postage. Enclose check or money order payable to: 
THE NEVIN GALLERY 
ROUTE 309 AT SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA. 18951 


Phone 536-7835. Also visit our new shop at Benetz Inn, Quakertown, Pa. 


Please send___ proof (s) of James Mann’s “Perkasie Station” to: 
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through Mrs. William Swalm, 16 Golf- 
view Road, Doylestown. 

The hors d’oeuvres and dinner will 
be master-minded by Walter Conti, 
whose reputation as a restaurateur has 
traveled far beyond the boundaries of 
Bucks County. His feast will be ‘‘finger- 
lickin’ ’’ good. 

The Moravian Tile Works has pro- 
duced four commemorative tiles repre- 
senting, in old style, music, art, archi- 
tecture and literature. Each couple at 
the dinner will receive one, a lovely 
memento of a special evening. 

Another evening affair will be a cos- 
tume dance at the Mercer Museum on 
Pine Street and Oakland Avenue. Dur- 
ing spring, summer and fall months the 
Museum is alive with the bird-like 
chirping of children as they go from 
floor to floor exclaiming over the tools 
of bygone days. The ball on October 8, 
called ‘Once Upon a Time,” will bring 
to life the characters from children’s 
books. (The local librarians should be 
prepared to charge out Mother Goose 
and Alice in Wonderland to people long 
since past the age of fairy tales!) The 
museum lit from top to bottom (not with 
candlelight, alas) is a sight to behold. 
While the orchestra plays in the 
“‘well,’’ Peter Pan will dance with Peter 
Rabbit and the Queen of Tarts will 
dance with the Goose who laid the 
golden eggs! Truly a night for members 
and their many guests. 

Marian Rockafeller, of the Women’s 
Committee and in charge of the affair, 
says that, ‘‘If you don’t belong to the 
Historical Society you should, but if you 
do not belong, you can surely find a 
friend who does — there are so many!”’ 
The Women’s Committee will see that 
there are liquid refreshments and deli- 
cious food on hand to refresh the merry- 
making characters, none of whom will 
turn into a pumpkin at midnight. 

On Wednesday, October 5, at 8 p.m. 
in the ‘‘well’’ of the Museum, James 
Sorber will hold forth on ‘‘The Smith 
and His Art.” Mr. Sorber was the 
subject of the cover story in the April 
issue of Antiques Magazine. Seating 
capacity is about 90 and it is suggested 
you check at the Museum desk (215) 
345-0210 to make sure there will be 
room for you. We’ll have no disappoint- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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WHEN SUN 
GOT BLUE JEANS) 


by T. Perew 


Suits are in — and I’m out — again! 

When I walked into'a Philadelphia men’s shop to buy one a while back, my sales clerk simply ; n 
said, ‘‘Who died?”’ ’ 

Instead of a suit, my clerk steered me toward rows of brightly-colored garments while coaxing, 
‘What you need is a leisure suit.”’ 

Not wanting to mention that the only men who could afford leisure suits are those having three 
jobs and no leisure time, I went along with the clerk for long enough to try one on. The fit was 
terrible. Noticing that I was having considerable trouble breathing under the jacket, my sales clerk 
advised me that the garment was form-fitting. To some extent, he was right. The only form it fit was 
the one in the store’s front window. 

That’s when I decided to take drastic action. If I could see a 90-year-old woman walking a 
Doylestown street wearing a pelt of foxes biting each other’s tails, and blue jeans, I could wear them 
too. Since this particular store did not sell fox pelts, I settled on jeans. 

‘For jeans,’’ my salesperson told me in a tone that made Atilla the Hun seem like a Welcome 
Wagon hostess, ‘‘you have to go to our specialty shop, The Chic Boutique for Every Freak.” 
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All I could think of as I walked into 
this section of the store was that my 
mother had never let me wear blue 
jeans to school. Blue jeans, according 
to her, ‘‘were a symbol that you 
couldn’t afford anything better.’’ Even 
though we couldn’t afford anything 
better, she said she didn’t want to 
advertise it. 

French jeans, carpenter jeans, stove- 
pipe jeans; there were more styles and 
brands of blue jeans in the shop than I 
can now recall. The pair I picked up 
stood out only because of their clever 
brand name, After Sex. 

Noting the $25.00 price sticker, I told 
my new clerk, a Mr. Sellmore, ‘‘This is 
a lot to pay for something just to lounge 
around in.” 

“Tf they fit right,” he knowledgeably 
advised, ‘‘you won’t even be able to sit 
in them, let alone lounge around in 
them.”’ 

“But where will I wear them?” I 
asked him, already sorry. 

‘‘Like whenever you want to be with 
it. In tune with the times. Marching to 
the beat...” 

“TIl remember that the next time I 
play my Mitch Miller records,” I told 
him, ‘‘or invite over the Doublemint 
Twins.” I grabbed the blue jeans and 
headed toward the nearest fitting room. 

If the jeans were too small, the fitting 
room was even smaller. After the 
struggle with the slacks was won, I 
opened the fitting room door to hear my 
salesman say, ‘‘Heavy!’’ I passed up 
the temptation to ask the clerk if he 
meant the jeans or my body and quickly 
nodded that I would buy the jeans. 


The salesperson went into a routine 
about minimal payments and easy 
financing but when he discovered I in- 
tended to pay cash, he led me to the 
cash register via a detour through 
another department. 

‘‘What you need to go with these 
jeans,” he confided, ‘‘is a new French 
tee-shirt.” 

Not wanting to seem uninformed, I 
simply commented, ‘‘Yes, I’ve heard 
they opened a new Fruit of the Loom 
factory near Paris.” 

As he sorted through piles of colored 
tee-shirts, the clerk disinterestedly 
asked, ‘‘Have you ever been to Cali- 
fornia?” 

He smiled at the negative answer 
and boasted, ‘‘Everyone in California is 
wearing these tee-shirts. And at 
$11.95, they’re a steal.” 

If his last comment didn’t answer 
anything else, it explained why there 
were so few French tee-shirts left. Yet, 
the colors were fairly plentiful and the 
shirts had clever little sayings like 
‘“‘Ten Cents a Dance (Slightly Higher 
West of the Rockies)’’ and ‘‘This Shirt 
Was Designed by Oscar de la Rental.” 

Later, trying on my new outfit at 
home, I discovered the shirt said, ‘‘Dry 
Clean Only.” It was bad enough having 
to explain to the cleaners that every- 
body in California has their tee-shirts 
dry-cleaned. The worst insult was find- 
ing on the reverse side of the label, 
‘This shirt was made by the National 
Association to Promote Dry Cleaning.”’ 

And now that I’m finally equipped, 
those fashion folks have gone and de- 
creed: the English gentleman look is in! 
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DIFFERENCE 


by Patricia Spadaro 


At 39, Bucks County man Bob Cope tackled his last year of 
college unlike most other students ever will. A friendly, soft- 
spoken, earnest student, Bob is not someone who would normally 
stand out in a crowd. Yet Bob turned quite a few heads as he’d 
weave in and out of crowded hallways and streets on Temple 
University’s busy Philadelphia campus with his German shepherd 
Rex. 

Photography by Robert Smith-Felver Bob Cope is blind. 

Though many curious eyes have followed Bob on his way around campus, 
he does not feel his task is overwhelming or impossible. 

‘If you have the ambition and motivation to do something, you'll do it — 
that’s my philosophy,’’ says Bob with a quick smile. ‘‘Life is what you 
make it.” 

But it was not always this way for him. It took 30 years before Bob became 
totally blind and six more for him to make his decision to start college and get 
his guide dog. Rex is that ‘‘one ‘little’ difference,’’ says Bob, ‘‘that made all 
the difference in the world for me.”’ 

Born in Perkasie, Bob has lived all his life in Bucks County and most of it 
with at least partial vision. He was born with 95 percent normal vision and the 
doctors never knew whether his vision would keep getting worse or not. 

Typical of his optimistic way of looking at his condition he tells those who 
ask, ‘‘Truthfully I was never afraid of losing my sight. I felt that it would 
happen gradually so I’d have all the time in the world to get accustomed to it. 

‘T ve always felt sorry for people who lose their sight all the sudden, like in 
a car accident, because they have no time to prepare for it.”’ 

During his youth, Bob could read and write and do all the things other 
children could do, except get a driver’s license. With his condition, called 
Retinitis Pigmentosa, Bob had completely normal vision when he could see. 
However, he could never be sure when he might have trouble with his sight. 
Once in a while he would walk down a hall and bump into someone right in 
front of him because he couldn’t see him. 

His vision was never bad enough, though, to stop him from doing what he wanted. After high school he 
started on a full scholarship in electronics engineering at the Spring Garden Institute in Philadelphia. Tired of 
12 years of school more than anything else, he quit after six weeks. (Continued on next page) 
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He then worked for seven years as a 
part-time clerk at the A&P. At the same 
time he worked as a freelance commer- 
cial photographer with his own dark 
room. In fact, he did work for most of 
the major newspapers from Allentown 
to Philadelphia. 

In his mid-twenties Bob ran his own 
radio and television repair shop in 
Perkasie for three years but had to close 
it due to financial trouble. 

For three or four years after that Bob 
did not work, for money that is. Always 
interested in classical music, he took 
his savings and bought himself a used 
electric organ. He worked hard at his 
new hobby, sometimes even asking 
churches to let him play their pipe 
organs when no one was around. 

“I could play for hours and never 
play one song the same way twice. It 
was very inspiring,’’ he says. Even 
though he had six years of piano lessons 
as a child, playing organ was hard for 
him. His eyesight was worse than ever 
and he had to memorize every note. 

‘There were just more things I 
couldn’t do,’’ Bob says about his grow- 
ing blindness. ‘‘For instance, I used to 
use a magnifying glass over a check. If I 
held it in just the right light, I might be 
able to see the line to write my name. 
But things became more and more 
blurred.”’ 

The turning point came one night 
when he cut himself as he was paring 
some potatoes for dinner. 

He tried to see how deep the cut was, 
but could not. He studied his hand 
under a bright light and still could not 
get enough vision to see the cut. The 
blur before him was not even red. He 
realized then that he was totally blind. 

But the real turning point in Bob’s 
life came six years later when he de- 
cided to go back to school. It was not an 
easy decision to make. 

Bob began thinking about college 
when he found out that the state De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation 
would pay his tuition. 

“‘T was always the type of person who 
wanted to keep my mind open and learn 
new things, but I never felt I could 
afford school. And quite seriously, I 
was scared,’’ admits Bob. ‘‘I had been 
out of school for 18 years and I didn’t 
know what college work would be like. 


‘‘But I was not accomplishing any- 
thing at home, other than organ play- 
ing, so I figured that if I didn’t take 
advantage of the opportunity I would be 
dumb.” 

Perhaps the biggest doubt in Bob’s 
mind, though, was something other 
than the school work. It was a fear that 
had been growing as his blindness 
grew worse, a fear of meeting new 
people and being accepted by them. 

“T'm not shy about being in public,” 
Bob says, ‘‘but I did not like to go 
shouting my condition to everyone | 
met. I could even get by for a few years 
without people knowing I was blind. 
But when I’d meet someone new, he 
would want to shake hands and I just 
wouldn’t see his hand. 

“I was afraid people would think I 
was different,’’ Bob remarks quietly, 
remembering his old hang-up. ‘‘This 
was a heavy burden, more heavy than I 
realized.” 

Getting his guide dog Rex changed 
all that. 

“The dog opened up a whole new 
world for me,”’ claims Bob. ‘“‘It starts 
everything I do off on the right foot. 

‘‘With the dog, people relate to me 
differently. The average person likes 
dogs and enjoys watching the dog do 
his thing. That creates a positive image 
in their minds. They say ‘I was watch- 
ing you and it’s great to see how the two 
of you get around.’ That makes me feel 
good; it’s self-perpetuating,’’ he ex- 
plains enthusiastically. 

Bob never used a cane because he 
feels it is an indication of helplessness 
which evokes feelings of pity compared 
to positive feelings of admiration with 
the dog. 

Because of the dog, Bob no longer 
stays in as much as he used to or 
worries about what others think of him. 
Instead, he thrives on ‘“‘interpersonal 
communication’ and is not afraid to 
talk about his blindness with fellow stu- 
dents or acquaintances. 

‘‘The dog has been the single biggest 
thing in my life. It’s changed my whole 
outlook. People accept me now. Maybe 
they accepted me before but I had too 
much of a burden to know whether they 
did or not,’’ Bob says. 

Rex is from the Leader Dog School in 
Rochester, Michigan, one of eight 


schools in the United States that train 
dogs for the blind. Unlike other dog 
schools, the Leader Dog School is sup- 
ported by local Lions Clubs so the dog 
does not cost the blind person anything. 

Bob spent a month in Michigan train- 
ing with Rex and calls the dog remark- 
able, and to watch him in action is just 
that. 

‘‘Getting around is no problem at all. 
Once Rex is in a room one time, he’ll 
remember where it is. We just have to 
ask the first time we go anywhere like 
anyone else does.”’ 

However, Bob must always have a 
mental picture of where he is going in 
case the dog doesn’t go the right way. 

‘‘Most of the time he’s right on, but 
dogs are like kids. He’ll do something 
different to goof off once in a while. He 
has to have his fun, too,’’ Bob chuckles. 

Just as Bob managed to get around 
the campus with astounding ease, he 
also managed to do his school work with 
equal success, getting good grades. 

He borrowed about 80 percent of his 
text books on tape from Recording For 
The Blind, Inc. in New York. The books 
he was not able to get on tape, he 
bought and had volunteers read to him. 

Bob used a tape recorder that fit in 
his jacket pocket to tape class notes. He 
either typed his homework and tests at 
home or, if they were multiple choice 
tests, he would go to another room and 
have someone read him the test. Once 
in a while teachers would give him an 
oral exam but Bob did not prefer those. 
If he had term papers to do, a ‘‘reader’’ 
would help him look up information in 
library books. 

Aside from classes, Bob enjoyed the 
college atmosphere and communica- 
tion with other students who he says 
‘‘made me feel like one of the group.” 

Perhaps the thing that impresses one 
most about Bob is his versatility, at 
school as well as at home. 

‘‘Blindness is an inconvenience, but 
it doesn’t hold me down. I still do things 
I used to do before I was blind,” says 
Bob. “I can still put up an antenna or 
change a flat tire or install an air condi- 
tioner. You don’t have to see to do 
that.” 

As for recreation, Bob can get maga- 
zines and books on tape for leisure 
reading. In the past he has played 


organ and listened to music. He has 
even done some volunteer public rela- 
tions for Leader Dog, telling people 
about the free dogs and how Rex has 
changed his life. 

Even though much of his time has 
been spent with school, since it takes 
him longer to study with and edit taped 
notes and textbooks, Bob is much more 
active than he ever was without his dog. 
Blindness is really only an inconveni- 
ence to him, nothing more or less. 

‘‘Each of us has things he can’t do. If 
a person can’t sing well, he doesn’t 


If it’s the unusual you’re 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


worry about it and say ‘How am I going 
to face the day?’ each morning. You 
accept it,’’ he says firmly. 

With the same buoyant spirit, Bob 
has high hopes for the future. He chose 
psychology as his major because it was 
the field where he felt he could put what 
he learned to use. 

“Tm strong on the creative power of 
thought and positive thinking. I enjoy 
life. I think it’s great. I thought this was 
the field where I could pass some of this 
on and be helpful.”’ 

And that is exactly what he is doing. 
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After graduating from Temple in 
1976, Bob was accepted into and 
started a Master’s program at Temple 
University in social welfare, intending 
to go into institutional psychology. 

Now he is on a leave of absence from 
his graduate studies but he has con- 
tinued with the field study that was part 
of the program by working on a volun- 
teer basis at two eye clinics in Phila- 
delphia. 

Three days a week he works at the 
Center For The Blind’s low vision clinic 
at 36th Street and Lancaster Ave., 
interviewing and counseling new pa- 
tients. He acquaints them with the 
clinic’s services and assesses their 
needs. 

“Its very rewarding,” Bob says. 
“It’s the best thing I’ve done in years.” 

As the only staff person there who is 
blind, Bob is in a unique position. ‘‘It 
gives me identity with patients. I can 
relate to their particular kinds of prob- 
lems.” 

Bob also works one day a week at a 
routine eye clinic, the Eye Institute of 
the Pennsylvania College of Optometry 
at 56 N. Broad Street in Philadelphia. 
With Rex by his side, he travels to both 
jobs quite easily, walking to the train 
station nearby his parents’ home, 
where he now lives. 

Although Bob enjoys his work, he 
has always emphasized that he may not 
always work with people with vision 
problems. According to Bob, blindness 
can be an asset in any type of coun- 
seling. 

‘Patients who have a reservation 
about talking about their problems are 
more free to open up to a blind person. 
They don’t feel like they’re being 
watched. 

‘‘Automatically people think I’ll work 
in rehabilitating the blind,’’ he says. 
‘‘Maybe I will, but just because I’m 
blind I don’t have to devote my time 
exclusively to other blind people. I want 
to be working with the general public.”’ 

Perhaps this is the real message one 
gets from Bob Cope. His blindness has 
not made hima recluse, though it could 
have. Nor do his ambitions make him 
larger than life. With the help of his dog 
Rex, Bob is getting as much out of life 
as anyone else and he is doing it with 
everyone else. E 


SQUARE DANCING: 
American Folk Dance 


by Margaret Brubaker 


Square dancing is more than you remember. Don’t turn away or 
put the magazine down saying, ‘‘I did it in school years ago.’’ True, 
we all did the Virginia Reel and a little bit of elementary barn 
dancing, but today’s Western Style Square Dance cannot be com- 
pared to what we did in the ‘‘good old days.’’ To describe the 
modern square dance, we need a modern term. Let’s call it 
‘*Precision Pattern.’’ Webster defines square dance as: ‘‘a dance, 
asa quadrille, by a set of couples arranged in a square or in some set 
form.’’ That’s a beginning, but ONLY a beginning. Promenade with 
me through a little history, and we’ll see what this Western Style 
Square Dancing is all about. 

We know that dancing is the oldest art form and that primitive 
tribes danced instead of building shelters for themselves. Dance 
was used then for religious and ritualistic performances. Later, as 
part of the English social life, the Morris Dance and the English 
Country Dance appeared during the early part of the 15th century. 
The French contributed the minuet and the contredanse. 

As time moved on, around the beginning of the 18th century, the 
English and French started to forget their country dances. In the 
19th century the American cotillion led to the Great Quadrille which 
was performed to live music and with a prompter who told the 
dancers what was coming next. In the 20th century a dance called 
the Running Set was discovered in the Appalachian Mountains. 

From the beginning of the 20th century to 1946 not much tradi- 
tional dancing was done. When it did return after the Second World 
War, it was called Old Time or Eastern Style. What callers who were 
left used live music. Today, however, even though the CALLERS 
are very much alive, the music is recorded, and the dance is known 
as Western Style or ‘‘Precision Pattern.” 

Weare very lucky in this area because among the many places we 
dance is one called Mac’s Barn. Located in Kulpsville, it was built 
by Mac McKenderick who, with his live musicians, began a club. 
Mac retired about six years ago and sold the barn but with the 
understanding that it is to remain a place for dancing. Once in a 
while you see Mac back at the barn to say hello to his friends. 

Most of the square dancers in this area belong to the Federation 
of Delaware Valley Square and Round Dancers, an organization 
which aids the clubs and the dancers in their goal to promote, 
preserve and enhance this recreational activity. At the Federation’s 
first meeting on Sunday, July 17, 1960 there were thirty-five repre- 
sentatives present from that many clubs. Today we have well over 
100 clubs and more than 3,000 dancers who are Federation 
members. We have grown to this size in a matter of 17 years. At 
present, the Federation is divided into four districts. Pen-Del 
consists of northern Delaware and southeastern Pennsylvania; 
Bucks-Trenton is comprised of clubs in parts of Bucks County and 
central New Jersey; Mid-East Penn covers parts of Bucks County, 
Montgomery County and the Lehigh Valley; and Penn-Jersey 
includes clubs from both Pennsylvania and south Jersey. 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


3 eb Sas i The Buckaroos at Salem United Church in Doylestown meet once a 
Each year in the Fall, and coinciding with Square Dance Week, month in the summer. 
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the Federation holds a convention in 
Philadelphia. We used to hold it at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, but now that 
it is closed, we have moved over to the 
Philadelphia Sheraton. The convention 
attracts a capacity crowd. This year 


registration will be held to 2,000 to / 


assure enough dancing room. 

Nationwide and internationally, 
square dancers have an opportunity for 
‘*togetherness’’ at least once a year at 
their National Convention, an annual 
tradition now for 26 years. Each year 
the National is held in a city which had 
to bid for the privilege of being the 
host. This year (June 23-25) the 26th 
National was hosted by our own Feder- 
ation of Delaware Valley Square and 
Round Dancers, and the location was 
Atlantic City; more than 20,000 dancers 
registered! English is the universal 
language for the callers. Six hundred 
registered to call at the 26th National, 
quite a few from foreign countries. 
Dancers also came from as far away as 
Japan and Australia. 

Back in the ‘‘good old days’’ the 
dancers could memorize the dances, 
but today this is impossible. Our dance 
figures have become so numerous that 
we have classes (20 to 30 weeks) just to 
learn the basic 50 figures. Graduation 
and a diploma signify that a new gradu- 
ate knows at least 50 figures and is 
ready tojoina regular club, but there is 
still more to learn. From the basics, the 
dancers move on to what is called Main- 
stream (an additional 25 figures) and 
Mainstream Plus (still another 25) and, 
if they so desire, they may continue into 
Advanced and Challenge dancing, re- 
quiring still another hundred figures. 

Square dancing is not competitive, 
however. Couples just seek a level that 
pleases them and, hopefully, they can 
find the type of dancing they want 
among the many clubs and workshops 
in the area. Clothing is important, too. 
Today, we wear Western Style cloth- 
ing, and there are some rules to be 
followed such as long-sleeved shirts for 
the men; full skirts over crinolines and 
petti-pants for the ladies. 

Age is no barrier. Dancers from nine 
to 90 enjoy this wonderful activity. 
Square dancing literally has mush- 
roomed in popularity over the last 25 
years. Now we even have a President 


Square dancing depends on a good caller and 
Buck Fish is considered one of the best. His 
portable sound system and music augment his 
chantand song. . . he leads and the room swings. 


and First Lady who are square dancers! 
Weare trying to get Congress to make 
Square Dancing the national folk dance 
of the U.S.A. 

Callers also have their own associa- 
tion. Because of this, calls can be stand- 
ardized, the quality of calling can be 
evaluated and caller-dancer relations 
can be clarified. Actually, the callers’ 
association is older than the dancers’ 
federation. It is probably safe to as- 
sume that it was the callers themselves 
who rekindled the remaining embers 
and fired up the old enthusiasm for 
square dancing. Callers are classified 
generally as ‘‘local’’ or ‘‘national.’’ 
The terms describe the difference. One 
group stays within a given area, and 
from this group comes the ‘‘club 
caller.” The other group travels — 
sometimes great distances — across 
the nation. Both, of course, receive fees 
in proportion to their expenses and 
reputation, and fees generally range 
from $65.00 per night on up. Many 
callers hold other regular jobs, but 
quite a few make calling a full-time 
career. Some of their time is also gener- 
ously donated for benefit dances and 
for special ‘‘first-nighters’’ to promote 
square dancing. After all, the health, 
welfare and longevity of this pastime 
depend upon a new crop of dancers 
each year. 


At a square dance we do line and 
round dances between what we call 
‘‘tips.’’ A tip has two parts. The first 
consists of about three to four minutes 
of ‘‘hash’’ (the caller puts together a 
series of movements based on calls 
known to the dancers and uses any 
‘*hoedown’’ record that will give him 
the appropriate beat). The second part 
of a tip is the singing call. Here the 
caller uses a series of movements 
already written to go with a particular 
recorded melody. Caller and dancers 
must now perform a pre-designed 
dance that will begin and end with that 
particular record. Singing calls are 
more relaxed and smooth than the 
“hash” calls where both dancers and 
callers strive to keep everyone going 
without breaking a square down. 

We have clubs that do just round 
dancing, but round dancers are square 
dancers, too. The term, square danc- 
ing, includes round dancing, line danc- 
ing, andcontra dancing, which uses the 
same figures but in a smoother, less 
energetic fashion. (We have a club that 
is exclusively devoted to contra 
dancing!) 

Square dancing is such a popular 
activity in the Delaware Valley that 
each district in the Federation has its 
own publication to keep everyone in- 
formed about dances, meetings, 
special events and educational material 
of appropriate interest. The square 
dance calendars in these publications 
show at a glance that there are several 
places to dance every night in the week! 

Almost any kind of dancing is fun as 
well as good exercise. Square dancing 
is special. It is friendly, relatively in- 
expensive, attractive to people from 
many different backgrounds, and if the 
attitude is right, very relaxing. One 
can’t think about personal problems 
and listen to the caller at the same time! 
Muscles relax, tensions ease, the music 
soothes. Square dancing isgreat! W 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers who are 
interested in the activities of area 
square dancing groups may write to 
Margaret Brubaker in care of PANO- 
RAMA, 57 W. Court Street, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901, giving their addresses 
so that they can be directed to the club 
nearest their home. 


Far BY am 


FALI INTO FASHION THIS SEASON, FEATURING LANVIN 


10 - 5 Tues. thru Sat. 
Thurs. till 8 
Sun. 1-5 


Route 202 
Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
794-8775 


HUNT SHOWROOM. BUCKINGHAM PA. 
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Tele, 215-794-8112 

OTHER COMPANY STORES: 
oie. Craft Village, WINGDALE, N.Y. 
Tele. 914-832-6522 
328 Selleck St., STAMFORD, CT. 
Tele. 203-325- 2893 
172 E. Main St., HUNTINGTON, L.I., N.Y. 
Tele. 516-427-0340 
SR LETS ERIE DAT SAS, 


Rt. 44, AVON, CT. 
Tele. 203-678-9469 


Rt. 202, CHADDS FORD, PA. 
Tele. 215-450-0805 
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YAMAHA 
NAKAMICHI 
BANG & OLUFSEN 
RGX 
TANNOY 
TANDBERG 
ULTRALINEAR 
AIWA 
CENTURION 
BOZAK 


need we 
say more ... 


STEREO CENTER 


312 OXFORD VALLEY ROAD 
FAIRLESS HILLS, PA. 


(Levittown Parkway 
just south of Route 1) 


*Quality Components 
*Lab-Standard Service 
*Mature, Qualified Staff 
*No Pressure to Buy 


946-3476 


Weekdays: Noon to 9 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Guide 


by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 


The Nutshell 


FULFILLING YOUR 
AUDIO NEEDS 


As I sit here and reach over to our 
stereo to lower the treble I realize that 
our family here in Langhorne is part of 
the group included in the electronic 
sound statistics. We are part of the 
population that spends about $900 for 
our high fidelity listening needs. We 
are part of the group that spends $9 
million annually on stereo equipment. 
And when we buy we can select equip- 
ment ranging from $325 to $10,000. 
Satisfying the audio needs of the music 
lovers and C. B. buffs in our Delaware 
Valley takes some intelligent recom- 
mendations. I’ve only skimmed the sur- 
face with just a handful of shops in our 
area specializing in this dynamic means 
of audio communication that has revo- 
lutionized the music world. 

What type of stereo-hi-fi sound sys- 
tem should you consider buying? The 
purpose of stereophonic sound is to re- 
produce the feeling of depth, or of 
sounds coming from many points. Itis a 
quality of music that a listener would 
receive if he heard the sounds in 
person. In order to create this effect, 
the artists and engineers make two or 
more separate recordings from micro- 
phones placed at various points around 
the room. Therefore, the speaker sys- 
tem plays a major role. 

I made my visits to area Stereo and 
Audio Shops and there seemed to be a 
common theme to much of the informa- 
tion shared with me. The first question 
ultimately asked of me was — Are you 
just setting up a stereo listening de- 
vice? If so you will need the basic 
system of playing and listening com- 
ponents. The second question — which 
seemed to prevail at all of the shops — 
was, How much money do you have to 
spend? 

Another very important aspect of 


selecting the proper sound equipment 
depends on the people who will be 
listening. It is mandatory to look at the 
listening tastes of the buyer. This is 
accomplished by asking what radio sta- 
tion the customer listens to. How many 
people in the family? What are their 
ages? There may be a need for a com- 
promise so that one part of the family is 
not offended. Ultimately, there are 
control devices on most stereos to 
adjust sounds to accommodate differ- 
ent listening needs. 

Another important fact to consider is 
how the home is furnished. Is it heavily 
decorated with lots of furniture that 
might absorb sound? Or is it rather 
sparsely furnished, therefore permit- 
ting the sounds to bounce? The condi- 
tion of the room, as well as its size, are 
of the utmost importance. 

Another very important piece of 
information is — If you have a stereo, 
what type of set do you presently own? 
This will help the salesman determine 
the clarity of sound you might be 
accustomed to. Along with the com- 
ponent, the speakers play a major role 
in the quality of sound you will receive 
from your set. The Audiolab on Oxford 
Valley Road in Fairless Hills is by far 
one of the area’s finest places to select 
your speakers. It is one of 300 dealers in 
the entire country to carry brands such 
as Yamaha and Nakamichi. They also 
offer speakers that are designed and 
built by the company itself. The assem- 
bling and testing of these custom-made 
speakers is done right on the premises 
in Fairless Hills. So, if you are an eso- 
teric, high grade, quality music de- 
votee, Charles Rogers of The Audiolab 
is the person to see. 

Traveling north we find The Radio 
Shack on Easton Road in the Warring- 


ton Plaza. Like many of the Radio 
Shacks, they have a wide variety of all 
types of electronic devices as well as 
records and tapes. The Radio Shack 
also carries a good selection for your 
repair and accessory needs such as 
wires, plugs, antennas and head- 
phones. Here you can also find the book 
that will make you an electronic expert. 
Farther along in Warrington we come 
across The Sound Shop in King’s Plaza. 
They carry a wide selection of brand 
name components, speakers, as well as 
tape recorders and cassettes. 

In Buckingham we come upon Moore 
Audio Systems, at Routes 202 and 263. 
Mike McCook tells us he can be very 
helpful in all phases of stereo sound 
and accessories. Aside from the retail- 
ing of stereo and hi-fi components, 
Mike states that he specializes in 
custom sound installation for restau- 
rants and nightclubs. His shop recently 
completed the sound work at The 
Lambertville House and Tom Moore’s. 
They’ve just started work on Chez 
Odette. 

In the Quakertown Shopping Plaza 
we find Bryn Mawr Stereo and T.V. 
They are located across from Trainer’s 
Restaurant. It seems that the average 
person generally spends $300 to get 
started. They carry a full line of Sony 
and Pioneer. The price range of the 
equipment found here goes the full 
gamut, depending on the quality of the 
component and speakers. 

In Montgomery County there is Penn 
Stereo Center at 100 S. York Road in 
Hatboro. Here you will find all of the 
known brands and all of the equipment 
necessary to fulfill your audio needs. In 
Willow Grove Shopping Center is 
Soundex. Here there is a wide selection 
of tapes, stereo and hi-fi components 
along with speakers. Just about any 
price range can be satisfied here. A 
testing of your listening tastes is avail- 
able so that you can buy a receiver and 
speaker that are compatible. 


CITIZEN BAND CRAZE 
In the Feasterville area, just astone’s 
throw from Tech Hi-Fi at the inter- 
section of Bustleton Ave. and Street 
Rd. we have Baas Communication. 
Steve Pagliaro informs us that his shop 
carries all types of communication de- 


vices; however, he specializes primar- 
ily in Citizen Band Radio or the ‘‘C.B.’’, 
the hottest item especially during the 
1976 Christmas Season. The C.B. is 
expected to be a big seller in Decem- 
ber of 1977. It seems that C.B. users 
cover a wide range of people: teenagers 
to plant managers to top executives 
traveling the expressways. One of the 
main advantages of the C.B. is the 
ability to communicate with your home 
or office while enroute. It also seems to 
play a major role in avoiding traffic 
jams. 

In Telford we find The Grey Fox. Ken 
Carr, the proprietor, will be happy to 
guide you whether you are a novice or 
an experienced C.B. buff. There are not 
too many shops that specialize only in 
C.B.’s and like Baas, The Grey Fox 
deals specifically in Citizens Band ham 
radios. They carry the full line of known 
models and are especially qualified to 
install them in automobiles. 


THE FUTURE 

My most exciting interview was with 
The Barrie Sound Studios at 331 West 
Montgomery Ave. in North Wales. 
Wayne Barrie tells me that the trend for 
the future in the audio world, although 
rather costly for the ordinary family, is 
the Audio-Visual Cassette and Tape 
Recorders. His studio sells and services 
the top of the line audio-visual equip- 


FRIENDLY)” 
“ HI-FI DEALER ~ 
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Moore. udio Systems 
SALES - SE oo. ALLAT ONS 


Routes 202 & 263 Buckingham, Pa. 


794-5573 


ment. Most of us immediately think of 
cassette and slide projectors, or cas- 
sette and motion picture, or filmstrips 
and cassettes. His studio is responsible 
for the writing, editing, directing, and 
producing of both film and sound for 
many of our national companies and 
industries, including Sperry Univac, 
Prudential, Sorbus Company, Bethle- 
hem Steel and Allenwood. In elec- 
tronics they produce for Fischer & 
Porter, Bell Telephone and Leeds and 
Northrup. 

In the medical field they produce for 
Johnson and Johnson, Merck Sharp 
and Dohme, McNeil Lab and other well 
known pharmaceutical companies. You 
may have been to the hospital or local 
doctor’s office and slipped a cartridge 

(Continued on page 64) 


Í FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


` Glass Enclosures 


Stoves ¢ Screens ¢ Grates © Accessories 


COMPLETE CUSTOM 
SHOWROOM DESIGNS 


Leedom’s Welding 


434 Penn Street 
waaa) Newtown, Penna. 18940 aaa 
(215) 968-3981 


Consumers, 
does your 


audio dealer 
really care? 


At Moore Audio we'll explain the latest 
advancements in hi-fi and take the time 
to see to it that you end up buying the 
best equipment at the lowest prices with- 
in your budget. We feel that educated 
customers are the best customers. 
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4 POND ST. 
BRISTOL, PA. 
788-9300 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC.) 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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PEGGY MARTELL 

‘‘If you have a child you love and hate 
at the same time, you have a hyper- 
active child,’’ declares Peggy Martell, 
President of The Feingold Association 
of Lower Bucks County. 

The Feingold Association works with 
hyperactive and learning-disabled chil- 
dren. Mrs. Martell, the mother of a 
hyperactive child, became involved 
‘‘because I was screaming at my son all 
the time, and it was driving me crazy. 

‘‘These kids are so bad and get into 
so many things, you would not believe 
it,’ she explains. 

Hyperactive children may exhibit 
some or all of over two dozen symptoms 
of their disorder, and all share an in- 
ability to cope with their individual 
energy levels. ‘‘Each child is different, 
and if you think you have a hyperactive 
child, you probably do,’’ remarks Mrs. 
Martell. She lists the Association’s 
main objectives as ‘‘helping these chil- 
dren deal with themselves, adjust to 
school and interact with their families.”’ 

Peggy Martell frequently speaks to 
groups interested in The Feingold 
Association’s work, and what she has 
seen and heard during the six months 
of the Lower Bucks County Chapter’s 
existence has convinced her that more 
than 30 percent of the children in Lower 
Bucks are hyperactive. 


‘‘The teachers are the ones alerting 
us to the scope of the problem,” she 
reports. ‘‘There’s a lot of violence in 
the schools, and these children are 
violent.” 

‘‘Hyperactive children usually grow 
into hyperactive adults — muggers, 
rapists, wife and child beaters — the 
absolute beasts of the community,” 
she adds. ‘‘Many of those labeled 
socially or emotionally disturbed could 
be more accurately described as hyper- 
active.”’ 

The Feingold Association recom- 
mends eliminating artificial additives 
from the hyperactive child’s diet. Mrs. 
Martell, a resident of Levittown, says 
she and other members of the organi- 
zation have achieved gratifying results 
by doing so and hope to persuade local 
school officials to provide special meals 
for students on the Feingold diet. Mrs. 
Martell points out that this would 
require only a few changes in existing 
cafeteria procedures and that the addi- 
tional cost would be absorbed by the 
parents of the students participating in 
the program. 
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FN 
MARY JANE WILLIAMS 

“If you want to cage something, go 
cage your little brother,’’ Mary Jane 
Williams, proprietor of the Ark Animal 
Hospital, tells people who ask her how 
to domesticate wild animals. 

Located at Ms. Williams’ Newtown 
farm — the Intensive Care Unit isin her 


the basics whereby, with just a few im- 
provements, we could still live simply, 
but acceptably. By going a bit further, 
with money and work, we can fill these 
same structures with the appliances 
and facilities that are the hallmarks of 
the 20th century mode of life and, 
presto, these 18th century houses are 
havens of luxury. 

In support of our opening para- 
graphs, we must point out that a typical 
Bucks County stone house does reflect 
some details that obtained since before 
the Renaissance. One of these is the 


kitchen — the Ark offers treatment to 
wild animals, who are returned to their 
natural surroundings after they re- 
cover. Ms. Williams works closely with 
local game wardens, who bring her 
many of her patients. Others are re- 
ferred to her by veterinarians. 

The number of patients at the Ark 
ranges from 10 to 75, the length of con- 
finement being determined by the 
animal and its condition. Ms. Williams 
takes a busman’s holiday in early 
Spring ‘‘to watch the warblers migrat- 
ing,’’ but most of her days and many of 
her nights are spent with her patients. 
She is self-taught and licensed by the 
state and federal governments to 
handle wild animals. 

“I try to help out where man has 
interfered,” she explains. ‘‘I don’t 
think the balance of nature was set up 
to cope with cars and a human popula- 
tion gobbling up land.’’ 

The Bucks County Audubon Society 
recently established a fund for the Ark, 
but Ms. Williams, the mother of four, 
pays most of the hospital’s bills. 

“I really care whether these animals 
are helped or not,’’ she says. ‘‘It’s a 
moral issue.”’ 


JOHN RUDOLPH 

If a picture is worth a thousand 
words, John Rudolph’s postcards were 
worth a million. 

A resident of Bristol Township, 
Rudolph belonged to an international 
postcard exchange club between 1917 
and 1923. The club bulletin published 
names and addresses of members 
throughout the world. “‘You sent a 
card, then they sent a card,” Rudolph 
recalls. 


Custom Cabinetry 
Dry Sinks 

Desks 

Hutches 

Bureaus 


1776 Easton Road 
Route 611 


Doylestown, Pa. 
348-8136 °345-7045 


Many members collected specific 
types of cards, but Rudolph ‘‘went for 
anything anybody wanted to ex- 
change.” As a result, he accumulated 
more than 1,000 views of far-away 
places with strange-sounding names, 
many printed during the first decade of 
this century. 
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Rudolph eventually lost interest in 
his hobby. He disposed of some cards 
because of storage problems, lost 
others in a flood, and gave an album of 
them to his oldest son. Several hundred 
of his cards were recently exhibited on 
the Bucks County Community College 
Artmobile, which he feels ‘‘proves 
somebody must be interested in them.”’ 

Rudolph is especially fond of a series 
of cards depicting the courtship and 
marriage of a young Japanese couple 
and of some handpainted designs he 
describes as ‘“‘too nice to be called 
postcards.” 

Although the reverse sides of some 
of the Rudolph acquisitions are blank, 
many have been used for correspond- 
ence. As often as not, the messages 
conclude with the universally popular 
‘Having a wonderful time. Wish you 
were here.” a 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


ST 
FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 


118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


Complete Line of Unfinished 
Furniture and Finishing Materials 


HOURS: Mon., Wed., Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 


Jean x 
New Line ahi 

Brass Beds and Headboards 

Living Room Furniture 

Bedding 

Occ. Chairs 

Hi-Risers 

Berkline — Fairfield 

Rockers & Recliners 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 
Sun. 12:00 — 5:00 
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‘Specializing in 
Early American & 
Reproduction 
Fixtures 


Mon. - Thurs. 8:00-5:00 
Fri. 8:00-9:00 


Sat. 9:00-1:00 


ELECTRIC 
X SUPPLY COMPANY 
LIGHTING CENTER 


16 Washington Ave. Souderton, Pa. 18964 
(215) 723-5541 or CH7-5559 


CUSTOM 
DRAPERIES 


VALANCES 
WOVEN WOODS 
SHADES 
BLINDS 
EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
AND INSTALLATION 


SHOP AT HOME 
DESIGN SERVICE . 
CALL OR STOP IN 


FREE ESTIMATES 


OSKAR HUBER 


DINING ROOMS—BEDROOMS-—BEDDING 
CARPETING—BROADLOOM & ORIENTALS 


606 - 2nd Street Pike 
Southampton, Pa. 18966 
(215) 355-4800 


SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 


Insurance Work 
Towing 


FREE ESTIMATES 


RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 
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Slotter Motors AMU 
Jack Slotter 855-1027/855-9041 
Wm. R. Snyder, Commercial 
& Industrial Photography 
Brian McNeill 699-4130 
M. S. Stefonick Real Estate 
Mike Stefonick 368-6666/368-3636 
Tab Data Processing & 
Office Equipment 
Dan Slemmer - Sales Rep. 
723-0961 
WNPV Radio 
Ben Romano - Adv. Sales 
855-8211 
Walsh Janitorial Service 
Michael J. Walsh 368-3409 
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before being voted upon as a full mem- 
ber. He must represent a category of 
business not competitive with any other 
member. He is also required to bring 
leads to meetings during the month or 
forfeit his membership. 

Meetings are held regularly — same 
time, place and usually at breakfast. 
Each member is required to give a 
‘‘classification’’ talk of 30 minutes or 
less during the year at which time he 
may exhibit his product, show slides — 
in general, describe what he does and 
how fellow members may help him. 


eater 


Designer & Contemporary 


Frames 
Ursula Cubranich 
Experienced in Fine Fitting 
French, Italian & German Spoken 


Mon. Thurs. Fri. 10-5, 6-9 Snyder Square 
Tues. Wed. 10-6 Hatfield, Pa. 
Sat. 9-5 368-1201 


Lexington 
Lighting m: 
COMPLETE 

D) DISCOUNT 


inte 
A 


Sj: 


Hand-leaded Tiffany Lamp 


Mon., Tues., Sat. 10—5 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10—9 
Sunday 12 Noon—5 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE 
COLMAR, PA. 18915 
(215) 822-9787 


Rt. 309 across from Inn Flight 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 
WOOD BURNERS 


of all types 
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‚Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


Restoration 


ience. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Michael J. Cappello is representa- 
tive-in-charge of the newly-located 
office of Mosely, Hallgarten & Esta- 
brook, Inc. in the Cross Keys Office 
Center, Doylestown. It is a fully diversi- 
fied investment firm and a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Mr. Cappello 
resides in Sellersville. William J. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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An important luxury that developed towards the end of the Middle Ages. Note 


OUR MEDIEVAL HERITAGE 


trammel on crane. 


In domestic architecture as well as in 
ecclesiastical building, it has been the 
custom of historians to state that cer- 
tain details in building and room ar- 
rangement go back to the Middle Ages. 
From this, by extension, we are told 
that our Bucks County houses are 
‘*medievally inspired.”’ 

Let’s look into this subject and find 
out whether the Middle Ages actually 
reached down with a long arm to influ- 
ence the building and home life of early 
settlers in Pennsylvania. For our dis- 
cussion we will take the period dating 
from the 12th century to the end of the 
15th century, at which later time the 
Renaissance, having burst forth in 
Italy, and pushed northward through 
France, Germany and the Low 
Countries, began to flower in England. 

With the Battle of Hastings, 1066, 
the rough Saxon culture, overpowered 
by William the Conqueror, began slow- 
ly to become Normanized. Though time 
passed, the feudal system of the Saxons 
changed only little. In villages, the 
workers, called villeins, were practi- 
cally the property of their overlords. 
Each worker lived in a small thatched 
hut of wattles or earth, consisting of a 


single room, with a hole for chimney, 
windows with wooden shutters only, 
and a few pieces of rough furniture. 
The Lord of the Manor lived in a large 
stone or timber house with a heavy door 
hung upon wrought iron hinges and 
locked by a great iron key. The house 
was heavily fortified. 

Agriculture was carried on in narrow 
strips of land, and the workers were 
forced to work several days a week for 
the Lord. The mill on the stream be- 
longed to the Lord, and to this mill the 
villagers were bound to take their grain 
to be ground. 

During most of this period, towns 
were also strongly fortified and 
guarded by gates which could be locked 
upon order or at curfew. 

Craftsmen were essential citizens. 
Smiths made iron parts of the plough 
and shoes for the beasts; carpenters 
repaired the wooden dwellings; wheel- 
wrights fashioned wagons. 

Churches were in the ‘‘Norman’’ 
style, universal in England from the 7th 
to the 12th centuries, with simple, 
semi-circular arches known as Roman- 
esque, very beautiful and places loved 
as gathering spots and centers for 


pageantry. In the later Middle Ages, 
churches took on the Gothic style with 
its pointed arch. 

By contrast, tents were in use for 
warriors on the march, often through a 
landscape full of deep, dark forests, 
teeming with boars and wolves. 

Most common utensils were made of 
wood, although metalwork attained a 
high standard in pewter, a mixture of 
brass and tin, goldsmithing, silver- 
smithing, and bell-founding. Clay pots, 
roof tiles and glass were in use by the 
wealthy, and all through the Middle 
Ages the industries of quarrying, tan- 
ning, mining of ore, leather-working 
and more helped to make the life of the 
rich more comfortable. 

Some of this sounds quite bearable, 
but there was little luxury as we know 
it. With fires burning in the center of 
the room, whether in a great hall or ina 
small hut, and with cooking often 
taking place outdoors, and cleanliness 
a spiritual rather than a physical mat- 
ter, we would be miserable. 

Our ancestors in Bucks County, New 
England, or in the southern colonies, 
often from the same working class or 
craftsman status that existed in the 
Middle Ages, had ideas of home con- 
struction and home-making, heating 
and cleanliness far in advance of those 
on same level in society during the 12th 
to 16th centuries. 

One look at even an unrestored 
Bucks County home is enough to see 
the progress made in the number of 
rooms, the large chimneys and fire- 
places that restricted the fire and 
smoke, the glass sash windows, the 
stone sinks in which water could be 
poured for washing, the cellars and 
garrets for storage. All these represent 
the basics whereby, with just a few im- 
provements, we could still live simply, 
but acceptably. By going a bit further, 
with money and work, we can fill these 
same structures with the appliances 
and facilities that are the hallmarks of 
the 20th century mode of life and, 
presto, these 18th century houses are 
havens of luxury. 

In support of our opening para- 
graphs, we must point out that a typical 
Bucks County stone house does reflect 
some details that obtained since before 
the Renaissance. One of these is the 


opposing door syndrome, seen in the 
long, narrow Bucks County houses, 
that puzzles most people. This arrange- 
ment originally brought draft into the 
one large room of a medieval house 
and, with the help of baffles near the 
two doors, helped the smoke to escape 
through the aperture above. Another is 
the trammel on crane that hung from 
the great fireplace cavern in colonial 
America. The trammel was in use in the 
13th century and probably earlier. A 
third is the solid stone and brick 
beehive oven which in the Middle Ages 
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differed from colonial beehives only in 
that it had to be built apart from the 
house. The winding staircases, too, are 
of very early origin. 

These elements clung to our tradi- 
tions through the ages, but other 
amenities came from a later period. We 
would be unhappy without our ade- 
quate windows, our fireplaces, our 
smooth, plastered walls, and our 
beautiful wood paneling. All of these 
are spin-offs of the Renaissance, the 
great resurgence that took place after 
the beginning of the 16th century. W 


Route 611 
1776 Easton Road 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(2 miles south of Doylestown) 


ASK ABOUT OUR BRIDAL REGISTRY 


Home & “FlopShop 


THE "SAVING PLACE” 
FOR HOME-MAKERS! 


Bob & 


Complete Line of Unfinished 
Furniture and Finishing Materials 


Custom Cabinetry 
Dry Sinks 

Desks 

Hutches 

Bureaus 


1776 Easton Road 
Route 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 
348-8136°345-7045 
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Brass Beds and Headboards 
Living Room Furniture 
Bedding 

Occ. Chairs 

Hi-Risers 

Berkline — Fairfield 
Rockers & Recliners 


HOURS: Mon., Wed., Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 


Tues., Thurs., Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 
Sun. 12:00 — 5:00 
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North Penn 
Tip Club 


Barrie Sound Studio 
Wayne Barrie 699-3646 
Shaw Barton Inc. 
Bill Gotwals - Advertising, 
Sales Promotion 822-2101 
Bee Jay Carpets 
Bob Hendricks 
855-5757/855-0467 
S.M. Begley Assoc. Human 
Resource Development 
Steven Begley 643-6181 
Bestway Printing Service 
John Swartz 368-4140 
Boiler Erection & 
Repair Co., Inc. 
Geo. H. Carey, Jr. 646-9500 
Kenneth E. Booth 
Insulation Technology 542-9328 
Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
Susan Mease - Sales 348-9505 
Joseph J. Del Ciotto, Jr. 
Architect 855-4771 
Ed. P. Gotwals 
Notary Public-Insurance 723-2977 
Hammers Moving & Storage 
Sue Gamble 855-9051 
Douglass Hazlett 
Financial Planning & Insurance 
699-3441/699-5836 
Lohr Iron Works 
Warren C. Beuttenmuller OR3-4718 
Moats & Taylor 
Electric Supplies 
Bud Moats 368-1641 
Neville’s Landscaping 
Bill Neville 822-9680 
North Penn Chamber 
of Commerce 
Buzz Allen - Exec. V. P. 855-8414 
North Wales Meats 
Bill Earussi 699-4420 
Geo. Reese, Rep. 855-0775 
Clyde S. Walton Fuel Oil 


Rieg Carpet & Furniture 
Cleani 


Al Rieg 723-2080 
S&G Water Conditioning 
Jim Steel 855-0575/OS2-2030 
Slotter Motors AMC 
Jack Slotter 855-1027/855-9041 
Wm. R. Snyder, Commercial 
& Industrial Photography 
Brian McNeill 699-4130 
M. S. Stefonick Real Estate 
Mike Stefonick 368-6666/368-3636 
Tab Data Processing & 
Office Equipment 


Dan Slemmer - Sales Rep. 
723-0961 

WNPV Radio 
Ben Romano - Adv. Sales 
855-8211 

Walsh Janitorial Service 
Michael J. Walsh 368-3409 
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TIP CLUBS 


Nationwide there are approximately 
500 Tip Clubs meeting weekly — men 
and women exchanging ideas, sharing 
business experiences — and most im- 
portant, giving ‘‘tips’’ to one another 
for sales leads. 

In 1957, Bernard S. Browning, presi- 
dent of General Business Services, who 
was at that time selling recordkeeping 
services to small businesses, found he 
needed wider exposure and more 
sources of communication to get new 
business. Asa result of his concern, the 
Tip Clubs were formed. ‘‘The purpose 
of the club,’’ Browning explained, “‘is 
to provide a means for ambitious sales- 
men to make more sales easier by 
bringing them together weekly at 
breakfast to exchange information 
about old and new businesses in the 
area. In becoming acquainted with 
other salesmen in noncompetitive 
lines, each member is able to help his 
customers by recommending leading 
products or services they may need. In 
helping his customers in other ways, he 
will enhance their loyalty to him and 
increase his own business.” 

The clubs have between 25 to 30 
members, are independent, but have 
certain basic requirements. A potential 
member must attend three meetings 
before being voted upon as a full mem- 
ber. He must represent a category of 
business not competitive with any other 
member. He is also required to bring 
leads to meetings during the month or 
forfeit his membership. 

Meetings are held regularly — same 
time, place and usually: at breakfast. 
Each member is required to give a 
‘‘classification’’ talk of 30 minutes or 
less during the year at which time he 
may exhibit his product, show slides — 
in general, describe what he does and 
how fellow members may help him. 


When a sale has been made as a result 
of a tip, a dollar is given to the tipster. 
One club collects these dollars in a big 
jar and when $25 accumulates it is 
given to an area home for wayward 
boys and used to send a boy home for a 
weekend. 

‘Some clubs are more socially 
oriented,’’ according to Len Montgom- 
ery of General Business Services, a 
member of two clubs and who, with Bill 
Schlicher, then Executive Director of 
North Penn Chamber of Commerce, 
founded the first Tip Club in our area in 
1971. ‘‘There is one club that is more 
consumer oriented,” he said. 

The North Penn Club periodically 
visits fellow members’ places of busi- 
ness in the evening, and every third 
week a member teaches marketing and 
motivation. Sometimes there will be a 
speaker from industry. It is one of the 
few clubs to keep a sales record — now 
at a million dollars. 

Our Bux-Mont area boasts four 
established clubs plus a fledgling in 
Quakertown. Information on this one 
may be had by calling 215:536-5305. 

When so many diverse interests get 
together, coverage of the business 
community is outstanding — not to 
mention the enjoyment of the exper- 
ience. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Michael J. Cappello is representa- 
tive-in-charge of the newly-located 
office of Mosely, Hallgarten & Esta- 
brook, Inc. in the Cross Keys Office 
Center, Doylestown. It is a fully diversi- 
fied investment firm and a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges. Mr. Cappello 
resides in Sellersville. William J. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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, BUSINESS 


CONSUMER SERVICE 


Bank of Old York Rd. 
Gene Dailey 659-3400 
Jane Bertholf 


Free Lance Photographer 
844-5313 
Birkbeck Bros. 
Storm Windows & Awnings 
Robert Birkbeck 672-1142 
Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
Susan Mease 348-9505 
Bux-Mont Sign Co. 
Wm. Sweigart 675-1040 
Carbuy Motors 
675-0857 
CDS Insurance Cooperative 
Insurance, Investments, Notary 
Wm. A. Betholf 672-8720 
CDS Insurance Cooperative 
Auto & Homeowners Insurance 
Florence Blei 672-8720 
CDS Insurance Cooperative 
Tax Shelters & Employee 
Benefits RayMeNamee, 643-0255 
County Line Custom Interiors 
Augustus R. Boyd 674-9485 
County Roofers, Inc. 
David McCullough 675-1766 
Eckman Locksmith 
Russell C. Eckman 674-4230 
Lane Exterminating 
Phillip Lane 646-8380 
Lohr Iron Works 


Warren C. Beuttenmuller 
355-9393 


E. J. Miles Realty Co. 
Edward J. Miles 672-6886 

Robert P. Olexa 
Electrician - Security Wiring 
672-7606 

John T. Quinn, Esquire 
Attorney-at-Law 646-4880 

Reit Fuel Oil Co. 
John Rowen 659-6100 

S&G Water Conditioning 
James S. Steele 672-2030 

Dominic Serratore 


Contractor-Builder-Concrete 
357-3825 


Sir Speedy Instant 


Printing Ctr. 
Peter A. Juisto, Jr. 659-2757 


Willow Grove Travel 
Agency, Inc. 
arl F. Hischmann 659-3774 
J.B. Winder, Inc. 
Fire & Police Pauipment 
Mildred H. Winder 659-2737 


Wintersport Skating Arena 
Walter E. B. Jewell 659-4253 


RMINSTE 
TIPS CLUB 


Together in 
Professional Services 


George Brucker & Co., Inc. 
ae Sales & Repairs 
4566 /CH7-9500 


Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
348-9505 


Richard T. Canfield Assoc. 
“The Company Store” 
Business Brokerage 968-6726 


Copy Post Printing 
343-0970 


County Line Custom 
Interiors, Inc. 
672-2538/674-9485 


Dan Farmer, Realtor 
674-1666 


Funventures in Travel, Inc. 
674-8418 


General Business Services 
Len Montgomery 355-4430 


H. P. Hinderliter, Jr. 
Licensed Electrician DI3-3 244 


Leeland & Stone 
General Contractor 
OS5-5339/0S4-2163 


Nelson T. Lerch 
Plumbing & Heating 674-2117 


MCL Personnel 
674-9186 


Mike’s Lock Shop 
672-5813 


Nationwide Insurance 
Robt. L. Goldsworthy OS5-8740 


Dottie Newsome 
Book Barter Shop 674-5438 


Provident National Bank 
674-8550 


S&G Water Conditioning 
855-0575/OS2-2030 


Sinkler, Inc. Fuel Oil & 
Heating 357-7100/DI3-1050 


Wm. H. Stahl Chevrolet, Inc. 
322-6522 


Warminster Manor Restaurant 
OS2-3399 


CENTRAL 
BUCKS 
TIPS CLUB 


Together in Professional Services 


Aqua Electric 
249-3353 
Brinker’s Fuels, Inc. 
348-2670 
Bucks County Panorama 
Magazine 
348-9505 
Richard T. Canfield Assoc. 
“The Company Store” 
Business Brokerage 968-6726 


Class - Harlan Realtors 
348-8111 
Clover Janitorial Service, Inc. 
345-7615 
Copy Post Instant Printing 
343-0970 
Cotlar, Mantz, Aglow & Elliott 
Law Firm 345-7310/343-3600 
DeHaven & Townsend, 
Crouter & Bodine 
Stock Broker TU7-7660 
Dennis Kerr Daikeler 
Interior Design Consultant 
822-9720 
W. Doughty 
Landscape Contractor 822-1722 
Frankenfield Buick Inc. 
348-8183 
General Business Services 
Len Montgomery 355-4430 
Girard Bank 
585-3428/343-3 286 
Paul Hagerty 
Sales Promotion 348-2172 
Charles Howard Floor Covering 
345-6053 
Leo J. Hughes & Assoc. 
Insurance 
836-1510 
MCL Personnel 
674-9186 
Office Systems Inc. 
345-9020 
Plant’s Tree Removal 
794-8268 
Ray Rose 
General Carpentry 
822-8802/822-1722 
Sonic Sciences, Inc. 
674-5770 
Volk Tire Corp. 
345-6660 
Welcome Wagon 
343-6812 
Young & Bowman 
Plumbing & Heating 
348-5097 /348-2034 
Zimmerman Professional 
Carpet Cleaning 
536-4457 
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The Kiss of the Sun ë wi 
for Pardon 

The Song of the Bird 
for Mirth 

One is nearer God's 

Heart in a Garden 

Than anywhere else ||). 
on Earth AL 


Feeney’s Nursery 


Inc. 
INDOOR-OUTDOOR 
GARDEN CENTER 


1134 Bustleton Pike 
Feasterville, Pa. 
(215) 322-4300 


aM turh t We AVIA A A an 
OUTSTANDING LANDSCAPES 


Fine Quality 
Unusual Selection of 
Nursery Plants & Indoor Plants 
Plan to visit our new Greenhouse. 
Dried Flowers 
Gifts & Fall Decorations 


Open 9:00 A.M. till Sundown 


ROUTE 1 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
295-1138 
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| by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


WOOD-BURNING STOVES 
VS. FIREPLACES 


Why talk about wood-burning stoves 
in a garden column? Many people 
have asked questions on wood-burning 
stoves and safety precautions. So, I’ve 
pulled together a few thoughts from 
Walter Johnson, Extension Forestry 
Specialist at Penn State. 

Solid wood, whether round, split, 
slabs, or lumber scrap, can be burned 
in almost any stove or fireplace 
equipped with a hearth or grate fine 
enough to retain the wood ash, but 
efficiency will be low if the combustion 
space is low. 

In some stoves equipped with deep 
firepots, the use of short lengths of 
wood and the close packing of the 
pieces provides for a more efficient 
operation. Generally, these stoves are 
not operated at uniform rates but at 
burning rates that vary widely accord- 
ing to the weather and heating re- 
quirements. Under such conditions, it 
is sometimes difficult to maintain the 
temperature in the firebox at the igni- 
tion temperature. As a result, the 
unburned tars and gases go up the 
chimney where they are deposited as 
creosote or lead to metal stovepipe 
corrosion. If the stovepipe is long, 
there is strong likelihood that the flue 
gas will be cooled to the point where 
the tars, and sometimes water, will 
condense and leak through the joints. 
A rapid increase in the flue-gas tem- 
perature may cause chimney fires by 
igniting the accumulated tar. 

The burning of wood in fireplaces is 
the least efficient method of generat- 
ing heat. Ordinary fireplaces deliver to 
the room only a tenth of the heating 
value of wood, the balance being lost 
in heating the large amount of excess 
air passing out of the room through the 
chimney. A chimney damper, closed 
down as much as possible, will reduce 


the amount of air drawn from the 
room. A duct supplying air to the fire 
from outside the building will tend to 
conserve the heated air in the room. 

Many of the modern heating-type 
fireplaces have metal side walls and 
back with space for air to circulate 
between the walls and the metal fire- 
place backing. They have air inlets 
near the floor level and outlets near 
the mantel to circulate air around the 
fireplace shell, thus providing convec- 
tion air heating in addition to radiant 
heating. Ashes should be kept to the 
bottom of the andirons to prevent 
rapid wood burning as well as to 
accumulate a bed of glowing embers 
which provide maximum radiation and 
ignite fresh wood. The fire can be 
checked by sprinkling lightly with 
ashes and a fire so banked may last for 
10 hours or so. 


Improved wood stoves of the slow 
combustion type have been used in 
Europe for many years. A few were 
imported into the U.S. as early as the 
late 1930’s and several American de- 
signs now utilize the basic principles of 
the European stove. Essentially this 
type of wood stove consists of a rela- 
tively airtight fuel chamber which has 
a grate at the bottom and is fed from 
the top. Primary combustion air is ad- 
mitted at the bottom of a shell which 
surrounds the fuel chamber, the space 
between the shell and chamber wall 
forming a secondary combustion 
chamber in which the escaping gases 


driven from the wood are burned. Air 
ducts in the secondary chamber pro- 
vide the air required for complete com- 
bustion of gases. The draft for this air 
can be carefully controlled. The gases 
distilled from the wood must pass 
down through the bed of coals where 
they are heated to the required tem- 
perature for complete combustion be- 
fore passing to the secondary cham- 
ber. These burning units, when prop- 
erly controlled, can hold a fire over- 
night. 

Wood for the slow combustion stove 
should be cut shorter than the firebox 
to enable the fuel charge to move down 
as the lower wood burns. Wood should 
be stacked closely and evenly to insure 
uniform burning. Caution should be 
exercised in recharging the firebox 
due to the buildup of gases in the com- 
bustion chamber. If the gases have not 
been driven or vented off, the smoke in 
the chamber will escape into the room 
and gases may back flash if the stove is 
very hot. Such backflashes are rare 
and can be avoided by the proper 
choice of refueling time. 


SAFETY PRACTICES A MUST 
WITH WOOD-BURNING STOVES 
Commercially available wood- 

burning stoves are safe if certain safety 
precautions are carefully followed, says 
Walter W. Johnson, Extension Forest 
Products Specialist, The Pennsylvania 
State University. 

e Use the right size of stove. Ask the 
dealer the stove’s heating capacity 
and don’t try to force the stove to 
do more. 

Use extreme caution when throw- 
ing paper or construction scraps 
into the stove. These burn very hot 
for a short time and can crack the 
stove or start chimney fires. 

All new stoves have to be tem- 
pered. Burn several small fires be- 
fore attempting a large one. 
Stoves and free-standing fireplaces 
should be installed so that sparks 
cannot drop on the floor. They 
should be mounted on a brick 
hearth or on a metal or asbestos 
stove pad. 

Stoves should not be located too 
close to a wall. The manufacturer’s 
specifications should be doubled. 
If this isn’t possible, then protect 


the wall with transite or asbestos 
board that is 12 inches wider and 
higher than the stove. The insula- 
tion boards should be mounted on 
two-inch standoffs from the wall, 
leaving a four-inch gap at the floor 
for air circulation. 

Sheet iron stoves in which the fire 
burns directly on the bottom should 
contain two inches of sand. 
Where stovepipes run through 
walls, vented thimbles should be 
used. Stovepipes should be kept as 
short as possible. E] 


The Lawn Expert 


Yamamolo ¢ Jons 


SPECIALIZING IN FOLIAGE PLANTS 


DRIED MATERIALS 
FOR ARRANGEMENTS 


e ponsaie giftwarese pottery « 

e fruits and vegetables e oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


High Level Service at Low Level Prices 


e Lawn Seed 

e Fertilizers 

e Weed Control 

e Soil Conditioners 
e Mulches 

e Hand Tools 


THE 


WIN Die 


196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11 — 5 


RUSSELL GARDENS 


GROWER of 
Rare plants 


600 NEW ROAD 
CHURCHVILLE, PA. 


215-322-4799 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 
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In Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


= Finally, 

g a discount 
men’s store 
with taste, 

P imagination 

I and quality. 

w Discounts 

on 

quality 

men’s wear 
ranging from 
30% to 50% 
off 
manufacturers 


suggested 
retail. 


Pinch Penny & 


NEW LOCATION 

4161 Swamp Rd. 

(at Cross Keys jct. 313 & 611) 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-4598 

Hours: Fri. 9 pm. 
Monday - Saturday 
10:00 - 5:30 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN 
(2nd of a 2-part series) 


In the August issue of PANORAMA 
we discussed the recent progress made 
by Worcester in vying with Chelsea for 
the top priority of collectors of English 
porcelains. As I see it there are three 
problems confronting the collector. 
First, to identify correctly the example 
as Worcester and not of some other 
factory. Secondly, to determine 
whether it is original to the period and 
not a later copy, or so-called fake. 
Third, to place a realistic dollar value 
upon it. 

To reduce the risk of making an 
unwise selection I suggest using the 
following guidelines or criteria for First 
Period Worcester: 

1. The body is of soft paste porcelain. 

2. Under a magnifying glass, the 
glaze exhibits minute bubbling. 

3. When the piece is held up to the 
light a transparent green tone shows. 

4. The glaze on the underside of the 
base or foot recedes from the rim, ex- 
posing a ring or irregularities of un- 
glazed body. 

5. The colors of the decoration or 
painting are brilliant and strong. 

6. If Chinese figures are included in 
the decoration they are portrayed with 
fingers appearing like talons. 

7. In the salmon scale pattern, the 
scales are freely or loosely painted. The 
scale borders are indistinct and blurry, 
giving an uneven appearance. 

8. If gold is used it is done so with 
extreme skill. This cannot be over- 
stressed. It is generally honey-toned, 
mellow and heavy as opposed to brassy 
and thin. 

9. If the crescent mark is used, the 
crescent is open rather than closed or 
filled in. 

These guidelines represent a con- 
sensus of researchers. However, it 


must be pointed out that there are con- 
flicts over the validity of some of these 
criteria. Some experts take issue with 
any absoluteism other than taxes and 
death and we even find a few who will 
argue that point! 
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Dr. Wall Worcester, Blue Salmon Scale Plate, 
7” and copy of Dr. Wall Worcester, Blue 
Salmon Scale Vase by Samson, 51⁄2”. 


In the above illustration of the 
salmon scale pattern, I have placed a 
late 19th century vase, a copy, a fake of 
the Dr. Wall period. Behind it is a 
period Dr. Wall plate. The vase was 
probably made by Samson of Paris, a 
factory that specialized during the 
fourth quarter of the 19th century in 
prolifically copying earlier ceramics of 
all factories, English or otherwise. 

1. Itis of hard rather than soft paste. 

2. The glaze does not show bubbling 
when seen under a magnifying glass. 

3. When held to the light the trans- 
parent body shows white, not green. 

4. The glaze does not retreat from 
the rim on the underside of the base. 

5. The colors used are weak, a very 
significant factor. 

6. The scales are painted uniformly, 
mechanically, tightly. They are too dis- 
tinct, with no blurring. 


s 


Photograph by Robert Smith-Felver 


7. The gold decoration, well done, is 
nevertheless thinly rather than heavily 
applied. 

8. The blue square mark, one of the 
many marks used by Worcester, is too 
light and slick to have been painted 
during the original period. 

The saucer, on the other hand, can be 
identified as a Dr. Wall period piece as 
it meets all the criteria. It can be pur- 
chased for about $500.00. At a recent 
show in New Hope, a 9” similar plate 
but with a scalloped rim was offered for 
$750.00. 

The vase should be bought for decor- 
ative purposes only. To attempt to 
justify its inclusion in a serious collec- 
tion would be to undermine the entire 
concept of collectibility. We shall treat 
this topic, that of defining collectibility, 
in some future issue of PANORAMA. 
Interestingly, because of the emerg- 
ence of a cult of collectors of Samson 
wares, the price of the illustrated vase 
is around $175.00. What a sad com- 
mentary on our culture to place so high 
a reward on dishonesty! Under normal 
circumstances one should expect to 
find it priced at about $75.00 for it is 
hand-painted and rather skillfully. 


Worcester Plate from a dinner service made for 
Duke of Clarence, later King William IV, painted 
by John Pennington in 1792. Border is of mazar- 
ine blue with fine gilding and in center in grisaille 
figure of Hope holding an anchor with a ship in 
the background. 93/4’’ diam. Purchased in 1974 
for $195. 


I have tried to stress or focus upon 
the cautious approach to collecting 
Worcester. Seemingly, a more drama- 
tic or effective impact is made by say- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t litter’’ or ‘‘Don’t cross in 
the middle of the block”’ rather than 


‘*Place your trash in the container” or 
‘Cross at the corner.” ‘“‘Don’t’’ im- 
plies a threat and feeds on fear and 
threat. Psychologically it has a stronger 
thrust than saying, ‘“‘Do.” 

If nothing else is to be gleaned from 
my suggestions, it is for the reader to 
buy with caution. Bear in mind that 
nothing is more demoralizing for your 
ego than making an impulsive, unwise 
purchase. Yet nothing is more exhilar- 
ating and rewarding than when the 
search leads to a successful, prudent 
purchase. Happy hunting to you! eit 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES e SERVICE ¢ LEASING 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 


The only shop of its kind in this area 
invites you to visit and judge, what 
we believe to be the finest Early 
American Furniture built. All phases 
of craftsmanship are executed with 
the care and pleasure so necessary 
in the making of “personal” furniture. 


Your choice will be carefully constructed to your precise 


specifications, (at no additional cost), or you may wish to 


choose from our stock. 


OUR PEWTER DIS- 
PLAY WILL EXCITE 
THE MOST DISCRIM- 
INATE OF BUYERS. 


pace 


ROUTE 309, 
MONTGOMERYVILLE, PA. 
(opposite Montgomery Mall) 


368-0914 


10 til 5 Daily 
Fri. til 9 
Closed Sunday 
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Good S 3 
news for “= 
car owners 


AGWAY 
NOW HAS 
UNLEADED 

GAS 


Find out about 
REGULAR 
PREMIUM 
UNLEADED 
Gas Storage conveniently 
located at your home or business. 


AGWAY 
PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF /LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6') 14': 25 OZ. CANS 


PACKING COMPANY, INC 
DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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THE HISTORIC HUNT SCENE 


‘‘The true hunter must possess a 
robust, supple body, be about 20, and 
speak Greek with surpassing ele- 
gance!’’ so stated Xenophon (439-350 
BC). The ancients were wild and fear- 
less hunters, riding their splendid 
horses heavily armed, in a chase that 
rivaled war and had only a few less 
casualties. Their spotted, flop-eared 
dogs with the muzzle of a whippet ran 
in packs to scent out the wild beasts. 
Bears, wild boar, wolves and onagers 
were hunted and it took a brave and 
skillful man to stay alive for many were 
killed along the way. 

In the British Isles there had been 
hunting since the Norman Conquest in 
1066 but the quarry was more likely to 
be elk or stag or hare than fox. In 1787 
the Duke of Beaufort set out for a 
leisurely hunt on his vast estate. His 
hounds started a fox, then lost him as 
he took to the open country and the 
hedges along the fields. The duke pur- 
sued him and enjoyed the contest so 
much that he decided from that day on 
he would hunt only foxes. 

The great landlords realized that 
hunting the fox provided better sport 


than that of any other animal. He could 
run harder and longer than the hare, 
his scent was not as strong as a deer, 
and he was craftier than either one. The 
lords sharpened up their riding and 
experimented with new styles and a 
change of seats for the long rides over 
difficult terrain and the leaping of 
fences and ditches. Foxhunting was the 
most flourishing sport of England’s 
aristocrats and members of the royal 
family. ‘‘Why I would willingly ex- 
change a flock of my fattest sheep for a 
similar number of foxes,” exclaimed 
the great Duke of Buckingham. 

Magnificent establishments were set 
up to hunt fox over large areas, so 
lavish that even the great landlords 
found them impossible to maintain. 
The Industrial Revolution saved the 
day by bringing in new gentry who 
could afford to hunt and started sub- 
scription packs to pay the bills. 

The English sport of fox hunting 
came to America with Lord Fairfax in 
1746. He brought his English hounds 
and, judging from contemporary 
prints, they were a ‘‘vari-colored, un- 
level lot, presenting a rather sorry 


appearance ‘on the flags.’ °’ Lord Fair- 
fax was the first Master of Hounds in 
America — the first man of record who 
kept a regular establishment for hunt- 
ing. George Washington, who had 
done some of the surveying of the vast 
Fairfax property, was also an avid 
hunter. 

These hunt scenes of early America 
are sometimes pictured in a dramatic 
way — the noble lord galloping over 
broad fields, blowing his horn, jumping 
big stone walls, followed closely by 
gorgeously-turned-out colonials on 
prancing chargers. In reality there was 
little color and sound. The early hunts 
were almost silent as they followed 
single file through paths carved into the 
dark, primeval forest. Even the baying 
of the English hounds was soon lost in 
the thick tangle and often a huntsman 
lost track of his hounds and didn’t know 
whether they caught anything or not. 
‘‘Catched nothing that I know of,” 
noted George Washington in his hunt- 
ing journal. 

George Washington wore no special 
uniform for hunting — just the usual 
clothes of a gentleman when mounted 
and he could leap no great walls on his 
charger for the boundaries of the 
5,000,000 acres of Fairfax land were not 
fenced and no walls had been built. 
Only an occasional log could be jumped 
and a small run made through the 
swamp grass and broom sedge of the 
savannahs along a river bottom. 

The fox they pursued was a gray fox 
which ran in devious circles and 
seemed to pad along on tip-toe like a 
cat and might even end up climbing a 
tree. Foxes were not always the quarry 
. . . ‘‘Found both a Bear and a Fox, but 
got neither,’’ wrote George Washing- 
ton in his journal. Another note: ‘‘Went 
a Hunting . . . catched a Rakoon but 
never found a Fox.’’ He mentions that 
he ‘‘Joined some dogs that were self 
hunting,” showing how the hounds not 
only got off from the Master, but 
enjoyed their own sport. 

The Fairfax and Mount Vernon 
hunts were private, of course; for 
their own pleasure. The first organized 
hunt club was the Gloucester Fox Hunt- 
ing Club, formed by the Philadelphia 
gentlemen in 1766. They kept their 
pack on the banks of the Delaware 


River, and it was said to contain ‘‘the 
best English blood.’’ 

The gray fox of America was not as 
game and plucky an antagonist as the 
English red fox. Tradition has it that a 
group of landowners in Eastern Mary- 
land, deploring this fact, persuaded the 
owner of a tobacco schooner which 
made frequent trips to Liverpool, to 
bring back eight brace of red foxes. The 
story goes on to say that in the hard 
winter of 1779-80 the Chesapeake was 
frozen and the imported foxes migrated 
across the ice to Virginia. The official 
view of the Museum of Natural History 
in New York is to deny this pleasant tale 
and tell us that the red fox is indigenous 
to North America. It is still less plenti- 
ful than in England, so there is less 
pressure from the farmers for the 
control of foxes. Most Masters prefer to 
have the fox go to ground and be pre- 
served for another day. 

The American hounds have been 
bred to have longer legs and feet more 
suitable for the harder terrain. They 
have developed extra good noses and a 
tremendous cry. Since a hunter is as 


good as his hounds, the careful selec- 
tion, breeding, care and hunting of 
them is all-important. 

The hunter (the horse) is usually a 
thoroughbred or part thoroughbred in 
America. A heavier horse is hunted in 
England because of the boggy ground. 
‘You chaps hunt on top of the ground 
and we hunt in it,” explained an 
English visitor after inspecting the 
‘lovely weeds’’ as he called the stable 
of clean-bred hunters of his American 
friend. 

There isa revived interest in hunting 
all over the United States. The enthusi- 
astic hunter may enjoy the social part of 
hunting, or the jumping of fences, or 
the best reason for the true hunting 
person . . . to watch the hounds work 
and thrill to the sound of them in full 
cry. As Jorrocks put it: ‘‘All time is lost 
wot is not spent in unting.” E 


United Way 
OF BUCKS COUNTY 


THANKS 
FOR GIVING! 


WE CUT PRICES ON 
EVERY MISSES 
& JUNIOR FASHION 


all famous brand names 


first quality merchandise only 
new fall arrivals daily 


FASPMONS 


BANKAMERICARD master charge 


LANSDALE SHOPPING CENTER 
W. MAIN ST. & OAK BLVD. 
LANSDALE, PA. 19446 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 

Sat. 9:30-6:00; Sun. 12:00-5:00 
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CONTINENTAL 


KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 
Hors d’oeuvres e Crepes e Entrees 
Desserts e Salads e Soups + Appetizers 
Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 


WEAVE ONE 


805 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
215-887-8433 


HOURS: 
MON. TUES. THURS. SAT. 
10-5 
WED. & FRI. 
11-9 


Yarns, Wools, Cottons, 
Linen, Weaving Classes, 
Looms, Books, 
Spinning, Fiber Gallery . . 


CASH IN ... 


become a PANORAMA outlet. 
For details call 215: 348-9505. 
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by Barbara Ryalls 


: Savory Stewpot 


LAST BUT HARDLY LEAST... 


‘‘Sweets with sweets war not, joy 
delights in joy.” Was Shakespeare 
thinking of desserts when he wrote 
those lines? Perhaps not, but they do 
speak to me of the love affair that we all 
seem to have with the meal’s final 
course. 

Is there a mouth alive that does not 
become excited at the words ‘‘hot 
fudge’’ or ‘“‘lemon meringue’’ or 
‘“strawberry shortcake’’ or ‘‘apple 
pie’’? If a meal is less than satisfactory 
(and we all produce flops occasionally), 
I forge ahead in the hopes that dessert 
will compensate for the disaster. 

Pies, puddings, tortes, bavarians, 
cakes, creams, mousses, crepes — the 
list is endless. But a good point at which 
to start is with fresh fruits. So this 
month let me share with you some of 
our favorite fruit desserts. 

An old standby is the bowl of fruit, 
piled with grapes, bananas, apples, 
pears — whatever you prefer. To turn it 
into company fare, put out a board of 
cheese. The nuttiness of Jarlsberg, the 
creaminess of Bel Paese, and the tang 
of Chiberta all are perfect foils for fruit. 
Adda lightly-sweetened cookie such as 
shortbreads or almond bars, and pull it 
all together with a slightly-sweet white 
wine such as a Rhine or Moselle 
variety. What a splendid way to end a 
meal and linger over conversation! 

The following recipe seems too 
simple to be elegant, but elegant it is. 
Use only fresh limes, otherwise don’t 
bother making it. And this can be made 
early in the day — always a plus. 


FRESH FRUIT IN LIME SAUCE 


1/2 c. fresh lime juice 

1/3 c. sugar 

1/8 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

3 c. mixed fresh fruit, diced 


Prepare the fruit and place in a bowl. 
Combine sugar, lime juice, salt and 
vanilla and pour over fruit. Mix well. 
Cover and let chill two or three hours. 
Serves 6. A plate of cookies or sliced 
pound cake make a nice accompani- 
ment. 

Everyone has his own crisp recipe — 
should I be any different? This has been 
passed on by my mother-in-law and is 
simply delicious. 


Ve. N 
OMA 


AS AAS 


APPLE CRISP 

6-7 medium apples, cored, pared, and sliced 
1 tsp. cinnamon 

4 Tbsp. water 

1 c. sugar 

3/4 c. flour 

7 Tbsp. oleo 


Put sliced apples in a buttered pan. 
Sprinkle with cinnamon and water. Mix 
other ingredients together until 
crumbly — the hands work best for this 
job. Sprinkle solidly over the top of the 
apples. Bake at 375° for 30 minutes. 
Serves 4. 


a ii 
A couple of variations: Sifax S 
Oatmeal Crisp: Reduce the flour by 
1/4 c. and add 1/2 c. of dry oatmeal. 
Use 1/2c. brown sugar and 1/2c. white 
sugar. Blend per above instructions. 
Rhubarb Crisp: Cut rhubarb into 1” 
pieces to measure 3 cups. Put in 
buttered baking dish, sprinkle with 1 
Tbsp. water, 1 Tbsp. flour and 1/2 c. 
sugar. Cover with crisp topping and 
bake at 375° for 45 minutes. 


eer oF een 


—— 3 ‚d l 


A very showy and scrumptious des- 
sert comes from Brennan’s (famed for 
their brunches) in New Orleans. 


BANANAS FOSTER 


1/2 c. firmly packed brown sugar 
1/4c. oleo 

4 ripe bananas, peeled and quartered 
dash of cinnamon 

1/2 c. light rum 

1/4 c. banana liqueur 


vanilla ice cream 4 


— 


Melt brown sugar and oleo in chafing 
dish or skillet, stirring often. Add 
bananas and saute just until soft. 
Sprinkle cinnamon over. Heat rum and 
liqueur in small saucepan. Pour over 
bananas, but do not stir into sauce. 
Carefully light liqueur and keep spoon- 
ing sauce over bananas until flames 
die. Scoop ice cream into 4 large 
dessert dishes and spoon bananas and 
sauce over. Serve immediately. 


It's Always 
The Right 
Time T0 saat 
At 
Trevose 
federal 
Savings 


‘Trevose 


Federal 


Savings 


If there is one fruit that ranks way 
down on my list, it is the pear. What can 
I tell you? We all have our idiosync- 
racies. But pears won me over as a 
dessert favorite when Helene Vander- 
burgh first served me 


RED BLUSH PEARS 


1 6 oz. pkg. strawberry gelatin 

1 c. boiling water 

22” cinnamon sticks 

2 whole cloves 

2 tsp. rum flavoring 

1/4 tsp. red food coloring (optional) 
6 medium pears, with stems, pared 
whipped cream 


Heat oven to 375°. In a 2-quart dish, 
combine gelatin, boiling water, spices, 
rum extract and food coloring. Stand 
pears in hot mixture. Cover and bake, 
basting frequently with the syrup, 

(Continued on page 64) 


LEONARD'S 
JEWELRY 


W atches 
Diamonds 
Silverware 


Old and New Jewelry 
Expertly Redesigned 


Quality Watch Repairing 


Mon. — Thurs. 9:15-5:15 
Fri. 9:15-9:00 
Sat. 9:15-4:30 


130 W. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-5049 


Leonard Myers 


WHERE YOU SAVE 


DOES 


MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


17 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
WITH 7 CONVENIENT OFFICES IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., Morrisville 2084 Street Road, Cornwells Heights 


Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 735 Davisville Road, Southampton 


Old Street & Brownsville Road, Trevose 6 South Sycamore Street, Newtown 


4870 York Road, Buckingham 
Mrs. Marie S. Lee, Mgr. — 794-8801 
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FAMOUS LABEL 
TENNIS APPAREL AT 


Disco unt Prices 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


128 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Mildred White 
348-1244 


Daily 10-5 [Bac] 


Thinking about a 
WINDJAMMER 
“BAREFOOT” Cruise? 


Ask ANDREA ... 


She knows — 
she’s been there! 


536-0766 


WORLD HORIZONS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
ROUTE 309 
North of Trainer's 
Quakertown 


WATERCOLORS 
OILS — PRINTS 
CUSTOM FRAMING 
POTTERY 


crossing gallery 
rt. 532 e washington crossing, pa. 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


493-6784 
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MOTOR HOME NITTY-GRITTY 


This article is a postscript to the 
letters we wrote from the campgrounds 
of North America to our friends back 
home. Our publisher was most encour- 
aging during our nine-month journey 
and printed them so that PANO- 
RAMA’S readers might be either 
tempted to follow our course or be so 
disillusioned as to foreswear all travel. 
The following comments are now 
offered in the hope that your final judg- 
ment might be exercised with a knowl- 
edge of the practical side of such an 
endeavor. 

One does not usually embark on such 
a foray in a carefree manner, but in our 
case we were completely inexperienced 
in camping and chose to remain so. We 
feared that to try it might raise such 
questions that the entire venture might 
be aborted. We decided that all those 
R.V.’ers crowding the highways 
couldn’t all be crazy, and somehow we 
would manage it as well. And so we 
did! 

The first requirement was to insure 
tranquillity on the Home Front. The 
local colleges proved to be a good 
source of housesitters. Our timetable 
matched the school year, and a newly- 
appointed Assistant Professor, recently 
arrived to fill a teaching position not yet 
tenured, was quite agreeable to keep 
house for us in our absence. What a joy 
not to worry about plants, pipes and 
pets! If we can entrust our children to 
the universities, certainly our material 
possessions could be equally well cared 
for. 

The acquisition of a home away from 
home was to prove more difficult. 
Travel trailer vs. Motor Home can be a 
tortured decision. There are advan- 
tages to each, but the prospect of being 
obliged to purchase both trailer and 
trailee, since our personal cars were 
compact size unsuitable for hauling, 


pointed us toward the Motor Home, 
which for us was the right choice. This 
vehicle handles with ease — power 
steering, automatic transmission, 
cruise control, vistadome seating, and 
accessibility to snacks, snoozing, and 
soap make the highway part of the 
vacation a delight. Moreover, the pros- 
pect of more than 150 campsites with no 
need for trailer manipulations in re- 
verse, or repeated couplings and un- 
couplings, proved equally enticing. 

But, all is not a bed of roses. The 
Motor Home is costly — prices range 
from $15,000 to $35,000 — but for- 
tunately the least expensive enjoys all 
the necessities and conveniences, since 
most of the additional cost relates to 
fiberglass exteriors, and special engi- 
neering which often requires special 
engineers for servicing! The deprecia- 
tion is the least on the lower-priced 
models, so we opted for an economy 
vehicle of gargantuan proportion (28 
ft.) so we would require no conversions 
for sleeping or dining. We did, how- 
ever, invest in inner-spring mattresses 
for our bunks so that back muscles 
would not rebel after too many nights 
on £” of foam over plywood. Our only 
bedtime chores were to roll back the 
covers and hop in. 

We wish that maintenance of plumb- 
ing, electrical circuits, gas lines, gener- 
ator, refrigeration, air-conditioning, 
heating, cooking and truck-sized motor 
were as simple. R.V.’s are built from 
Rube Goldberg plans which, for many 
brands, are closely-held secrets. One is 
given a one-year warranty, but this can 
be difficult to exercise in out-of-the-way 
locations. Despite two shakedown 
weekends, we were still subject to 
inconveniences of varying degree, with 
not too much cooperation or wisdom 
from dealers unfamiliar with our model. 
If you buy one, insist on service man- 


uals for the vehicle itself (they will 
usually give manuals for the appliances 
only), and be prepared to make frantic 
calls to the factory. Relations with 
strange dealerships, both R.V. and 
Dodge, can be a hassle. We found a 
particularly recalcitrant Dodge agency 
in Asheville, N.C. and a cooperative 
but unknowledgeable one in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, but there are some good 
mechanics around and all was not lost 
for want of a left-handed cotter pin. 
A few tips: Don’t always depend on 
elaborate monitoring devices. Watch 
the propane gas level since some camp- 
grounds cannot fill chassis-mounted 
tanks. Don’t let anyone put any screws 
into the roof; some of the main elec- 
trical circuits are too close for comfort. 
Polyester tires can change shape with 
temperature and stress and can give 
you a most disconcerting wobble, 
which seems to indicate loss of your 
underpinnings but fortunately seems to 
be self-correcting. Carburetors can get 
upset by high altitudes and need tuning 
bya master fiddler; and proper throttle 
linkage adjustments will forestall the 


MORNINGS 


Mike Rose 
Music 
6:00-9:45 


MID-DAY 


Tom Calvin 
Music 
10:00-11:00 
12:30-2:30 


Rick Allen 
P Sinatra & 


a Friends 
: 2:30 


Open Forum 
11:00-12:00 


eager Aamco specialist who wants to 
sell you a new automatic transmission 
at 4000 miles. Water lines can freeze up 
and the propane lines as well, so that 
the gas heater so depended upon for 
winter temperatures may also give a 
final gasp. Electric heaters are a boon, 
and a good generator uses very little 
gasoline and will augment an inade- 
quate campground circuit. Get used to 
a bit of nighttime chill and you’ll enjoy 
better health to boot. As scary as all this 
sounds, we did quite well and lost rela- 
tively little time with service stops. 
We did learn to improvise and com- 
promise until we could find appropriate 
help, and some repairs not indispens- 
able to our comfort had to wait until we 
returned to our original dealer at the 
end of the trip — uncomfortably close 
to the expiration of our warranty. A CB 
proved useless. Our 55 mph maximum 
speed, maintained with the help of 
cruise control (an extra worth every 
dollar), made our driving safe and 
pleasant with no fear of radar. (You 
could press to 70 mph on the straight- 
away, but we shudder to think of what 


that does to the life support systems, 
and what a mess would result should 
the unexpected occur.) In remote areas 
the CB range is valueless for help, and 
if the problem is electrical, it is inoper- 
ative anyway. CB’s are for fun and 
games only — on your R.V. you’ll enjoy 
a good FM radio and tapedeck much 
more. 

Campgrounds range from comfort- 
able to elegant with most in the very 
good category. This was the case 
throughout the States, Mexico and 

(Continued on next page) 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
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REED AND STEINBACH 
m Funeral Home 
i Z a š : or mei ¥ 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Is it rock music, classical, 
pop favorites, country & 
| western, beautiful music, 


all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 


AMIRK AN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
KAIMO NETWORK 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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| 
every weekday morning! 


Canada. An up-to-date guide is a ne- 
cessity. The Good Sam volume proved 
invaluable for us. In an emergency, the 
Motor Home is completely self- 
contained and a mall parking lot proves 
adequate. Our average charge in 1975- 
76 was $5.00 a night for a site with full 
hookups for water, electricity and 
sewage. Most have excellent laundry 
and shower facilities, so our stall 
shower proved a great storage area for 
souvenirs, out-of-season clothing, and 
odd-sized items such as a totem pole, a 
straw bandit six feet tall and plump 
Mexican pottery. Our trial weekends 
gave us all the know-how necessary for 
routine hookups, but an extra 25 ft. of 
Heavy-Duty electric cord, 25 ft. of col- 
lapsible non-toxic water hose, and a 
10-ft. extender for the sewer line can 
make life much easier on the odd- 
shaped site. Several 24’’ lengths of 
2’’x6’’ wood planks are a must, since 
one or two wheels must often be 
propped for leveling. You may not mind 
tilting a bit in bed, but a non-function- 
ing refrigerator isa horror — they must 
be level to work properly. Take along a 
small carpenter’s level since the stick- 
on type tend to drift. 

To preserve the peace, use a rigid 
check-list on starting up in the morn- 
ing. The refrigerator door must be 
locked or you will have instant garbage 
in the middle of the kitchen area. The 
TV set must be placed in its appointed 
floor-level niche. Don’t depend on tie- 
downs except for light-weight toaster, 
coffee pot, or cannister which can ride 
securely on counter tops when 
strapped. The elastic bands used for 
bike carriers work nicely. Packing cup- 
boards and shelves tightly is best, with 
alternate placing of bottle and box to 
minimize rattle. 

We traveled two months in Mexico 
and aside from the costly but manda- 
tory Mexican insurance policy and a 
gently-requested gift to the customs 
officer at the border, there were no 
problems. We watched our water 
supply and added a drop of chlorine if 
suspicious, but ‘‘Turista’’ may be due 
to incautious food handlers as often as 
tainted water. Isn’t it lovely to have to 
subsist on native beer which is always 
safe and tasty? The roads are mostly 
adequate, although mountainous, so 


caution is the byword, and a slower 
pace offers better sightseeing anyway. 
Getting through small villages is easier 
with the Motor Home, even a 28-ft. 
one, since station wagon and trailer at 
40 ft. or better can be far more difficult 
to maneuver in tight areas. Gasoline 
was always available, if somewhat 
costly. We frequented the local markets 
and reveled in the array of exotic fruits 
and vegetables. Shrimp and Red 
Snapper were available near the coast 
and chicken and veal were fairly easy to 
find. Bake shops were a joy with their 
tasty rolls and infinite varieties of 
cookies and buns. Food costs on the 
whole were quite low and the camp- 
grounds similarly well-priced. 

Canada was far more costly, particu- 
larly food, but the slower pace of Van- 
couver and Victoria made this more 
bearable, and for us, the introduction to 
the Northwest Indian culture of Totem 
Pole and Potlatch became a highlight of 
our trip. 

During our nine months we covered 
20,000 miles and sadly, our Dodge 440 
engine powering a 28-ft. Pace Arrow 
averaged little more than 6 miles per 
gallon at an average cost of 60¢ a gallon 
(1975-76). (Mexico and Canada are 
more costly and at sea level, nigh test is 
a better performer.) Fortunately, most 
repairs were on warranty, but we still 
managed to spend about $300.00 for 
maintenance and gadgets for vehicle 
and camping. LP gas cost $80.00, 
mostly for cooking. The gas heaters are 
noisy, the heat uneven, and their fuel 
consumption voracious, so we tended 
to rely on a small electric heater, our 
plug-in blankets and fast starts in the 
morning, when the frost on the wind- 
shield and an invigorating chill inside 
made the morning coffee a just reward. 
These costs are more than balanced by 
the savings over plastic motels and 
monotonous golden arches. Local food 
shopping can be fun, and no more 
costly than in the Bucks County area, 
with a decided edge when using the 
peso south of the Rio Grande. 

The joy of camping in clear mountain 
air, or at water’s edge, watched over by 
majestic pines or towering Saguaro 
cactus is worth any inconvenience. So, 
this is really the only way to go! a 

The Radoffs 


ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 40) 


Miller, Doylestown, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. senior sales representa- 
tive, has been elected president of 
Montgomery County Assoc. of Life 
Underwriters. Kingdon W. Swayne, 
senior associate professor, Bucks 
County Community College, heads the 
Education Div. of United Way’s 1978 
campaign. The Pacesetter Div. of the 
Campaign will be headed by Clifford A. 
Crose, division engineer, Phila. Elec- 
tric Co. Donald D. Duvall will now 
manage Gould Inc.’s Fort Washington- 
Chalfont switchgear division. He was 
formerly manager of marketing and 
engineering at the Fort Washington 
facility. PANORAMA MAGAZINE an- 
nounces that Susan Mease of Doyles- 
town is now the Montgomery County 
advertising sales representative. Scott 
Paper Co. (Phila.) has two new direc- 
tors — Claudine B. Malone, associate 
professor of business administration at 
Harvard Business School and Gilbert 
W. Humphrey, chairman of Hanna 
Mining Co. Fred B. Williamson IV, 
Solebury, Pa., is now assistant vice 
president of Goodall Rubber Co., 
Trenton. Four faculty members of West 
Chester State College received Dis- 
tinguished Faculty Awards — local 
level: Dr. Irene G. Shur, associate pro- 
fessor of history for Excellence in 
Teaching — a $2500 prize and she has 
been named acommonwealth Teaching 
Fellow; Robert E. Bytnar, instructor of 
speech communication and theatre, 
Andrew E. Dinniman, associate pro- 
fessor of history and human relation 
education, and Dr. Russell L. Sturze- 
becker, professor of health and physi- 
cal education, received awards for ex- 
ceptional academic service. Dr. Shur is 
now eligible to be considered for one of 
ten Distinguished Teaching Chairs at 
the state level; the others are eligible 
for eight Distinguished Academic 
Service Awards. 
BUSINESS NEWS 

The administration’s chief econo- 
mist, Charles Schultze, predicts the 
economy will grow at an annual rate of 
5% in the second half of 1977 with 
unemployment below 63⁄4 percent by 
end of year . . . 7-Eleven Stores want to 


raise 4 million dollars between now and 
Labor Day in their fight against Mus- 
cular Dystrophy. The local Mid- 
Atlantic Division goal is $500,000 . . . 
Pennsylvania is one of very few states 
requiring intrastate health certificates 
for sale and show of all cattle and 
calves. The seller is responsible to pro- 
vide purchaser with a certificate, 
issued when an accredited vet signs a 
statement that the animal has been 
examined and found clear of contagi- 
ous, infectious or parasitic disease. 
‘‘New additions to a herd should be 
kept separate from the herd for 30 days 
and then retested,’’ according to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Kent D. Shelhamer 
. . . The Wall Street Journal reports that 
only 25 to 27 percent of overdue bills 
given to professional collectors are ever 
collected. More than $1 billion in 
unpaid bills is left by the 36 million 
families who change residences each 
year . . . an interesting statistic from 
7-Eleven says 70 percent of its cus- 
tomers are male and nearly half in the 
25-49 age bracket . . . Small Business 
Administration disbursed a record- 
breaking $4,728,300 in loans during the 
month of June . . . Dept. of Agriculture 
Bureau of Rural Affairs has been 
awarded $1.6 million CETA funds 
(Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act) to be used to employ 
economically disadvantaged persons 
for purpose of rehabilitating substand- 
ard rural housing in 8 counties: Potter, 
Tioga, Pike, Sullivan, Columbia, 
Mifflin, Juniata and Wayne. . . Austin 
Nichols & Co. will now make a unique 
new liqueur — Wild Turkey Liqueur — 
to be bottled only by their Lawrence- 
burg, Kentucky distillery from reserved 
Wild Turkey Bourbon stock . . . White 
collar pay rose 7.1 percent in the year 
ended last March, according to a Labor 
Dept. survey . . . 700 food establish- 
ments in the Johnstown flood area were 
affected, requiring inspections by the 
Bureau of Foods & Chemistry, with a 
total of $1,311,000 worth of food de- 
stroyed at local landfills. 
CHAMBER NOTES 

Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce’s History and Arts Committee 
plans a ‘‘Celebrate the Arts’’ week 
Sept. 30 through October 9. Fonthill 
will be the scene of a kick-off dinner 


catered by Walter Conti. There are a 
variety of events throughout the week, 
everything from the Selma Burke 
dancers; marionette show, sculpture 
and art exhibits; tour of artists studios, 
the Pearl Buck Foundation and 
climaxed with a Costume Ball Oct. 8 at 
Mercer Museum. (For further details, 
see the feature article elsewhere in this 
issue.) Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce is officially sponsoring the Youth 
Employment Service (Y.E.S., estab- 
lished in 1970 as a volunteer organiza- 
tion). The county has approved their 
request for eligibility under the Man- 
power program. Eventually, the Cham- 
ber will assist those youths ready for 
steady employment in the techniques 
of job hunting. Pennridge Chamber of 
Commerce’s award winners are: Out- 
standing Citizen for 1977, Carleton 
Baum, publisher and president of 
Perkasie News-Herald; the Youth Citi- 
zen Award went to Donna Ditty and 
Kevin Fretz, Pennridge High School 
seniors; and the Good Neighbor Award 
to Grandview Hospital, Sellersville, 
accepted by Mrs. Dorothy B. Gehres. i 


POOL ee 


WINTERIZING 
SUPPLIES 


Swimming Pool Equipment 
and Supplies 


Duke 


SWIMMING POOL 
SERVICE INC. 


Authorized Anthony Pool 
Service Dealer 
WARMINSTER 
208 W. Street Road 
672-4010 


NORRISTOWN 
213 W. Germantown Pike 
277-4517 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 
offered by 
Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 


ed 
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ca 
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Ž ANDIRON 
INN 


Luncheons l 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 
Late snack menu 
served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 
Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 
Route 202 
Centre Square, Pa. 


Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


DINNER SPECIALS 
NITELY 
Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 847-2464 for reservations 
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RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Hotel Tremont in the center of Lansdale provides 
one of the area's finest and elegant dining 
pleasures. Marcel has been serving excellent 
food at this same location for over thirty years 

The three dining rooms are decorated in the 
contemporary style but are warm with an inti- 
mate atmosphere. The restaurant also provides 
Banquet facilities with seating up to one hundred 
people 

Before and after dinner enjoy cocktails in the 
L`Aquarius Lounge where Frank Bartholomew is 
featured at the piano Wednesday evening. joined 
by Shelia Carter. vocalist, Friday and Saturday 
nights 

Marcel. the talented chef. who shares his 
Gallic humor with his guests. has earned a wide 
reputation for his varied French cuisine, with a 
continental flair. An extensive wine list comple- 
ments your meal 

Reservations are requested Friday and Satur- 
day. Closed Sunday 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall) 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities 


Alvino’s, 2088 Street Rd.. Bensalem Plaza. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. Fine Italian-American 
cuisine served in a beautiful Victorian decor. Two 
fireplaces. Tiffany lamps & a fine collection of 
antiques. old photographs & books make this a 
special place for a special meal. Enjoy the bounti- 
ful salad bar & one of our delicious entrees which 
include such items as Prime Rib, Lobster Tail. 
Veal Parmegian & Lobster Fettucine. Live music 
for your listening & dancing pleasure every Wed. 
through Sat. Facilities are available for small 
parties & banquets for up to 125 people. A private 
key club is offered to the business person for 
luncheon & business meetings. Open seven days 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Serving fine French Cuisine 
Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs, 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 


Catering for All Occasions 

Monday -Friday 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. ¢ Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 © 536-3499 


CELEBRATING OUR 100th YEAR! 


Restaurant - Hotel 
Rtes. 29 & 73 
Schwenksville, Pa. 


Fine Country Dining in a 
Rustic Hillside Setting 


Serving 7 Days 11 A.M. - 2 A.M. 


Top Entertainment Nightly 


For Reservations & Information call 287-8510 


a week. Credit cards are accepted. Phone 
639-7077 for reservations. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 


(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


(OL) s 
J Rp 


a O 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 


= po gt Fe 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


RESTAURANT 
fo A, Nee, 
< a 3 Thurs., Fri. 

= 11:00 to 2:30 
ai in? E 5:00 to 8:00 
aS zg _] Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Tag <a s~ Sunday Dinners 
S. snti] 2: 30to 7:30 
Closed Monday 
Route 263,Buckingham 794-7959 
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vino’s Restaurant 


Italian & American Cuisine 
— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 


I 


2 ace, 


BREAKFAST 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 
11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 


IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m. 


968-3875 
LUNCHEON e« DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


RELAX 


AT THE LEOPARD’S 


SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 


Come and 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. fgs 

Sit back and fi 

enjoy all you +4 

can eat at our 

fabulous 

Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Join us anytime 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m 


3.95 adults 2.8° children under 12 


3499 Street Road ¢ Cornwell Heights, Pa A 


Phone (215) 638-1500 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Im 


Elegant Dining in 


an old country 
setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7885 
Closed Monday 
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Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. Happy 
Hour daily from 4 -6 p.m. Piano music Fri. & Sat. 
8 - 12 p.m. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


eeel Sella Ineaz 


Levittown Shopping Center 


å Levittown, Pa. Lean, 
in esam! i "in 
StoP jo t0 S Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. z te Com, 
z 
say 4° Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. Mien? 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 


Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m.- 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 


945-4977 945-4277 


Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 8a.m. toll p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 
Now featuring daily weekend specials. Late nite 
snacks. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 


785-6584 


Historic 


LAVENDER HALL 


LUNCH 


c 1707 


Tuesday — Friday 


DINNER 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 


Sat. 


5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


Sun. 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


Banquet Facilities 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 
setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Daily Gourmet Specials. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn,. Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 


Closed Mondays 


gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? 
Closed Sundays. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 


Wed.. Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


Weldon House, Rt. 29, Schwenksville, Pa. 
287-8510. Enjoy country dining in a rustic hillside 
setting. Featuring unique appetizers, omelettes 
& full-course dinners. Veal, steak & seafood 
specials daily. Complement meals with wines, 


spirits & draft beers. Live entertainment nightly. 
(BAC. MC) 


MAKE YOUR NEXT STOP 


ederach Station 


ffering the Finest in Food and Spirits 


Dancing 
Fri. & Sat. 
Evenings 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad Car 


Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 
Sunday 
Brunch 11:00—2:00 
Dinner 3:00—8:00 


Route 113, Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


© since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 
Mon. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Closed Sundays 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 
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$ BRISTOL, PA. 
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U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike 
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iw CSAIF PETIA ORIO DI A DALIT SHAR CCROESOOCIRAGE. 
Lake House 
2 Inn 
OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAY 
Reservations Suggested 
257-9954 


Your Host — Ron DuBree 


en, 


ASSVARABASVASSAQAVAs eee: 
GDN SAS MISA ETAP! SLIDI XIT 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


SWIM 12 MONTHS A YEAR 
IN “YOUR OWN “POOL 


(WITH A SUN/FUN “POOL‘ENGLOSURE 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Jim Dalton Garden‘House Co. 


906 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111, (215) 342-9804 
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CELEBRATE THE ARTS 
(Continued from page 24) 


ments during Celebrate the Arts! 

Bucks County has always had groups 
of people interested in putting on plays 
and musicals. There are always young- 
sters with their eyes fixed on the stars 
of television, movie screens and the 
theatre stage. The Bucks County Play- 
house in New Hope is a state theatre. 
The Town and Country Players of 
Doylestown have had 30 seasons, with 
20 years owning their own theatre and 
parking area on York Road south of 
Buckingham. It is a very intimate play- 
house with the audience sitting close to 
the stage where every word can be 
heard and every movement seen. 

There is a green room for between 
acts and after the show get-togethers 
for the cast and friends, bubbling over 
with the success of the play. 

As the Town and Country Players’ 
contribution to the Celebration, the 
tickets for Tuesday evening, October 4, 
will be at half price for ‘‘Sweet Bird of 
Youth.’’ Reservations can be made by 
calling (215) 794-7874, an answering 


service. Theatregoers will surely take 
advantage of the Town and Country 
Players’ generosity. 

As a further attraction, Madeline 
Smith of the Doylestown Art League is 
making arrangements for an art exhibi- 
tion throughout the theatre, including 
sculpture as well as paintings. 

One of the more spectacular events 
of the Celebration will be the Contem- 
porary Sculpture Exhibition, to open on 
Monday, October 3, with a reception 
from 4 to 7 p.m., on the grounds of 
Fonthill and the Moravian Tile Works. 
This is a ‘‘first’’ for Doylestown and it is 
hoped to make it an annual event. It will 
certainly attract many camera fans, and 
it will be there for at least five days. 

It takes a busy person to get a job 
done, so Donald Davis and Michael 
Stumpf called on Dr. Selma Burke, 
internationally-known sculptor, with 
home and studio in New Hope and an 
art center in Pittsburgh. Sixteen years 
ago she transformed a barn into a house 
and studio open to light and air, 
furnished as only an art lover can 
furnish a living place. She is working on’ 
a well-endowed project, but she found 


time to contact sculptors, some with 
known powers of creativity such as 
Rudy, Montgomery, Darrow, Wexler, 
Barger, Papashvily, and others not so 
well-known but with deep potential. 
There will be 50 pieces in all, the work 
of at least 28 men and women. 

The Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce will be host at the reception with 
a tempting array of wines and cheeses. 

Dr. Burke is also arranging for the 
Selma Burke Dance Troupe to come 
from Pittsburgh. Local people will 
recall their performance at the New 
Hope Playhouse last May which kept 
the audiences entranced. 

It is, of course, pretty difficult to 
bring our many writers into the Cele- 
bration. Their individual output annu- 
ally is relatively meager compared to 
what an artist can do with a lively brush 
and a handful of watercolors or oils. An 
exhibition of a handful of books would 
hardly draw a crowd. However, Bucks 
County Free Library’s Margaret 
Triplett has in the past managed to 
corral a lusty total of 44 writers for 11 
Book and Author luncheons; this year 
she has Michael Berenstain, Carolyn 
Boyce Johnes, and Ralph Keyes, witha 
fourth to be named later. 

It is taking one’s life in one’s hands 
even to mention the date, Thursday, 
October 6, at 12:30 p.m. There is 
always an immediate rush to make 
reservations and the list is closed in the 
twinkling of an eye! If you can’t 
manage to get in, you can drive by Tom 
Moore’s, the charming restaurant on a 
pond where there is a sparkling tree 
with tiny lights instead of leaves, and 
‘‘eat your heart out.’’ You will at least 
know that four Bucks County writers 
are being guests of honor, with much 
applause at the finely-tuned phrases 
which drop from their lips. 

The libraries are doing their share to 
bring the arts to everyone’s attention. 
The Melinda Cox Free Library will have 
family films every evening and James 
Groody will have a one-man show for all 
of September and October at the Bucks 
County Free Library. Mr. Groody is 
heading up the newly-formed Arts 
Alliance. 

On August 3, Earl Mohn of Doyles- 
town was officially proclaimed Poet 
Laureate of Bucks County. This was 


brought about at the suggestion of the 
Bucks County Council on the Arts. The 
New Hope City Spirit, which has been 
creating a storm of activity in the arts 
this summer, is planning to have some 
local poets read at the various planned 
events. There will also be a workshop 
for would-be poets. 

As in all affairs of this type, there 
should be something for everybody. 
For the print collectors, David Frame 
has made a commemorative print in a 
limited edition, in two sizes. It is five- 
colored, silver-screened and handsome 
enough to grace a favored place in 
anyone’s collection. 

For music lovers, the Bucks County 
Symphony Orchestra will perform in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Doyles- 
town, on Sunday, October 2 at 2 p.m. 
After the music, tea and cakes will be 
served by the ladies of the church. The 
Delaware Valley Youth Orchestra will 
also perform, probably on October 7 at 
Central Bucks East, but this will be con- 
firmed later. 

All of these plans were made official 
on August 24, when Mayor Vincent 
Gorman of Doylestown issued a procla- 
mation declaring the period from Fri- 
day, September 30 through Sunday, 
October 9, as ‘‘Celebrate the Arts” 
week. This ceremony took place in the 
presence of Francis Galinski, President 
of Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce, and members, with County 
Commissioners George Metzger, C. 
Roger Bowers, and Joseph F. Catania. 
Mr. Galinski presented the commis- 
sioners with one of David Frame’s 
prints to be hung in the Courthouse. 

There are several happenings still in 
the planning stage and they will come 
bobbing up here and there throughout 
the Central Bucks area. For instance, 
during the lunch hour there is likely to 
be dancing, music, singing, a poet 
reading his own poems on the lawn at 
the Courthouse. Puppets may also 
make their appearance to ‘‘make be- 
lieve’ for the people munching on 
sandwiches and drinking sodas. 

Whatever happens, when the sun 
goes down on Sunday, October 9, 
Bucks Countians will know more about 
what is happening in the arts in their 
own ‘‘backyard’’ than ever before — 
andhavehadagrandtime,toboot! W 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


September 1-30 — SENIOR CITIZENS MONTH at the Franklin 
Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. All golden 
agers 60 or over admitted to Museum at reduced rate of 
$1.00. Clubs are invited to make reservations for a visit and 
a free live science show on weekdays at 11:30 a.m. Call 
215:448-1201 for reservations (for groups of 20 or more.) 


September 2 — WALKING TOUR OF COLONIAL BRISTOL 
sponsored by the Radcliffe Cultural & Historical Founda- 
tion. Tour begins at the Mill St. Wharf in Bristol Borough at 
7 p.m. Stops at 33 sites of historic interest and is free to the 
public. For more information call 215:788-7891 or 788-2933. 


September 3 — 25TH ANNIVERSARY PARADE celebrating 
Levittown’s anniversary ‘‘Levitt-Fest.’’ 4 p.m. starting at 
the LPRA Building, traveling down Levittown Parkway to 
Mill Creek Parkway to Haines Road. Information contact 
Arthur Gillespie, parade director at 215:943-3112. 


September 3, 4, 5, 10, 11 — POLISH FESTIVAL AT OUR LADY 
OF CZESTOCHOWA NATIONAL SHRINE, Ferry Rd., 
Doylestown, Pa. Noon to 10 p.m. Sponsored by Society of 
Shrine Volunteers with folk dances, foods and delicacies, 
rides and Polka bands. No admission. For information call 
Marion Ozimina at 215:345-0600. 


September 9, 10, 23, 24 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS 
demonstration and teaching at the Spinning & Weaving 
House, Rt. 32 and 532, Washington Crossing State Park. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For information call 215:493-4076. 


September 10 — MS. UNITED WAY OF BUCKS COUNTY 
CONTEST, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. For infor- 
mation contact Matti Myers, United Way of Bucks County, 
at 215:949-1660. 


September 10 — BUCKS COUNTY SCOTTISH FAIR, First 
Highland Watch. Rt. 611 north to Rolling Hills Road. 
10 a.m, to 6 p.m. $2.50 per person. Bag pipe bands, Scottish 
foods. 


September 10 — HOXIE’S GREAT AMERICAN CIRCUS spon- 
sored by Bucks County Council on Alcoholism. Core Creek 
Park, Newtown, Pa. 2 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. Tickets: Advance 
sale, $2.50 adults, $1.50 children. At the gate: $3.00 adults, 
$2.00 children. Information 215:345-6644. 


September 10, 11 — FLOWER SHOW sponsored by the 
Tohickon Garden Club, Ralph Stover Barn (Tinicum County 
Park), River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Sat. 1 to 5 p.m., Sun. Noon 
to 5 p.m. Artistic & Horticulture show under jurisdiction of 
Pa. Federation of Garden Clubs. Theme ‘‘My Favorite 
Room.” Information 215:294-9485. 


September 10, 11 — MILITARY ENCAMPMENT, British & 
American Troops, skirmishes. Bucks County Riflemen. 
Thompson-Neely House area, Washington Crossing State 
Park. 1 to 5 p.m. Information 215:493-4076. 


September 11 — FLEA MARKET, Warwick Township Fire 
Company, Rt. 263 above Almshouse Road, Jamison, Pa. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


September 11 — HOXIE’S GREAT AMERICAN CIRCUS, Hill- 
town Township Civic Field, Rt. 152. 2 p.m. Admission. 
Sponsored by Hilltown Civic Association. Call 215:822-1859. 


September 11 — ANNUAL HOMECOMING OF RICHLAND 
(One-Room School) Historical Society at the Little Red 
Schoolhouse on Richlandtown Pike, Rt. 212. 2 p.m. A 
program commemorating school activities of 30 or more 
years ago will be presented by former students on Little 
Red Schoolhouse grounds adjoining Richland Grange. 
Former teachers at Central School also will participate. Con- 
tact Florence Fluck at 215:536-5119 for further information. 
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September 15, 16, 17, 18 — FALL AMERICA FORUM at 
Pennsbury Manor, Morrisville, Pa. For further information, 
call 215:946-0400. 


September 16, 17, 18 — SINGLES SHOWCASE '77. Exhibitions, 
demonstrations and conferences on modern lifestyle of 
single people. 200 exhibit booths feature new interests, 
activities, fashions, sports, cruises & resorts, hobbies, com- 
puter dating, investment & self-improvement opportunities. 
Daily live stage presentation of comedy melodrama on 
singles lifestyle in Philadelphia. Discotheque dancing 
nightly. Philadelphia Civic Center. Fri. 5 to 10 p.m.; Sat. 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sun. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. $4.25 includes 
stage show and disco. Tickets at Civic Center. Information 
215:947-2385. 


September 18 — HUNGARIAN DAY, Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. Ethnic festival- 
picnic with arts, crafts & foods, Hungarian style. Informa- 
tion 215:345-0600. 


September 19, 20 — INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE “THE 
SINGLE LIFESTYLE 1977” to follow close of Singles Show- 
case '77. Two-day event includes workshops, lecture ad- 
dresses and panel discussions on such subjects as love and 
communication, independent living, singles discrimination, 
the couple-oriented society, the challenge of being single. 
Faculty includes Dr. Joyce Brothers, Dr. Ernest G. Schmidt 
(author of “Make It Happen’’), Dr. Peter J. Stein (author of 
“*Single’’). Banquet Monday night, Philadelphia Civic 
Center. Fee: $55 includes all conference events and admis- 
sion to exhibitions. Information 947-2385. 


September 24 — FAIR on the grounds of Wrightstown Friends 
Meeting, Rte. 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Crafts, flea market, games, movie, puppet show, hay & 
horse rides, music, dinner. 


September 24, 25 — PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S ANNUAL HARVEST SHOW, Memorial Hall, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admis- 
sion for adults, $1.00; Children 50 cents. 


September 24, 25 — GRANDPARENTS WEEKEND at the 
Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Each grandparent accompanied by a grandchild will be 
admitted free. One grandparent per child only. 


September 25 — HILLTOWN TOWNSHIP CIVIC SUNDAY °77. 
Hilltown Township Civic Field, Rt. 152. 9 a.m. Flea market. 
12 noon, opening festivities. Crafters, scouts, miniature 
cannon firing, Penny Garner Dance Revue, hot air balloonist 
and rides (weather permitting), pony rides, sky divers, 
Bucks County Dairy Princess, games, helicopter trainer, 
funnel cakes and other foods. Information call 215:822-1859. 


September 30 — 25TH ANNIVERSARY CAMPAIGN KICKOFF 
DINNER DANCE, United Way of Bucks County, at Hilton 
Northeast. Social hour 6 to 7 p.m.; dinner 7 p.m. Guest 
Speaker: Judge Isaac S. Garb. For further information, call 
Matti Myers 215:949-1660 or 348-4810. 


FILMS 


September 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 25 — SCIENCE FILM 
SERIES, The Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Museum closed Labor 
Day. 


September 4, 5 — “MAN, MONSTERS & MYSTERIES” The 
Loch Ness Monster and others. N. J. State Museum, 205 W. 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. Free admission. 


September 9, 16, 23, 30 — FRIDAY AFTERNOON MOVIES FOR 
SENIOR CITIZENS, N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. When feature films are scheduled in 
the 3 p.m. Sunday series, a preview showing especially for 
senior citizens is planned for 1:30 p.m. the preceding 
Friday. Youngsters must be accompanied by an adult. This 
month, ‘‘ROOTS”’ will be shown in three 97 minute chapters 
and one 145 minute chapter, with the conclusion shown 
October 7. 


September 11 — “ROOTS” N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. Popular Sunday Movie Series during 
September and October will feature this movie in chapters. 
Admission is free; children under 12 years old must be 
accompanied by an adult. First chapter (97 minutes) covers 
life of Kunta until his capture by slavers. 


September 18 — “ROOTS” Continued, N. J. State Museum. 
Kunta’s sale and his first attempt to escape. (97 minutes). 


September 25 — “ROOTS” Continued, N. J. State Museum. 
Slave life and the beginning of a family (97 minutes). To be 
continued Sundays in October. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


September 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 25 — FREE MOVIES at 
1&3 p.m. on Saturdays and 1 p.m. on Sundays, N. J. State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N. J. as follows: 
“Man, Monsters and Mysteries,” ‘Young Bess,” “Young 
Cassidy,” ‘‘Young Mr. Lincoln.” No age restrictions. 


ART 


September 1-30 — BALLYRAINE GALLERY, Rt. 73, Skippack, 
Pa. Currently on display, Pen & Ink drawings by Ruth 
Hanna and new showing of David Larson’s watercolors. 
Tuesday through Saturdays. Information 215:584-0459. 


September 1-17 — EARTH AND FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 
MacArthur Road, Whitehall, Pa. 18052. Paintings by Eileen 
M. Denitz. 


September 10 — ART EXHIBIT AT DOYLESTOWN BOROUGH 
HALL, Doylestown, Pa. Sponsored by the Doylestown Art 
League. Information 215:345-0733. 


September 14, 21, 28 — ILLUSTRATED LECTURES DEALING 
WITH EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN presented by the 
Bucks County Historical Society, Mercer Museum, Pine & 
Ashland Streets, Doylestown, Pa. 8 p.m. For further details, 
read Panorama’s Pantry elsewhere in this magazine, or call 
215:345-0210. 


September 15-Nov. 15 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old 
York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. featuring functional and sculp- 
tural porcelain by Vanessa Obten and Nancy Marchand. 
Mon. - Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Information 215:885-7111. 


September 16, 17 — OPEN JURIED EXHIBITION OF DOYLES- 
TOWN ART LEAGUE at the Fred Clark Museum, Aquetong 
Road, Carversville, Pa. Fri. 7 to 9 p.m., Sat. 1 to 4 p.m. 
Information 215:598-7447 or 215:766-7244. 


September 16, 17, 18 — BUCKS-MONT ART LEAGUE FALL 
ART SHOW 1977 at Montgomery Mall, south of routes 202 
& 309 intersection. Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Sun. 
noon to 5 p.m. 


September 17, 18 — 1ST ANNUAL JURIED OUTDOOR ART 
EXHIBITION & SALE sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Southampton on the grounds of Tamanend Park located on 
Second St. Pike in Southampton, Pa. 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Prizes. Refreshments available. Information 215:355-4765. 


September 17-Nov. 20 — BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM, 
Chadds Ford, Pa. “Beyond Necessity: Art in the Folk Tra- 
dition” focusing on Winterthur Museum's outstanding folk 
art collection. 


September 18 — 9TH ANNUAL GALLERY IN THE PARK spon- 
sored by Pennridge Jayceettes at Lake Lenape Park, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. Noon to 6 p.m. All art media — exhibition, com- 
petition & sale in Professional and Amateur Classes. Prizes. 
Entertainment. Proceeds benefit Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren and Adults of Bucks County. Free admission to public. 
Registration fee for artists. 


September 23, 24, 25 — ARTS & CRAFTS FESTIVAL sponsored 
by The Burgess Foulke House, N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. From 2 p.m. Friday, Noon Sat. & Sun. Information 
215:536-3499. 


September 24 - Oct. 30 — ART SHOW AT PHILLIPS MILL, in 
conjunction with Celebrate the Arts Week. (Juried) Receiv- 
ing at Mill Fri. Sept. 9th, 7 to 9 p.m. and Sat. Sept. 10, 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


September 26 - Oct. 9 — OPEN JURIED ART EXHIBITION, 
Gallery Barn at Fred Clark Museum, Carversville, Pa. Open 
1 to 5 p.m. daily. Information 215:598-7447. 


LECTURES & FIELD TRIPS 


September 6, 13, 20 — PROPAGATION CLASSES at the Wild- 
flower Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32, 1/2 miles south of 
New Hope, Pa. 10 a.m. Information 215:493-4076. 


September 10 — SUNRISE VIEWING PARTY, Pennypack 
Watershed Association, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. This pro- 
gram revives the ancient Chinese custom of arranging 
“viewing parties’’ where people could fully experience a 
beautiful scene or happening in nature. Participants should 
bring something waterproof to sit on and a pad of paper for 
sketching or recording thoughts. This program is not recom- 
mended for children who cannot maintain silence for ex- 
tended periods of time. Rain date: Sunday, September 11. 
Time: 5:30 a.m. 


September 10 — “WINGED WORLD: INSTINCT & INTELLI- 
GENCE IN BIRDS,” Pennypack Watershed Association, 
2955 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. Film showing 
closer look at a variety of unusual birds and examines the 
amazing intelligence displayed by birds in their daily lives 
and migratory journeys. No admission charge. 


September 21 — BOLTON MANSION SLIDE & LECTURE 
PRESENTATION sponsored by the Radcliffe Cultural and 
Historical Foundation. 8 p.m. in the Exhibit Room of the 
Grundy Library, 680 Radcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. This event 
is free and open to the public. Information 215:788-7891 or 
215:943-9273. 


CONCERTS 


September 4 — MUSICAL EVENT, Festival Brass Quintet Con- 
cert, Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State Park, 
Rt. 32 & 532. 2 p.m. Free. Information 215:493-4076. 


September 11 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY pre- 
sents monthly gathering and folksing, Wrightstown 
Friends’ Meetinghouse, Rt. 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 7:30 
p-m. to 10 p.m. Information 215:355-6933. 


September 25 — GEORGE WRIGHT WITH ORGAN POPS, the 
Garden State Theatre Organ Society, War Memorial Audi- 
torium, Trenton, N. J. 2 p.m. Free parking. For tickets 
write the Society at P. O. Box 252, Morrisville, Pa. 19067. 


THEATRE 


September 1-4 — ‘“‘GODSPELL” at Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope, Pa. Limited return engagement by popular 
demand. For ticket information and curtain times call 
215:862-2041. 


September 1, 2, 3, 4 — “ELIXIR OF LOVE,” an opera at the 
Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State Park, New 
Jersey. Box office open at 4 p.m. on performance dates only. 


Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00, students under 12, $1.50, 
children under school age, free. Information 609:737-9721. 
No rain date. 


September 2, 3, 9, 10 — ““VERONICA’S ROOM” by Ira Levin, 
Dutch Country Playhouse, Rte. 563, one mile east of Rt. 63, 
near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. Tickets, Fri. 
$2.50, Sat. $3.00. 


September 6-11 — “THE SOUND OF MUSIC” at Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. For tickets & information call 
215:862-2041. 


September 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17 — “BUNNY” at Playcrafters 
Theatre, Store Road & Rte. 73, Skippack, Pa. To reserve 
tickets, call “The Barn,” 215:584-4005 between 6 & 10 
p-m., Mon. to Fri.; all day Sat. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. 


September 23, 24, 30 — ‘SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH” at Town & 
Country Playhouse, “The Barn,” Rte. 263, Buckingham, 
Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Reservations by calling 
215:766-7586. 


September 23, 24, 30 — “NORMAN, IS THAT YOU?” Dutch 
Country Playhouse, Rte. 563, one mile east of Rt. 63, near 
Green Lane, Pa. Curtain time 8:30 p.m. Tickets, Fri. $2.50, 
Sat. $3.00. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN SEPTEMBER 1 thru 30 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 with- 
out, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 
without; 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215: 
MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal 
holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 be- 
tween New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sunday, 
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NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


Subscription? 


designate. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC 
O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
O 12 mos. at $7.50 
O 24 mos. at $14.00 
36 mos. at $21.00 
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Gift Subscription 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
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PRESENTING 
The new Toyota Corolla “THE ANSWER” 


“The Answer” is Toyota's 
lowest-priced car with the 
great gas mileage you'd 
expect from Toyota. In 
1977 the EPA estimates 
“The Answer” at 49 MPG 
highway 37 city. Your 
actual mileage will vary 
depending on your driving 
habits and your car's con- 
dition and equipment, but 
the answer to more miles 
per gallon is definitely 
“The Answer.” It’s here 


today. YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 


345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


a Warrington 
Fashion Conner 


Warrington Shopping Center 


Warrington, Pa. DI 3-2030 


Sportswear e Ladies & Junior Dresses — Contemporary e9 
Daily 9:30 — 5:30 Fri. ’til 9:00 Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 


BANKAMERICARD 


GRUNDY “erg 
Recreation Center "Ory 
| ce R l n k 700 Jefferson Ave. 


Bristol, Pa. 
788-3311 
PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 


MORNINGS: Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 12 noon 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each 
DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 
AFTERNOONS: Tues. 3:00 p.m. to 5 p.m. Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 
Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. GENERAL PUBLIC 


EVENINGS: Tues., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 
Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Skate Rental $ .75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:00. Price $2.00. 


also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening ¢ Private Parties e Group and 


Private Instruction ¢ Group Rates è Figure Skating e Ice 
Hockey Rental Time © Spring Hockey School è Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop * Ample Free Parking. 


Attention Groups - We now offer a new fund raising plan, call for further information. 
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11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 for 
information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed. & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 
mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on 
Rte. 23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington. The pre-Revolu- 
tionary village where William Penn worshipped, Fallsington 
stands as a living lesson in our country’s early history. 
Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru Sunday, 
1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless it’s a 
holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment. Last tour 
4p.m. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri. and Sat., 1 - 5 p.m., 7 - 9 p.m. 
Free. Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appoint- 
ment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, 
Pa. This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement 
by the late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast 
collection of artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open 
Mon. thru Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, 
Mon. thru Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. 
For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. No 
Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 - 4:30 p.m. Call 
215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War | cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12, 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 3'/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for infor- 
mation. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Sunday 1 to5 p.m. B 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would 
like us to include it in the monthly 
calendar of events, drop a note in the mail 
to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o 
Jeanne Hurley. Please be sure to have it 
in our hands NO LATER than 5 weeks 
prior to the month of publication. 


FAMOUS BRAND FURNITURE & CARPETS 


General Electric Appliances 
Living room suites 
Bedroom suites 

Dinette sets 

Sofa beds 


Platform rockers 

Mattresses 

Living room tables 

Chairs 

Carpets by Magee, Mohawk, Gulistan, Downs 


Celebrating Our 30th Anniversary Year!’ 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Open Daily 9—6 
Thursday —Friday 
Until 9 p.m. 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, PA. 


DI3-1192 
348-5611 


Brinker’s Fuels „< 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Motor Oil 


Commercial Lubes 
Budget Plans 


* *& * 


Heating and 

Air Conditioning 
Sales 

Service 
Installation 


* & * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 


It You Like Things 
EARLY AMERICAN 
Youll Love What 
You Find Here! 


The Sennox Shop —OLD RT. 202 


Route 179, Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
609-397-1880 


Furniture of our own design 
and craftsmanship, like the 
CHARLESTON CANDLE 
STAND, shown, coordinated 
with decorative accessories 
such as lamps, pictures, glass, 
china, brasses, copper and pew- 
ter. Here you'll find very many 
things not found in big stores. 


NOTE! WE ARE LOCATED 
3 MILES N.E. OF 
LAMBERTVILLE ON RT. 179 


EEEE 
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THE SAVORY STEWPOT 
(Continued from page 49) 


about 60 minutes or until pears are 
tender. Let cool about 15 minutes, 
turning pears occasionally so the color- 
ing will be even. Serve warm with the 
syrup and topped with whipped cream. 
Serves 6. Looks loveliest when served 
in clear glass dishes. 

If you would like a very light touch to 
finish the meal, the following recipe 
should do admirably. It is a beauty to 
behold and is nothing more than jazzed- 
up orange sherbet. 


ORANGE GLACE 

For each serving, scoop out the shell of 
half an orange. Cut a slice from the 
bottom of each half so that it sits 
evenly. Take care not to cut into the 
shell. Reserve the juice and pulp for 


> GRAB ON 


to some tasty food 


Our 

DINING GUIDE 
is “Stuffed” with 
suggestions! 


other uses. Fill each shell with orange 
sherbet, mounding very slightly. Top 
with stiffly-whipped sweetened heavy 
cream. Garnish with slices of mandarin 
orange and sprigs of fresh mint. Put in 
the freezer and freeze solid — at least 3 


hours. A few minutes (only 2-3) before 
serving, remove from the freezer and 
allow to mellow. Looks well served in a 
champagne glass or stemmed dessert 
dish. 

How to turn one apple into dessert 
for four? Simple! Serve the following 
pudding, another of my mother-in- 
law’s gems. Aren’t I lucky I married 
into a dessert-happy family? 


OZARK PUDDING 


legg 
2 Tbsp. flour 


1 tsp. vanilla 
1/2 c. chopped nuts 
2/3 c. sugar 
11/4 tsp. baking powder 
1/2 c. finely chopped apple — 

1 medium apple, pared 
Beat egg, add other ingredients and 
stir to mix. Put in a greased 9’’ pie pan 
and bake at 350° for 20-25 minutes, 
until puffy and brown. Serve warm 
topped with whipped cream or vanilla 
ice cream. Serves 4. 

Perhaps next month should be de- 
voted to diet recipes? E 
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THE NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 35) 


into the cassette and while you waited 
to be seen, you looked at and listened to 
the various symptoms of your disease 
and the steps taken for cure. Langhorne 
Junior Sorosis Women’s Club recently 
purchased an audio-visual tape cas- 
sette for Saint Mary Hospital. Before 
surgery patients can now slip in the 
relevant tape and look and listen to 
necessary post-operative care. Barrie’s 
produces the film, duplicates, and 
records the audio portion in their studio 
in North Wales. They’ve done work 
which included known personalities 
such as Jessica Savich, John Facenda 
and Mort Crim. 

According to Wayne Barrie, the 
Video Cassette programs are just start- 
ing to peak. Fur a futuristic look at 
Audio Needs you might want to stop 
into Barrie’s to see what is coming. 

The inescapable conclusion is that 
the entire stereo scene is a very per- 
sonal and specialized one. It is impor- 
tant to match reliability and perform- 
ance with price. A low price is worth- 
less if the product and performance are 
not suitable for your specific needs. 
When shopping, set up the necessary 
criteria to fulfill your particular indi- 
vidual audio needs, shop around in 
your price range, and finally make an 
intelligent decision based on perform- 
ance. It will be both economically and 
artistically rewarding to be a discerning 
consumer in this expanding field. E 


OFFENT 
LUXURIOUS country estate near Doylestown. Offers complete privacy 
yet is convenient to transportation, etc. $199,500.00. This fine, one-of- 
a-kind, custom home is listed exclusively with PARKE WETHERILL 
ASSOC., Doylestown, Pa., phone - 348-3508 anytime. The red carpet is 
out for your personal inspection! 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


o 


NEW HOMES 


Samples now uncer construction - 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, rec. room 
with fireplace, full basement and 2 car garage in high 60's; just 10 
minutes from Doylestown. Literature on request. 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 18901 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 


Imagine picnicking by the side of your own pond, secluded by 40 acres 
of beautiful Bucks County countryside. Add to that a plastered stone 
farm house with large barn and numerous outbuildings all in excellent 
condition. Asa bonus, this property enjoys great investment possibilities 
for your future. Shown by appointment only, $155,000.00 


ROBERTA.BLACK reai estate 
Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - - @!536°9380 


0 o 
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HOME OF THE MONTH 


30 N. Main St. 
Chalfont, Pa. 


Phone 
822-1901 


OPEN 

9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
8:30-8:00 

All Other Days 


KENNETH 


KRATZ: 


REALTORS 


IDEAL WOODED LOCATION IN NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP 
This custom-built masonry split is in immaculate condition. 3 spacious 
bedrooms, 2% baths combine with a large LR, DR and eat-in kitchen. 
The family room is enhanced by a fieldstone fireplace. You'll find this 
lovely shaded property in a very quiet, charming neighborhood. $69,900 
Call Carol Heppe 822-1901 


FOR THE UP AND COMING EXECUTIVE! 
Spacious and uncluttered, this well designed home has 8 rooms, 2% 
baths, huge family room with warmth & charm of open beams, fire- 
place, panelling, bookshelves. Large corner lot provides room for active 
youngsters to play, plus lots of space for the family garden. $76,000. 


Smith 
& associates 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


CIRCA 1731 
Open beams, random width floors, 4 big fireplaces. A charming old 
home in fine condition with 7% acres and 1200 feet of frontage on 
Neshaminy Creek. Contains large living room (32 x 22), dining room, 
modern eat-in kitchen, family room, 4 bedrooms, and 2% baths. About 
3 miles west of Doylestown. Just listed and priced at $96,500. to sell 


quickly. 
J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 


BEAUTIFUL 
HORSE 
FARM 
Come to the land of low taxes and cute fillies. This farm has some- 
thing for everyone. Horse stable, in ground pool, shop for home 
occupation. Lovely home with huge family room plus 18 acres of 
privacy. $132,500. 


`“ sweet, 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


Den | Eichler & Motfly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 
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HOLLAND HILLCRESTSHIRE 
A regal home steeped in Colonial charm. Random pegged floors 
through-out. Large Island Kitchen. Floor to ceiling fireplace & finished 
basement. A covered patio and brick walks add additional charm to this 
fantastic home. Only $92,500. 


Olde Towie Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,“ REALTOR 


322-2020 183 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
322-SOLD 910 Second St. Pike, Richboro, Pa. 


F. 


Impeccable white plastered stone house secluded under tall trees and 
on 2 private acres on the edge of New Hope. Three bedrooms, 2% 
baths, 3 fireplaces, one walk in fireplace. 3 outbuildings with garage and 
workshop all in excellent condition. Canal frontage, entire property 
modern and immaculate. $129,000.00 


FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


PLUMSTEAD TOWNSHIP 

95,500.00 QUIET COUNTRY 
Super-Quality two-story house — large foyer with slate floor and grace- 
ful stairs. Living room with bay window, large dining room, big family 
room with stone fireplace. Complete kitchen with pantry and dine-in 
area with bay, laundry and powder room. Second floor master bedroom 
with double vanity bath, three other bedrooms with hall bath, three 
big walk-in closets, three car garage, wide lawn, landscaped, great 
residential area. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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24 ACRE HORSE FARM 
One mile from Nockamixon Lake in Upper Bucks County. Charming 
old Colonial offers 5 big bedrooms, family room, 2 fireplaces and 2 full 
baths. Good horse barn with six box-stalls. Plus corral and inground 
pool. Located on a quiet country road. $129,000. NOTE: Can be 
Purchased with 14 acres for $109,500. Excellent value. See it. 


Town 


INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


Office -Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT IN YARDLEY, PA 

The core of this energy conserving home is the central court or atrium. 
Covered by large double glazed skylights, it soaks up winter sun in its 
slate floor to provide year ‘round patio living. The sun also lets tropical 
plants flourish within view of each room in the house. Large doors, 
cross-ventilation and picture windows merge the atrium with the outside 
redwood deck. General heating is provided by heat pumps which reverse 
their operation for summer air conditioning. There is no furnace, hence 
no concern over deliveries or shortages of fuel. Double glazed windows 
and unusually good insulation, including materials used to keep space 
vehicles comfortable, provide the very best protection — plus special 
rates for electricity, keeping the total energy costs under $100 per 
month, including the recent sub-zero winter. Amenities in the atrium 
include the wet bar, fridge, phone and mood lighting. Surrounding this 
unusual year ‘round liveable courtyard are 5 bedrooms, 3 full baths, 2 
kitchens, office — or any combination of same. Truly unusual, environ- 
mentally sound and distinctly dramatically different! Shown by appoint- 
ment only and proudly offered at $172,000. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


(215) 493-4007 
Eves. 493-4171 


IN “LOWER MAKEFIELD” OF YARDLEY 


You'll appreciate the wooded lot, with a feeling of privacy — yet near 
enough to fine schools, shopping and recreation to please the entire 
family! 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, family room with brick fireplace. Lovely 
carpeting, central air, aluminum and brick siding, plus more. $71,900. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


Interest 


1S in your 
account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center*, Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center*; Dublin: 145 Main Street*; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

*Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Sail a tall ship to a small island. 


Saba, Carriacou. Nevis. Grenadines. Bligh’s breadfruit isle. Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 
They are all here i in the Caribbean waiting to be discovered again. Along with unforgettable oS 

- forgotten forts, hushed volcanoes and picturesque little vi { 
Come with us on a ‘barefoot’ adventure 6 or 14 days, from $ 90. | 
To remote islands. Aboard schooners once belonging to Onassis, 
Vanderbilt, the Duke of Westminster | 


ty i Ñn | a 
ieee ya: k 


* 
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Windjammer Barefoot Cruises &. | 


. A ap A PO. Box 120, Miami Beach, Florida 33139 305/672-2213 


Cap'n Mike, Windjammer ‘Barefoot’ Cruises. P.O. Box 120, Dept. 322 , Miami Beach, Florida 33139 
Send my free full-color ‘Great Adventure’ Booklet. 


Name Address 
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Ghost Stories 
E: United Ways 25th 


aa, Interior Desig 
ra, Guide 


as U 


Call stionld be 
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TAKE A BREAK 


FROM UNPACKIN 
AND CALL US. 
674-5105 


Welcome Wagon. 


INTERNATIONAL ’ 


BUCKS COUNTY 


ON THE COVER: 

Some of the interesting 
people, groups and places 
making news in this month’s 
issue of PANORAMA. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DOMESTIC: 

12 issues $ 7.50 

24 issues 14.00 

36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: 

Canada — Add $1.00 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 
All Other — Add $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Notification must be received 8 weeks 
prior tq publication to insure continuous 
delivery of magazine. Please include old 
address as well as new address. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

PANORAMA is distributed in Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties, Philadelphia and 
its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. 
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SMITH’S FURNITURE BRINGS YOU AN EXCEPTIONAL 
SALE OF FINE GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS AT 20 TO 30% 
OFF OUR REGULAR PRICE. THIS SPECIAL SELECTION OF, 
QUALITY PEARL CLOCKS IN STYLES TO FIT EVERY 
DECOR ARE NOW PRICED TO FIT EVERYONE’S BUDGET. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NOW THROUGH 
OCTOBER 31st AT SMITH’S FURNITURE. WHILE YOU'RE 
THERE TAKE A LOOK AT SMITH’S COMPLETE LINE OF 
FURNITURE FROM NAMES LIKE WHITE, HENKLE- 
HARRIS, DRAKE-SMITH, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE, FLAIR 
AND SERTA COMPLETE WITH DECORATOR SERVICES 
FOR HOME OR OFFICE. 


As the 25th anniversary campaign of 
United Way of Bucks County goes into 
high gear, we present Rosemarie P. 
Vassalluzzo’s interesting recap of the 
history and important work done by 
this vital organization and its volun- 
teers. 

With fall’s crisp days arriving to 
refresh our spirits and the holidays 
beginning to loom on the horizon, most 
of us start thinking about similar re- 
furbishment for our homes. In this 
| issue we present some area designers’ 


SVITHS 
FURNI TUI 


320 W. BROAD ST., QUAKERTOWN, PA. (215) 536-3922 


approaches to interior decorating, and 
a Nutshell Guide to some of the superb 
home furnishings establishments in 
our marketing area, both stories also 
written by Mrs. Vassalluzzo, who was 
really kept hopping for this deadline! 

Not to overlook Halloween, we pre- 
sent some local ghost stories as retold 
by Paul E. Lutz, and to get the new 


ma 


DiI eA es pa | i UL 4 entertainment season off to a lively 
a. m : 


start, Maureen Haggerty reports on 
the origins and successes of the Dela- 
ware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Bucks County’s first symphony. Last 
but hardly least, our columnists once 
again have interesting stories for you 

in their special areas of expertise. 
Have an enjoyable October in our 
beautiful Bucks/Montgomery area, 
—_— r a and be sure to keep your eyes open for 
the fabulous displays of fall foliage, 

DO YOURSELF A FAVOR! courtesy of Mother Nature. 

Before making your final decision on any of the following: 


Ceramic, decorative, Mexican, Cua tile, vanities, Corian tops or : 
medicine cabinets, come and see us. You'll find the most complete Cordially, 
and beautiful showroom in the Delaware Valley! 


We will install it for you or give you L jel, Lhe A ot LAER 
complete instructions if you want to do-it-yourself. 4 s 
Holzhauer Tile 
Gerry Wallerstein 
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“We feel secure knowing that Girard 
is taking care of our estate planning” 


“Whenever Jim and I discuss our family goals and objectives with our 
Girard Estate Planner we come away thankful that Girard was our choice. 
They’re just about the best in the business when it comes to sparing you the 
bother and worries of money management and investment —and showing 
you how to reduce tax shrinkage of your assets. Tax laws and regulations do 
change, and we can’t tell you how often Girard has alerted us to such changes 
and pointed out opportunities for considerable tax savings? 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving your 
assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, investment 
and tax experts who, with the help of your attorney and other 
advisors, will plan your estate. For an appointment call 
the Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, PA 19101 
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WHY OUR YOUNG PEOPLE ARE CYNICAL 


ITEM: The affluent wife of a high- 
salaried baseball star (who owns a 
choice Bucks County farm where he 
keeps racehorses) gets a Manpower 
job, which should have gone to an eco- 
nomically disadvantaged Bucks County 
citizen. Just by coincidence (!) she 
registered Republican a few days be- 
fore taking the job in public relations 


for which she has no special training or 
skills. And a report kept secret says this 
kind of abuse runs rampant in the 
county’s Manpower program. 

ITEM: The police chief’s son gets a 
position in Middletown Township, 
where no applications for a police open- 
ing have been accepted from other 
applicants for more than a year because 


Illustration by Ralph Hauser 


GHOST STORY* 


"Previously published in New Jersey Poetry Society Anthology 


Fog wisps curling on the mountain, 


Hobblies whirling on the hill; 
Ghosties coiling on the river, 
Witches riding on the rill. 


Woe betide the mountain rider 


Rounding the bend as pale as death 
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While cauldrons steam and foxfires gleam f a` 


Beside some haunted mountain stream 
And the grey world holds its breath. 


Ill betide that mountain rider 
Speeding along in the foggy dell. 


And the fog lays down a clammy hand 


Obliterating sky and land 
And the mountain rider as well. 


— Edna Pullinger 
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“no hiring was anticipated.” 

ITEM: A young man is hired for a 
low-paying position as a retail assistant 
manager. He is fired on two days’ 
notice after successfully handling the 
job for three months, just before he 
would be eligible for unemployment 
compensation, although the store’s 
manager assures him his work has been 
more than satisfactory. Who’s filling 
his job now? The owner’s ‘‘girl friend.”’ 

ITEM: A certain retail store is paying 
even less than the lowest area mini- 
mum wage because the young people 
who work there need their jobs so much 
they daren’t complain of being ex- 
ploited. 

ITEM: Numerous advertisers in 
Bucks County’s ‘‘Help Wanted’’ col- 
umns run ads for non-existent jobs 
merely to see who’s available. When 
intelligent, personable young appli- 
cants arrive at their door, they are told 
the jobs are filled, or are given stock 
applications to fill out, yet week after 
week the same phony ads continue to 
be published. 

ITEM: After being encouraged— 
nay, pressured — into obtaining college 
educations or degrees, young people 
find that many jobs have built-in pro- 
tection for incompetents through some 
form of automatic tenure: teaching, 
state and federal government posi- 
tions, etc. 

ITEM: When a so-called ‘‘open 
hiring” is supposed to be in progress, 
word is received via inside information 
from informed sources that only 
“minorities” need apply, because the 
jobs are already ‘‘in the bag’’ for such 
applicants, qualified or not. 

ITEM: Although the ads usually 
don’t mention it, some jobs automati- 
cally go to veterans or their spouses, 
whether qualified or not. 


ITEM: An ad for a sales position at 
PANORAMA several months ago 
brought almost 50 responses —all from 
intelligent, attractive, educated, 
worthy young people—a sad commen- 
tary on our so-called wealthy nation 
when talented young people have no 
jobs. 

ITEM: Small businessmen are con- 
stantly exhorted to expand and provide 
jobs, but who gets preferential treat- 
ment for loans? The Bert Lances of the 
nation—who wheel and deal with im- 
pugnity, while the average small busi- 
nessman or woman can only get expan- 
sion capital from a bank if he or she 
doesn’t need it, or is willing to hock 
every asset for the rest of his or her life. 

Unless President Carter and his ad- 
ministration begin to address the seri- 
ous problem of our unemployed youth 
of all races and all abilities, and 
quickly, our nation will see an era of 
rebellion that will make the 1960’s look 
like a tea party. 

And we couldn’t blame the young 
people, either —they’re not running the 
show. a 
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GENE A. HARRIS received a Bach- 
elor of Fine Arts degree from Kutz- 
town State College and worked in 
Boston before settling in Philadelphia, 
where he does art direction, book de- 
sign and advertising for Westminster 
Press. Gene would like to thank Anne 
Harris for her time and patience in 
being part of his images for this issue. 

PAUL E. LUTZ was born in Bristol, 
Pa. and has been a Warminster Town- 
ship resident for the past 14 years. 
A graduate of William Tennent High 
School, he has been interested in the 
occult for over ten years. His story in 
this issue is his first published piece. i 


SCİ 


Original Oil on Slate, handsomely framed 
in wood. All animals available. 8” x 8”, 
$40. 8” x 11”, $45. For your own pets 
portrait, or a very special gift, add $10. 
each and send color photos. Allow 4-5 
weeks. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Box 115 
Rte. 202 and Street Rd. 
(Behind the Buttonwood Inn) 
Lahaska, PA 18931 
(215) 794-7295 


Open Tues.-Sun. 10:30-5:30 
closed Monday 


Handmade Porcelain Dolls. Dollhouses. Accessories. 
Outstanding Selection of Wood Games & Toys from Europe and South America. 


Steiff Stuffed Toys from One Inch to Seven Feet. 


Master Charge. BAC. AmEx. — Monday thru Sunday. 


Route 202 
Lahaska, Pa. 


(215) 794-5545 
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NEW FAMILY SERVICE 
AGENCY 


The opening of a new social service agency in 
Bucks County, the Jewish Family Service of 
Lower Bucks County, Inc. at 115 Mill Street, 
Bristol, Pa. was dedicated August 15 by Rabbi 
William Fierverker of Congregation Beth El in 
Levittown. Initial funding of the agency was by 
the Jewish Federation of Lower Bucks County. 

Several years in the planning, the new agency 
will provide skilled social work services for 
families and individuals. 

The new agency is staffed by Shelley N. 
Goldberg, M.S.W., Executive Director- 
Counselor, and Jill Davis, Secretary. Ms. Gold- 
berg attended Pennsylvania State University 
and received her Bachelor’s degree in Social 
Work from the Undergraduate School of Social 
Administration at Temple University. She 
earned her M.S.W. at Temple University, con- 
centrating in Service Delivery. Her graduate 
fieldwork experience included interviewing and 
counseling, crisis intervention, individual and 
family counseling and preventive health educa- 
tion, and her previous employment was with the 
Philadelphia Adult Department of Probation and 
Parole. 

A special membership drive is planned for a 
“Friends of Jewish Family Service of Lower 
Bucks County, Inc.’’ Donations of up to $10.00 
per individual are being solicited from Lower 
Bucks County residents interested in furthering 
the work of the new family service agency. 

Officers of the Jewish Family Service of Lower 
Bucks County, Inc. are: Florence Kent, presi- 
dent; Elaine Ehrlich, vice president; Roslyn 
Robinson, secretary; and Albert Squire, treas- 
urer. The agency is administered by a board of 
25 directors, representing all geographic areas 
of Lower Bucks, including five appointed by the 
president of the Jewish Federation of Lower 
Bucks County. The Federation president and 
executive director are ex-officio members of the 
board. 

The new agency will operate on a fee for 
service based on a sliding scale related to 
income and ability to pay. Families or indi- 
viduals in Lower Bucks County in need of Jewish 
Family Service counseling are encouraged to call 
the agency’s office in Bristol, 215:788-9269. W 
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‘Early Ninteenth Century 
fiome of 
Don De Onis 
Spanish Ambassador 
To The United States 
_ Now The 
Residence of 
Georgine Mac Michael 
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BRISTOL DAY 

The chance to relive the street scenes of the 18th century awaits you on Historic Bristol Day, an 
event sponsored by The Radcliffe Cultural and Historical Foundation. Bristol’s townspeople will 
open the doors of their historic homes and craftsmen will demonstrate their time-honored skills on 
Saturday, October 15, from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Tickets are $2.50 each and can be purchased at the 
Mill Street Wharf in Bristol. 

Bristol has been the site of many Bucks County firsts since its settlement in 1681 by Samuel Clift. 
Among these may be listed the first Episcopal Church, the first public school, the first post office, the 
first courthouse, the first shipyard and the first public road. Hourly walking tours will be conducted 
during the day by informed, costumed guides to Bristol’s most historic sights. 

Many of the oldest and most unique homes and buildings will be open for the public to visit on 
Historic Bristol Day. Don’t miss Bristol Friends Meeting House, the oldest meeting house in Bucks 
County, and sit on the handcarved benches which remain unchanged since 1711. A short stroll away 
one discovers the beautiful house and garden of the former Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States. Don De Onis. Built in 1791, this home was the site of the marriage by proxy of his daughter, 
the first such marriage to be held in this country. 

Various craftsmen in colonial dress will be demonstrating 18th century crafts as you walk the 
historical paths of town. Exhibiting their own special artistry will be a spinner and a tinsmith here, a 
weaver and a blacksmith there, and many others everywhere along the way. 

Browsers may leisurely inspect and purchase treasures and other memorabilia from Bristol attics. 
Exhibits from private collections and other artifacts will be displayed at the Dorrance Mansion, 
known in this century as The Knights of Columbus Hall. 

For the day-long visitors, a variety of refreshments including home-baked items will be available 
for purchase all day at convenient locations. 

In case of rain, all events will be held indoors. Tickets and further information are available by 
contacting Mary Jane Bergmann at 215:788-7891 or after 6 p.m., contact Pauline White at 
215:943-9273. 

Bristol is easily reached by the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Bristol Exit or U. S. Route 13, or the 
Burlington-Bristol Bridge from New Jersey. Free parking is available at the Mill Street parking lot 
adjacent to the Bristol Wharf. E 


Rs ON GUARD AT 
THE GAS PUMP 


Pennsylvania motorists have been warned tè 
be watchful of gasoline overcharging at service 
stations throughout the commonwealth by State 
Agriculture Secretary Kent D. Shelhamer. An 
increasing number of telephone calls are being 
received by the Agriculture Department’s 
Bureau of Standard Weights and Measures with 
complaints of service station overcharges for 
gasoline. 

Bureau inspectors have investigated the prob- 
lems and discovered that motorists are being 
“‘bilked’’ on occasion. ‘‘When a motorist calls 
and says that he was charged for 15 gallons of 
gas and he only has a 13-gallon tank, something 
has to be fishy,” Shelhamer said. ‘‘Our in- 
spectors found that some stations were hanging 
the hose nozzle up without turning off the pump, 
then starting a new sale without returning the 
device to zero. 

‘‘Another prominent method of inflating the 
actual cost to the motorist that our people found 
is setting computation prices higher on the 
pump than the posted price. The motorist may 
think he’s getting a tankload of gasoline for 60.9 
cents a gallon when the machine is computing 
costs at 63.9 cents a gallon.”’ 

These and other such practices are illegal, and 
when detected can result in fines of up to $200. 
Shelhamer said the Bureau of Standard Weights 
and Measures will continue its inspection pro- 
gram, and will work to maintain the accuracy of 
scales and measuring devices throughout the 
state. ‘‘But an intelligent motorist may save 
money by keeping a careful eye on the gasoline 
pump himself.” 

The Bureau of Standard Weights and 
Measures inspection program extends to hard- 
ware stores, bakeries, farm and garden supply 
establishments, produce outlets, packaging, 
LPG meters, scales, bulk milk tank calibrations 
and gasoline pumps. | 


MAP BOOK 


A book containing all of Pennsylvania’s 67 
county maps is now available. The maps are 
printed in two colors, large double page spread 
size 22x16. Each county is a separate map—67 
counties in all. The book is bound size 16x11 and 
contains 148 pages. 

Cities, towns and villages are shown and 
indexed identifying their county location. Game 
land, state parks, streams, lakes and waterways 
are identified. Information concerning each 
county, its origin, together with copy considered 
pertinent, is included. 

Those wishing to do so, may request an order- 
ing form by sending a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope (13c) to: Bureau of Maps, 841 Federal 
Square Station, Harrisburg, Pa. 17108. | 


CULINARY COURSE 


Bucks County is already famous for its numer- 
ous excellent restaurants, as anyone who has 
spent time sampling their cuisine will attest. 
Three years from now the situation could be 
even better! That’s when the Bucks County 
Community College will be sending out 24 pro- 
fessionally-trained new chefs into the field. 

The 24 students who will make up the first 
class of the college’s new chef apprenticeship 
program will be required to take a test to deter- 
mine the acuity of their taste buds, as well as the 
usual requirement of having a high school 
diploma or its equivalent. 

The program is a cooperative venture with the 
Delaware Valley Chefs Association and has 
national approval through the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training of the Department of 
Labor. 

Students will spend 40 hours a week working 
on the job with certified professional chefs, and 
during that time students will be earning an 
income and fringe benefits that are comparable 
to other employees at the hotel or restaurant 
where they are doing their apprenticeship. In 
addition, they will have classroom work on the 
Newtown campus, including time in a teaching 
kitchen, and their work performance will be 
appraised by their supervising chefs and the 
apprenticeship committee of the chefs’ asso- 
ciation. 

Richard Skinner, BCCC’s assistant dean for 
career programs, said, ‘‘We are offering the 
program with the chefs’ association because we 
have found that there is a definite need for 
professionally-trained individuals in this field.” 
The new program will actually take three years 
to complete, including the time spent on the job. 

Dean Skinner said that the program will not be 
for students who have a passing interest in food 
preparation. It will require a student to serve 
6.000 hours of on-the-job training over a three- 
year period. The first 500 hours will be proba- 
tionary. A student may earn the associate of arts 
degree at the college and be certified as a 
journeyman cook. 

The employment outlook and the salary scales 
for certified chefs are both promising, according 
to Skinner. Salaries range from $12,000 to 
$30,000, depending on the skills and reputation 
of the cook and place of employment. 

Line forms to the right for the taste-bud test! 
Bon appetit! | 
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TOWNHOUSES & A 
TO BUY 
OR NOT TO BUY 


The rising cost of the single-family dwelling is 
causing more people to look for alternatives in 
housing. One alternative gaining popularity is a 
townhouse or rowhouse, according to Frances 
Vannoy, Extension Home Economist of Bucks 
County. Townhouses are dwelling units that are 
attached, with one or more party or common 
walls. 

Townhouse combinations may range from two 
units, called duplexes, to several hundred. They 
are occupied predominantly based upon the 
exclusive and condominium forms of ownership, 
with a small number renting. 

Before deciding whether a townhouse is a 
better investment for you than a single-family 
dwelling, it would be wise to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of townhouse living 
and ownership. 

ADVANTAGES: 

e The purchase price is usually less than de- 
tached dwellings per square foot due to the 
savings possible through less land use, the use 
of party walls, and shorter utility connections. 

e If properly planned, efficient and appealing 
land use of common areas is likely. 

e Slightly lower maintenance and utility costs, 
such as heating and cooling, may be realized 
because of party walls. 

e Time and energy required for exterior main- 
tenance and upkeep is usually less than for 
detached dwellings. 

e Sometimes special services and facilities, such 
as tennis courts and swimming pool, may be 
provided at little additional cost. 

DISADVANTAGES: 

e The resale value may appreciate less than 
similar detached dwelling. 

e Some insurance policies do not offer sufficient 
protection. For example, in an exclusive 
ownership project, if your neighbor’s unit 
burns down, he or she is under no obligation to 
either weatherproof your party wall or to 
rebuild. 

Unless properly planned, lack of visual and 

acoustical privacy may adversely affect desir- 

ability. 

‘Those who feel the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages of townhouse ownership and 
would like a few hints on how to decorate one 
will find some helpful advice from area decor- 
ators elsewhere in this issue of PANORAMA! E 
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A Designer's 
pproach 

to Interior 

Decorating ...........0... 


Cecelia D’Ambrosia, 
designer at Georgetown 
Manor, suggests ‘‘open 
stock” furniture in the 
traditional style for young 
couples decorating their 
first home. 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


Below and right: Trading Post 
transformed room shown below 
from old Victorian home into 
Gentleman’s Den featuring 
Edwardian look in tufted leathers, 
with touches of bamboo and brass. 


Left: John Peck, interior designer 
at Trading Post. Above and right: 
Before and after views of dining 
room done in mixture of 18th 
century and modern in a Victorian 
setting. 


Before and After Photographs Courtesy of the Trading Post. 
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Ever since the first cave man was 
inspired to decorate his walls by cut- 
ting or scratching scenes of the great 
hunt or life’s happenings, man has 
striven to beautify his home by decor- 
ating its inside walls. Many imagina- 
tive and innovative scenes and designs 
were based on their contemporary 
knowledge, sport, travel, or amuse- 
ment typical of their particular lifestyle 
and time. Today, historians have 
traced the origin of ancient civiliza- 
tions by reviewing the inside walls of 
what remains of these caves and dwell- 
ings of early man. 


Scenes from the 
townhouse of Barbara 
Ferlisi, interior 
designer from 
Langhorne. 
“Grouping”’ is the 
secret for maximum use 
of limited space. 


Each succeeding civilization has left 
us a wealth of stories about their inti- 
mate life from Egyptian and Babylon- 
ian reliefs, Greek and Roman frescoes 
down to the magnificent wall paintings 
of Renaissance Italy. Even the rich 
tapestries of 15th Century France and 
the intricate designs of Oriental rugs 
all convey stories of how paople lived 
their lives. 

So today as we ourselves review 
different historical periods of decor we 
find that the furnishings closely paral- 
leled the existing lifestyles. Until the 
Renaissance, when man first began to 
think of living with beauty for beauty’s 
sake, furniture and elaborate decor- 
ating didn’t really exist except for the 
necessary pieces such as chair, table, 
chest and bed. Many of the massive 
but luxurious Renaissance pieces are 
now usually found behind velvet ropes 
in museums. But they are so very im- 
portant in telling us about the home 
environment of many people of differ- 
ent civilizations. 

In our country we can see a wide 
variety of styles, both regional and 
historical, that have influenced our 
furnishings and decorating throughout 
the ages. America’s three centuries of 
decorating history cover roughly what 
we'll break down, for convenience’s 
sake, into several eras. During our 
country’s infancy, settlers began with 
their homespuns and homemade fur- 
nishings. This country-rustic stage 
runs through to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion when machines took over the mass 
production of not only furniture but 
many of the decorating accessories as 
well. During the early days of our 
nation we could find gateleg tables, 
Windsor chairs and canopy beds, all 
made of the finest virgin woods that 
the pioneers found in our lush green 
forests. As time passed the furnish- 
ings of the settlers began to show the 
graceful lines of the 18th Century 
styles. The cabinet makers and arti- 
sans of this era copied the styles of 
great designers such as Chippendale 
and Hepplewhite. It’s the look that we 
see recreated in Colonial Williams- 
burg—candlelight, gleaming brass, 
mahogany and elegant fabrics. 

As our nation emerged as an inde- 
pendent country we saw a great surge 


of patriotism. The styles of the Federal 
Period brought out the new feeling of 
nationalism. Combined with this were 
some of the classic influences from 
Europe. The Federal Period also pro- 
duced a great American designer, 
Duncan Phyfe, who used the “‘lyre’’ in 
most things he designed. Up until this 
time furnishings were graceful, warm 
and full of the beauty that we treasure 
in our antiques today. 

Then came the 19th Century with its 
deluge of machine-made furniture 
which many people consider as having 
questionable artistic merit. The Vic- 
torian era was close at hand with its 
extraordinary amount of curves and 
frills. A reaction set in at the turn of 
the century and styles once again 
turned to the sturdy simplicity of 
Mission furniture. Art Nouveau was 
followed by the Modern and Contem- 
porary designs found in some homes 
today. 

Where does that take us today? 
What styles and decorating philoso- 
phies are we establishing in this mod- 
ern 20th Century? Fifty or even 100 
years from now when decorators and 
historians look back and trace the 
evolution of furniture styles and in- 
terior decorating — what will they find? 
How will we be rated and classified? 

Today’s shifting social patterns, life- 
styles and greater job mobility have 
brought about a change in attitude 
toward interior decorating. As these 
changes take shape in our society, 
people are required to take a more 
flexible approach to furnishing their 
homes. Many transient families must 
keep a future move in mind. All of 
these aspects of modern living are in- 
fluencing the manner in which the 
typical American family is decorating 
its home. 


DECORATING A BUCKS 
COUNTY FARMHOUSE 


In the 200 years that have elapsed 
since the Revolutionary war, life in 
America has changed tremendously. 
However, in certain fundamental re- 
spects people’s ideas of what consti- 
tutes a satisfying home are still basic- 
ally the same. In spite of the scientific 
and technological developments many 
people, especially in Bucks County, 
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Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


ST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 
MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


...the arrangement of parts, details, form, color, etc. 
so as to produce a complete and artistic unit . . . to 
plan and carry out in a skillful way...N. Webster 


Our Sentiments Exactly! 


John C. Peck, ASID - Betsy Slack - Patty Colavita - Glen Bierman 


The INTERIOR DESIGN STUDIO 


The Trading Post 


ROUTE 232 IN HISTORIC PENNS PARK, PA. 18943 


Hours: Mon., Wed., Fri. Noon — 9 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 — 5 968-2028 322-6800 
Sunday 1 — 5 
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still cling to 18th Century architecture 
and furnishings whether it is the fine 
crafted reproductions at Georgetown 
Manor or the authentic Williamsburg 
reproductions at The Trading Post in 


| Penns Park. The designers at The 


Trading Post are required to have a 
good background in antiques and his- 
torical pieces, and John Peck spent the 
better part of an afternoon showing me 
through the two acres of showrooms. I 
was especially interested in his ap- 
proach to decorating an 18th Century 
Bucks County stone farmhouse. This is 
an area in which The Trading Post has 
had a lot of experience. Restoring a 
Bucks County stonehouse seems to be 
a challenge that many, many people 
would love to attempt; most families 
must settle for a modern adaptation or 
copy of a colonial house. 

The Trading Post encourages its 
clients to try to achieve a mood of quiet 
comfort and modest charm, while cap- 
turing the spirit of the early years. The 
wim is to secure the old-time flavor. 
When a client comes to The Trading 
Post the first step is a floor plan show- 
ing the dimensions of the rooms and 
house. A sketch of possible drapery 
and window treatment is presented. 
After much discussion of decorating 
philosophy to determine the mood, the 
client is given a presentation of suit- 
able wallcoverings, chair frames, fab- 
ric swatches, lamps and accessories. A 
major consideration is taking into ac- 
count existing pieces that the client 
may now own. 

When decorating a restored farm- 
house it is necessary to keep in mind 
the aim of carrying out the originality 
of the home both interiorally and ex- 
teriorally. It is very important for 
decorator and client to work closely as 
a team in order to preserve and high- 
light the original aged beams, plank 
floors, deep window seats and perhaps 
a circular stairway. 

A major consideration is integrating 
the existing antiques that a family 
might have. The Trading Post has 
their own craftsman who will design 
and build any piece of furniture. If you 
have 11 Chippendale chairs, he can 

build the twelfth from scratch and it 
| will be a perfect match. He is an excel- 

lent craftsman who rebuilt and re- 


country shopping in the quaint setting of 


orol - Skippack “Village 


open tues-sun. . .call 584-9922 y 


Q n uncluttered countr i i 
y charm situated in 
Peccy REGAN Q R the heart of the “skippack/perkiomen” 
antique jewelry and silver gy AN O AZ valley on route 73, montgomery county. 
open tues.-sat. 11 to 4. . .584-0297 or 
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over thirty unique and imaginative 
\) shops to leisurely browse 


hildebrand's ON. ! 
country shops © AN RN and enjoy. .. i 
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AN 
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antique furniture—bought 
and sold. . .Expert 
refinishing. . .call 584-4877 


His Own, LTD 


extraordinary men’s boutique 
all items are especially for 
“HIM”. . .open tues-sun. 

call 584-6010 


The Homestead 


house ¢ barn shops 


Or 


8 unique and creative 
shops to browse. . .closed man. 
call 584-9980 


rivian marcus 
interjors 

fine furniture. lamps and 
accessories. . .design 
studio. . .call 584-5400 


C&R Kelso 


antique clocks and expert 
restoration. . .hand-crafted 
furniture. . .open tues-sat. 
call 584-1750 


ballyraine 


lower level and loft 

irish handwovens and 
creative stitchery. . .crafts 
closed mon. . . .call 584-0459 


DIRECTIONS 
follow route 202 or 363 
south to route 73 (skip- 
pack pike). . .then west 
on rt. 73 less than 8 miles 


The Peppermill Inn Pfeiffer s Cedar Tavern Trolley Stop Tavern 


“quaint country atmosphere” “german and american cuisine” “restaurant and cock tail lounge” 
luncheon and dinner service luncheon and dinner service kitchen open until 2 a.m. 
closed mon. . . .call 584-5700 closed mon. . . .call 584-6311 piano bar nightly. . .call 584-4849 
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stored all of the molding at Independ- 
ence Hall for the Bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

The Trading Post takes pride in the 
fact that they are a House Beautiful 
pace store, which means they are 
listed on the inside front cover of the 
magazine. The importance of bringing 
out the personality is especially 
stressed in the restoration of an old 
farmhouse. They spend endless hours, 
according to Mr. Peck, trying to per- 
sonalize a room or home to satisfy their 
customers. In one case, Mr. Peck 
related that he went so far as to 
provide fresh flowers for the Queen 


We can help you 
have the home 
you want 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. Anne dining room table and chilled 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) champagne in the ice bucket on the 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 Chippendale server. The returning 


Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 couple even found the latest edition of 


their favorite magazine on the sofa. Of 
course, he was hasty to add that this 
was a special case! 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 


Imported Greeting Cards The availability of adaptations of the 
fine stationery cherished 18th Century classics is end- 
invitations and personalized paper less at The Trading Post. Beautifully 
nee Foe handcrafted Chippendale, Queen 

Cage Anne and Hepplewhite designs greet 

Fravessi you at various display levels. The mag- 

Mary Quant nificently-detailed period adaptations 


THE BOUCAGE recapture the traditional formality of 


the past. The reproductions have the 
60 West State Street graceful, elegant lines similar to many 
Doylestown, Pa. 345-7750 A LEA 
of our antique pieces and are scaled 
Hours: Mon. — Fri. 10 — 5:30 


ie eas proportionately to suit the interior of 
CARL N. 


THE APARTMENT 
AND TOWN HOUSE 
STORY 


The remarkable growth in Town- 
houses is obvious as you travel through 
our Delaware Valley. Apartment living 
is not a new concept; however, it is a 
far cry from the third-story flat or the 
three rooms you may have rented 
when many of you were first married. 
Many families are moving to smaller 
and more compact living quarters. 
Most of us are aware of the reasons: 
taxes, smaller families, time and main- 
tenance, just to mention a few. Some 


any Bucks County farmhouse. 


FINE INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Featuring Authentic ([_illeaniheg Reproductions & Adaptations 


Kittinger e Henkel-Harris 


ROUTE 202 SOUTH aii 7 PEDDLER’S VILLAGE 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 18901 Wiliamisurs Oy LAHASKA, PA. 18931 of the complexes, such as Tareyton 
(215) 345-8400 Galleries xs. (215) 794-7477 Estates or Middletown Trace by Gigli- 


otti, are very luxurious, dramatic, 


Browsing Hours / Mon., Fri. 10 ’til 9, Tue., Wed., Thur., Sat. 10 ’til 5 
well-groomed facilities. There are 
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usually tennis courts, swimming pools, 
perhaps a golf course, and many times 
an activities room or center. Many are 
designed to be miniature self- 
contained communities. 


VERSATILE DECORATING 

Barbara Ferlisi, who happens to be 
an Interior Designer, lives in such a 
complex — Middletown Trace in Lang- 
horne. I felt that their townhouse was 
so uniquely decorated that many of my 
questions were addressed to her. She 
was most receptive and quick to start 
with the fact that decorating a town- 
house requires a great deal of versa- 
tility. Since space is at a premium, 
both for living and storage, the most 
important aspect is to arrange your 
limited space for the maximum func- 
tional living possible. You must use all 
available space in versatile situations 
while making it aesthetically beautiful 
and as comfortable as possible. 


GROUPING 

Grouping is of the utmost impor- 
tance whether you’re moving into a 
townhouse, a hi-rise, or a garden com- 
plex. Since your living space is small, 
an intimate grouping of your furniture 
such as sofa and chairs around a cock- 
tail table is essential. This skillful 
arrangement can be used for conversa- 
tion, games or eating. Draperies or 
carpeting from your previous home 
can be recut to fit your new quarters. 

Make the most of your den so that it 
can be used as a T.V. room, music 
room and library. Barbara insists that 
a good traffic pattern through the 
apartment is essential. Potted plants 
play a major role in this Middletown 
Trace townhouse. The green ferns pick 
up the vivid green-and-white fabrics 
and dramatic wallcoverings. All of this 
adds to the colorful and cheery, yet 
personal setting that has been created 
by ‘‘grouping.”’ 


YOUNG MARRIEDS— 
OPEN STOCK 


Another aspect of the decorating 
scene revolves around the young 
couple moving into their first home. 
Cecelia D’Ambrosia at Georgetown 
Manor set down some guidelines that 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The old man was never seen 
again, or at least not all 

of him. There have been 
reports by hunters and later, 
after the tract of land was 
given over to the Boy Scouts, 
by scouts, of a glowing, 
shimmering hand floating in 
the air. Legend has it that 
it’s the hand of the hermit 
searching for the rest of 

his body. 
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by Paul E. Lutz 

Are your doors closed and locked? Windows and shutters closed, curtains drawn? 
I hope so, because I’ve got three stories that are guaranteed to scare the living 
daylights out of you. And the most interesting and important facet of the stories is that 
they are said by many to be true. They are the local haunts of the Bucks County area, 
and have become so ingrained in our local folklore that it has become almost 
impossible to determine what is the truth, and what is embroidery added over the 
years by different storytellers in order to make the tales more interesting. I make no 
claims for the versions that I tell here. I present them just to entertain. You must 
decide for yourselves if you believe in the ghosts or not. 

Let me start with one that I have heard more times than I can count and told even 
more. I don’t know to this day if it is the story of a true haunting or just a story that 
somebody made up to tell around the campfire at night. I do know that my father used 
it to scare the pants off several scouts one night on a camping trip, myself included. 
It is a story that I call: 


*‘THE SCOUT CAMP GHOST” 


It was a hot and muggy night in the middle of July. Our scout troop was spending 
the week at Camp Ockanickon, the scout camp just outside of Point Pleasant. Only the 
tenderfeet were in camp, as the senior scouts had gone on an overnight hike. We had 
gone to bed after a late night telling stories around the campfire. I had rolled over and 
was facing the front opening of the tent in which I was alone that night and I saw it: 
floating in front of the tent door, a bright white hand, severed at the wrist, just as had 
been described to us earlier during the story session around the campfire! I rolled over 
and tried to get back to sleep; it took quite some time! 

That sighting was a fake. As we later found out, it was a cardboard hand that my 
father and one of the junior scoutmasters had used to fool us. But there were other 
instances that weren’t faked. 

The story involves the owner of the land in the mid-1800’s. An old man known 
only as ‘‘the hermit,’’ he had angered the local people, for reasons that are unknown, 


As they watched, a figure 
arose out of the water 
and floated about six inches 
over the top of the lake. 
Slowly it started to 

drift towards them. 

As it drew closer 

they could tell that it was 
a young girl, 

dressed in a formal 
evening gown. 

It stopped about 15 feet 
in front of them 

and then vanished. 


and they decided that they would get even with him. Some of the younger men came 
up with an idea and decided to do something about it. 

The next night they crept into the shack that the hermit used for sleeping and 
overpowered him. They dragged him through the hills to where the railroad tracks cut 
through a small valley. After clubbing the old man into unconsciousness, they tied his 
hand across the track in such a way that his wrist rested directly on the top of the track. 
Tied in that manner they knew that the next train through would sever his hand from 
his arm. 

They didn’t have long to wait. No sooner had they tied him down than they heard 
the whistle of a train coming around the bend that leads to the entrance of the valley. 
They ran over to the side of the hill and hid in the bushes that lined the tracks; 
kneeling there, they waited for the train to do their gruesome work for them. 

The train passed in short order and they weren’t disappointed; the train had done 
a perfect job on the old man’s wrist. They quickly tied a length of rope around the arm 
and stopped the bleeding, as they didn’t want to kill the old man, just give him a good 
scare. They took him back, still unconscious, and dropped him into his shack. Then 
they all went home, after burying the hand at a spot where they were certain it would 
never be found. They were sure that the old man would be in town the next morning to 
have the doctor treat his wound. 

Only the old man didn’t come into town the next day, or the next one after that. In 
fact he didn’t come in at all. Finally, after a week had gone by, the men confessed to 
the sheriff what they had done, and they all went out to the old man’s shack together. 
It was empty. The old man was never seen again, or at least not all of him. There have 
been reports by hunters and later, after the tract of land was given over to the Boy 
Scouts, by scouts, of a glowing, shimmering hand floating in the air. Legend has it that 
it’s the hand of the hermit searching for the rest of his body. 

But that one is rather obscure. Let’s go on to one that is a bit better-known. In fact 
I think it is possibly the best-known ghost in the entire Bucks County area. It’s a 
female, too, which should please my women readers. It’s a story that I choose to call: 


“ONE LAST DANCE AT THE PROM” 

This one starts innocently enough. A truck leaving the Fairless Steel Works. Just 
another truck, like a thousand before it—but not quite. 

It was a moonlit spring night, and the trucker had just settled in for the long haul 
that he knew was ahead of him. He was admiring the reflection of the long light cast by 
the low-hanging moon on the surface of the Tullytown lake, when he noticed a young 
girl,no more than 17 or 18, standing by the side of the road. (Continued on next page) 
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The trucker had slammed on his 
brakes the moment he saw her, but 
was still carried several feet beyond 
her by the weight of the heavy steel 
plate he was carrying. He leaned over 
and opened the door so she could 
climb up into the cab with him. 

He had seen this before: the girl had 
probably come out here with her boy- 
friend, after a dance. (The kids around 
here liked this spot, it was so nice and 
quiet.) The guy gets a little too fresh 
and the girl decides that the best thing 
to do would be to walk home. Well, the 
least he could do was give her a lift 
wherever she was headed. 

He hadn’t noticed how small she 
was until she had climbed up into the 
cab. She didn’t say anything, but 
spent a long time getting her dress 
arranged under her. The trucker 
noticed that it was a gown of some 
sort, and was definitely wet. He asked 
her if there was anyplace special that 
she wanted to go. She didn’t reply but 
just sat there quietly staring straight 
ahead. He figured that he would start 
out and drop her off in Bristol as he 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


passed through. Momentarily blinded 
by the lights of a truck coming in the 
opposite direction, he again asked her 
where he could drop her off. 

Can you imagine his shock as he 
turned and found the seat next to his 
empty—where a moment before had 
sat a lovely young girl—and in her 
place a small puddle of water in the 
very center of the seat. 

This is just one of the stories that 
surround the apparition known locally 
as Midnight Mary. But I can hear you 
asking, what of Mary herself? What is 
the story behind this poor girl? 

It is a short story, really. Not much 
is known of her. Mary and her boy- 
friend had been to their senior prom 
and were returning home to Bristol 
after a beautiful evening. It was well 
after midnight when they started on 
their way. It had rained that night and 
even though it had stopped, the road 
surfaces were still wet. Suddenly, no- 
body knows just how, the boy lost 
control of the car and it went spinning 
out into the lake. The car sank like a 
rock. The boy escaped through the 
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open window on the driver’s side, but 
Mary was trapped. in the car, even 
though her boyfriend made several 
dives in an attempt to find and save 
her. Now most stories of this type end 
here, after perhaps a three or four 
paragraph story in the local newspaper 
for a few issues. Mary, however, 
seemed to have other ideas; appar- 
ently she wasn’t the type to stay 
buried and forgotten by all except her 
family. 

Her first appearance was to two of 
her peers. The teenage couple had 
driven up to the lake for the time- 
honored reasons. The boy pulled the 
car between a couple of small trees on 
the bank and turned off the lights and 
engine. He and the young lady he was 
with were just getting down to the 
business at hand when their attention 
was drawn to the center of the lake. 
There was something strange going on 
out there, some sort of shimmering on 
the surface. As they watched, a figure 
arose out of the water and floated 
about six inches over the top of the 
lake. Slowly it started to drift towards 
them. As it drew closer they could tell 
that it was a young girl, dressed in a 
formal evening gown. It stopped about 
15 feet in front of them and then 
vanished. The girl in the car fainted 
and the boy beat a hasty retreat as fast 
as his car would carry them. 

This was the first, but by no means 
the last, appearance of this particular 
ghost. She has appeared many times 
since. One of my favorite Midnight 
Mary stories involves a group of 
Bristol High School students who went 
up on a dare one night after a dance 
and waiting quietly for something to 
happen. None were quite sure what 
they were waiting for but still they 
waited in silence. After almost two 
hours, they finally decided to go home. 
They were folding up the blankets that 
they had sat on and putting them back 
in the car trunk when one of the girls 
cried out and pointed at the lake. 
There was something floating just over 
the lake. No one was sure what they 
had seen. Some say that it had a form, 
others say it was just a mist. But all 
agree that it seemed to be dancing and 
swirling across the surface of the 
water. (Continued on page 62) 
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Nestled among the wooded 
trees, spread along the banks of 
the Delaware and spanning the 
rolling rich farmlands, Bucks 
County has evolved, grown and 
matured. It has come of age. This 
once-rural area dependent upon 
cattle, poultry and agriculture 
has been partially replaced by 
modern urbanization and 
industrialization, yet maintains a 
background of historical 
significance. Our cultural 
growth, industrial expansion and 
resultant population explosion 
have paralleled the expanded 
traffic pattern that can be traced 
along Route 413 from Durham, 
through Pipersville, and 
Doylestown, Newtown, 
Langhorne, on into Bristol. This 
same original footpath, one of 
the oldest roads in our country, 
was gradually frequented by 
horseback, carriages, horses and 
wagons, and later the ‘‘horseless 
carriage.’’ Today this same route 
has spatterings of blinking 
lights, construction trucks hauling quarried stone and an 
endless stream of modern contemporary vehicles 
transporting people throughout our county. 

As the county grew with the industrial expansion at 
Fairless Steel the need for housing grew—enter Danhurst 
and the Fairless Hills housing development, early 1950. One 
hundred dollars down and 20 years to pay was certainly an 
enticing lure for many young, energetic families. As Fairless 
Hills grew by leaps and bounds, other industry in the 
surrounding communities, such as Thiokol, 3M, Rohm and 
Haas and Bell Telephone, just to mention a few, either 
expanded or relocated their facilities. As many of the 
business and commercial establishments expanded, along 
with the Fairless Works, a need was created for more and 
more housing—enter Levittown, 1952. Much of the once- 
cherished cornfields, wheatfields, cabbage patches and cow 
meadows were bulldozed, out of necessity, in the name of 
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by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 
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progress for the much-needed 
inexpensive housing for the 
many new families who would 
relocate in order to fill various 
positions. 

There was, especially after 
World War II, a great industrial 
boom that took place throughout 
our vast country, but especially 
in Bucks County. As our new 
families continued to enter the 
area at a rapid pace during the 
late ’50’s and early ’60’s and 
filled the houses and entered 
businesses and industry, the 
need for schools, churches, 
shopping districts, car dealers, 
banks and all the diverse aspects 
that make up an expanded 
society took place. 

At this point the population of 
Bucks County, especially Lower 
Bucks, doubled and tripled; 

NE | construction sites surrounded us 
Ss As and the image of our once-rural 
Bucks County farmland, rich and 
CN MADAT fertile, now had a new face and 
was considered the hub of 
development; a mecca of a burgeoning American Society. 
The center of the population growth was expected to move 
northward through Langhorne, Newtown, Buckingham, 
Doylestown and into Quakertown. All sections of the county 
were expected to feel the impact of development. 

With the massive influx of people, the increased need for 
social services, health and welfare agencies grew by leaps 
and bounds. The only county-wide agencies active in the area 
at the time were the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and the Red 
Cross. Such massive changes in our county were sure to 
place an increased burden on the existing agencies and 
groups that had long cared for the needy, the ill and the 
underprivileged. ENTER THE UNITED WAY —25 YEARS 
AGO IN 1952. A group of leading citizens, from all sections of 
Bucks County, headed by Clyde Waterman, began meeting 
to discuss the problems of fund raising. It was a recognized 
fact that the increasing number of appeals for money was a 
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source of irritation at many of the 
industrial and business establishments 
of our area. The answer, they felt, was 
a United Campaign. 

The United Way was established 
nationally in 1918, as Community 
Chests and Councils of America. Many 
people may remember The Red 
Feather, The Torch Drive, The United 
Fund and finally, The United Way. 
This national organization raises 
money to support health, recreation 
and welfare agencies. Fund raising is 
combined under one single 
coordinated campaign drive, therefore 
eliminating duplication of solicitation. 
The main goal is a communal effort 
with one gigantic campaign and then 
not only a planned orderly 
dispersement of funds but the 
availability of resources when the need 
arises. 

I had a very intriguing session with 
Mrs. J. P. Perry, a delightfully 
dynamic and articulate gal from 
Holicong. Both ‘‘Cap’’ and Nancy 
have been involved with the United 
Way since its inception in 1952. 
‘‘Cap’’ serves as chairman of the 
Allocations and Admissions Division. 
This branch of the United Way is by 
far the most challenging committee 
one could serve. How does one make a 
discerning judgment when 
determining whether an agency 
applying for help or funds does indeed 
come under the categories of Social, 
Health or Recreational Welfare? 
Having served on the ‘‘A & A” 
committee for six months, I find 
myself in the midst of a very objective 
yet compassionate group of people. 
Men and women from our extended 
Bucks County industrial and business 
world sit side by side with members of 
the population at large and they view 
with open minds the needs of various 
groups in our community. This isa 
year-round job with monthly meetings, 
constantly reviewing and interviewing 
and talking with members from 
agencies. Congratulations are in order 
to the Allocations and Admissions 
Division of the United Way. They see 
to it that monies are apportioned in a 
fair manner, both geographically and 
according to needs. 

Nancy recalls that prior to its official 
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Richard Lawrence, the 1977 Gen- 
eral Campaign Manager. 
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Nancy Perry has been involved with 
the United Way since 1952. 


John Knoell, the new president of 
the board. 


organization in Bucks, 25 years ago, 
there was not the dramatic need there 
is in 1977. Along with the influx of 
population to the county came an 
increased need for social and 
community services. Nancy, who also 


serves as chairman of the Doylestown 
Hospital Committee of the VIA, states 
that she entered the United Way 
picture the first year of its structural 
organization. She reflects back on 
meetings held in a little room on the 
second story of one of the business 
establishments in Penndel, at 127 S. 
Bellevue Avenue. I can’t help but 
compare that situation to our new air- 
conditioned United Way building 
where we meet today, thinking of the 
hard work of people like Paul Sauerbry 
who was so very instrumental in 
seeing that this fine facility got off the 
ground. Paul was president for 10 
years and had one ambition — to reach 
a goal of $1 million. The goal was met 
in 1973. 

Nancy went on to reminisce about 
the first Annual Meeting held in the 
‘‘old’’ Doylestown Court House. There 
were between 18 and 25 people at that 
first momentous meeting. My husband 
and I attended our first kickoff dinner 
meeting of the United Way this past 
year. There were about 250 people in 
attendance at the Hilton as President 
Bill Richmond called the meeting to 
order. Nancy recalled some names of 
people that she dealt with either ona 
United Way committee or as chairman 
of the Community Service Council 
which at the time was the planning 
arm of the organization. In planning 
for the orderly development of health 
and welfare agencies Nancy worked 
with people such as Mrs. Phillip 
Elkins, George Otto, who was the 
second president, and Thomas Coe, 
Jr. who succeeded Mr. Otto. There is 
much pride and admiration in the tone 
of voices when Nancy’s name is 
mentioned, and both she and ‘‘Cap’”’ 
have earned these accolades. 

I had another very fascinating and 
capsulating discussion with John 
Spadacinno, who has served as Labor 
Staff Representative since 1956. John 
was able to provide me with delightful 
stories in my search for the grassroot 
beginnings of this organization 
that strives to meet human 
needs. One question that John was 

able to fill in gaps on was 

the actual building of the present 
office location. If the United 

Way claim is true that only 9¢ of every 
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dollar collected is used for overhead 
and administrative costs, where did 
this splendid edifice spring from? Ac- 
cording to John, in September of 1965 
the United Services Foundations (as it 
was called then) had ownership of a 
parcel of land next to the Middletown 
Township municipal building and with 
a gift of $30,000 from the Bucks 
County Medical Society they were 
ready to begin a building program. It 
was interesting to learn that the Medi- 
cal Society realized the funds through 
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the Salk Vaccination Drive. The area 
> physicians donated their time and en- 
1977 TRIUMPH SPITFIRE 1500 ergies and asked the public for 25¢ per 
With optional overdrive the newly introduced 1977 Triumph Spitfire sports car shot. Never did they realize that the 
gets an energy saving 41 miles per gallon on the highway, according to the EPA: outcome of this drive would be such a 
and 35 mpg highway, without overdrive. City mileage is 25 mpg with or without success, both medically and financi- 
overdrive. Contributing to the economical mileage figure are a new carburetor, ally. Therefore, at the end of the 
new inlet manifold and improvements to the cylinder head, exhaust manifold and immunization program they realized a 
distributor. New for '77 also are the houndstooth check-patterned, brushed nylon profit of $30,000, and this surplus they 
seat inserts. The car shown here has new optional side stripe and wheel trim rings. donated to the United Way to begin 


$ e building a new headquarters. 
Maginnis Imported Cis Sales 


By May of 1966, the board had sold 
145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


the land to the township supervisors 
for $4,000 and secured a loan of up to 
$32,000 at 51⁄2% interest to construct 
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the present building. 

The Fairless Hills property was of 
fered to the United Community Serv- 
ices Board for $10,000, which was the 
cost of installing a sewer interceptor 
line. The Danherst Corporation did not 
realize any profit from this. (They had 
been allowing the UCS free rent on 
Shopping Center office space for the 
previous two and a half years.) Ground 
was broken on June 16, 1966. Esti- 
mated cost was $48,700 and the board 
was empowered to spend no more than 
$50,000. They found themselves short 
of cash. Along with some foundation 
money, they sold $100 bricks to make 
up a deficit of $4,000. John was so very 
proud when he repeated the same 
phrase that I’ve heard over and over. 
‘Not one cent of volunteer or donated 
money was used in the construction of 
this building.” 

Here we are 25 years later, with a 
United Way Board of Directors consist- 
ing of well over 60 of Bucks County’s 
most outstanding citizens. The new 
president of the board, John Knoell, of 
New Britain, compares the 34 agencies 
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that are served today to the 11 original 
agencies of 1954. Richard Lawrence, 
the 1977 General Campaign Chairman, 
announced that the goal for the coming 
year is $1,431,000. Compare this to the 
goal of 1954— $269,117. This outstand- 
ing organization of over 1,000 volun- 
teers works year ’round in our ever- 
changing county to investigate and 
provide for needed human services. 

It is evident that the growth of the 
United Way since 1952 has also paral- 
leled the industrial and population 
growth in Bucks County. What does 
the future hold for the United Way of 
Bucks County? As needs are recog- 
nized, hopefully they will be met. The 
ever-increasing expansion of our rich 
fertile county has not stopped with 
Fairless Hills and Levittown. We see 
monumental growth in Newtown 
through Buckingham. We see Doyles- 
town and Quakertown developing at a 
quick pace. As these areas evolve and 
develop the United Way plans to be 
there in an effort to ‘‘help people help 
People” at every stage of evolution. 

It is the goal of this consolidated 


group of community-minded individ- 
uals to make certain as many human 
needs are met as possible. According 
to communications director, Matti 
Myers, the United Way of Bucks 
County touches the life of one out of 
every four persons in our community. 
Formerly known as United Community 
Services, United Fund, Community 
Chest and United Services Federation, 
the United Way has been changing its 
methods as well as its name during its 
25 years of development and service. 

Today as the United Way of Bucks 
County celebrates its 25th anniversary 
we find that it represents a contem- 
porary organization responsive to the 
changing needs of our society. In this 
era of glorifying the Guinness Book of 
World Records, of individual self- 
achievement and individual human 
fulfillment, it is reassuring to note that 
people still care. It restores one’s faith 
to know that people are still compas- 
sionate enough to share with their 
neighbors when needs arise. It is com- 
forting to realize that ‘‘people are 
helping people.” E 
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by Maureen Haggerty 


Eugene Ormandy is not often described as a midwife, 
but the Conductor-Music Director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra played an instrumental role in the birth of the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The Philharmonic, Bucks County’s first symphony 
orchestra, was formed in Yardley in 1954. Its incorporation 
that year as a non-profit organization climaxed more than two 
years of preparation by Henry Kerry Williams. Williams, 
who conceived the idea of the regional orchestra and served 
as its first Music Director and Conductor, was born in 
Philadelphia. He graduated from the Philadelphia Normal 
School and did graduate work at Westminster Choir College 
in Princeton before becoming Assistant Conductor and 
Choral Director of the Kansas City Philharmonic. 

In 1952, motivated by the desire to conduct his own 
orchestra, Williams returned to the Philadelphia area. 
Although he was convinced that a symphony orchestra would 
enhance the cultural climate of Lower Bucks County, 
Williams later admitted, ‘‘I learned that I had to become a 
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salesman before I could wield the baton.”’ 

His sales pitch included persuading such well-known 
personalities as Pearl Buck, Ann Hawkes Hutton, Paul 
Whiteman and Eugene Ormandy to become Honorary 
Sponsors of his orchestra. After cautioning Williams about 
the discouragement involved in organizing a new symphony 
orchestra and enlisting public support for it, Maestro 
Ormandy advised him to persevere. 

Williams followed that advice and within two years had 
assembled enough musicians and supporting personnel to 
compose a full-fledged symphony orchestra. The Delaware 
Valley Philharmonic held its first concert in the Spring of 
1954, and local newspapers reported that ‘‘six hundred 
enthusiastic patrons’’ attended the opening performance of 
its first concert season that November. 

Sponsors of the Orchestra, its Board of Directors, 
audiences attending the first series of concerts and the press 
applauded the high quality of the Philharmonic’s 
musicianship, calling it ‘‘a healthy addition to the life of 
Lower Bucks County.’’ Paul Comly French, President of the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra Association, the 
non-profit corporation under which the musical organization 
functions, said the group was ‘‘tremendously encouraged 
that we have received a fine measure of public support,” 
adding, ‘‘The performance of the Orchestra has been far 
better than any of our audiences had expected.”’ 

In January, 1955, French and Dr. Charles H. Boehm, 
then Bucks County Superintendent of Schools, announced 
the formation of a Student Division of the Philharmonic. 
Intended to ‘‘broaden the base of high school musical 
activities and to implement plans of the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association to make the new 
symphony group available for a wide range of activities in 
cooperation with the high schools of the area,’’ the Student 
Division planned to develop chapters in every high school 
in Lower Bucks. 

In order to give young people a voice in the affairs of the 
Orchestra and stimulate their interest in the organization, 
student representatives were appointed to each of the 
Philharmonic’s standing committees and invited to attend. 
occasional rehearsals. Activities to benefit the musical 
organizations of individual schools were encouraged, and a 
Central Student Committee coordinated musical and social 
events encompassing all the schools. 

Members of the Student Division also had an 
opportunity to explore other interests when members of the 
Orchestra Association offered courses in such subjects as 
Public Relations, Vocal or Instrumental Music, Writing, 
Photography, Art and Stage Craft. 

The Orchestra announced plans for an audition to 
discover the most talented vocalist or instrumentalist among 
the area’s high school students and a contest for the best 
musical composition written by a student. In addition to 
receiving a scholarship from the Philharmonic Orchestra 
Association, the most outstanding performer appeared as a 
soloist during one of the next season’s concerts. The winning 
composition was also included in one of the Philharmonic’s 
programs. 


At this time, the Orchestra consisted of about 65 
musicians, and plans were developed to expand the group to 
include a Mixed Chorus recruited largely from amateurs 
living in Lower Bucks County and nearby New Jersey. 
Auditions and rehearsals were held during the next few 
months, but the Chorus’s April debut was somewhat 
overshadowed by a violin that shared the program. 

The instrument, one of only 39 Stradivarius violins in 
existence, was played by Florence Rosensweig, Concert 
Mistress of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic. The violin, 
kept under special guard while on loan to the Orchestra, was 
owned by Mrs. Francis X. Dvorak of New York. Mrs. Dvorak, 
who worked in the office of Paul Comly French, was the 
widow of a Czechoslovakian violinist who was a cousin of 
world-famous composer Anton Dvorak. She loaned the violin 
to the Orchestra because she said it was her husband’s wish 
that it be played and be a source of pleasure for a musician 
and an appreciative audience. 

Mrs. Dvorak also made two other instruments available 
to the Philharmonic. Her Amati and Gagliano violins, like the 
Stradivarius, were fashioned by master craftsmen, and 
researchers were unable to cite another instance in recent 
history when all three were played in a single concert. 

Although newspaper editorials continued to commend 
the professionalism of the Philharmonic and urge individuals 
and community service organizations to show their support of 
it, Orchestra members were disappointed by attendance at 
their recitals. A womens’ organization was formed ‘‘to 
establish the closest possible relationship’’ between the 
Orchestra and nearby communities and interested 
individuals were asked to donate time to the musical 
organization. To encourage attendance by parents of young 
children, a nursery, staffed by Registered Nurses and 
stocked with toys, became a regular feature of each concert. 

Children’s Concerts were initiated. Special concerts 
benefitting such causes as the Boy Scout Building Fund, 
Valley Day School, the Langhorne-Middletown Library and 
the Grey Nun Academy Project were sponsored by the 
Rotary, PTA, Kiwanis, School Boards and various other 
groups. Whenever possible, servicemen participated in the 
concerts the Philharmonic performed at Fort Dix. 

During the early years of its existence, the 


Philharmonic’s major financial burdens were assumed by a 
small group of friends and sponsors, and Conductor Henry 
Kerr Williams was often its sole financial support. By April, 
1956, the Orchestra was $5,000 in debt. Requesting the 
public’s financial assistance, French remarked, ‘‘All of our 
newspapers have given us wonderful support, and we have 
used almost every known device to bring this orchestra to the 
attention of the public. We’ve done everything possible to 
encourage our neighbors to come out and hear the Orchestra 
and Chorus. Yet . . . attendance has not been good . . . unless 
public support develops quickly, we cannot continue after 
this season.” 

A Fund Drive, aimed at defraying the previous season’s 
deficit and providing monies for the next season, opened 
with an appeal to industrial firms and individuals anxious to 
stimulate ‘‘interest in good music in the community.’ Such 
public support, Philharmonic officials observed, ‘‘would 
allow the Orchestra to continue to function and enlarge its 
activities to bring fine music to a greater number of people.’ 

The Orchestra’s Board of Directors invited music lovers 
to become participating members of the Delaware Valley 
Philharmonic Orchestra Association by contributing to the 
Orchestra Maintenance Fund. The Board also sought to 
stimulate interest in Orchestra activities by inviting 
employees of local industrial plants to attend special 
rehearsals of the Orchestra and Chorus. 

The Orchestra originally consisted of few professional 
musicians. Most of the members were avocationals who met 
professional standards of competence. Their loyalty to the 
Philharmonic and their refusal to accept financial 
remuneration helped the Orchestra Association surmount its 
monetary difficulties. 

In July, 1963, the Orchestra prefaced its 10th 
anniversary season by presenting its first Open Air Starlight 
Summer Concert. This season, which closed with another 
series of Starlight Concerts, also witnessed the 
Philharmonic’s premier ballet presentation and the 
formation of the Delaware Valley Philharmonic Association, 
an affiliate organization of men and women dedicated to 
cultural development and the advancement of music and the 
arts in the Delaware Valley. 
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Encouraged by the audience’s ap- 
preciation of the Trianon Ballet Com- 
pany’s presentation of ‘‘Swan Lake,” 
the Philharmonic scheduled concerts 
featuring the Princeton Regional Ballet 
and dancers from the Pennsylvania 
Ballet, as well as a return engagement 
for Ballet Trianon. 

Members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—including Calvin Marsh, a 
native of Morrisville—and such fa- 
miliar names as Skitch Henderson and 
Maureen Victoria Wimmer, a vocalist 
and former Miss Pennsylvania, have 
appeared on the Philharmonic’s pro- 
grams. So have the Drexel University 
Glee Club, the Pennsbury Falconairs 
and the Ecumenical Choir of Lower 
Bucks County. Noted Swiss pianist 
Albert Ferber and Orlando Otey, a 
Mexican-born pianist hailed by critics 
as ‘“‘one of the great talents of our 
time,” have also appeared as Guest 
Artists. 

The lack of spontaneous community 
identification with the Orchestra con- 
tinued to disturb Orchestra personnel. 
Elizabeth Callum is a former chairman 


of the Orchestra’s Executive Com- 
mittee and was Vice President of its 
Board of Directors. Mrs. Callum, cur- 
rently General Chairman of Music Per- 
formance Support for the Philhar- 
monic, winces at the memory of 
friends asking, ‘‘How’s your Orchestra 
doing?”’ 

‘‘We had to get the community so 
involved with the Orchestra that they 
would support it and think of it as their 
Orchestra,’’ she explains. In order to 
attract community interest and in- 
creased financial support, the Phil- 
harmonic Ball Committee was formed 
in 1968. The Committee, which con- 
sists of community leaders, plans the 
evening of music and dancing that pre- 
cedes each concert season. 

‘‘The Philharmonic Ball is not only a 
great fundraiser, but so many people 
talk about ‘our Orchestra’ that it has 
really been worthwhile,’ Mrs. Callum 
observes. ‘‘The Ball has helped the 
Orchestra attain a community identifi- 
cation it did not have before. Because 
they are involved with preparations for 
the Ball, members of the Committee 
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have taken a great interest in the 
Orchestra.”’ 

Another of the Philharmonic’s prin- 
cipal fundraisers is Friends of the 
Orchestra. Organized in 1972 to sup- 
port and provide assistance for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, it encourages 
community participation in Orchestra 
activities and attendance at concerts. 
The group holds raffles and penny 
auctions and sponsors post-concert 
buffets, contributing the proceeds to 
the Orchestra. 

A Bicentennial Ball in the Fall of 
1970 introduced the Philharmonic’s 
‘‘Star-Spangled 17th Season’’ and the 
Bicentennial Decade. All five concerts 
of the 1970-71 season had Bicentennial 
themes, and the Orchestra inaugur- 
ated the practice of playing the Na- 
tional Anthem before each concert. 
Playing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
with the audience rising to sing, has 
become a tradition at each perform- 
ance of the Philharmonic. 

As a result of the resignation of 
Henry Kerr Williams, the Philhar- 
monic’s Chorus was disbanded and its 
Youth Concerts eliminated. Members 
of the Orchestra performed under the 
direction of Guest Conductors for 
much of the 1970-71 season. In effect, 
each Guest Conductor was audition- 
ing, and in September, 1971, Joseph 
Primavera’s appointment to the Phil- 
harmonic’s podium was announced. A 
graduate of Combs College of Music 
who received full conservatory training 
at the New School of Music, he has 
been described as ‘ʻa conductor of 
stature able to communicate with 
fervor and grace.”’ 

In addition to his work with the 
Delaware Valley Philharmonic, 
Maestro Primavera is also Music 
Director and Conductor for the Phila- 
delphia College of Performing Arts 
Symphony Orchestra and Wind En- 
semble, the Old York Road Symphony, 
the Youth Orchestra of Greater Phila- 
delphia, and the Sunshine ‘‘Pops’’ 
Orchestra of Orlando, Florida. 

A former member of the Baltimore 
Symphony and the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra, he has been Music Director and 
Conductor of several CBS-TV specials 
featuring the Robin Hood Dell Orches- 
tra and the Youth Orchestra of Greater 


Philadelphia. Primavera was respon- 
sible for the musical direction of a 
special series of symphonic and cham- 
ber music concerts at the University of 
Pennsylvania, University Museum and 
Temple, and appeared as the London 
Philharmonic’s Guest Conductor dur- 
ing ten recording sessions. 

One of the goals of the Orchestra 
has been ‘‘to provide a medium for 
promising young artists to lend their 
talents to the cultural growth of the 
Delaware Valley,’’ and a highlight of 
the 1971-72 season was the perform- 
ance of a Bicentennial Symphony 
written by Juilliard student Paul 
Hofreiter. Hofreiter, a graduate of 
Neshaminy High School, dedicated his 
“Symphony No. 2: In the Name of 
These States’ to the people of this 
country ‘‘in hope of their realization of 
who they are and whence they came.”’ 

Another feature of the Orchestra’s 
Bicentennial Tribute was a series of 
informal outdoor concerts during July, 
1976. Each of the three concerts, held 
on the banks of the Delaware at 
Bristol, Core Creek Park and Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, paid tribute to 
a specific section of Pennsylvania. The 
concerts included patriotic songs, folk 
music and favorite works of American 
composers. 

During its most recent concert sea- 
son, the Philharmonic distributed free 
tickets to many elderly and disabled 
members of the community. According 
to J. Peter Dominick, who acts as 
Treasurer and handles publicity for the 
Orchestra, the project, made possible 
by a grant from the Pennsylvania 
Council of Performing Arts, was well 
received. ‘ʻA large percentage of the 
tickets were used,” he notes, ‘‘and 
from the feedback we got, they really 
enjoyed the concerts and appreciated 
the opportunity to be our guests. We 
hope to request a similar grant to 
expand the program.”’ 

Twenty-three years ago, the fledg- 
ling Philharmonic announced that its 
musicians were prepared to present 
three different concerts. Its repertoire 
has expanded considerably since then. 
Today’s 75-member orchhestra is com- 
posed primarily of professional musi- 
cians, and Dominick comments, ‘‘We 
play professionally and handle all 
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kinds of music in a professional 
manner.” 

‘‘We have progressed to an aston- 
ishing degree,’’ Mrs. Callum agrees. 
“Our concerts are excellent because 
we have talented musicians hand- 
picked by the Conductor. We also have 
a very excellent Board of Directors and 
we have a Conductor of great stature. 
It is his professionalism that has 
helped the Orchestra make such great 
strides.”’ 

In some respects, though, the Dela- 
ware Valley Philharmonic illustrates 
the maxim that the more things change, 
the more they remain the same. The 
opinion that ‘‘the Orchestra’s success 
isatestament to the vision and growing 

You’ve spent good money insulating appreciation of the Orchestra’s audi- 
your walls. .. Do the same for your floors! ence, to the ability of its conductor and 
members, and to the devotion of a host 
of volunteers who give so generously of 
their time to the Orchestra’s cause’”’ is 
: : as applicable today as when it was 
South of Naval Air Station written 13 years ago. a 
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HOME DECORATING 
(Continued from page 15) 


they follow when helping new home- 
owners. It is perfectly acceptable to 
mix styles, designs and accessories 
provided there is a theme. A young 
couple can find ‘‘open stock’’ at 
Georgetown Manor, which means that, 
like silver or china, 20 years from now 
they will be able to match their chairs 
or furniture that need replacing or 
adding to. Open stock is especially 
good for young couples because very 
few couples can furnish a home in its 
entirety at the beginning of their mar- 
riage. It is important to work in per- 
sonal pieces such as a grandfather’s 
clock or Great-Aunt Clara’s antique 
rocker. These pieces are usually cher- 
ished items and help to make a house a 
home. Cecelia suggests that young 
couples try to select traditional furni- 
ture to start and this is Ethan Allen’s 
specialty. ‘‘We are dedicated to the 
creation of beautiful environments in 
the American home . . . the foundation 
of our strength as individuals, as 
families, as a nation. Ethan Allen 
Traditional Interiors will provide in- 
spiration for all who love the historical 
heritage of beauty in our homes.” It is 
the aim of the interior designers at 
Georgetown to help young couples add 
grace and beauty to their homes while 
realizing that they must work within a 
budget. 

In conclusion we can say that all of 
the decorators agree they can help 
their customers achieve a look in their 
homes that truly exemplifies their per- 
sonality. Try not to build a museum, 
but make your home a warm, comfort- 
able, secure place to live. Today dis- 
criminating homeowners are decor- 
ating their rooms with character and 
interest and hopefully 100 years from 
now historians will recognize this. 


Postscript: 

I'd like to express my appreciation 
to John Peck of The Trading Post, 
Cecelia D’Ambrosia of Georgetown 
Manor and Barbara Ferlisi for their 
unlimited amount of guidance in help- 
ing to research the historical back- 
ground and present-day approach to 
Interior Decorating. bet 
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: y Rosemarie P. Vass 


DECORATING YOUR HOME — 
A PERSONALIZED APPROACH 


Your home is usually a study of your 
personality, many times in conjunction 
with the likes, dislikes and tastes of 
your family. Home to some people con- 
jures up a picture of love, warmth, 
comfort and serenity; a place for relax- 
ation on gentle weekends by the fire. 
More than ever, in this time of acceler- 
ating turbulence, noise, shifting social 
patterns and job mobility, and an ever- 
increasing chorus trying to tell us that 
family life is on the decline, we find it 
reassuring to realize that many people 
depend upon the serene and warm 
environment of their home to unwind 
and relax. 

Therefore, it is important to insure 
that the environment created when 
family members or friends enter the 
front door is one that states your 
personality, one with which you are 
comfortable and at ease. 

Interesting and creative decorating 
usually depends on personal taste, 
imagination and budget. Whatever 
your decorating fancy is, it can be 
yours. Originality and ingenuity in 
decorating have always been fashion- 
able; however, it must be the kind of 
creativity that suits you and your 
family. In addition you must establish 
a budget and stay within it. 

Our Delaware Valley has a fantastic 
selection of decorators, shops, furni- 
ture showrooms and stores to help you 
when decorating or redecorating. Most 
of the establishments and people that 
I’ve interviewed seemed to agree that 
there are a few basic guidelines to be 
followed. It is important to establish a 
mood, whether you’re decorating a 
bathroom, a living room or an entire 
house. This mood depends on your 


personality. Do you want American 
Traditional, French, English Tudor, 
Early American, or would you respond 
to the ‘‘eclectic’’ look which appears to 
be a versatile way to approach your 
decorating. The eclectic look is a col- 
lection or mixture of different periods 
that fit well together to make a har- 
monious decorating scheme. 

‘‘Cultivate your suppliers’ seemed 
to be another main piece of advice. 
Know your salesman. Are you better 
off using an interior decorator or de- 
signer or should you do it yourself? 
That depends entirely on you! If you 
know what you like but are unsure of 
your ability to carry your wishes 
through in a decorating scheme, in- 
terior designers with their specialized 
knowledge can save you money and 
time since they have all of the re- 
sources at their fingertips. Despite 
what you may have heard, many of our 
local stores have designers that can 
and will stay within a client’s budget. 

If you are very ambitious and tal- 
ented and know exactly what you 
would like you can have a great time 
selecting your fabric, carpeting, furni- 
ture and accessories. Then you can 
coordinate all of it to maximize your 
personality. There are many facets to 
consider when decorating and many 
area establishments are ready to help 
in all matters. Some of the considera- 
tions will probably revolve about style, 
color, fabric, upholstery, wallcover- 
ings, furniture, window dressings, 
floor covering, lighting and acces- 
sories. Most designers agreed that a 
floor plan is primary. 

As we checked out our area we 
found that many establishments such 


as The Trading Post in Penns Park and 
Georgetown Manor in Langhorne are 
very versatile and carry every possible 
item for decorating an entire home. 
John Peck boasts that one of the out- 
standing features of The Trading Post 
is diversification. There is a different 
level for every different period, from 
Colonial through English to Modern or 
Contemporary. At Georgetown Manor, 
which is our area Ethan Allen Gallery, 
we find a philosophy stressing a collec- 
tion of American Traditional furniture 
while emphasizing the importance of 
decorating your home to suit your 
personality. (Check related feature 
story for more information about both.) 

A very interesting shop at Peddler’s 
Village in Lahaska is Carl N. Rist & 
Son. Part of the building is the original 
old tollhouse at Route 202 which adds 
to the flavor of this outstanding shop. 
Under new management since the first 
of the year, Carl Rist specializes in 
Williamsburg furniture, copper, 
pewter and accessories. As a matter of 
fact it is one of the few stores author- 
ized to handle authentic 18th century 
Williamsburg products. Looking for 
that fantastic hurricane lamp? You’ll 
be sure to find it here. How about that 
finger vase you saw in Williamsburg at 
the Craft House last year? They are 
very excited about their new galleries 
that recently opened in the basement. 
Here you will find authentic Kittinger 
furniture along with an English Tudor 
Oak Room and a replica of an 18th 
Century Bucks County farmhouse. 
Their designers are available by ap- 
pointment to discuss your likes and 
dislikes. 

In the Southampton area at 45 
Second Street Pike we find Ken Green- 
wood Furniture specializing in exclu- 
sive furniture. They carry a full line of 
decorating items including carpeting 
and draperies. This shop is especially 
for the discerning shopper and decor- 
ator. Not too far off in Jenkintown you 
can have the expertise of Mastroieni 
and Son featuring a number of the out- 
standing and quality brand names of 
furniture such as Bassett and Thomas- 
ville. They pride themselves in giving 
the customer individualized attention 
when shopping for decorating needs. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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a discount 
men’s store 
with taste, 
imagination 
and quality. 


m 
- 


w Discounts 

on 

quality 

men’s wear 
ranging from 
30% to 50% 
off 
manufacturers 
suggested 
retail. 


Pinch Penny & 


NEW LOCATION 

4161 Swamp Rd. 

(at Cross Keys jct. 313 & 611) 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-4598 
Hours: Fri. 9 pm. 
Monday - Saturday 
10:00-6:00 
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EARL MOHN 


‘‘Poetry is a matter of self-explora- 
tion, self-discovery, self-renewal, and 
self-consolation,’’ remarks Earl Mohn, 
Bucks County’s first poet laureate. 

A graduate of West Chester State 
College, Mohn moved to Bucks County 
after serving in World War II. He has 
taught English in both high school and 
college, written a newspaper column 
and technical manuals, edited The New 
Hope Gazette, and worked as assistant 
producer and director of research for 
‘‘Wind Across the Everglades,”’ a 1958 
film that starred Christopher Plummer 
and Burl Ives. 

Mohn has been writing poetry ‘‘on 
and off’’ since his college days, and his 
work has appeared in such publications 
as Panorama, Harper’s Bazaar, The 
New York Times, and Yale Poetry 
Review. Scratchings, a collection of his 
poems, was published privately last 
year, and he is now preparing a second 
volume. 


A resident of Doylestown Township, 
Mohn spends his time reading, garden- 
ing and swimming. He writes ‘“‘when 
the words take over,’’ and notes that 
the urge to create can be triggered by 
‘‘aword, a phrase, a rhythm, an image. 

“Art—in any form—comes out of 
silence and solitude,’’ says Mohn, 
“and I am very jealous of my solitude. 
At the same time, I love people and I do 
a certain amount of socializing, but 
there is always a need to get away from 
everyone and think.”’ 

During ceremonies elevating him to 
the laureateship, Mohn received a 
plaque and a Mercer tile, but, says the 
poet, ‘‘The real rewards are the phone 
calls, letters and visits from old friends 
and former students.”’ 


CRAIG GILLAHAN II 

George Washington didn’t sleep at 
Great Valley Mills, but the Paoli facility 
did supply flour to the General and his 
troops encamped at nearby Valley 
Forge. 
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Established in 1710, the mill was 
owned by descendents of its founder 
until it was purchased by a Bucks 
County resident in the late 1930’s. The 
new owner moved stones and milling 
equipment to Ivyland, where he con- 
tinued to grind flour, meal and cereals 
until his retirement in 1955. 

The Gillahans of Quakertown then 
bought the business, moving it to 
Keller’s Church. Craig Gillahan, II, 
now operates the mill, doing the milling 
and buying, ‘‘acting as a trouble- 
shooter for customers’ baking prob- 
lems,” and supervising Great Valley’s 
mail order business and its retail outlet 
in Quakertown. 

Electrical power has replaced the 
water wheel, but Great Valley products 
are prepared just as they have been 
every year since the mill’s founding. 
‘Our flours are ground in their natural 
state, with nothing added or taken 
away,” says Gillahan. 

‘There are very few stonegrinding 
operations that do the custom business 
we do,”’ he remarks, ‘‘and knowing 
we're doing things the way they were 
done so long ago makes us feel kind of 
unique.’ Great Valley is unique 
enough to ship its products to custo- 
mers throughout the United States, as 
well as to the Virgin Islands, France, 
Scandinavia, Italy, Samoa and the 
Phillipines. 

Describing his customers as ‘“‘hobby- 
ists who like to experiment with their 
own nutrition,’’ Gillahan notes, ‘‘They 
range from the very wealthy to those 
who have to struggle to buy our 
products.”’ 

Gillahan, who attends evening 
classes at Allentown College, expects 
to continue working at Great Valley 
after he receives his degree in Account- 
ing in 1979. ‘‘It gives me pleasure to do 
this,’ he explains, ‘‘and it’s more a 
tradition than a job.” 


RICHARD PETTIT 


Richard Pettit thinks a lot of people 
may be tired of ‘‘saying it with 
flowers,” and he’s taken a new ap- 
proach to the old problem of getting the 
point across. 

Pettit, who will publish a book of his 
songs next year, spent the first few 


months following his graduation from 
Trenton State College writing songs 
and playing guitar with local groups. In 
September, 1976, encouraged by the 
success of a similar agency in Cali- 
fornia, he and a partner founded 
Tongue Tied. 


Courtesy of Richard Pettit 


TIED Mi a 


Based in Levittown, Tongue Tied is a 
telephone message delivery service. 
For a fee, Tongue Tied personnel will 
deliver the message of your choice ‘‘as 
long as it isn’t malicious, threatening, 
or obscene’’ to the party you designate. 
For an additional charge, they will 
compose an original song or poem. 

The organization handles about two 
dozen calls a week. Pettit estimates 
that 90 percent of the messages are 
complimentary, many congratulating 
the recipients on such occasions as 
birthdays or anniversaries. Callers can 
remain anonymous, and Tongue Tied 
will take return messages for those who 
prefer not to reveal their identity. 

Pettit is pleased with Tongue Tied’s 
progress during the past year. ‘‘We’ve 
established our name in the county and 
everything is running smoothly,’’ he 
says, adding, ‘‘People are beginning to 
realize that this kind of thing can be as 
effective as.sending candy or flowers.”’ 

Sometimes it can be more effective. 
A group of nurses asked Tongue Tied to 
serenade an overweight friend with the 
refrain: ‘‘If it’s good and tasty, Jill will 
try it, but we still think that she should 
diet.’’ An FTD bouquet or a Whitman’s 
Sampler wouldn’t have been quite the 
same. w 


BUCKS 
COUNTY 
APPAREL 


WOMEN’S 


. -With class. 


Name Brands 
Designer Styles 


First Quality 
Merchandise 


UP 0 
TO l Oh OFF 


Manuf. Suggested Retail 


BUCKS COUNTY APPAREL 
3617 Old Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Conti’s Rest.) 
348-9522 


Hours: Mon. — Sat. 


BN 10 — 5:30 BE 
mg Fri. til 9:00 oe 
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Anthonys Pludie 
521 West Broad St. 


Quakertown, Pa. 
536-0160 


SPECIALIZING IN: 
WEDDINGS 
Children’s Photos e Passports 
Real Estate 


Mention PANORAMA ad and 
receive $5 off sitting fee. 
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Nevin 
Galleries 


Antique and Modern Art 
Custom Frame Makers 


Specializing in 
Original Graphics 
by Delaware Valley Artists 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


AND 


BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


536-7835 


The 
rather dh ef 


Mohair items 


from Scotland 
Women’s dresses, 
handbags, sweaters, 
jewelry, collector’s 
paper weights 


at “THE YARD” 
Lahaska — 794-8166 
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PERIOD HOUSES | 


The increasing complexities and 
ornateness of the high Victorian period 
were bound to trigger a reaction. This 
reaction showed itself in several new 
architectural trends on the American 
scene. One of the most popular, though 
least interesting, materialized in a 
wave of renewed revival styles, build- 
ings patterned after various periods of 
the past. These house styles, widely 
chosen by Americans during the first 
third of the 20th century, were, by 
reason of their familiarity, no strangers 
to architects or patrons. One needed 
only to choose in which style one 
wished to live, and the architect could 
easily resurrect one of these revival 
types, a Georgian or Classic revival 
house, a Spanish hacienda, a Tudor 
manor house, a. French Normandy 
cottage, a New England farmhouse, or 
even styles not built before in America. 
Because these houses showed a clear 
similarity in design, scale and site 
orientation to the historic forms on 
which they were patterned, they were 
called Period Houses. 

Unfortunately, this new surge of 
revivals indicated, on the part of a wide 
segment of Americans, both a lack of 
appreciation for innovation among 
home-owners, and a specific denial of 
some of the new concepts that pioneers 
like Frank Lloyd Wright and Charles 
and Henry Greene of Pasadena, Cali- 


Courtesy of Margaret Bye Ritchie 


fornia, had already demonstrated. 
These men were experimenting with 
both wood and concrete in designs that 
allowed a new plasticity of form and 
space. In this, they acted ahead of their 
day, in expressing an architecture that 
was later to develop into what most 
people now generally call, for lack of a 
more specific term, ‘‘modern.”’ 

Period houses did incorporate cer- 
tain contemporary ideas in room ar- 
rangement, the use of porches, patios, 
terraces and other details. Rooms were 
more generous in size than early proto- 
types, and were planned to accommo- 
date the needs of families who had been 
deprived, for some decades already, of 
domestic help, help which had aban- 
doned housework for the independ- 
ence and higher wages of factory work. 

Period houses continued to be widely 
popular from the turn of the century 
into the late 1920’s and 1930’s. Em- 
bodying excellent structural quality, 
many have been in continuous use 
since those years. This revival trend, 
though based on historic European 
style precedents, was uniquely Amer- 
ican. 

The most popular of the styles was 
the Tudor, which maintained a firm 
hold on American preference through 
the 1930’s. ‘‘Tudor’’ is a term used for 
a house that exhibited, as a dominant 


characteristic, ‘‘half-timbering,’’ usu- 


PF 


ally in the second floor. Windows were 
casement rather than sash, panes 
assumed small, diamond shapes, chim- 
neys were outsized, and roofs sharply 
pitched. Tudor Revival was not as 
structurally honest as the original 
English Tudor house of the 16th cen- 
tury, which needed the heavy, timber 
framework for support, not decoration. 
Brick ‘‘nogging’’ (filling), plastered 
over, or laid in decorative patterns, was 
also structurally essential in the begin- 
ning. 

My childhood home was a large, 
stone and half-timbered Tudor built by 
my parents. Its image is indelibly and 
affectionately etched on my mind. The 
front hall was lighted by an enormous 
many-paned, leaded-glass window that 
extended from the main floor through 
the second level to the roof line. Inter- 
mittently, stained-glass panes caught 
the sun in a random pattern. Past this 
window rose an oak staircase which 
turned at a landing, on which stood a 
life-sized dummy knight clad in medi- 
eval armor. This gleaming figure was 
one of the important decorative acces- 
sories to the original 16th century 
Tudor house. Our knight usually stood 
with his visor down, a condition accept- 
able to us children. However, to make 
us behave before going to bed, my 
father sometimes would threaten to 
raise the visor so that the cold glass 
eyes of this warrior would stare us 
through as we climbed the stairs. My 
father’s threat aroused thoughts of 
doom, for passing under those eyes up 
the long, lonely staircase was an awe- 
some experience. We always settled 
into model behavior! 

Bucks County is not without its 20th 
century revival homes. Here and there 
one finds an example of all the period 
styles. A most excellent example of a 
Tudor mansion, built in 1930 by 
William Mercer, brother to Henry C. 
Mercer, the great collector, is ‘‘Aldie,’’ 
which stands, half-hidden by majestic 
trees, across Old Dublin Pike from the 
Cross Keys Shopping Center north of 
Doylestown. During the 1930’s, the 
hospitable Mercers hosted delightful 
parties in their large, balconied living- 
room, a winter fire burning in the great 


16th century-style fireplace with its 


hooded chimney breast, one of a num- 
ber of such fireplaces scattered through 
the mansion. 

Two Spanish revival homes, visible 
in winter, stand side by side in the 
valley, east of Route 32 just north of 
Center Bridge in Solebury Township. 
They are pink and seem somewhat out 
of place in our Bucks County landscape. 

French Normandy, found at Bucks 
County Community College, is offered 
in two sizes, the small cottage design in 
the row of modest units used for offices 
and special departments, and the man- 
sion itself, now the heart and pulse of 


the college administration. It was for- 
merly the home of George Tyler, who 
created the estate out of approximately 
20 farms in the 1920’s. 

The Elkins building of the Mercer 
Museum is an example of Georgian 
Revival, while another Classical Re- 
vival house is represented by a hand- 
some, yellow white-columned home in 
Langhorne Manor, built in 1915. 

You can find other examples of all 
these styles in Bucks County, both in 
towns and in the countryside— 
something new to keep your interest as 
you drive around. a) 


The only shop of its kind in this area 
invites you to visit and judge, what 
we believe to be the finest Early 
American Furniture built. All phases 
of craftsmanship are executed with 
the care and pleasure so necessary 
in the making of “personal” furniture. 


Your choice will be carefully constructed to your precise 


specifications, (at no additional cost), or you may wish to 


choose from our stock, 


OUR PEWTER DIS- 
PLAY WILL EXCITE 
-THE MOST DISCRIM- 
INATE OF BUYERS. 


peter 


ROUTE 309, 
MONTGOMERYVILLE, PA. 
(opposite Montgomery Mall) 


368-0914 


HOURS: 10 til 5 Daily 
Fri. til 9 


Closed Sunday 
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Cteetera I 


in THE YARD 
Lahaska, Penna. 


gifts, accessories, sportswear 
Just for you — 
the newest fashion 
quality 
personalized attention 
the unusual 


794-5528 


Hours: Mon. thru Sat. 10:00 a.m.- 5 p.m. 


JERRY 
FALWELL 
The Old-Time 
Gospel 
Howl 
Loved By 
Millions 
Across 


The U.S. F 
And Cànada N 


WIBF—104FM 


2:00-2:30 P.M. 
Monday thru Friday 


ERK AN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
KAINO NETWORK 


ae 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


WIDE 


TU 6-2000 


Where 
Inspiration 
Builds 
Faith 
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Washington 
.. Weathervane 


by Ralph C. Wunder White House News Correspondent 


“AN ISSUE WHOSE TIME HAS NOT COME...” 


Washington, D.C.— When a letter is 
mailed from the White House, the 
letterhead simply reads ‘‘The White 
House.” It doesn’t, of course, specify 
whether the office it came from is situ- 
ated in the East Wing, the West Wing 
or the Executive Office Building next 
door. It wouldn’t seem to matter except 
that one’s proximity to the West Wing 
Oval Office reflects just how much clout 
you really carry with the Boss. 
(‘‘Clout’’ being measured in terms of 
‘‘input,’’ which is what counts in 
political decision-making.) 

This then, should have told us some- 
thing when Dr. Peter Bourne got a nice 
office suite in the West Wing very 
nearly directly under the President’s 
Oval Office. 


And for those of us working here, it 
was no secret what Bourne was there 
for —as a Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Mental Health and Drug 
Abuse, he was to coordinate the White 
House effort to press for the decrimi- 
nalization of marijuana. 


And so neither was it any great 
surprise when in the middle of last 
month I watched the President and 
Peter Bourne stand in the press brief- 
ing room and explain their reasons for 
decriminalizing marijuana. 

Well, it will be a while before any 
reaction to this is fed back to Washing- 
ton from the ‘‘grass roots,” but I 


suspect that when the reaction is regis- 
tered, it will show that this is clearly an 
issue whose time has not come. 

Besides some high-powered lobby- 
ing by pro-marijuana organizations and 
the benefit of support from well-placed 
Federal employees, the Carter Admin- 
istration has been the first to succumb 
to using ‘‘popularity’’ as a gauge of 
morality in this issue. 

While use of some harder drugs has 
decreased since the ’60’s, use of mari- 
juana and cocaine has recently reached 
the epidemic stage. No school in the 
most remote rural area is free any 
longer from the pot plague. Use of 
marijuana and other drugs among 
‘street people,” the poverty-striken, 
and counter-culturists dates back a 
long time—far before the ’60’s, But 
during the turmoil of the last decade, 
media attention to what was then an 
emerging problem, gave kids a new 
‘“‘chic’’— a ‘‘chic’’ that later spread 
full-blown into the wealthier suburbs — 
and which then ‘‘suddenly’’ turned into 
a political issue. Why, even Gerry 
Ford’s kids admitted ‘‘blowing dope,”’ 
and the response was ‘‘well, what-the- 
heck, after all, they seem normal 
enough, don’t they?’’ And when par- 
ents all over the country began dis- 
covering (although no doubt some still 
haven’t) that their kid’s school lunch 
money was buying them a different 
type ‘“‘lunch’’ their parents knew 


nothing of — well, it wasn’t like their kid 
was a criminal. 

And so now, with the prospect of 
potential arrests and criminal charges 
facing the many thousands—if not 
millions—of new pot-puffing middle- 
class kids if the law were to be 
enforced—the Administration has 
caved in to ‘‘morality by popularity.” 

As if its popularity has made it less 
dangerous or perhaps more morally 
acceptable, it was seen fit last month to 
bring on decriminalization of the 
narcotic. 

But hasn’t history already demon- 
strated what happens when govern- 
ment becomes so amoral as to decide 
‘right’ solely by ‘‘popularity’’? 
Wasn't it ‘‘morality by popularity’’ that 
was in effect when Hitler made hating 
Jews ‘‘chic’’ in Nazi Germany? Or 
wasn’t it ‘‘morality by popularity” that 
was used to try to justify the purges of 
Stalin’s ‘‘new regime’’? 

Is it that the Administration sees no 
societal fallout when: 

a) school kids sit down in a class 
after just having smoked a drug 
that even its proponents admit 
alters judgment, perception and 
memory; 
when someone under its influence 
crawls behind the wheel of a car 
(The California Highway Patrol 
announced earlier this year that it 
is arresting droves of potheads 
under the enforcement of a pro- 
gram aimed at nailing the drunk 
driver because of the similarity in 
driving habits); 

c) when it was reported that per- 
sonnel aboard nuclear-armed sub- 
marines were indeed ‘‘puffing the 
weed’’; 

d) ad infinitum. 

With so little still known about mari- 
juana, it makes one curious at the 
Administration’s haste to lessen the 
criminal penalties for its abuse. Loos- 
ening the penalties will certainly prove 
no deterrent in controlling the epidemic 
increase, and in light of a lot of still- 
unanswered serious questions about 
marijuana, it’s the conviction of this 
writer that the Administration’s rush to 
decriminalize marijuana could well 
prove, in the months ahead, an issue 
whose time hasn’t come... | 
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Turbo Power 


THE EXCITING ALL NEW 
1978 BUICK REGAL 


This Regal Sport Coupe, the flagship of Buick’s new inter- 
mediate line, is powered by a Turbo charged V-6 engine—the 
ONLY American production car offered with Turbo power. 


The Regal Sport Coupe gives you the economy of a V-6 
with the power of a V-8 — the best of two worlds. 


Stop in and test drive this exciting new entry, you'll be 
glad you did! 


See it — Drive it 


RENT IT! 


FRANKENFIELD 
BUICK - OPEL 


830 N. Easton Hwy. (Route 611) Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8183 
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SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 
Insurance Work 

Towing 


FREE ESTIMATES 

RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 


Look into 
LEASING 
a Mercedes-Benz 


If you don’t want to tie up a 
lot of your money owning a 
car, come in to see us. We'll 
custom tailor a Mercedes-Benz 
lease to your needs. 


WEST GERMAN 
SALES CORP. 


404 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 
MI6-7700 


4 POND ST. 
BRISTOL, PA.. 
788-9300 
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Business Side 


by Dorothy Batchelder 


THE MAP STORE 


Travelers should be aware of a 
unique store in Doylestown where 
maps of many foreign cities and 
countries can be purchased— Mexico 
City, the Middle East, Soviet Union, a 
road map of Africa, even European 
campgrounds anda trailer parks guide, 
to mention just a few. The store has a 
larger selection of all types of maps 
than its closest competitor in Phila- 
delphia, and although Alfred B. Patton, 
Inc. is an agent or dealer for the U.S. 
Geological Survey, the National Ocean 
Survey and Rand-McNally among 
others, they also have 40 of their own 
publications. 

Here sportsmen can find topography 
maps of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
fishing charts for North Carolina and 
the Chesapeake Bay (or any state by 
special order). Boating enthusiasts will 
find navigation maps; C.B.’ers might 
find the raised relief maps helpful in 
identifying ‘‘dead’’ spots. There are 
even maps of local lakes such as Lake 
Galena. Businessmen can obtain 
special custom maps useful in market- 
ing and advertising. Pilots can obtain a 
wide selection of aeronautical charts. 

Edward W. Patton is the son of the 
founder, now retired. The president, 
George V. Ekstrom, told me two car- 
tographers and one part-time worker 
are employed. The store carries map 
aids and accessories such as tacks, 
flags, markers, etc., and now has a 
machine which can laminate any map a 
buyer would like to preserve or protect, 
which should be of particular interest to 
boaters. 

My favorite map was an impressive 
16’6’”’ x 20!/2’’ long Synchronological 
Chart —a full-color historical tracing of 
man’s march through time beginning 
with Adam and Eve — the rise and fall of 
Greece and Rome—on up to 1876 when 


the chart was first developed by 
Sebastian Cabot Adams, a pioneer 
Oregon educator and minister. Any 
church or history buff would find this a 
fascinating document to study or 
display. 

As Mr. Patton laughingly said, 
‘‘Maps tell you everything you want to 
know, except how to fold them.”’ 

The store is located at 4143 Swamp Rd. 
(Rt. 313) Doylestown, PA. 18901. 
215-345-0700. Map catalog is available. 


R. Robert Herrick 


APPOINTMENTS 

United Way of Bucks County has 
named Alex Zidock, Jr. of Morrisville 
chairman of the Communications Divi- 
sion—a group of professional volun- 
teers who will help muster support for 
United Way. The organization cele- 
brates its 25th Anniversary this year. 
Among others, Gerry Wallerstein, 
editor and publisher of PANORAMA, 
will serve. James W. Bartholomew, 
president of Local 25, Federation of 
Telephone Workers of PA has been 
named Vice-Chairman for Labor in the 
1978 United Way Campaign, while 
Joseph Chirik will head up the Manu- 
facturing II Division of the campaign. 


Mr. Chirik is an officer and manager of 
First PA Bank, Doylestown. Frederick 
Rarig, Doylestown, has been elected 
vice president of Rohm & Haas Co. He 
has been with the company as an attor- 
ney since 1946. R. Robert Herrick has 
been named President of Health Serv- 
ice Plan of PA, which serves over 6000 
members. A non-profit health plan, 
HSP provides health services for a fixed 
monthly premium and is offered 
through employers and labor unions. 
Ruth Luty Campbell, concert pianist, 
has joined the Bucks County Commun- 
ity College faculty. She was on the 
faculty at Beaver College for 11 years, 
and will succeed David Sokoloff who 
retired. Bucks County’s Historical- 
Tourist Commision’s new Treasurer is 
Albert A. Giagnacova of Bristol. He isa 
Chartered Life Underwriter and a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and was honored as Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s Eastern Div. 
Honor Agent. The Historical-Tourist 
Commission also honored Joseph D. 
Ceader of Riegelsville on his retirement 
from the Commission. He was ap- 
pointed in 1960. Neal R. Buss, Grant- 
ville, has been appointed Executive 
Deputy Secretary of the PA Dept. of 
Agriculture. He was special assistant to 
Secretary Kent D. Shelhamer. Eleven 
finalists out of 37 entries in the Miss 
Bucks County contest for 1977 were 
selected based on talent, personality 
and poise. The contest is cosponsored 
by Lower Bucks Chamber of Commerce 
and the A. Marlyn Moyer, Jr. Scholar- 
ship Foundation. The U.S. Small Busi- 
ness Assoc. Region III has appointed 
Daniel Phillip Henson, III as Regional 
Director. He comes to SBA from Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, NYC. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

The deadline for application for 
Farmers Home Administration loans 
for production losses from the Johns- 
town Area flood of July are available 
until April 25, 1978 in Bedford, Cam- 
bria, Clearfield, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Somerset and Westmoreland Counties, 
and May 1, ’78 for Blair County. Crop 
losses must total more than 20 percent 
of expected harvest. Brookstone, a 
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> Give your family 
an heirloom! 


and save during our 51st 
Anniversary Sale. 


This sturdy Grandfather’s Rocker 

has a 3” thick solid pine seat and extra heavy legs. 
The rich handrubbed antique pine finish is 
beautifully decorated in a floral design. Made 

by New England craftsmen, this handsome 
Grandfather’s Rocker will become a 

cherished family possession. 


pe $119.95 
c7. : 2, 
sie ee Be TA - ince 1926 Dias 
ROUTE 309 - 14 MILE NORTH OF ROUTE 63 par 
MONTGOMERYVILLE, PA. 
Mon., Wed.,Fri. 10 a.m. — 9 p.m. Tues., Thurs., Sat. 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 
Open Sun. 12 to 5 
Revolving charge, BankAmericard, Master Charge 
643-6372 


MODERN CONCRETE 
SEPTIC TANK CO. 


PHONE 215-847-5112 OTTSVILLE, PA. 18942 
“Step Up with Modern the Finest in Concrete Products” 


Whether You Are Steppin’ “In ” “Out” or “Up” 
Step with Modern. 


COME VISIT OUR NEW DISPLAY—OLD RTE. 611. . .OTTSVILLE 
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OUTSTANDING LANDSCAPES 


Fine Quality 
Unusual Selection of 
Nursery Plants & Indoor Plants 
Plan to visit our new Greenhouse. 
Dried Flowers 
Gifts & Fall Decorations 


Open 9:00 A.M. till Sundown 


ROUTE 1 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
295-1138 


The Kiss of the Sun sy 
for Pardon n 
The Song of the Bird | 
for Mirth 
One is nearer God's 
Heart in a Garden j 
Than anywhere else | 
on Earth N 


Feeney’s Nursery 


Inc. 
INDOOR-OUTDOOR 
GARDEN CENTER 


1134 Bustleton Pike 
Feasterville, Pa. 
(215) 322-4300 
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& Compos 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


DIAGNOSING THE 
SUMMER PROBLEMS 


Lost a tree or shrub this growing 
season? Probably the amount of soil 
moisture since last fall didn’t help. The 
plants had to be confused. They went 
into a very cold winter dryer than usual, 
lived through a severe winter, had a dry 
spring, then a dry, hot summer fol- 
lowed by rain and cool weather, then 
back to more heat. Plants did not look 
good all year—the color wasn’t as 
sharp as usual, one side of many plants 
had less needles or leaves compared to 
the other side. Leaves were small and 
sparce on trees such as silver maple 
and sweet gum. Splits in the bark were 
common, particularly on the southwest 
side of trees. Lawns were brown, but 
have recovered in the last six weeks. 

Here are a few suggestions for the 
ailing plants: 

If you haven’t already done so, ferti- 


lize the lawn with a complete fertilizer 
immediately. Use a rapid release sol- 
uble nitrogen with some phosphorous 
and potash. I like 10 lbs. of 10-20-10 per 
1000 square feet. Next, fertilize again 
in late November or early December 
with 11/2 to 2 pounds of actual nitrogen 
per 1000 square feet. Again, use that 
quick release form of N. A good ferti- 
lizer is urea 46-0-0 at the rate of 4 to 5 
pounds per 1000 square feet. Now 
you’ve completed 3/4 of the fertiliza- 
tion program for the ’78 growing sea- 
son on your lawn. All you have to do 
next spring, early May, is add slow 
release turf fertilizer to carry the grass 
through the summer months. Use the 
amount of fertilizer recommended by 
the manufacturer. With the second 
application of fertilizer in the dormant 
season, you’ve also fertilized the trees 


pH by adding lime as indicated from a R sell G R € 
soil analysis. u S ; a U n S 
Don’t allow diseases and insects to G OWER Of 
build up in decaying wood. If the 
wound paint. However, on branches CHURCHVILLE, PA. 
greater than 11⁄2 inches in diameter, 215-322-4799 
Splits down the side of a tree need ol So aes bio hac 
special care. Remove all the dead bark 
be sure you design the base of the split 
for drainage of water. Cut a “V” 
cause decay. It’s not necessary to cover 
the area with tree wound paint. In fact, 
you'll probably find the area will be | A COMPLETE LIGHTING CENTER | 
252 BETHLEHEM PIKE, RT. 309, COLMAR, PA. 


Dead branches should be removed 
branch or twig removed is less than 11⁄2 
you may wish to cover the wound with a 
back to live cambium tissue — that’s the 
shaped area, if necessary, for drainage. 
grown over faster without it. Trees heal D 
(Across from Inn Flight Restaurant) 822-9787 


in the lawn. Don’t forget to keep up the 
from all plants as soon as possible. 
inches in diameter, don’t use tree 600 NEW ROAD 
tree wound paint. ANNUALS 
growing layer beneath the bark. Next, 
Water allowed to set in the base will 
by growing over the wound. ‘ 
LEXINGTONY 
HOURS: Mon., Tues., Sat. 10-5—Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10-9—Closed Sun. 


The Lawn Expert 


Female Gypsy Moth 


Fully Groan Lara High Level Service at Low Level Prices 
What’s going to happen to the gypsy elann Seed 
moth infestation? In most parts of the e Fertilizers 
county, we’re finding increased popu- e Weed Control 
lations. We’ll probably have a con- e Soil Conditioners 
tinued buildup over the next few years e Mulches 
and then a collapse or decrease in e Hand Tools 


population. The major concern is the 
spread caused by the wind this spring. 
To check the population, count the 
number of egg masses in 10,000 square 
feet and multiply by 4. You now have 
the number of masses per acre. If the 
number exceeds 400 per acre, you 
should report to the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, Neshaminy Manor 
Center, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. We’ll 196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
give you further instructions for control Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11—5 

of the gypsy moth. a 
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` FIREPLACE 
¥ EQUIPMENT 


3 
IC 
Glass Enclosures 


Stoves ¢ Screens ¢ Grates è Accessories 


COMPLETE 
SHOWROOM 


Leedom’s Welding 


CUSTOM 
DESIGNS 


434 Penn Street 


Newtown, Penna. 18940 |A% > 


(215) 968-3981 


TREE 


A stunning array of Oriental imports 
Furniture... porcelain... screens 
wall decor... exquisite jade & ivory 
carvings . . . unique gifts ... and 
1,000 beautiful Oriental lamps. 
Lovely shades in wide 

selection of shapes 

and sizes. Custom 

made lamps, 

and expert 

rewiring, 

repair 

and re- 

mount- 

ing. 


207 Old York Rd. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

TU -7-6100 

(look for the bright 
red awning) 


Daily 11 — 5 also Wed. eve. 7 — 9 
Closed Mondays 


WATERCOLORS 
OILS — PRINTS 
CUSTOM FRAMING 
POTTERY 


crossing gallery 
rt. 532 e washington crossing, pa. 


Open Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. 


493-6784 
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4Cracker 


P À by Bert Isard 


Hung Hsien Porcelains in polychrome and marked. 93⁄4” diam., 15” ht., 


„Barrel Collector 


43ü]24-4}uUŞ Jaaqoy íq ydos5ojoyd 


91/2” ht. respectively. Purchased in 1975 for $150.00, $400.00 and $300.00 


respectively. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY 82 DAYS 


A heretofore little-known field that 
has been recently attracting the atten- 
tion of collectors involves, among 
other things, the porcelains of Hung 
Hsien, the reign title of Yuan-Shih- 
kai. Superior porcelains, equalling if 
not exceeding those of earlier 19th 
and 20th century emperors, were pro- 
duced during his very brief rule as 
emperor — just 82 days. 

Because of the shadowy back- 
ground, the precise dating of histor- 
ical events during the life of Yuan- 
Shih-kai has not been established to 
the satisfaction of all historians. There 
are even contradictions regarding his 
assumption of the emperorship. Did it 
in fact take place? 

Because of the apathy of historians 
and the well-deserved contempt of the 
Chinese people for this greedy and 
self-serving leader, the porcelains 
made under his direction were until 
now neglected by art historians and 
ignored by collectors. With the pass- 
ing of time, which seems to heal all 
wounds, and the emergence of a new 
generation that has not tasted his 
treachery or avarice, these porcleains 
are now receiving their long overdue 


acclaim. 

Often artists are confronted with 
the problem of reconciling their work 
with the conflicting demands of politi- 
cal, social or economic realities. Does 
art transcend politics? Should an artist 
be restrained by political or social 
considerations? Censorship? Ezra 
Pound was never forgiven for his war- 
time activities. Yet Maurice Chevalier 
maneuvered a successful career de- 
spite his questionable wartime record. 


How fickle, inconsistent, yet human, 


is public favor! 

Reginald Johnston, in Twilight in 
the Forbidden City, states that after 
the internal overthrow of the empire 
in China and the establishment of the 
republic on Feb. 12, 1912, Yuan-Shih- 
kai was appointed provisional presi- 
dent on March 10, 1912. He was then 
elected president of China for a period 
of five years by the national assembly 
of the revolutionists in Nanking on 
Oct. 6, 1913. Soon after, Yuan had 
himself declared president for life 
with power to nominate his own 
successor. His insatiable greed soon 
drove him to initiate a propaganda 
campaign suggesting that a constitu- 


tional monarchy was better suited to 
the Chinese people than the repub- 
lican form of government. He was 
then offered the throne by the assem- 
bly of popular deputies which he ac- 
cepted on Dec. 12, 1915. He had him- 
self proclaimed emperor with the 
reign name of Hung Hsien, ‘‘The 
Great Constitutional Era.’’ Fortunate- 
ly his shaky rule persisted for only 82 
days, from Dec. 31, 1916 to March 22, 
1916 when he was overthrown as 
emperor. He then reverted to presi- 
dent and died on June 1, 1916 before 
he could be deposed in disgrace. 
Michel Beurdeley, in Concise En- 
cyclopedia of Chinese Porcelain, a 
very recent publication, states that an 
order for 40,000 pieces of porcelain 
had been issued by the emperor and 
only 69 have survived. His source of 
information appears to be Van Oort in 
Porcelains of Hung Hsien, another 
recent book, who was only able to 
document on a world-wide basis these 
few pieces. Beurdeley then concludes 
that on this basis only a small propor- 
tion of the original order could have 
been filled during the 82-day period. 
Had either Beurdeley or Van Oort 
conducted a more thorough research 
they could have counted many more 
pieces in existence. I am able to 
report that as recently as this year | 
have seen, in addition to the photo- 
graphs of these 69 pieces, two ex- 
amples in Massachusetts, at least 20 
in New York City, and 28 here in a 
private collection. Moreover, I note 
that several examples have been sold 
by Sotheby in Hong Kong, London 
and New York during the past year or 
so. It therefore can reasonably be 
assumed that many more undiscov- 
ered pieces will be ‘‘coming out of the 
walls’? as new interest drives up 
prices, providing an incentive for 
owners to sell and the curious to seek. 
Under the supervision of Kuo Pao- 
chang, who attempted to equal and 
surpass the finest work of the 18th 
century, most of the pieces produced 
were in the style of Ku Yueh Hsuan 
and Castiglione and decorated in 
famille-rose enamels on white 
grounds. The rose enamel, rather 
than being pure, contained a purple 
tint and so appears carmine in tone, 


Hung Hsien mark 


thus characteristic of the Hung Hsien 
palette. Although we recognize that 
the style of decoration is heavily bor- 
rowed from the past, we must ac- 
knowledge that the pleasing shapes of 
these vessels together with a palette 
that uses somewhat harsher colors 
and a glaze that is less mellow than 
that used in the 18th century are con- 
temporary. Eggshell porcelain, sel- 
dom found in the 19th century, was 
successfully revived. Frequent gravi- 
ata decoration is seen. Wide use was 
made of an orange ground with gold 
traceries. People scenes are rarer 
than flower and bird scenes. Double 
peach finials on lids of vessels provide 
a generous sense of sophistication and 
elegance. Superior craftsmanship is 
observed in the crisp thin porcelain 


PEWTER 
Understated 
Elegance 


Bucks County's 
Largest Selection of 


Handcrafted Pewter 
Bridal Registry 


Peuter Cupboard 


1776 Easton Rd. Route 611 


and superb painting. Decoration is 
generally of a high artistic quality. 
The scant, refreshing Chinese taste, 
with little or no European influence, 
does not merely ornament the 
surface, but rather integrates well 
into the shape of the vessel so that the 
design becomes part of the body. 

At a recent sale in Hong Kong at 
Sotheby’s, a 9’’ vase with bird and 
tree design brought $400.00. This ap- 
pears to be consistent with prices I 
have observed elsewhere. 

The importance of the revival of 
these porcelains, aside from their 
being part of the historic record, is 
that they are the last surviving ex- 
amples of Chinese Imperial Wares 
and as such should be regarded as 
among the finest, if not the finest, 
world-wide ceramics of their times. 
They are indeed superior to most of 
the porcelains made during the pre- 
ceding century. A true renaissance in 
ceramics occurred during the brief 
reign of Hung Hsien. 

The former existing vacuum of 82 
days is now filled with treasures that 
might have passed into oblivion un- 
noticed. Limited in production and un- 
appreciated in the past, the period of 
Hung Hsien would have been lost. 
How fortunate for mankind that 
glories are never buried, only the 
tragedies! | 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(2 miles south of Doylestown) 345-1759 
Master Charge & BankAmericard Welcome 
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GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES ' 


FRANKLIN STOVES 
WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS. 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF /LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
61) 14': 25 02. CANS 


“THE GUITAR 
STORE” 


1 


RS bY ACOUSTIC AND 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 
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HUNTING IN BUCKS COUNTY 


MY HORN INVITES THEE 

TO THE CHASE: 
IMAGE OF WAR 

WITHOUT ITS GUILT. 

The call of the hunting horn has 
lured people of all ages and creeds for 
hundreds of years. Wearing the an- 
cient livery and following rigid rules, 
they still thrill to the chase even when 
their way is occasionally impeded by 
hard-paved roads and clustered 
houses. 

There are two hunts in Bucks 
County: the Huntingdon Valley Hunt 
with joint masters Dr. Cameron S. 
Wilson and Richard Harris, and the 
Lenape Hunt with joint masters 
Clifford Hunt and Dr. Charlotte Dyer. 
It was Dr. Wilson who answered some 
of my queries on the hunting of today. 
As master, did he keep strict control 
over the field, I asked. 

“They are under my supervision 
but I don’t resort to strict protocol,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘The front of the field 
is not reserved for the oldest mem- 
bers, but is often formed by the 
faster-moving horses. A rider with a 
fractious horse will keep him back and 
a kicker will be held in the rear. Chil- 
dren must ride in the rear and must 
have supervision.”’ 

‘‘What about children,” I asked, 
‘are they allowed to ride on regular 
hunts, or just the special childen’s 
hunt?”’ 

‘‘We have all ages, from 6 to 60. I 
believe Dick Harris’ children must be 
only 7 or 8 years old and they hunt.”’ 
Dr. Wilson added, ‘‘We do insist that 
they stay behind and are closely 
supervised.’”’ 

There are people from all walks of 
life who hunt—doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, secretaries, school teachers, 
businessmen, farriers, pilots—and all 
of them show great enthusiasm and 


stamina. Not many sports demand 
that you get up at 4:00 a.m. and go 
out to the barn to ready your horse for 
an early morning hunt during cubbing 
season. During regular hunting sea- 
son the time is a little later but it is 
cold and mean of a winter morning 
and only a dedicated follower of the 
hounds will be found cheerfully 
grooming his horse at that hour. 


What breed of horse is used for 
hunting? A good hunting horse is not 
a special breed. If there is much open 
country a bold thoroughbred is well 
suited to gallop over the grass. If 
much of the area is trappy and the 
horse must pick his way carefully, a 
speed horse would be frustrated and a 
compact horse with a quiet tempera- 
ment would be better. ‘‘The horse has 
to be a good jumper,” said Dr. 
Wilson, ‘‘not only to clear the jump, 
but to handle a difficult approach and 
landing. Most jumps are three feet, 
maybe with a hole in front it might be 
three feet six, or even four, but these 
are natural obstacles, not jumps in a 
ring.’’ Many of the jumps are ‘‘chick- 
en coops’’ (a triangular-shaped panel 
spread at the bottom) and some are 
rails, railroad ties, and fallen logs. 

In Bucks County there is a variety 
of terrain and about half the hunters 


in the Huntingdon Valley Hunt are 
Thoroughbreds. More and more 
Quarter Horses are being introduced 
into the hunt for their disposition and 
stamina. They must handle all kinds 
of footing . . . the broad fields of a 
farm like the Bradshaws, the swamp 
back of the Nazarine Home, a rocky 
path along the foot of Buckingham 
Mountain, the steep ascent and slip- 
pery descent on the other side. . . all 
within a small area. 

There are surprisingly few injuries, 
even though ‘‘the hounds really move 
when they are on a line where the 
scent is good and the way is clear.” I 
pictured the spirited horses dashing 
pell mell, 30 or 40 of them racing 
across the field, jumping ditches, run- 
ning up steep banks . . . surely some- 
body was bound to lose his seat. A 
few broken bones over the years have 
been the only injuries and it has been 
five or six years since a Huntingdon 
Valley horse broke a leg. The most 
common injury to a horse is a wire 
cut. 

The hounds are tough little animals 
who won’t even lick a cut which is 
running with blood until they get in 
the truck to go home; then they will 
sit quietly and lick their wounds or 
cuts. It is not uncommon to see a 
hound running on three legs. The 
hunting instinct is so strong that a 
former hunting hound does not make 
a good pet, for if not confined he will 
take off and self hunt. 

The hounds are the key to a good 
hunt and their control is so important 
that it can mean the expansion or con- 
traction of the whole range of hunt- 
ing. Dick Harris has remarkable con- 
trol of the Huntingdon Valley hounds 
and has enlarged the scope of their 
hunting territory because he is able to 
contain them in a tight area. 

The fox, that wily animal which is 
the traditional quarry of the hunt, is 
becoming scarce. This is not because 
of foxhunters for they seldom catch 
him (and really prefer to let him go to 
earth so that he will run another day). 
The trappers are killing him at an 
alarming rate. Small game hunters 
believe there should be a bounty on 
him, and foxhunters, who chase him 
but will not shoot him, want a bounty 


on those who want a bounty. 

The hunting season officially opens 
in November after the blessing of the 
hounds. This is a very solemn cere- 
mony, but while eyes are cast down in 
prayer, some unexpected things can 
happen. A cat may suddenly peer 
around a fence post, the hounds take 
off, whips in hot pursuit, the solem- 
nity shattered. 

The hunt still runs with a 12th 
century formality. The pinks are worn 
by the staff and those awarded colors, 
the hunt caps with the v of the ribbon 


up for the staff, down for the juniors, 
and derbies by all others. The hunt 
club has a board of directors and by- 
laws which meticulously enumerate 
their rules and regulations, but there 
is nothing rigid in their pursuit of the 
sport of hunting. The unexpected is 
the special quality of a live hunt and a 
true huntsman admires the hounds’ 
work as much as he thrills to a good 
run across country. ‘‘The ’oss loves 
the ‘ound and I love both,” said 
Jorrocks, and his sentiments are 
echoed among today’s huntsmen. W 


SNYDER SQUARE 
COWPATH RD. RT. 463 
HATFIELD, PENNA. 
368-7224 


Skate Sharpening while 
you wait 

Fast SVC Tennis Stringing 

Custom Lettering or Decals 
for Teams or Individuals 

Warm-Up Suits 

Jackets for Teams or 
Individuals 


CCM 


ADIDAS 


NEW BALANCE 
TIGER 


BANCROFT 
WILSON 


sa 
BANKAMERICARD 


BAUER 
COOPER 
KOHO 


“Bank wherever 
you like, but 
save it at 
Doylestown Federal.” 


Our 5.25% interest rate on regular savings is more than you can get at a 
commercial bank. And we also compound interest daily to increase your 
yield to 5.47% annually. 


DOYLESTOWN 
AND LOAN 


g C FEDERAL SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


[i sags mm a 


DOYLESTOWN — Monument Square 
CROSS KEYS — Route 611 © DUBLIN — North Main Street 
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CONTINENTAL 
KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 


Hors d'oeuvres e Crepes e Entrees 
Desserts ¢ Salads e Soups + Appetizers 


Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales*Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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BETHMAN INC. 


{The 


Savory Stewpot 


by Barbara Ryalls 


AN APPLE A DAY... 


Did you know that the average 
American eats 26 pounds of apples a 
year? So now that apple season is in full 
swing, if you are a shade behind in 
meeting your quota, it is time to ‘“‘bite”’ 
in. 

Long used as a protective measure 
against physicians, the apple indeed 
comes by its’ reputation naturally. It 
contains natural fruit sugars (fructose 
and sucrose), fair amounts of vitamins 
A and C, plus calcium, phosphorus and 
iron. Consisting of 80 percent water, it 
is relatively low in calories and aver- 
ages 100 calories for a large apple. 

Ancient could well describe the fruit. 
Charred remains of apples were found 
in prehistoric Swiss lake dwellings 
dating back to 4000 B.C. When the first 
colonists came to America, they 
brought with them apple seeds and 
trees. And that apple proselytizer 
Johnny Appleseed covered Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana in the early 
1800's. 

In actuality, there are over 7,500 
varieties of apple trees, but only about 
50 are grown for their fruit. And did you 
know that Pennsylvania ranks sixth in 
the nation in apple production? Our 
state produces 200,000 tons annually. 
An average tree can bear for more than 
60 years, yielding from 4 to 20 bushels a 
year. Each tree can have up to 100,000 
flowers, but only 2 to 4 percent of the 
blossoms actually set into fruit. 

An interesting sidelight of apple pro- 
duction—over the years, growing tech- 
niques have so improved that though 
we are producing the same amount of 
apples as in 1900, we are doing it from 
one-sixth the number of trees! 

To keep the fruit over a period of 
time, store it in the refrigerator. Ideal 
conditions are a temperature of 
30-31°F and humidity near 90 percent. 


Apples can keep up to eight months in 
such an atmosphere. 

Now that you know all about apples— 
what to do with them? A versatile addi- 
tion to the kitchen, it can grace any part 
of the meal, from soup to dessert. So 
let’s drink a toast to the apple: 


if MAN 
vi cue 


HOT RUM TODDY 

Bring cider toasimmer, but do not boil. 
For each serving, place in a mug: one 
jigger dark rum, 2 whole cloves, and 
1/2 acinnamon stick. Fill mug with hot 
cider and add one teaspoon butter. 


My very favorite chicken liver pates 
always include apple. When preparing 
a pate from your own recipe, peel and 
dice one medium apple. Saute the 
apple with the onions and proceed to 
incorporate it into the recipe. It adds a 
very nice touch. 

You can even turn a hunk of liver- 
wurst into elegant party fare. No 
measurements here—your personal 
tastes will have to dictate that. Saute 
finely-chopped onion and apple in lots 
of butter. Mash a piece of liverwurst 
with a fork, add the onions and apples, 
and blend in a dash of apple jack. 
Crumbled bacon makes a good addi- 
tion. Serve with crackers. 

For a soup recipe, I shall refer you 
way back to the March ’77 issue of 
PANORAMA. The recipe is Pozole, a 


Mexican pork-based soup that is gar- 
nished with chopped apple. 

Say ‘‘apple salad’’ and the world 
answers ‘‘Waldorf.’’ For something 
different, easy and delicious, try: 


CINNAMON APPLE SALAD 

This is an excellent way to use the juice 
left over from a jar of spiced apples. If 
no juice is available, dissolve 1/4 c. red 
cinnamon candies in 2 c. boiling water. 
Make up a 3-oz. package of any red 
jello, using the crabapple or cinnamon 
juice. Add 1/2 cup chopped celery, 
1 cup unpeeled cubed apple, and 1/2 
cup chopped nuts. Chill. 


For a vegetable, here is a very old 
family recipe that is quite universal: 


FRIED SWEET APPLES 

Pare apples and cut into eighths. Melt 
1/4 cup butter in skillet and add apples. 
Cover with about 1/2 cup brown sugar, 
1/2 tsp. salt, and 1 tsp. cinnamon. Stir 
well. Cover and cook until tender, but 
not mushy. Add 1 Tbsp. flour and stir. 
Pour in 1/4 cup milk and cook gently 
until flour cooks. 


MORNINGS 


Mike Rose 
Music 
: 6:00-9:45 


DAY 


Tom Calvin 


Not only does the following main dish 
recipe use apples, but it is also eco- 
nomical: 


CURRIED FRANKS 


114 c. uncooked regular rice 

1/4 c. oleo 

1 lg. onion, chopped 

2 med. apples, unpeeled, chopped 

1 Tbsp. flour 

2 tsp. curry 

1/2 tsp. garlic salt 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1c. milk 

1 lb. franks, cut in fourths 

Cook rice. In skillet that has a cover, 
melt oleo and add onion and apple. 
Cover and cook ’til tender. Mix to- 
gether flour, curry, garlic salt and salt. 
Stir into onion-apple mixture. Add 
milk; stir constantly until thickened and 
smooth. Add franks, cover, and cook 


over low heat about 10 minutes. Serve 
on rice. Serves 6. 


Apples probably become their most 
versatile when turned into desserts. 
Here is a rather out-of-the-ordinary 
recipe for baked apples, which I got 
years ago from Shirley Wenzel, who 
started my enthusiasm for YWCA cook- 
ing courses. 


COFFEE GLAZED BAKED APPLES 


6 baking apples, cored and peeled partially 
1/2 c. chopped walnuts 

11⁄2 c. brown sugar 

1c. strong cofffee 


Fill apples with 1/2 c. nuts and 1/2 c. 
brown sugar, mixed. Pack tightly. 
Simmer coffee and remaining sugar 
together for 10 minutes. Pour over 
apples. Bake 30 minutes at 350°, 
basting often. Then place under broiler 
and brown and baste for approximately 
10 minutes. Serve warm with whipped 
cream. Serves 6. 

So now off to the orchards and con- 
tinue working on your 26-pound quota! 


MORE OF 
EVERYTHING 


Jack Creamer 
Interviews 


Sports 9:45-10:00 


MORE 


LOCAL NEWS 


MORE 


LOCAL SPORTS 


MORE 


FAVORITE MUSIC 
MORE 

LOCAL FEATURES 
1570 AM 


UX 


5000 WATTS 


Rich Mates 
Open Forum 
11:00-12:00 


Joan Stack 
pecs Interviews 
i 12:05-12:30 


Music 
10:00-11:00 KA A 3 1 
12:30-2:30 Bal 


S 


Rick Allen 
Sinatra & ‘a 
Friends Ginny Kosola 


News 
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UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 
Original Work 


of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry è Batik è Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


Thinking about a 
WINDJAMMER 
“BAREFOOT” Cruise? 


Ask ANDREA ... 


She knows — 
she’s been there! 


536-0766 


WORLD HORIZONS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
ROUTE 309 
North of Trainer's 
Quakertown 


J. S. LEAVER 
FUNERAL 
HOME 


Phone 215 - 794-7696 
PIPERSVILLE 3 R 

os EASTON f 

BESTAN (y 
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DANIEL BOONE HOMESTEAD 


Recently, on our way back from a 
pleasant few hours at the Kutztown 
Fair, my husband and I decided to take 
a roundabout, back-roads route home. 
Along the way we came upon a signpost 
for the Daniel Boone Homestead, one 
of the museum sites administered by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission. On a spur-of-the- 
moment impulse, we took a slight 
detour to find the museum at Birds- 
boro, just east of Reading near Baums- 
town. 

While both of us were familiat with 
Daniel Boone’s pioneering activities in 
exploring and opening the Kentucky 
and Missouri wildernesses to settle- 
ment, we were not aware that Boone 
was from a Pennsylvania Quaker 
family; was born and grew up in Exeter 
(formerly Oley) in Berks County; and 
that the young Daniel’s life and experi- 
ences in frontier Pennsylvania pre- 
pared him for the adult career that was 
to make him acelebrated American folk 
hero. 

Another bit of information we ac- 
quired is that the so-called ‘‘Kentucky 
rifle” made famous by Boone was in 
actuality the Pennsylvania rifle, a prod- 
uct of the skill and imagination of Penn- 
sylvania settlers. 

Boone’s grandfather, George Boone, 
Sr., an English Quaker weaver, 
dreamed of transplanting his family 
from England to freedom in Penn’s 
colony, but unwilling to expose his 
younger children to the dangerous 
Atlantic crossing, he first sent his three 
eldest children—George, Jr., Sarah 
and Squire—ahead, about 1713, to 
report on the new land across the sea. 
Evidently their report was favorable, 
because in August 1717 he, his wife and 
the younger children left Bradninch 
(near Exeter) and went to Bristol, 
where they embarked on a ship for 


North America, landing at Philadelphia 
in September 1717. 

The George Boone family (by now 
three generations) settled first at 
Abington; then a few months later 
George, Sr. and most of the family 
moved to North Wales, where he was 
received by the Gwynedd Friends 
Monthly Meeting on December 31, 
1717. A few months later, the patriarch 
and most of his family followed his now- 
married daughter Sarah west to Oley, 
in present Berks County. While this 
was not quite virgin territory, it was 
still on the rugged edge of the wilder- 
ness. 


The Daniel Boone Homestead is located east of 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Squire Boone (Daniel’s father) had 
not moved with the rest of the family 
from North Wales, but remained with 
his new-found friends in that Welsh 
Quaker community, there marrying 
Sarah Morgan, daughter of the Edward 
Morgan who is thought to be the grand- 
father or great-grandfather of General 
Daniel Morgan of Cowpens. Squire 
Boone and his family lived for a time in 
Bucks County, having bought, in 1728, 
a tract of 147 acres in New Britain 
Township on the Bucks County side of 
the line. (A house still standing beside 
Neshaminy Creek, about a mile west of 
Chalfont, has long been thought to 
occupy the site of Squire Boone’s 
original dwelling.) 

It is believed that an expected Indian 
attack in the Oley area (later proved to 


Photography courtesy of Pa. Historical and Museum Commission 


be a groundless fear) may have been 
the reason for Squire Boone’s decision 
to locate instead in Bucks County. At 
any rate, two years later, in 1730, 
Squire sold his land in Bucks County 
and bought the tract of land at Oley on 
which the Daniel Boone Homestead 
now stands. There, four years later, 
Daniel was born, sixth of eleven chil- 
dren. 

With the help of his well-established 
brothers, Squire Boone proceeded to 
carve out a new life in the rugged 
frontier community as a farmer, weaver 
(he is said to have had five looms in 
operation), blacksmith and gunsmith. 
His first house was probably a rough 
shack, but soon a substantial log house 
was built, with the aid of his brothers 
and nephews, on the bank of Owatin 
Run, near his father’s farm and about a 
mile from its junction with Monacacy 
Creek, on the site now occupied by the 
Boone Homestead two or three miles 
north of Birdsboro. 

During Daniel’s youth Oley was an 
area of settlers and home builders, with 
many different religious sects repre- 
sented, including Huguenots and 
Moravians as well as the Quakers. It 
was also on the route of the Shawnee 
Path, so that Daniel had the oppor- 
tunity to meet and know American 
Indians of many tribes. Though he later 
became a warrior to defend himself and 
those dependent on him, he never 
turned into an ‘“‘Indian Killer’’ and was 
respected by the Indians. 

Though he received little formal edu- 
cation, Daniel Boone was not illiterate: 
he could read understandingly and 
write intelligently (albeit with mistakes 
in grammar and style) and had the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic. He also developed 
many practical skills: farming, cattle 
raising, trapping, forging, welding, 
mending of guns and wagons, forest 
skills and expertise with a rifle. All of 
these were to prove highly useful for 
the career he was to follow later. 

In 1750, Squire Boone decided to 
move south with his family. After along 
journey, they settled on the Yadkin 
River in North Carolina. Many reasons 
have been cited for the move: better 
land (Squire’s land in Oley did not 
produce well); an independence too 
curbed by the ‘‘Establishment’’ in 
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Oley; criticism of his children for 
marrying outside the Quaker commun- 
ity ‘‘contrary to discipline”; his being 
‘‘disowned”’ for refusing to condemn 
his son publicly for ‘‘marrying out of 
meeting.” 

Whatever the specific reasons, the 
move to North Carolina when Daniel 
was 15 laid the groundwork for Danie!’ s 
eventual career on the Wilderness 
Road into Kentucky, where he became 
the most famous of America’s pioneers 
and the prototype of James Fennimore 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking. 

Daniel Boone returned at least three 
times to Pennsylvania: the first time, in 
1755, when he and his cousin Daniel 
Morgan served with the North Carolina 
detachment in General Braddock’s ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne; the 
second, in 1781, was to Exeter Town- 
ship, where he visited old friends and 
relatives. By the third time, 1788, he 
had reached the status of a public 
figure, and his movements on horse- 
back, with his wife and young son 
Nathan, as they visited friends and 
relatives, were commented on by letter 
writers and journalists alike. 


The movement to preserve and re- . 


store the Daniel Boone Homestead was 
started in 1926 by Rev. A. B. Vossler, 
who, with the help of William C. Foote 
of East Orange, N.J., bought the house 
and farm. Little public attention was 
given the project until Charles Curtis 
Tressler of East Orange, N.J. suc- 
ceeded in interesting President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Governor Gifford 
Pinchot. An organization known as The 
Daniel Boone Memorial was chartered 
in 1935, and two years later, by act of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, the 
Commonwealth acquired the Daniel 
Boone Homestead for the purpose of 
preserving it ‘‘as an historic place and 
park for the benefit of the people of this 
Commonwealth’. ”’ 

The Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, under whose care the property 
was placed, secured the cooperation of 
the National Youth Administration to 
restore the house and farm. With the 
help of Edwin G. Brumbaugh, archi- 
tect specializing in restoration; 
Mackley Stevenson, landscape archi- 
tect; and the Daniel Boone Advisory 
Committee, the Commission drafted a 


long-range program for developing the 
property, a plan still in progress. 

Today, the Daniel Boone Homestead 
illustrates a frontier setting depicting 
life in rural 18th century Pennsylvania; 
nurtures a woodland area to give 
youthful campers (Boy and Girl Scouts) 
a breath of the forest life that inspired 
Daniel Boone; and is a sanctuary of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
where deer, raccoon, pheasant, quail 
and rabbits can be seen. There is also 
fishing for the public on the lake and at 
the stone dam on the property. 


This painting of Daniel Boone by Chester 
Harding is the only portrait from life that is 
known. 


In addition to the authentically re- 
stored and furnished homestead, the 
site includes a visitors’ center, mu- 
seum, barn and blacksmith, the 
Bertolet Log House, the Bertolet Saw- 
mill, picnic areas, Wayside Lodge, 
Crafts Shop and the Pennsylvania Rifle 
Range. 

There are many other historic, scenic 
and educational sites in the Oley area, 
detailed in a folder provided by the 
Commission, which can be visited in 
conjunction with a trip to the Home- 
stead. 

Homestead Visiting Hours: 

Daylight Saving Time: 8:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. weekdays; 1:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Sundays. 

Winter: 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. week- 
days: 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sundays. 
(Hours are subject to change.) 

Address: R.D. 2, Box 162, Birdsboro, 
PA 19508. Telephone (215) 582-4900. 

There is a small admission charge for 
the tour. a 


THE NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 31) 


A number of the area shops, show- 
rooms and outlets do have one or more 
decorating consultants and designers 
on hand. Places such as Rivian Marcus 
Interiors in Skippack and Continental 
Interiors in Jenkintown do have de- 
signers available. Many of these 
trained people are members of the 
American Society of Interior Design 
and have been schooled in the art of 
helping the customer create a mood 
and bring out his or her own person- 
ality in decorating a home. 

An excellent establishment for lux- 
urious custom draperies is Creative 
Decorators on Route 413 in Bristol. 
‘Be Creative” is their theme and they 
urge the customer to participate in the 
selection of fabrics, flooring (including 
carpeting, vinyl, and woods), and 
window dressings. Carpeting seems to 
be their most active department. 

Pearson and Yeager Carpets at 540 
Second Street Pike in Southampton 
features all types of floor treatment 
and they are quick to add that nylons 
and synthetics are the most popular 
type of floor covering. They think the 
reason is that these are easy to clean 
and have good durability. 

The Carpet Salon, located in 
Horsham, specializes in carpeting and 
wallpaper. They try to advise and steer 
customers with appropriate carpeting 
and colors. It is their aim to make 
people comfortable with their own de- 
cisions. Quality installation is a prime 
consideration in the appearance of 
your carpeting and Carpet Salon feels 
that they excel. Also in the flooring 
sphere we have Barb-Lin located in 
Doylestown. After 30 years in the 
flooring business this establishment 
prides itself as an Armstrong floor 
fashion center —they are one of about 
3000 throughout the nation. There is a 
large variety of flooring available such 
as carpets, area rugs, linoleum, vinyl 
and tile. Barb-Lin also feels that the 
mechanics involved in installation of 
any floor plays an important role in the 
appearance and durability of flooring 
materials. 

There are a number of stores that 
feature a fine selection of quality furni- 


ture. Places such as Tower Furniture ' 


in Holland, Dries Furniture on Mill 
Street in Bristol, Barry’s Interiors on 
Route 1 in Fairless Hills, and J. B. 
Rogers on Route 413, all have models 
available on the floor for customers to 
see or sit in or even lie on. Dries 
Furniture on Mill Street in Bristol feels 
that they strive for competitive prices 
in furniture. Nylon Splush is a popular 
carpeting. This is a cross between 
Shag and Plush. These stores don’t 
emphasize decorators and designers 
as a main feature but do a volume 
business for the ‘‘do-it-yourselfers.”’ 
(If a decorator is needed they do set up 
an appointment.) Oskar Huber on 
Second Street Pike in Southampton 
offers both a wide selection in furni- 
ture and two decorators on hand for 
consultations. After 50 years of custom 
upholstery and custom drapery work, 
they feel that they have built up a fine 
reputation for originality. 

Smith Furniture in Quakertown, 
with three floors of home furnishings, 
has been established since 1933. They 
carry a large and complete line of 
name brand furniture and accessories, 
including Pennsylvania House, Henkel 
Harris and Burlington House. If you’re 
looking for someone to build a piece of 
furniture for you, Haycock Village 
Wood Works in Quakertown special- 
izes in custom-designed wood furni- 
ture and specialties. Steve Ripper, 
who also instructs at Bucks County 
Community College in this field, will 
design or copy any wood piece or 
molding or make a special piece to 
your specifications. The Lennox Shop 
in Lambertville features Early Ameri- 
can furniture of their own design, as 
well as hard-to-find lamps, pictures, 
glass, china, brasses, copper and 
pewter. Soon to open in Buckingham, 
Hunt Country Furniture specializes in 
handcrafted chairs, cupboards and 
tables of unique design. 

Lighting plays a major role in decor- 
ating. Many of the area stores have a 
lighting department. However, Wage 
Lighting Center in Feasterville and 
Lexington Lighting at 252 Bethlehem 
Pike in Colmar work primarily with a 
complete line of fixtures from the 
colonial chandelier to the contem- 
porary globe. Another interesting 
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The Yardley Grist Mill 
Pe on Main Street was built in 
1769 by the nephew of Yardley’s 
founder. Operated as a working 

mill until 1948, the 208-year-old 
building with three-foot thick 

stone walls has survived by 

changing with the times. It has 

been converted into a complex of 
modern stores and unique shops, 
and the merchants of the Mill 

invite you to shop Mon. - Fri.10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. & Sat. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Convenient parking is available. 
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shop, specializing in Early American 
fixtures, is Apex Electric Lighting 
Center in Souderton. 

Window treatment is another area 
where there can be specialization. 
Hollingsworth Work Room in Hatboro 
and County Line Custom Interior of 
Warminster both deal with drapes, 
shades and blinds. Gus Boyd at County 
Line said they deal with all window 
dressings but especially vertical blinds 
which are very popular now. You can 
choose your own fabric and laminate it 
onto the blinds. 

A very challenging area is Wall- 
covering. I had a most intriguing chat 
with Ruth Lacks of Ogontz Decorating 
in Abington. Here you will find a com- 
plete selection of new bright and color- 
ful wallpapers. Graphic patterns, es- 
pecially for the more contemporary 
look, are very much in vogue. Ms. 
Lacks also coordinates window treat- 
ments with dramatic wall coverings. 
They make certain you have personal- 
ized treatment. 

The Carriage House is another wall- 
paper shopping den located on Easton 
Road in Doylestown. The traditional 
wallcoverings seem to be the big seller 
here, particularly the dramatic prints 
by Schumacher and Greeff. The out- 
standing feature here is that wallpaper 
clinics, classes and demonstrations are 
conducted for the ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ 
artist. While in Doylestown you can 
also visit Cross Keys Furniture. John 
Steltz tells me that they specialize in a 
fine collection of Colonial furniture 
along with name brand carpets includ- 
ing Mohawk, Gulistan, Magee and 
Downs. Their other specialty is pleas- 
ing the customer. 

My most amusing chat was with Bob 
and Jean Clements at the Home and 
Flop Shop also in Doylestown. Jean 
had some very humorous stories con- 
nected to the name of their shop. Their 
decorating specialty is unfinished and 
custom-designed woods. They con- 
sider themselves a ‘‘Mom & Pop” 
store since they are small merchants. 
They are able to deal on a one-to-one 
basis and give special attention to the 
needs of their customer. Bob can 
customize any piece of furniture from 
wall units to cocktail tables. They 
enjoy bringing out the creativity in 


people. 

Don’t forget that accessories play a 
major role in decorating. Most of the 
shops I’ve mentioned carry a wide 
selection of vases, paintings, wall- 
hangings, etc. Here again, something 
from the past such as your grand- 
mother’s pitcher and bowl or lamp 
would be very significant and mean- 
ingful. 

The Lexington Shoppe on Route 309 
is a furniture specialty shop, carrying 
quality merchandise. They pride them- 
selves in the unusual accessories that 
they offer, such as cricket boxes, brass 
and pewter. Specialists in pewter are 
the Pewter Cupboard on Route 611 in 
Doylestown, and the Pine and Pewter 
in Montgomeryville. Both offer a large 
selection of quality items, and Pine 
and Pewter will also handcraft furni- 
ture if you can’t find an item you want 
in their fine stock. 

If your decorating scheme includes 
wall and/or floor tile, George Holz- 
hauer Tile in Glenside carries a unique 
stock of ceramic, decorative, Mexican, 
quarry and other tiles, as well as 
vanities, Corian tops and medicine 
cabinets. They'will install or give com- 
plete instructions if you prefer to do 
the work yourself. 

At this point you might remark that 
you’ve been handed a rather large 
dose just to personalize your home. 
Keep in mind that you can shop at a 
convenient location or at an elegant 
shop or a casual shop. 

The look, the mood, the environ- 
ment that you bring into your home 
should reflect your personality to the 
extent that you are comfortable. The 
total look and feeling of warmth that 
develops as you decorate will radiate 
from the faces of your family as they 
snuggle up in front of the fire on a cold 
Sunday night and get out the Scrabble 
or Monopoly set as the hot chocolate 
and popcorn are being made. Whether 
it be a gracious dining room, a 
Williamsburg living room, or a Vic- 
torian bedroom, set the proper and 
personal mood. Clothe your home with 
vivid imagination and original char- 
acter that reflect your individuality— 
your home, after all, is your own 
personal statement about yourself and 
your family. a 
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Country Dining 


Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 
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DINNER SPECIALS 
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Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT 


OF THE MONTH 

Alvino’s, 2088 Street Rd. Bensalem Plaza, Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. For over 20 years, Tony 
Alvino has been serving the Bucks County area 
the finest in Italian-American cuisine, featuring 
such items as Prime Rib, Lobster Tail, Veal 
Parmegian, Lobster Fettucine and a variety of 
other delectable entrees. Start your meal at our 
bountiful salad bar and select the perfect wine 
from our extensive wine list. 

The three dining rooms with beautiful Vic- 
torian decor are enhanced by two fireplaces and 
the warm glow of candlelight, Tiffany lamps & 
gleaming copper. A fine collection of antiques, 
old photographs & books add to the relaxed, 
pleasurable atmosphere. 

Enjoy your favorite cocktail in our cozy, inti- 
mate cocktail lounge with live music for your 
listening & dancing pleasure every Wed. through 
Sat. Facilities are available for small parties & 
banquets up to 125 people. A private key club is 
ready to serve the business person for luncheons 
& business meetings. 

Open seven days a week for lunch & dinner. 
Credit cards accepted. Phone 639-7077 for 
reservations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 


For the finest in American & Italian food in a 


cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino’s, 2088 Street Rd.. Bensalem Plaza, 
Cornwells Heights. Pa. Fine Italian-American 
cuisine served in a beautiful Victorian decor. Two 
fireplaces. Tiffany lamps & a fine collection of 
antiques. old photographs & books make this a 
special place for a special meal. Enjoy the bounti- 
ful salad bar & one of our delicious entrees which 
include such items as Prime Rib, Lobster Tail, 
Veal Parmegian & Lobster Fettucine. Live music 
for your listening & dancing pleasure every Wed. 
through Sat. Facilities are available for small 
parties & banquets for up to 125 people. A private 
key club is offered to the business person for 
luncheon & business meetings. Open seven days 


IMPERIAL GARDENS 
RESTAURANT 
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107 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER 
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RESTAURANT 


\——>—" Tues., Wed., 
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ni 21:00 to 2:30 


Si it ny 5:00 to 8:00 

<] Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
5 x zisti Sunday Dinners 
(RS em 12:30 to 7:30 
TA Closed Monday 


Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m. 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


— 


a week. Credit cards are accepted. Phone 
639-7077 for reservations. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty, 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 
All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 


— Cocktails — 


Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


Italian & American Cuisine 


MEy 


another exciting restaurant at Benetz Inn 
Route 309, Quakertown (215) 536-6315 


The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. Happy 
Hour daily from 4 - 6 p.m. Piano music Fri. & Sat. 
8 - 12 p.m. 


Imperial Gardens, 107 York Rd., Warminster 
(N. of County Line Rd.) 674-5757. Excellent 
Chinese fare for the discerning gourmet. 
Specializing in Cantonese, Szechuan and Peking 
style cooking. Home cooking, no MSG. Take Out 
Menu available. 


vino’s Restaurant 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


Sut 


b, 
since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 
Mon. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Closed Sundays 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 


Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 
offered by 
Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 
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HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 

Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 
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= Food & Cocktails + 
= THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN $ 
$ BRISTOL, PA. $ 
= U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike $ 
K Phone: 788-8400 2 
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JID 
MÆ ANDIRON 


INN 


Luncheons l 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 
Late snack menu 


served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 
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Historic 


LAVENDER HALL 


c 1707 


DINNER 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 


Sat. 


5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


Sun. 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


Banquet Facilities 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


968-3888 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Logan Inn, host to the famous & infamous for 
250 years, is New Hope’s oldest building (1727) 
& still provides food, drink & lodging for the 
weary traveler. Enjoy a cocktail in its antique 
filled Tap Room or a luxurious repast in the 
glass-enclosed Garden Pavilion. At the Cannon, 
New Hope. Reservations 862-5134. 


Wore 7 


Closed Mondays 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 8a.m. toll p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 
Now featuring daily weekend specials. Late nite 
snacks. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 


A 


Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


JOIN OUR 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
Weekends in October Starting 
A (| 0) Oct. 15, 16, 17 thru Oct. 28, 29, 30 
A) Arts & Crafts, Flea Market 
z Yi Outdoor Hootenanny, Specials, Prizes 


Restaurant - Hotel 


42 
D 
Rtes. 29 & 73 
Schwenksville, Pa. 
Serving 7 Days 11 A.M. - 2 A.M. 


For Reservations & Information call 287-8510 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 
Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m, 


Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 
with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? 
Closed Sundays. 


Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


For the finest in American and 


Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 


setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


Weldon House, Rt. 29, Schwenksville, Pa. 
287-8510. Enjoy country dining in a rustic hillside 
setting. Featuring unique appetizers, omelettes 
& full-course dinners. Veal, steak & seafood 
specials daily. Complement meals with wines, 


spirits & draft beers. Live entertainment nightly. 
(BAC, MC) 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown, Pa. 
Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 


Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 

Levittown Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 

Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 

Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 785-6584 
Take-out & Delivery 

946-7966 


Bella Pizza I 
Levittown Shopping Center 
Levittown 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 

Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 

94 5-4977 945-4277 


Banquet Facilities. 


RELAX 


AT THE LEOPARD’S 


Come and 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. , 

Sit back and (25 

enjoy all you y+ 

can eat at our 

fabulous 

Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Join us anytime 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m 


3.95 adults 2.5° children under 12 


3499 Street Road è Cornwell Heights, Pa. 
Phone (215) 638-1500 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


October 1 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, MARIONETTE SHOW 
& EXHIBIT; Clark Little Theater Group performs ‘‘Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice,” Lenape Jr. High School, Doylestown, Pa. 
11 a.m. & 2 p.m. Admission $1.00. 


October 1 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, FONTHILL NIGHT. 
Buffet dinner & dancing. For reservations & information 
call 215:348-3913. 


October 1 — FALL FAMILY FESTIVAL, sponsored by Bucks 
County Dept. of Parks & Recreation, Rt. 32, Tinicum Park, 
Erwinna, Pa. All day concerts, evening square dance. 
1 - 11 p.m. Admission. Information 215:757-0571. 


October 1 — 20th ANNUAL HOSPITAL DAY, Auxiliary of Lower 
Bucks Hospital, at Pomeroy’s Dept. Store, Levittown, Pa. 
Country Kitchen, crafts, entertainment. 10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 


October 2 — 6th ANNUAL SKIPPACK DAY, Arts & Crafts 
Festival, sponsored by the Shoppes of Skippack Village, Rt. 
73, Skippack, Pa. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 75 demonstrations 
including basket & broom making, weaving & spinning, 
wood sculpture, pottery, macrame, blacksmithing, candle- 
making. Music, dancing & country foods. Free parking. 
Rain date, Sunday, Oct. 9th. 


October 2 — MS CELEBRITY - AMATEUR TENNIS TOURNA- 
MENT, final matches to be played at Red Bridge Farm in 
Chester County. Celebrities include Larry Kane, Don 
Tollefson, Gene Shue, Doug Collins. Fashion show. Free 
chicken & beer. Benefit Multiple Sclerosis patients. $5.00 
donation. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. For information & directions call 
local MS office, 215:963-0100. 


October 2 — PULASKI DAY PARADE, Ben Franklin Parkway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1:30 p.m. Shrine of Czestochowa enters 
float in Philly’s largest annual ethnic parade. Sponsored by 
Polish-American Congress. Information 215:345-0600. 


October 2 — NATURE FAIR, sponsored by Friends of Silver 
Lake Nature Center, 1006 Bath Road, Bristol, Pa. 12-5 p.m. 
Games, exhibits, hay rides and bird seed for sale. Photo 
contest. Free. Rain date October 9. Information 
215:785-1177. 


October 2 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, OPEN HOUSE AT 
PEARL BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. 1 - 5 p.m. 


October 2 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, WALKING TOUR of 
Doylestown, Pa. 2 p.m. 


October 3, 4, 6, 7 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Tour of Pearl 
Buck Estate, Perkasie, Pa. 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


October 6 — MIMI GARRARD DANCE COMPANY, Alterna- 
tives Series, New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, N. J. 
2nd floor gallery. 8 p.m. 


October 6 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, BOOK & AUTHOR 
LUNCHEON, Tom Moore’s Restaurant, New Hope, Pa. 
12:30 p.m. by reservation. 


October 6 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, NEW HOPE COM- 
MUNITY POETRY WORKSHOP READING, Tile Works or 
Fonthill Tent. 8 p.m. 


October 8 — 5th FIRE FIGHTERS & AMBULANCE VOLUN- 
TEER AWARDS, Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce. 
Warrington Country Club, Warrington, Pa. Dinner followed 
by dancing. 7 p.m. Reservations at $10.00 a person. Call the 
Chamber at 215:345-7051. 
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October 8 — OYSTER OR HAM SUPPER, benefit of William 
Penn Fire Co. in the Fire House, Trenton Road & Main St., 
Hulmeville, Pa. Take-out dinners. $4.50 adults, children 
$2.00. Served at 4 - 8 p.m. Information 215:957-6459. 


October 8 — 8th INTERNATIONAL DINNER at Pennridge Jr. 
High School, Perkasie, Pa. Seatings at 4:45, 6:15, and 7:45 
p-m. Theme is ‘‘Only Make Believe.” Coffee cabaret at 9:30 
p-m. featuring songs of the South. Tickets by reservation 
only. Write Box 92, Perkasie, Pa. 18944 or call 215:257-4762. 
Benefit Pennridge American Field Service & St. Andrew’s 
Church Building Fund. 


October 8 — FALLSINGTON DAY — 23rd Annual Country Fair 
& House Tour. General admission $3.00 adults, 75c juniors. 
Variety of events. Information 215:295-6567. 


October 8 — ANNUAL CORNELL PUMPKIN CONTEST at 
Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane, South- 
ampton, Pa. Begins at noon. Sponsored by Bucks County 
Dept. of Parks & Recreation. Information 215:357-4005. 


October 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘Once Upon a Time” 
Ball, Mercer Museum. 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


October 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘East Asia Day,” Sole- 
bury School, Phillips Mill Road, New Hope, Pa. 10:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Information 215:862-5261. 


October 11-13 — BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION SHOW, Warrington Country Club, Alms- 
house Road & Rt. 611, Warrington, Pa. Tues. & Wed. 
11 a.m. - 10 p.m. Thurs. 11 a.m. - 6 p.m. 


October 12, 26 — UNITED WAY REPORT MEETINGS. 


October 14, 15, 28, 29 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS 
DEMONSTRATION & TEACHING at Spinning & Weaving 
House, Washington Crossing State Park, Rtes. 32 & 532, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. For information 
215:493-4076. 


October 15 — HISTORIC BRISTOL DAY, sponsored by Radcliffe 
Cultural & Historical Foundation. Tickets & information 
215:788-7891. (See PANORAMA PANTRY). 


October 16 — “A NIGHT AT THE RACES” sponsored by 
American Business Reference, Inc. Ginko Farms, Top of the 
Barn, 171 Jacksonville Road, Ivyland, Pa. Dinner, dancing 
& much more. $15 per couple. 


October 20 — POETRY READING, Alternative Series, New 
Jersey State Museum, Trenton, New Jersey. 2nd floor 
gallery. 8 p.m. 


October 24 — OPEN HOUSE AT PENNSBURY MANOR in 
Morrisville, Pa. in celebration of William Penn’s birthday. 
Information 215:946-0400. 


ARTS 


October 1, 2 — ARTS ALLIANCE OF BUCKS COUNTY, Festival 
of Performing Arts, Peddler’s Village, New Hope, Pa. 
2-6p.m. d 


October 1-8 — OILS & GRAPHICS by Elizabeth Ruggies of 
Morrisville, Pa. will be featured at Allerbrecht Gallery, 680 
Mill Rd., Rt. 113 N.W. of Rt. 63. Hours Wed. - Sat. Noon - 
6 p.m. Fri. to 9 p.m. Information: 215:256-8609. 


October 1-30 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Juried Art Exhibit, 
Peddler’s Village, New Hope. Noon - 5 p.m. Arts Alliance 
of Bucks County. 


October 1-31 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old York Rd., 
Jenkintown, Pa. Functional and Sculptural porcelain by 
Venessa Obten & Nancy Marchand. Hours Mon. - Sat. 
10:30 - 5:00. 


October 1-31 — FALL EXHIBITION, Brandywine River Mu- 
seum, Chadds Ford, Pa. ‘‘Beyond Necessity: Art in the Folk 
Tradition.” 


October 3-8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Contemporary Sculp- 
ture Show at Moravian Tile Works; Preview, Oct. 3, by 
invitation only, 4 - 7 p.m. Music by the i a Pa 


October 8 — OPEN STUDIO TOUR, sponsored by Doylestown 
Art League, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Tickets $3.00. Write to Artist 
Studio Tour, Doylestown Art League Inc. Box 282, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901. Artists on tour will be: Laura Hager, 
Ranulph Bye, Edith Smith, Anita Gronedahl, Raymond 
Barger, Susan Roseman, Fred Clark Museum, George 
Anthonisen, Selma Burke, Phoebe Taylor, Madeline A. 
Smith, Vincent Ceglia, Katherine Steele Renninger, John 
Foster, Harriet Ermentrout. 


October 16 — November 11 — EARTH & FIRE GALLERIES, 
2802 MacArthur Rd., Whitehall, Pa. Functional and Sculp- 
tural pottery, Batiks and primitive weavings. Hours — 
Tues. 1 - 9; Wed. 1 - 5; Thurs. - Sat. 10 - 5; Sun. 1 - 5. 
Closed Mon. 


THEATRE 


October 1 — “MAN OF LA MANCHA,” Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope, Pa. Information 215:862-2041. 


October 1, 7, 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘Sweet Bird of 
Youth” and Art Exhibit, Town & Country Playhouse, Buck- 
ingham, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Information & tickets 
215:766-7586. 


October 1, 7, 8, 14, 15 — “NORMAN, IS THAT YOU?” Dutch 
Country Playhouse, Rt. 563, 1 mile east of Rt. 63 near Green 
Lane, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets, $2.50 & $3.00. 


October 2 — TOWN & COUNTRY PLAYERS present “‘The 
Riddle Machine,” Children’s Theater in Tent at Fonthill, 
Doylestown, Pa. 2 p.m. 


October 4 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Town & Country Players 
performance, 1/2 price. The Barn, Buckingham, Pa. Infor- 
mation 215:766-7586. 


October 6, 7, 8, 9, 20, 22 — ‘“‘GODSPELL,” Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Tickets & information 
215:862-2041. 


October 8 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, ‘‘Emperor’s New 
Clothes,” presented by the ‘‘Dream Makers,” professional 
children’s theater group, at the Courthouse Plaza. Rain 
location, James Lorah House. Admission by donation. 
10 a.m. 


October 11-16 — “THE BOYS IN THE BAND,” Little Theatre 
Production, West Chester State College, Pa. Tues. - Sat. 
at 8 p.m. Sunday at 7 p.m. Reservations 215:436-2533. 


October 13-16 — “JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR,” Bucks 
County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Information 215: 
862-2041. 


October 25-30 — HAUNTED PLAYHOUSE, BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE, New Hope, Pa. Playhouse will be ‘‘haunted”’ 
for all ages. Special ‘‘creative scare area’’ for the very 
brave, and a by-pass for the young and not quite so brave! 
Donation $1.00. Tues. - Fri. 6-9 p.m. Sat. & Sun. 1 - 9 p.m. 


October 27 — MABOU MINES presents ‘‘B. Beaver Anima- 
tion,” Alternative Series, at New Jersey State Museum, 
2nd floor gallery, Trenton, N. J. 8 p.m. 


October 28, 28 — “FRANKENSTEIN,” Dutch Country Players, 
Rt. 563, 1 mile east of Rt. 63, near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Tickets $2.50 & $3.00. 
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CONCERT 

October 1 — LIVELY ARTS SERIES, NE-JYC. “Here Is Israel” 


at the Center located at Red Lion Rd. & Jamison St. 7 p.m. - 
10 p.m. Information 215:698-7300, ext. 83. 


October 2 — CELEBRATE THE ARTS, Bucks County Symphony 
and Tea, First Presbyterian Church, Doylestown, Pa. 2:00 
p.m. 


October 5 — BUCKS COUNTY BARBERSHOP GROUP CON- 
CERT, at Fonthill, Doylestown. 8 p.m. Free. 


October 9, 23 — BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM, Chadds 
Ford, Pa. Fall Concert Series. Marilyn Costello, Harpist. 
5 p.m. Oct. 9th. The Curtis Trio Oct. 23. Information 
215:388-7601. 


October 13 — WORKS OF CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
and the Dashuki Music Theatre premiering a chamber 
opera. Alternative series at the N.J. State Museum, 2nd 
floor gallery. Trenton. 8 p.m. 


October 15 — PRO MUSICA OF BUCKS COUNTY concert at 
Holicong Jr. High, Holicong, Pa. All-Russian program. 
Temple U. Orchestra. 8:30 p.m. Admission. Information 
215:345-0289. 


October 18 — CELEBRITY CONCERT SERIES, Glassboro State 
College, N.J. Les Ballets Trocadero de Monte Carlo. Tickets 
& Information 609:445-7388. 


October 21 — LENAPE CHAMBER ENSEMBLE CONCERT, 
Upper Tinicum Lutheran Church, Upper Black Eddy. 8:30 
p.m. Admission. Information 215:294-9361. 


October 22 — LIVELY ARTS SERIES, NE-JYC. The Temple 
Trio, at the Center located at Red Lion Rd. and Jamison St. 
7 p.m. - 10 p.m. Information 215:698-7300, ext. 83. 


October 22 — GARDEN STATE THEATRE ORGAN SOCIETY, 
War Memorial Auditorium, Trenton, N.J. Keith Chapman 
accompanies a Feature Silent Film. 7 p.m. 


October 25 — ALL-STAR SERIES, West Chester State College, 
Pa. Carlos Montoya, Flamenco Guitarist. Tickets $6.00. 
Information 215:436-2336. 


October 29 — BUCKS COUNTY CHAPTER COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN of the Society for the Preservation & Encour- 
agement of Barbershop Quartet Singing in America. C. B. 
East H. S. Auditorium, Holicong. 8:30 p.m. Admission. 
Information 215:343-1639. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


October 5 — “THE SMITH & HIS ART,” Sampler Series ’77, 
Mercer Museum, Doylestown, Pa. 8:00 p.m. Seating limited 
to 90. Admission at the door $3.00 for Historical Society 
Members, $4.25 for non-members, $2.50 for students. Infor- 
mation 215:345-0210. 


October 6, 13, 20, 27 — FINANCIAL SEMINARS FOR WOMEN, 
co-sponsored by Central Penn National Bank, entitled 
“Branching Out for Financial Freedom.” Delaware County 
Community College. 12:45 to 2:15 p.m. Additional informa- 
tion on registration & fees (from $2.50 to $5.00) can be 
obtained at Central Penn Branches or by calling 
215:353-6575. 


October 6, 13, 20, 27 — “HISTORY OF BUCKS COUNTY 
ARCHITECTURE” will be theme of a six-week lecture 
series presented by the Bucks County Conservancy. 
Speaker, Mrs. Margaret Bye Richie. Red Hill Church, Otts- 
ville, Pa. Also Nov. 3rd, and bus trip Nov. 5th. Charge for 
the six-week course, plus trip, is $35. Conservancy mem- 
bers receive discount. Enrollment limited to 45; early regis- 
tration is suggested. Forms may be obtained at the Red Hill 
Church, or from the Conservancy at 33 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 215:345-7020. 


October 7 — STAR PARTY, Churchville Nature Center, 501 
Churchville Lane, Southampton, Pa. Sponsored by the 
Churchville Astronomy Club. Telescopes will be set up to 
view the stars, planets, and other celestial objects. Star- 
gazers can learn the constellations. 7:30 - 10 p.m. Refresh- 
ments. Raindate, October 14. Information 215:357-4005. 


MAN ELY GENTLEMEN WELCOME 
CUTS & 
COLORS 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 


SPECIALISTS IN 

e HAIRCUTTING 

e STYLING ® COLORING 

e CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 


e SETTING e A COMPLETE SERVICE SALON e 
TUES.-SAT. BOBBI LUNICK o KAREN KAPRALICK 345-0722 


coun LA NORAMB , 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA ... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


$ Subscription? 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


DOMESTIC FOREIGN 


6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 Ci New Subscription (Introductory offer not applicable) 
12 mos. at $7.50 Ridewal Canada: Add $1.00 

24 mos. at $14.00 D Gift Subscription Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
36 mos. at $21.00 All Others: Add $2.00 


Name 

Address sss ee 
City State Zip 

Send as Gift to: 

Name ae 
Address a a 


City a EE d A A E 
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DO YOUR 
FLOORS 
A FAVOR 


Give them the best. 
Captivating carpets, astounding areas, 
remarkable remnants, vivid vinyls, 
tempting tiles. 


DON’T MISS OUR OCTOBER SALE! 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. (215) 348-8116 


PRESENTING 
“THE ANSWER” 


The new Toyota Corolla 
“The Answer” is Toyota's 
lowest-priced car with the 
great gas mileage you'd 
expect from Toyota. In 
1977 the EPA estimates 
“The Answer’’ at 49 MPG 
highway 37 city. Your 
actual mileage will vary 
depending on your driving q 
habits and your car’s con- 
dition and equipment, but 
the answer to more miles 
per gallon is definitely 
“The Answer.” It’s here 
today. 


Corolla 2 Dr. 1200 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 
345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


hompson 
yota 


— Beautifully Hand Knit 
Imported Aran Sweaters — 


THE BEST OF IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND AND WALES 


25 N. Main St. 
New Hope, Pa. 
215-862-9285 


“The Yard” Lahaska, Pa. 
10 a.m. — 5 p.m. 
215-794-8998 
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October 8 — FIELD TRIP TO HAWK MOUNTAIN sponsored by 
the Silver Lake Outdoor Education Center, 1006 Bath Road, 
Bristol, Pa. View the annual migration from the mountain 
top. Bring lunch, binoculars and hiking shoes. Pre-register 
by October 6th. Leave Nature Center 8:30 a.m. Return to 
Center 6 p.m. Contact the Center at 215:785-1177 for further 
information. 


October 8 — PENN’S WOODS TREE DEDICATION at the Wild- 
flower Preserve Headquarters, Bowman’s Hill, Washington 
Crossing State Park, Rte. 32, 11/2 miles south of New Hope, 
Pa. 11 a.m. Information 215:493-4076. 


October 13, 14 — PA. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY celebrates 
150th Anniversary, Penn Mutual Towers & Society Head- 
quarters, Philadelphia, Pa. Panel discussions on the present 
& future of horticulture. 3 to 5 p.m. October 13, ‘‘Whither 
Horticulture: the Next 150 years?” October 14, ‘‘Mean- 
while, What About Now?” Anniversary dinner featuring a 
musical show recounting the history of the Society will be 
held on Thursday, Oct. 13. Information 215:WA2-4801. 


October 15, 16 — OCEAN OVERNIGHT FIELD TRIP, spon- 
sored by the Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville 
Lane, Churchville, Pa. Trip to the Jersey coast, bird watch- 
ing and studying the shore environment. Pre-registering is 
necessary. For further information call 215:357-4005. 


October 23 — FALL FOLIAGE NATURE WALK, sponsored by 
the Churchville Nature Center, 501 Churchville Lane, South- 
ampton, Pa. 2 p.m. For further information call 
215:357-4005. 


FILMS 


October 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30 — WEEKEND FILMS, 
The Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadeiphia, 
Pa. 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. ‘‘Steel in America” and 
“Whistling Steamers;’’ ‘Building of the Golden Gate’’ and 
“The Discoverers;” ‘‘Blimps’’ and ‘‘48 Hours Coast to 
Coast; ‘‘Tops and Toy Trains” and ‘Communication 
Primers;’’ ‘‘The Nature of Glass.” Film titles subject to 
change. Free with museum admission. 


October 2, 9 — “ROOTS” N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. Popular Sunday Movie Series. Admis- 
sion is free; children under 12 years old must be accom- 
panied by an adult. 


October 16, 23 — SUNDAY MOVIE SERIES, N. J. State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N. J. “‘Thirty Years 
of Fun,” “Four Clowns.” 3 p.m. Admission is free, Chil- 
dren under 12 years old must be accompanied by an adult. 


October 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 22, 28, 28 — THE BENSON & HEDGES 
100; 100 of the Greatest Movie Classics opening at Phila- 
delphia’s Walnut Mall Cinema. Admission price is 100 
cents. Programs begin at midnight and include newsreels 
and cartoons from the era of each picture. ‘“‘High Noon,” 
“A Night in Casablanca,” ‘Citizen Kane,” and ‘‘Top Hat.” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


October 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30 — WEEKEND MOVIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, N. J. State Museum, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton, N. J. Free admission. 1 & 3 p.m. on Sat. 
and 1 p.m. on Sunday. No age restrictions. ‘‘Johnny Tre- 
main,” ‘Mrs. Brown, You’ve Got a Lovely Daughter,” 
“Five Weeks in a Balloon,” ‘‘Zebra in the Kitchen,” 
“Phantom Toll Booth.” 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN OCTOBER 1 thru 31 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 
without, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 
50 without; 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215: 
MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal 
holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 be- 
tween New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except Sunday, 


11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 for 
information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2 - 5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War II, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 
mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington, Pa. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, Fall- 
sington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru Sun- 
day, 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless it’s 
a holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment. Last tour 
4 p.m. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1 - 5 p.m., 7 - 9 p.m. 
Free. Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appoint- 
ment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown. 
Pa. This unique structure, built by the late Dr. Henry Chap- 
man Mercer entirely of cement, houses a vast collection of 
artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open Mon. thru 
Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. 
thru Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. No 
Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 - 4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12, 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for infor- 
mation. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. W 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would 
like us to include it in the monthly 
calendar of events, drop a note in the mail 
to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o 
Jeanne Hurley. Please be sure to have it 
in our hands NO LATER than 5 weeks 


prior to the month of publication. 


Yamamolo ¢ Yous 


SPECIALIZING IN FOLIAGE PLANTS 


DRIED MATERIALS 
FOR ARRANGEMENTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 

e fruits and vegetables e oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


‘Theo’s’ tailored 
oxford shirt-the 
affordable alternative 
to high priced 
designer lines. 

At $18-$30 

you'll want 

more than 

one of this 

classic shirt... 


Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
794-8775 


thanks for giving 
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Quality at Moderate Pricing Since 1931 


BATHROOMS 
& KITCHENS 


© Complete Design Service 
© The Area’s Finest Cabinets & Accessories 


_ WILLOW GROVE 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


of Quakertown ROUTE 309 (n) 
7 257-2732 536-7020 Con] 


DAUS Open Daily 8 — 5, eves. except Mon. 6 — 9; Sat. 9 — 3 
LEASING & DAILY PENI SERVICE 


FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


== m 


= MERR MERCURY 
[LINCOLN | 


NORTH PENN MOTORS INC. 
N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 


¢ 
Dealer Leasing 
Association 


@ 
SWIMMING POOL SERVICE, 
CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES 


Specializing in Beautifying Old Pools. 


POOL AND PATIO SHOWROOM OPEN 


FEATURING SPECIAL HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Backgammon Sets è Accessories 
Ice Buckets e Coordinated Party Items 
Dart Boards 


SALES e REPAIRS » PARTS e RESIDENTIAL e COMMERCIAL 


645 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Sports Haven) 


CALL 348-8990 
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HAUNTINGS OF BUCKS COUNTY 
(Continued from page 19) 


Or the other tale about the guy who 
picked Mary up out by the lake and 
took her out for a date. As he was 
driving home after dropping her off, 
he noticed that she had left her 
sweater in his car. He drove back to 
the house where he had left her and 
went up to return the sweater. When 
he rang the bell and returned the 
sweater to the lady who answered, he 
received the surprise of his life. It was 
Mary’s sweater, the woman agreed, 
but Mary had been dead for several 
years! 

Well, that’s two, but then I prom- 
ised you three, you say? I always keep 
my promises; I’ll give you one that I’ve 
always liked. I call it: 


‘THE GHOST OF 
CHRISTMAS PAST” 


You say the title reminds you of 
Dickens? That may be, but there is 
more of Poe than of Dickens in this 
tale, except that it may scare the 
Dickens out of you! It started on 
Christmas Eve in 1750. Abraham 
Bickley was sitting in his study, with 
its tall windows overlooking the Dela- 
ware River. He stood up and looked 
out, noting as he did that the river 
wasn’t completely frozen yet. This 
room usually made him feel good, 
especially this time of year. But to- 
night was different. He had had an 
argument with his son Robert over that 
woman again. Why couldn’t the boy 
realize that she wasn’t the type of 
woman who could help him in the 
future? But no, Robert had gone run- 
ning out of the house without even 
grabbing a hat or coat. And the things 
he had said—a curse on his father, the 
house, and the grounds—unbelieve- 
able! 

Abraham Bickley turned away from 
the window and picked up the glass of 
wine that he had set down a moment 
before. Where was the boy, anyway? 
He should be back here apologizing this 
very minute. He glanced at his watch, 
noted that it was almost midnight, and 
realized that the boy would not be back 
this night. Most likely staying the night 
in town with those radicals that he had 
been spending time with lately. 


Imagine, wanting to throw the British 
out of the colonies; foolishness, that’s 
all it was! Why couldn’t the boy be as 
level-headed as he was? Abraham 
decided that he might as well go to bed. 
He drained the last of the wine out of 
the glass and headed for the steps. 

As he reached the top of the stairway 
and took hold of the doorknob into his 
bedroom, there came a pounding on the 
heavy oaken front door. Abraham 
quickly retraced his steps, figuring that 
Robert had come back to apologize 
after all. Reaching the bottom, he flung 
the door open only to find that no one 
was there, even though the pounding 
had continued up to the very last 
moment before he had opened the 
door. 

He closed and locked the door, and 
that was the last Christmas Eve that 
anyone opened the front door at Pen 
Rhyn in Andalusia without a feeling of 
sheer terror. For each year on the 24th 
of December, Robert Bickley returns to 
Pen Rhyn. Just before midnight on that 
night he rises out of the same Delaware 
River that he threw himself into on that 
night in 1750, and pounds on the door 
demanding admittance. 

When the door is opened he stands 
there, his clothing soaking wet and 
covered with the river’s mud and ooze. 
His entire face is frozen in the act of 
throwing his curse at the house and its 
inhabitants. When the door is shut he 
moves to the windows, until he has 
tapped on every window on the first 
floor; then he returns to his resting 
place in the river. 

But this doesn’t end the weird 
goings-on at Pen Rhyn. For at exactly 
midnight, horror-filled screams fill the 
house and continue until the final 
stroke of midnight, at which time they 
cease as strangely as they started. And 
each Christmas Eve the same strange 
ritual recurs. 

Well, I promised you three ghost 
stories and there they are. I don’t know 
whether I’ve changed anybody’s think- 
ing on the matter of ghosts or not, but 
then, I didn’t intend to do that. All I 
tried to do was bring you a few 
moments of entertainment, with three 
of the more interesting local ghost 
stories. If I have managed to do that, I 
am happy. E 


Brinker’s Fuels wc. 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline Heating and 
Kerosene Air Conditioning 
Motor Oil Sales 
Commercial Lubes Service 

Budget Plans Installation 


* * * * * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 


Back-To-School orbs 


Why Pay Full Retail Price! 
When You Can Pay Less at 


LANSDALE SHOPPING CENTER 
W. MAIN ST. & OAK BLVD. 
one LANSDALE, PA. 19446 


Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 


3 Sat. 9:30-6:00; Sun. 12:00-5:00 
Basen) : 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 39) 


national mail order company for tools 
and special gifts will open at 1620 
Chestnut Street, Phila. on the pedes- 
trian mall. Modeled on its Boston 
counterpart, demonstrations in wood 
and metal working, cooking and home 
repair will take place in the front of the 
store. More than 1600 products are 
offered in the Brookstone catalogs. 
Jewish Family Service of Lower Bucks 
County, Inc. opened its agency at 115 
Mill Street, Bristol August 15. It will 
operate on a sliding fee scale for serv- 
ices which will help families or indi- 
viduals with personal/social problems 
and to help develop community condi- 
tions which enhance family life. Henry 
S. Berks Real Estate, Cornwells 
Heights, has instituted a Rental Gallery 
for anyone interested in renting an 
apartment or house — no fee, charge or 
deposit. Booklets with information and 
floor plans are available on 15,000 
rental units. The owners and devel- 
opers pay the fees. The PA National 


One of Ronson’s 11 new styles of lighter intro- 
duced. This one writes as well as lights. 


Guard needs new enlistments. In cele- 
bration of their 230th birthday, August 
was proclaimed ‘‘Get Your Guard Up”’ 
month. PA needs 3700 more men and 
women —all paid jobs—with a chance 
to learn job skills and serve their com- 
munities in times of emergency. 


In addition to our regular services, 
Le Papillon of Jenkintown now offers 


Jenkintown Squa 


The Philadelphian. 2401 Pennsylvania Avenue. CE2.2660. 
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a unique total beauty regime 


consisting of.... 
-Facials 

: Body Massages 
-Waxing 

- Electrolysis 

- Nail Wrapping 


- Manicures ; Pedicures 


Le Papillon. A total beauty 
concept. tor the totally 
beautitul woman. 


National Guard Scholarship Fund 
grants are available. S. Sgt. Janice S. 
Urffer of Perkasie, a Bucks County 
Community College student, and Sat. 
Gregory G. Robb of Phila., a Temple 
student, were two recent recipients. 
Ronson Corporation, Bridgewater, N.J. 
has come out with The Can-Do, a port- 
able, multi-purpose kitchen appliance 
which opens cans, sharpens knives, 
mixes, scrambles, blends and whips. 
$49.95. Eleven new styles of lighters 
have been introduced—one writes as 
well as lights. Century 21 Real Estate 
Corp. (215-675-6100) offers a kit giving 
information on what to look for when 
buying a home, and information on 
financing. If you can stop in (1475 W. 
Street Rd.) an 8-min. color film on 
purchasing a home can be seen. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber of Commerce 
sent a busload of members to Harris- 
burg in October to talk to senators and 
representatives about issues of concern 
—among them, product liability and 
funding of schools through means other 
than a property tax. In November a 24- 
member committee will discuss and 
outline a Community Action Program 
for 1977-78. Pennridge Chamber of 
Commerce and Grandview Hospital 
cosponsored Health Week in October. 
Nightly seminars at the high school 
covered such subjects as Heart, 
Cancer, Mental Health, etc. Peter 
Kostmayer, 8th Dist. U.S. Congress- 
man. was the featured speaker the first 
night. Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce reminds you to watch for Health 

Checkup Day, November 12, 10 a.m. 
3 p.m. at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
N. Main Street, Doylestown. A new 
committee to provide free advice to 
small businesses has been formed and 
headed by retired Lt. Col. Vernon 
Oettinger. Specialized advice from 
Chamber experts who have volun- 
teered their time is now available. Call 
348-3913 or 345-7051. Upper Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce is looking for an 
Executive Director. Call 215-536-3211 
if you would like an interview. The 
Chamber's first meeting of the season 
was held in the new Trainer’s Res- 
taurant. Quakertown, September 14th. 
E 


This wonderful four bedroom two-story house has more than normal 
share of fine appointments—beautiful carpeting, fine design and a defin- 
able charm. Large Foyer, Spacious living room, large dining room, 
Modern kitchen with charming dining area, over-sized powder room and 
laundry room, a fine family room with fireplace. Handsome panelled 
office and a dramatic basement entertainment room. Large lot, large 
two-car garage. 10-minutes from town. $88,500. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


LET FREEDOM RING for the whole family in this spacious 5 bed- 
room plus den home. Freedom from the early morning squeeze is 
guaranteed by the 4% baths while the 2 car detached garage will 
guarantee freedom from congestion. Enormous closet and storage space 
thruout. Many extras included in price of $179,500.00. PARKE 
WETHERILL ASSOCIATES, INC., Doylestown, Pa., 348-3508 -anytime. 


parke : West State & Court Streets 
wetherill Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 


A HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


4 Bedrooms—Hot Water/Oil Heat—Country Kitchen 25'x21'—5+ Acres— 
Large Pasture, Barn, Etc.—a Beautiful Property - Immaculate Condition. 


NEW HOPE REALTY 
862-2058/493-3669 


MANOR’S NEWEST LISTING 


“FOR YOUNG ENTERTAINERS” 


It’s all here in this 4 bedroom, 2% bath home in Drexelwood. The 
masterpiece is the family room with upholstered wet bar which sets the 
mood for sophisticated entertaining! A sliding glass door opens from the 
family room to a circular patio with gas barbeque. The rear yard is 
fenced-in for added privacy and has several lovely large trees. A beauti- 
fully decorated and immaculate home with wall to wall carpeting 
through out. Easy commute to N. Y. C. You must see this home! 
Asking $57,000. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


Unspoiled Upper Bucks—1% hours from N.Y.C. Nestled in a lush valley 
untouched by the 20th Century is situated a 4 bedroom stone house, 
an eat-in country kitchen with glowing franklin stove, dining room with 
balcony overlooking sylvan pastures and a wheyth like barn on well 
landscaped 10 acres. Newly restored by a designer. Being offered for 
$135,000.00 s 


FITTING 


A 
Ži 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


HUNTER’S RUN - A superior home for an active family who needs 3 
full baths plus a powder room and 5 spacious bedrooms. Elegant center 
hall, formal living room with fireplace, formal dining room. Family 
room with stone fireplace PLUS a den for Father’s Privacy. All ameni- 
ties. $118,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


peepee | Eichler & Moffly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 
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ON 1% ACRES 
custom built to owner’s specifications 4 years ago, this 8 room, 2% 
bath home has many desirable extras such as its heated in-ground 
pool with privacy fencing, large deck area, attract. landscaping and a 
superb non-development setting just E/of Doylestown, $115,000. ANN 
SMITH & ASSOCIATES, 39 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 345-7795 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


30 N. Main St. tiie, OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Phone 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 All Other Days 


200 YEAR OLD STONE FARMHOUSE is overlooking the North 
Branch Creek. The large Country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the past. Also has a walk-in fireplace 
in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of springfed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition & beautifully main- 
tained. $270,000 To inspect-Call Andrea Graham 822-1901 


CIRCA 1745 

Plastered stone Colonial on 1% acres south of Doylestown near 
Richboro. Features include living room (15 x 22) with fireplace, dining 
room (15 x 15) with fireplace, modern eat-in kitchen, laundry and 
powder room on first floor with 4 bedrooms, one with fireplace, tiled 
bath above. Random width floors, original woodwork and unique panel 
doors are a few of the qualities. There is also a 2-car garage and tool 
shed. Nice deep lot has mature shade and fruit trees. Entire property 
well kept and just reduced to $79,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 
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MERCEDES - BENZ QUALITY 

Seldom does one see a home built of this caliber. Solid stone facade and 
rambling length provide a truly beautiful home for the particular buyer. 
Pella windows, two fireplaces, plastered walls, Cuisine Center in kitchen 
all make this one of a kind. Located within % mile from county lake 
and only 2 miles from setting sail on the new Lake Nockamixon State 
Park. Situated on 2.5 acres with its own pond for $92,000. Immediate 
occupancy 


a Ə ROBERTA.BLACK reat Estate 
88 Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - .  @8)536°9380 


ANTIQUE CHARM 3 ACRES 


This Pre-Civil War home in the heart of Lower Makefield Township has 
the elegant patina of a fine antique, lovingly cared for by very, very dis- 
criminating, knowledgeable owners. A long tree-lined driveway provides 
the approach and any one of three entrances give access to handsome, 
well maintained parquet floored 32’ foyer, 25’ living room and almost 
as large library, each with fireplaces. A banquet sized dining room with 
enormous deep silled bank of windows and modern up-to-date kitchen 
enable both formal and informal entertaining. Four (or 5) second-floor 
bedrooms, including a 2-room master suite with its own bath, sitting 
room and stairway, are all large enough yet cozy enough to satisfy any 
size family with any size furniture. A first-floor powder room and extra 
study, full basement, 2-car garage and separate area for potting and 
planting or workshop, nearly new in-ground pool and completely 
fenced incomparably magnificent grounds. By appointment only, 
listed at $172,000. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


(215) 493-4007 


“Pearl Buck Country” 


In the center of its 40 beautiful acres, this newly listed property hasa 
totally private and enjoyable home for the present, with its filtered pool, 
stocked pond, golf driving range and landscaped gardens. Its 3,376 feet 
of road frontage make it a money - maker for potential development. 
Call for details. 


96 West State Street 
Geo. H. Doylestown 
WETHERIEG Bucks County 


Pesta Pennsylvania 18901 


Eves. & Sun. 348-8098 or 598-7488 
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Interest 
iS in your 
account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center*, Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center*; Dublin: 145 Main Street”; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*:; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

* Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better. .. 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


we've expanded, beautified, knocked down, put up, 
wired, rewired, moved things, revamped, renovated, 
added, subtracted, divided, multiplied and now .. . 


Come 
help us 
celebrate 


MEET CONNIE MAGLIO™ 
make-up consultant from 
Encounter Cosmetics 


Friday-Oct.7 Noon to 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday - Oct.8 Noon to 5:30 p.m. 


Let Suburban Lady help you unlock the 
door to today’s glowing total look. The Key 
— our fabulous fall fashions along with 
today’s most important accessory — 
makeup and its proper application. 

At your service for 2 days, 
Oct. 7 & 8, Ms. Connie 
Maglio and Encounter 
Cosmetics will show 
you whats right for 
your own personal look. 

Mark your calendar 
now: Friday, noon-9 p.m. 
& Saturday, noon-5:30 p.m. 

Informal modeling 
throughout the day. 


Pr =~ chat with him about the new 
a a = styles. He’ll be pleased to 


to serve you with the newest, most 
modern, most elaborate, complete, up to 
date men’s store anywhere in the Dela- 
ware Valley. The finest men’s clothing, a 
professional staff, five skilled tailors, 
fitters and now a new, beautiful, greatly 
expanded facility. 


Come visit us soon. 
We think you’ll be pleasantly surprised. 


MEET LUCIANO FRANZONI 


Friday-Oct.7 Noon to 9:00 p.m. 
Saturday -Oct.8 9:30a.m. to Noon 
Let a great designer advise 
youon your clothes. 


As a distinguished international stylist and member of the Hart 

Schaffner & Marx design staff, Luciano Franzoni is a trendsetter 
in male fashions: 

You are cordially invited to come in 

and meet Sr. Franzoni and to 


have you try on the 
` Hart Schaffner & Marx 
clothes you especially 
like and to give you an 
experts opinion in 
choosing those that 
are right for you. 
We hope you'll join 
us during Sr. Franzoni’s 
visit. 


» 


Jules Pilch suburban lady 


The Better Men’s and Lady’s Store 


19-25 South York Road In Hatboro — 675-1103 — Open Till 9:00 Monday, Thursday & Friday 
Jules Pilch Charges Invited / As Well As BankAmericard & Master Charge 


al 


Grundy Mem 


Lib 680 Radcliffe St. 
Bristol, 


Margaret R. 
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O 
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Serving Bucks County and the Delaware Valley 


OPEN PRIMARIES? 
MUSICIANS AT SEA 
A SHORT STORY 

RESTORING BOLTON MANSION 


NUTSHELL GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHY 
BOOK REVIEWS u 


19007 


Pa. 


Se Protas 


A RUMPELSTIETSKIN 
x9 COY SBOP 


J pa 
INVITES YOU TO COME SEE 
OUR LARGE SELECTION 


OF UNIQUE GIFTS 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Wooden Toys 
Porcelain Dolls 


Silver Miniatures 
Steiff Stuffed Animals 
1 to 7’ 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY SETTING 
OF BUCKS COUNTY & 


Rt. 202 Lahaska, Pa. (215) 794-5545 A 


| ain 


Which is the right one for your home? 


There are many kinds of wood heaters available today, 
but each home has its own individual needs and 
character. Some people want a glass enclosed fireplace 
like the Fuego that produces heat efficiently by 
circulating room air all around the firebox. Others 
prefer a modern, airtight stove such as the Reliant with 
its thermostatically controlled draft that holds the heat 
at an even level throughout the night. While still others 
desire all the charm of a free standing Warmglow 
fireplace that can be converted to a safe, effective stove 
in an instant. 


Route 309, 3/10 Mi. North of 202 e 


Montgomeryville, Pa. 5 


You will find the area’s widest selection of wood burning 
stoves, enclosed fireplaces and accessories at the House 
of Fireplaces. Browse through their handsome show- 
rooms of modern and traditional glass doors, fireplace 
tools and screens, their Heatilators, Jotuls, Malms, 
Washington Stoves and many more, till you find just 
s right one to warm and enchance the interior of your 
ome. 


And on the practical side they can advise you on heat 
output, efficiency and installation - or do the job for 
you, if you so desire. Visit them today and enjoy the 
charm, comfort and economy of wood heat this winter. 


House of > ee 
EAI FIREPLACES 


(215) 362-1160 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


VOLUME XIX 


ON THE COVER: 

With imagination you can 
hear the hounds baying 

and horses’ hooves pounding 
in pursuit of the fox, 

in Phoebe Taylor’s drawing 
of a Bucks County hunt. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DOMESTIC: 

12 issues $ 7.50 

24 issues 14.00 

36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: 

Canada — Add $1.00 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 
All Other — Add $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Notification must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous 
delivery of magazine. Please include old 
address as well as new address. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

PANORAMA is distributed in Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties, Philadelphia and 
its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. 
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GRAND OPENING SPECIALS 


TO CELEBRATE OUR NEW STORE IN BETHLEHEM 


Sankyo apa 
Sound Camera || -8 


Tele 603 


Low Light 4 to 1 Zoom 


Polaroid 
Alpha-l 


$159.95 


| “halahabalaieiahahaiaieteialaleleda bedi boiieliks bes 

. H * * 

Telescopic Singlex Il $ GUARANTEE $ 

Pocket ET] ; x c x 

Camera ¢ WE WILL BEAT: $ 

: ANY PRICE š 

: ON THESE } 

$ SALE ITEMS ł 

Reg. £ a 

e 2 lenses - normal & telephoto vt be i sec. shutterspeed $189.9 š We roSars right : 

e pocket sized in te cube NOW ¥ to limit quantities. : 
e i * 

baile dein 9 — $129.95_ ot a? 


C126-12 
| gpg C110-12 | $1.00 OFF | 
| TYPE | ssa IN | Color Print 
wi Processing* 
G | FILM | Processing | = 
ea: É Reg. $199.95 | $4.49 | $1.99 *Independent Lab 126 


e Power zoom NOW $99.95 COUPON Looe COUPON os COUPON 


We sell for less. 
(3 blocks N. of Lansdale Hospital) 
CAMERA 1110 N. BROAD ST. 89 W. BROAD ST. 


LANSDALE, PA. BETHLEHEM, PA. 


CENTERS 8554818 866-5855 
5 MINUTE PASSPORT AND I.D. PHOTO SERVICE 
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Speaking 


t., Gerry Wallerstein 


PENNSYLVANIA SHOULD 
HAVE OPEN PRIMARIES 


In Bucks County the numbers of 
Democratic and Republican registered 
voters are almost equal to each other. 
As of last May the total voter registra- 
tion was 200,668, of whom 96,260 were 
Democrats and 91,759 were Republi- 
cans. Thus, there were 12,649 regis- 
tered voters not aligned to either major 
party. 

During the recent drive for registra- 
tion of new voters, still ongoing at our 
press deadline, the Democratic edge 
was less than in previous years, which 
means that the former 4,500-lead held 
by the Democrats may be even less in 
this election. The inescapable conclu- 
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nchantment... 


sion is that the votes of unaligned 
citizens could well prove to be more 
significant than ever in this and future 
elections in Bucks County. 

In PANORAMA’S view there has 
been increasing pressure, both locally 
and nationally, to exclude minority or 
independent candidates from the politi- 
cal scene—even the new federal law 
governing campaign funding is heavily 
loaded against all independent candi- 
dates except those who have private 
wealth. Yet national polls indicate that 
over 30 percent of Americans consider 
themselves ‘‘independent’”’ rather than 
Democrats or Republicans. 

Why, then, should independent 
voters, no matter what their political 
beliefs, be excluded from the primaries 


EA 


handed down through the 
centuries is embodied in 
the cheery atmosphere and 
heartwarming Yuletide 
displays at Feeney’s. An, 
animated Winter Garden; 

a marvelous Gift Shoppe; 

a Solarium full of Christ- 
mas Flowers, and a Greens 
Yard of countless decora- 
tions. Come! Join us—and 
smile all over. 


2 
T 


FEENEY'S 
NURSERY 


~~ STREET RD. 


TURNPIKE 


w 
kd 


BUSTLETON 


Feeney's Nursery, 1134 Bustleton Pike 
Feasterville, PA 22-4300 


in Pennsylvania or any other state? By 
being denied a chance to participate in 
the selection of candidates, they are 
actually being disenfranchised—why 
should they be forced to choose either 
party in order to indicate their prefer- 
ences? 

Many states have recognized the 
individual American’s dual right to his 
or her own political opinions and his or 
her right to be involved in the candidate 
selection process. Since, by tradition in 
America, every voter agrees to abide by 
the will of the majority when leaders 
are elected to office, shouldn’t each 
voter also have the opportunity to 
express his or her own preferences 
amongst those who announce them- 
selves as candidates? Otherwise, our 
vaunted democratic process is a sham. 

In PANORAMA’S view, it is time for 
Pennsylvania to have some form of 
open primary; it is not only the fairest 
way to assure each individual voter his 
or her say in the political process, it is 
also in the major parties’ interest to 
know how much or little their candi- 
dates appeal to a large bloc of citizens 
whose votes may spell success or defeat 
at the polls. E 


DAPHNE DOWARD HOGSTROM is 
the author of several children’s books 
published by Rand McNally, including 
One Silver Second, The Witch Book and 
My Big Book of Finger Play. Active in 
the Bucks County Writers’ Guild, she 
lives in Newtown, where she is assist- 
ant to the owner of the New Library 
Book Shop. 


CHRIS PENTZ is originally from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, but is now an 
American citizen and lives in Levit- 
town. A freelance translator of Spanish, 
she includes among her clients both 
Rohm and Haas and Boeing-Vertol, as 
well as private individuals. Her free- 
lance articles in English have been 
published by Accent! and now PANO- 
RAMA. BS 


The past month was really a busy one 
for events and openings, a few of which 
I managed to attend. The Sculpture 
Show sponsored by the History and 
Arts Committee of the Central Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce as part of 
‘*Celebrate the Arts’’ was a successful 
first, hopefully to be repeated in future; 
United Way of Bucks County’s Kickoff 
Dinner Dance at the Hilton Northeast 
had a capacity crowd and inaugurated 
this year’s drive for $1.4 million urgent- 
ly needed; First Pennsylvania Bank’s 
new branch opening in Warrington 
gave an opportunity to inspect a very 
attractive facility; and a talk to budding 
writers enrolled in a Central Bucks 
West adult education writing course 
hopefully gave some helpful pointers 
from an editor’s point of view. 

With elections coming up, this 
issue’s lead story on open primaries, by 
Louise McMahon, is, in our opinion, 
timely indeed, and perhaps will spark 
general interest in making the candi- 
date selection process in Pennsylvania 
more accessible to all voters. (We’d like 
to hear what you think.) PANORAMA’ s 
early interest and support of the efforts 
to save Bolton Mansion make the proj- 
ect’s present status, as reported by 
Chris Pentz, very rewarding indeed. 
For those, like me, who love both music 
and ocean voyages, Bryna Paston inter- 
views an interesting woman who has 
managed to combine both into an ex- 
citing and rewarding career. Phoebe 
Taylor’s short story gives us achance to 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The winter wind, 
Is about my house. 


Who will keep @ 


Him out? 


SInKLefin. 


Your Oil Heating Specialist 


© 650 Knowles Avenue 
Southampton, Pa. 18966 
Telephone 357-7100 or DI 3-1050 
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CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 
Optician 


is pleased to announce his appointment 
as a full line Bausch and Lomb SOFLENS® dealer. 
All SOFLENS® accessories in stock. 


Feel free to call for information: 968-4135 


10B South State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 


Proudly Presents 
he 


plus | 
| pewter 


World Famous 
Ricker-Bartlett's 


345-1759 


1776 Easton Rd. Doylestown Pa 
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J = SCULPTING SKILL 


The work of gifted young sculptor and designer Michael A. Ricker, who has dreams of becoming 
the best sculptor in the world, will be on dispiay locally at the Pewter Cupboard, 1776 Easton Road, 
Doylestown, Pa. from November 1st through 12th. 

Ricker’s sculpting skill and imaginative design of the now-famous Turn of the Century Park, 
coupled with the originality and masterly execution of the new Turn of the Century Park Carousel, 
has turned the heads of artists, collectors and discriminating buyers throughout the United States 
and abroad. 

A maverick with an independent spirit, unwilling to force himself into the mold prescribed by his 
professors at Colorado State University during his junior year, he became self-employed at the age of 
20. Since that time, over 25 million dollars’ worth of Ricker’s designs and sculptures have been sold. 

The main appeal of his work is the execution of his creations. He believes in meticulous attention to 
overall form, eloquence in details such as hand and bone structure and a combination of beauty and 
integrity. 

Ricker strives to breathe life and reality into his human and animal figures. He appeals to our 
capacity for delight and wonder, to our sense of humor, beauty, awareness of nature, and to our 
knowledge of human nature. 

His philosophy is to create art which pleases him and his public, while offering quality at a 
moderate price. This, coupled with his innate talent and masterful ability to execute his ideas, have 
made him draw attention and recognition from thousands of collectors, as well as buyers for discrimi- 
nating stores throughout the world. 

Do try to stop in and enjoy the appeal of this delightful piece. B 


CRYSTAL BALL 


Panorama’s Pantr 


Anyone out there interested in finding out what 
may happen in the years ahead? Now there is a 
book that tells you where to find a futurist or a 
future-oriented organization to give you guid- 
ance, an improvement over the crystal ball! 

The new book is a 603-page directory, com- 
piled by the World Future Society, a 24,000 
member association of people interested in the 
future. 

The directory lists not only individuals and 
organizations involved in futuristics (as the field 
is sometimes called), but also future-oriented 
books, films, research projects and educational 
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courses available. 

Preparation of the directory was supported in 
part by a grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation and the Congressional Research Service, a 
division of the Library of Congress. 

Entitled The Future: A Guide to Information 
Sources, the directory is available for $17.50 from 
the World Future Society, 4916 St. Elmo Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 20014. The Society is a non- 
profit scientific and educational association, 
founded in Washington in 1966. The Society 
publishes a magazine, The Futurist, a journal of 
forecasts, trends and ideas about the future. W 


UNIQUE 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
HANDBOOK 


If questions regarding Land Use, Solid Waste 
Management, Water Quality, and Air and Noise 
Pollution leave you feeling less than adequate, 
you can become well-informed by reading a 
“HANDBOOK OF ENVIRONMENTAL PRO- 
CEDURES” recently prepared by the Bucks 
County Planning Commission under a grant from 
the Bucks County Conservation Alliance. 

Designed for Bucks County Municipalities, it is 
a valuable environmental reference and guide. 
Its most exceptional feature is a Checklist which 
enables a municipality to ‘‘audit’’ its own body of 
ordinances and regulations to see how they 
measure up against the community’s actual 
needs. 

The Handbook is in four sections: 

The Checklist: Lists varying degrees of pres- 
ervation and control that are available 
through legislation in the areas of Land 
Use, Solid Waste Management, Water 
Quality and Air & Noise Pollution. 

The Laws: Copies of applicable and current 
Federal and State laws plus typical local 
ordinances applicable to the environ- 
mental areas named in the Checklist. 

Procedures: A schedule of documentation 
required of developers and a progressive 
listing of the various needed State, County 
and Local approvals. 

Directory: A directory of offices, personnel 
and phone numbers of Federal, State and 
County agencies responsible for the ad- 
ministration of environmental laws and 
regulations. 

The Handbook is designed to permit the easy 
insertion of new legislation in each section, 
thereby keeping them current. The Directory will 
be updated annually by Bucks County Conserva- 
tion Alliance. 

Copies, loose-leaf with softback, are $5.00 
each, prepaid. Checks made payable to the Bucks 
County Planning Commission should be mailed 
to: Mrs. Betty Ludtke, B.C. Planning Commis- 
sion, Cross Keys Office Center, 4259 Swamp 
Road, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. Allow one month 
for delivery. E 


GRANTS 
UP FOR GRABS 


Philadelphia area residents are being encour- 
aged by Lieutenant Governor Ernest P. Kline, 
Chairman of the Governor’s Energy Council, to 
apply for $400 grants being offered for installa- 
tion of home solar hot water systems. 

A total of 847 of the 2,800 grants statewide 
have been allocated for the five-county Phila- 
delphia area, with 409 grants set aside for Phila- 
delphia, 94 grants for Bucks County, 59 in 
Chester, 140 in Delaware and 145 grants allo- 
cated for solar installations in Montgomery 
County. Funding for the grant program is pro- 
vided by the U. S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. The program is being ad- 
ministered by the Governor’s Energy Council. 

While the $400 grants will cover only a part of 
the total cost of a solar hot water system, it is 
realistic for homeowners to expect a savings as a 
result of their share of the investment in from 
five to 15 years. That is when our existing fuel 
supplies will be even more critical and more 
costly than they are today, according to Lt. 
Governor Kline. ‘‘Most importantly, solar 


energy use in buildings can, in the next few 
years. make a significant contribution toward 
our national energy independence, and to the 
pocketbooks of many individual users,” he said. 


Interest in the program has remained high, 
with over 11,000 requests received at the Energy 
Council for the informational booklet and appli- 
cations; however, less than 200 completed appli- 
cations have been returned. 

A free informational booklet fully explaining 
the Solar Grant Program, including grant appli- 
cations and consumer tips for persons interested . 
in purchasing a solar hot water system, is avail- 
able by writing to: Solar Grant Program, Gov- 
ernor’s Energy Council, State Street Building, 
6th Floor, Harrisburg. Pa. 17101 or by calling 
toll-free 1-800-882-8400. a 


LET’S 
ON THE TOWN 


Set aside the first Saturday in December to enjoy 
the annual House Tour sponsored by the Newtown 
Historic Association. Among the sights, to pique 
your curiosity, will be a Newtown Stone Colonial, 
the Daniel Dolohan House, a dressmaker’s house, 
a turn-of-thecentury townhouse, the Newtown Fire 


Chances are that most housewives will buy a 
frozen turkey for their holiday dinner since most 
turkeys are sold this way. Extension food scien- 
tists at the Pennsylvania State University remind 
us that thawing the ‘‘bird’’ can present a prob- 
lem. Harmful bacteria which may be present on 
the surface of the bird can grow rapidly in a 
turkey that is improperly prepared for the oven. 

It is recommended that thawing occur at refrig- 
erated temperature for frozen, unstuffed turkeys. 
Defrost the turkey on a tray in the refrigerator in 
its original wrappings. Allow 24 hours for each 
five pounds of turkey. When the bird is pliable, 
take off the wrapping, remove the giblets and 
neck, cover with a damp towel and refrigerate 
until ready to roast. 

If you do not have refrigerator space large 
enough for thawing the whole turkey, you may 
need to use the following method. However, 
caution is required to assure that the surface of 
the bird does not become warm, thereby permit- 
ting growth of harmful bacteria. 

Without opening the plastic bag, place the 
frozen bird in cold water for sjx to eight hours. 
Change the water frequently or place the turkey 
under a running tap. Never use warm or hot 
water. Allow one-half hour thawing time for each 
pound of turkey. When the turkey becomes 
pliable, take off the plastic bag, remove the 
giblets and neck, cover with a damp towel and 
refrigerate until ready to roast. 

Insure your family a happy and safe holiday 
meal by following safe thawing procedures. W 


Association, St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, New- 
town Borough Council Chambers, the Court Inn, 
Newtown Library Company, a New England 
Saltbox and an Art Show in Wesley Hall, Newtown 
Methodist Church. 

The tour will run from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Shuttle 
buses will leave from Council Rock High School 
and stop at various points along the tour route. 
Advance tickets are available for groups of 10 or 
more at $4.50, non-refundable, by writing New- 
town Historic Association, Inc., P.O. Box 303, 
Newtown, Pa. 18940. Tickets are available the day 
of tour for $5.00 at the Court Inn, Council Rock 
High School or Borough Council Chambers. Park- 
ing is available in Council Rock High School 
parking lot. 

Mark December 3rd on your calendar now as a 
day ‘‘on the town” . .. NEWTOWN! a 


GORGEOUS GOURDS 


Ornamental gourds are a favorite fall tradition 
that can brighten many festive decorations. Their 
beauty can be enjoyed throughout the year if 
harvested and dried properly. 

Harvest time for gourds is critical if maximum 
keeping and decorative quality are to be ob- 
tained. According to County Horticulturist, John 
Pope, if gathered too soon, they will be too soft, 
will shrivel and soon decay; if left too long, they 
will lose their color quickly in the sun or be killed 
by frost. 

Therefore, harvest as late as possible before 
fruits begin to lose color and before frost. Mature 
gourds are hard and firm, their stems gray and 
dry with the vines deteriorating. Harvest on a 
clear day when the vines are dry and handle the 
gourds carefully to prevent bruising. Cut off the 
gourds with clippers or shears, leaving the stems 
attached to the fruit. 

After harvesting, the gourds should be washed 
in warm soapy water and rinsed in a disinfectant 
rubbing alcohol solution of one part alcohol to 10 
parts water. Dry the surface with a soft cloth and 
store the gourds for four to six weeks in a dimly- 
lighted, dry, well-ventilated room on racks, in 
crates or in cheese cloth sacks. Be careful not to 
scratch or injure the gourds, as the blemish can 
cause rotting. Discard immature and rotting 
gourds as they become noticeable. Do not hurry 
the drying process by placing the gourds on the 
radiator or in the sun. 

Properly cured gourds should last three to four 
months and may be waxed or clear-varnished to 
enhance the beauty of the gourds. E 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Recently, Soroptimist International of Bucks 
County entertained two members of Soroptimist 
International from Scotland. Essie May Gibson 
and Betty Law enjoyed a ten-day ‘‘International 
Goodwill’ visit in Bucks County. Among the 
points of interest shown the two visitors were 
Fonthill, Peddler’s Village, Bucks County Play- 
house, Philadelphia and Atlantic City, and the 
homes of many Bucks County Club members. 

Miss Gibson, deputy managing director of an 
engineering and sheet metal works in Glasgow, 
and Miss Law, a retired chief inspector of the 
Glasgow City Police, agreed that the news in 
each country was the same. If the location names 
were changed, the problems of taxes, traffic, 
storms and government highlighted in the media 
could very well have been Scotland. 

Soroptimist International, the largest classi- 
fied service club for women, encourages such 
international visits as a means of extending the 
hand of friendship and understanding between 
nations. | 
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We can help you 


have the home 
you want 


Georgetown Manor 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N.J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 


Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own revolving charge. 


Select from our 


of authentic 
e Brass 

e Pewter 

e Crystal 

e Mahogany 

e Eaton Writing Script 


THE BOUCAGE 


60 West State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 345-7750 
Hours: Mon. — Fri. 10 — 5:30 
Sat. 10 — 5:00 


MAY WE BUILD 
A TRANSPORTATION 
, PACKAGE FOR YOU? 


Yes, at PITCAIRN LEASING, we're interested 
in more than leasing you a car. . .we want to put 
together a Tota/ Transportation Package that fits a// your personal or corporate needs. . . 
and that means more to you than just a car! 

But, it doesn’t mean more money. So, ca// Shirley Lake Giardine, our Leasing Manager, 
to find out how we can make leasing work for you! e LONG-TERM LEASING! 


$199 .00/mo. * ALL MAKES! 


36 mo. Closed End Lease SOROR RATEINSURANCE 


a | (Available to qualified drivers) 


e DAILY RENTALS 
> PITCAIRN LEASING 
1978 Oldsmobile 98 Luxury Coupe 
INCLUDES: Full Fact. Equip., Fact. Air, 350 


a division of: 
PITCAIRN OLDS-HONDA 
c.i. V-8 eng., Auto Trans., Power Steering & 
Brakes, Steel Radials, Radio, Digital Clock, 


1862 E. Lincoln Highway (Rt. 1) 
Wheel Covers. ALSO INCLUDES: Tags, Sales Langhorne, PA 

Tax, Dealer Prep, Freight, Get Ready. List Just South of the Oxford Valley Mall 
Price: $7986.50. 949-2500 677-0530 (Phila.) 


ASK US ABOUT THE NEW DIESEL-POWERED OLDS 98's and 88's 
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OFF THE TOP OF MY HEAD 
(Continued from page 7) 


run a quality fiction piece in PANO- 
RAMA — something we can do only 
once in a while because of space limi- 
tations. 

With the holidays coming on fast, 
this issue contains a Book Review 
section covering books of special inter- 
est to our readers, and our contributing 
editors have chosen books that would 
make both delightful gifts and valuable 
reference sources for special friends or 
relatives on your shopping list. 

Have a Happy Thanksgiving, and we 
hope you enjoy this varied issue of 
PANORAMA. 


Ming 


Cordially, 


ld Mercte. 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


ers 
to 
Editor 


Dear Editor: 

‘‘Hyperactive children usually grow into 
hyperactive adults— muggers, rapists, wife and 
child beaters—the absolute beasts of the com- 
munity.” —WOW — that’s quite an indictment 
Peggy Martell made against hyperactive children 
in your ‘‘Celebrity Corner” segment of the 
September issue. 

I especially find it curious in the light of my own 
experiences as a child welfare worker and as a 
paralegal specializing in domestic problems. 
Those experiences include personally working 
with many abuse victims, both wives and chil- 
dren, and attending many conferences and semi- 
nars on wife and child abuse. 

Never, in my personal dealings with victims, 
nor in any conferences I attended, was hyper- 
activity identified as one of the prevalent char- 
acteristics of wife and child beaters. 

Muggers and rapists I know nothing about, but 
I also have my doubts as to whether hyperactivity 
has been identified as one of their prevalent 
characteristics. 

I would like to know what information Ms. 
Martell bases her generalization on and whether 


(Continued on page 22) 


+ 
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“Two good reasons I do my estate 
planning with Girard: They're really 
expert at tax savings and they know the 


human side of estate settlement.” 


“The tax savings, of course, are important. When the new Tax Reform 
Act became law | talked it over with Girard and they recommended that | 
keep my present plan. Very sound advice because it means we can save 
$57,000 in federal taxes alone. But even more important than the tax 
savings is the skillful and considerate way Girard’s Trust Officers deal with 
the settlement of estates. | have seen how they work with the widows and 
children of some of my friends. That’s how I'd like my family treated? 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving 
your assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, 
investment and tax experts, who with the help of your 
attorney will plan your estate. For an appointment call the 
Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard.” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
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country shopping in the quaint setting of 


ie aad - Skippack “Village 
0 


open tues-sun. . .call 584-9922 dy 


Peccy REGAN 


antique jewelry and silver 
open tues.-sat. 11 to 4. . .584-0297; 


hildebrand's 
country shops 

antique furniture—bought 
and sold. . .Expert 
refinishing. . .call 584-4877 


His Own,LTD. 


extraordinary men’s boutique 
all items are especially for 
“HIM’’. . .open tues-sun. 

call 584-6010 


The Homestead 
house ¢ barn shops 


8 unique and creative 
shops to browse. . .closed man. 
call 584-9980 


rivian marcus 
interjors 

fine furniture. lamps and 
accessories. . .design 
studio. . .call 584-5400 


C4 R Kelso 


antique clocks and expert 
restoration. . .hand-crafted 
furniture. . .open tues-sat. 


uncluttered country charm situated in 
the heart of the “skippack/perkiomen” 
a valley on route 73, montgomery county. 
over thirty unique and imaginative 
shops to leisurely browse 


call 584-1750 DIRECTIONS 
= follow route 202 or 363 
ballyraiņne south to route 73 (skip- 
pack pike). . .then west 
lower level and loft on rt. 73 less than 8 miles 


irish handwovens and 
creative stitchery. . .crafts 
closed mon. . . .call 584-0459 


Pfeiffer’s Cedar Tavern 


“german and american cuisine” 
luncheon and dinner service 
closed mon. . . .call 584-6311 


The Peppermill Inn 


“quaint country atmosphere” 
luncheon and dinner service 
closed mon. . . .call 584-5700 


Trolley Stop Tavern 


“restaurant and cocktail lounge” 
kitchen open until 2 a.m. 
piano bar nightly. . .call 584-4849 
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There can be no quarrel with 
the Independents’ insistence 
on participation at the primary 
level. In fact, it’s ironic that 
voters presumably without 
prejudice should be barred 
from active roles. 


by Louise McMahon 


An alleged new phenomenon in the 
political arena, the registered ‘‘Inde- 
pendent”’ voter, is rising to his feet and 
demanding that he be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the selection of candidates at 
the primary level. It may surprise some 
advocates of ‘‘open primaries” that it is 
not a fledgling issue; it has been around 
a long time. 

In a 1956 national study made by a 
Michigan team and chronicled by 
Austin Ranney, of the University of 
Illinois, and Willmoore Kendall, of 
Yale, five percent of voters identified 
themselves as Independents, ten per- 
cent as independent Democrats, and 
seven percent as independent Republi- 
cans. In that remote day, party mem- 
bers of both major persuasions were 
expected to loyally pull the party lever 
in the sanctity of the voting booth. Pre- 
sumably they did, but there was a 
multitude of secret fence-sitters. 

Perhaps the great emphasis on inde- 
pendent voters at present stems from 
the obvious conclusion that most Amer- 
icans are playing the independent 
game. Dutifully registered as Repub- 
licans or Democrats, in order to have a 
voice in the primaries, millions of 
Americans split their votes or vote for 
the other team in general elections. The 
Nixon rout of McGovern in 1972 was 47 
million to 29 million. Yet Jimmy Carter, 
an unknown from Georgia, was able to 
unseat a sitting and decent President 
Ford four years later. To be sure there 
was Watergate, but the outcome rein- 


forces the contention that parties aren’t 
what they used to be. Most voters are 
fluid and independent. 

Ironically, many office holders of 
high and low station, if pressed, will 
acknowledge that they are not dyed-in- 
the-wool members of their own parties. 
They, too, are vote-splitting middle-of- 
the-roaders. It’s enough to make the 
party bosses of yesteryear blanch, if not 
something more violent. 

The ‘‘registered’’ Independent, 
however, finds little consolation that 
there are millions of sympathetic 
fellow-Americans out there clothed as 
party adherents. He or she cannot in 


OF THE 12 STATES 
TO EMBRACE 
THE OPTION FOR 
OPEN PRIMARIES— 


Vote-splitting among candidates 
in both parties is allowed in 
Louisiana, Alaska, 
Washington, Virginia 


Voting restricted to one party, 
no split ballots allowed in 
Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, N. Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, 
Terr. of Guam 


N PRIMARIE 


It may surprise some 
advocates of ‘‘open 
primaries” that it is not a 
fledgling issue; it has been 
around a long time. 


conscience subscribe to the touted 
tenets of either major party. They con- 
sider themselves disenfranchised, de- 
prived of their American birthright. 

U.S. Representative Peter Kost- 
mayer (8th District-D), of Solebury, 
who serves all of Bucks County and a 
parcel of Montgomery County in the 
nation’s capital, said that open pri- 
maries, observed in 12 States, ‘‘can 
cloud the situation.” The open primary 
is tantamount to cross-filing or the 
political opening of the Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory. There are no party lines in- 
volved. 

Kostmayer ventured that Carter had 
won in the fall ‘‘because of the Inde- 
pendents in Wisconsin.’’ In the pri- 
mary of that northern State, Democrats 
could vote for Republicans and vice 
versa. 

‘We do have a party system, but 
people are getting away from it. People 
are more mobile, more fluent, more 
educated. And there is less patron- 
age,’ he analyzed. ‘‘You can see the 
candidates on TV and there are no more 
turkeys on Christmas from the ward 
heeler. You can’t predict any more. I 
beat the organization in our own pri- 
mary. Parties are becoming a thing of 
the past. Party discipline in Congress is 
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Mary Ahlstrom 
Mary Ahlstrom 


contemporary clothes 


OGOH 
LA-LA 
PARIS 


wA GELS 


LEXINGTONY 
LIGHTING 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE, RT. 309, COLMAR, PA. 
(Across from Inn Flight Restaurant) 822-9787 
HOURS: Mon., Tues., Sat. 10-5—Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10-9—Closed Sun. 


NEW DATSUN 
i 


Fuel injected 
performance. 
Big comfort. 
Known for Dependability 


FOSS -HUGHES DATSUN, INC. 


Rts. 313 & 611 
345-6900 Doylestown, Pa. 343-6530 
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becoming lax.”’ 

The Congressman said that he 
favored public financing of campaigns 
to party or big business subsidy. ‘“‘If 
everyone in the country would give one 
dollar on his income tax, it would be 
enough for all of Washington,” he 
opined, including congressmen, sena- 
tors and presidents. (Bucks County’s 
man in Washington has found his first 
nine months ‘“‘very exciting and a lot of 
work.’’ He inhabits an office in Lang- 
horne’s Oxford Valley Mall on week- 
ends when not making appearances at 
civic and other functions.) 

Cross-filing, the entering into the 
primaries and elections of both parties 
by both major candidates for specific 
offices, can be used for the nefarious 
practice of placing an inferior candidate 
on the opposition’s ballot. Allegedly, it 
was employed by the Nixon forces in 
the furtherance of McGovern as Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee. 

In a famous 1928 instance, the ploy 
backfired. Democratic Boss Frank 
Hague of Jersey City supposedly 
backed Republican candidate Morgan 
F. Larson (whom he thought to be a 
born loser) by sending 22,000 Demo- 
cratic faithful to vote in the Republican 
ranks. Larson won the general election 
and instigated laws to contain bossism. 

In Pennsylvania, cross-filing is not 
permitted, except in the cases of school 
boards and judicial posts, but critics of 
the open primary concept assert that it 
is comparable to the former in laying 
elections open to the manipulation of 
politicians. However accomplished, the 
subversion of the opposition’s ticket is 
known as ‘“‘raiding.”’ 

In the recent past, candidates for 
high office, including the presidency, 
were selected by kingmakers in the 
back rooms of conventions. Last year, 
30 States held national primaries, an 
enormous step forward in the election 
process, although exhausting to the 
candidates and their retinues. They 
were certainly contests in stamina, 
instant thinking and judgment. And the 
average American in those 30 States 
had an input into who shall govern the 
nation. 

Input into the selection of govern- 
ment officials is the right of all citizens, 
the Constitution ordains. The nominal 


allegiance to a political party as a 
condition to that right violates their 
Constitutional privileges, the Inde- 
pendents claim. 

There can be no quarrel with the 
Independents’ insistence on participa- 
tion at the primary level. In fact, it’s 
ironic that voters presumably without 
prejudice should be barred from active 
roles. If there are ‘‘bugs’’ in their intro- 
duction to the main stream, they should 
be worked out. 

In the quiet upheaval happening in 
American politics, the trend is toward 
open primaries. Louisiana was recently 
the twelfth State to embrace that 
option. Four of the dozen, Louisiana, 
Alaska, Washington and Virginia, even 
allow vote-splitting among candidates 
in both parties. 

Mrs. Gwenn Zoeckler, of the Federal 
Election Commission, Washington, 
D.C., who provided the material on 
primaries, warned that generalizations 
on State voting patterns are hazardous. 
Each year, many States amend their 
election laws and the variations are 
myriad. In at least one eastern State, 
Republican and Democratic polls are 
located at different sites. In North 
Dakota and Wisconsin, there is no 
registration at all in areas which are 
sparsely populated. And so on. 

Eight States have open primaries but 
restrict the voting to one party, no split 
ballots. They are Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin and the 
territory of Guam. 

A distinction should be made be- 
tween Independents and the Non- 
Partisans, both barred from primaries 
in most States. Independents may 
mount their own candidate for any 
office, at least in Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, the Non-Partisans, apparently 
another notch down the totem pole, 
may not. It’s an interesting poser in 
semantics. On questions put before the 
people, such as whether to create a 
Bucks County Government Study Com- 
mission, everyone may take sides. That 
question, happily, was answered with a 
resounding ‘‘yes’’ last November. 

In Pennsylvania, there are 5,529,047 
registered voters, with 157,958, or 
three percent of them, listed as Inde- 
pendents; and there are 18,675 Non- 


Individualized 
and personal attention 
for you and your car 


8 ACRES OF AUTOMOBILES 
and one of the finest Service 
Departments in the east 
CALL OS 2-8000 FOR APPOINTMENT 


at 
WILSYUN 


Pontiac -American Motors 
STREET AND YORK ROADS 


WARMINSTER 


Whenever 


you're 
ready, 
we are! 


to remodel or install a new 
bathroom 


We have a large selection of 
American, German, Italian or 
Mexican tiles— 


Also Corian Counter tops, 
Medicine Cabinets and Wood or 
Formica Vanities 


You can install them yourself or 
we will do it for you. 


108 LIMEKILN PIKE, GLENSIDE, PA. è 885-0670 OR 886-4867 
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The Yardley Grist Mill 
Kat on Main Street was built in 
1769 by the nephew of Yardley’s 

` founder. Operated as a working 
N mill until 1948, the 208-year-old 
building with three-foot thick 

stone walls has survived by 

changing with the times. It has 

been converted into a complex of 
modern stores and unique shops, 
and the merchants of the Mill 

invite you to shop Mon. - Fri. 10 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. & Sat. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Convenient parking is available. 


Whatever you are looking for in 
Kitchen accessories, utensils, or 
cooking aids, you can be sure of 


and 


finding here. Unidnal 
Leave extra time to browse. Gifts 
493-3364 Mon. - Sat. 
in the Grist Mill 493-1553 


Featuring the CUISINART FOOD 
PROCESSOR at very special prices. 


the SIGN 
of the KETTLE 


MON.—SAT. LUNCH 11:30 TO 4:00 


Oct. 1 thru Xmas 
Trim-A-Tree 
Antiques 

Special Gifts 
Specialty Items 
China & Glass, etc. 


AND FRUIT 
SALADS 
(in season) 


(215) 493-5056 


in the Grist Mill 


À 
in the Grist Mill 


Eagle Dancer 
f Trading Co. 


Specializing in 
Contemporary 
Jewelry, 
Semi-precious 
Gems 

Set in 

Gold 
& Sterling. 


A unique shop 
with selectively chosen apparel 
for 
Men & Women 


QUALITY e STYLE e INDIVIDUALITY 
Michael & Rose Camp 
493-1757 
in the Grist Mill 


(215) 493-2211 
in the Grist Mill 
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Partisans. In the nation, there are more 
than 97 million voters, so it would seem 
reasonable to assume that the un- 
aligned, free thinkers outside party 
affiliations number about a million. 
They are individualists, of which this 
country was made, who have not taken 
the easy route of falling into political 
step. 

The decay of the party system has 
been long in the making. Accommoda- 
tion has swept under the rug such 
anomalies as Southern Democrats who 
are more conservative by eons than 
Northern Republicans, refuting the 
supposed bedrock following of each 
standard bearer. An editorial in The 
Washington Star of May 8, 1976 echoes 
another era when it intones, ‘‘Cross- 
over voting makes a mockery of the 
party system. There is no reasonable 
justification for allowing a member of 
one party to use his vote to influence 
the choice of candidates of another 
party. It has a debilitating effect on 
party loyalty and this tends to sap the 
strength of the two-party system.” 
That certainly leaves free-thinking In- 
dependents in left field. 

The ‘‘in name only’’ party members, 
also independents, will work their will 
and it appears that most Americans 
now fall into that category. While office 
holders declare their freedom from 
commitment to party systems, they 
nevertheless scaled the political 
heights through those systems. Maybe 
the systems should be overhauled, not 
eliminated. It is frightening to contem- 
plate that a demagogue might vault to 
the premier kudos in this country via 
streamlined electronics. A political 
vacuum might enhance such a possi- 
bility. 

The solution to the disenchantment 
with political parties might be to re- 
structure them, not bury them. Open 
primaries and elections, however de- 
vised, should be implemented. Frag- 
mentation of political forces, as in 
France and Italy, with their multiple 
parties would not seem feasible, al- 
though any persuasion which would 
like to mount a party should be allowed 
to do so. And may there always be room 
for dissent. After all, we’ve been 
engaged in debate, mostly for the 
better, for a couple of centuries. E 


MUSICIANS |, 


There are a lot of musicians in the same boat these days, and Ann Slovin 
helped them all aboard. 

This lovely, soft-spoken woman who has both a musical and journalistic back- 
ground arranges cruises for amateur, semi-professional and professional musi- 
cians. They all travel together and make beautiful music. 

Cruises for musicians only began with an idea in 1971. The first cruise went to 
Bermuda and San Juan with 20 people on board. It was called, appropriately, 
Opus I. The next cruise, Opus II, included the associate conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera on the passenger list plus 60 others. Ann has been on five cruises this 
year so far, recently returning from Opus XI. Her mailing list numbers 13,000 
people to date, including many from the Delaware Valley. 

Six years ago, Ann broke both her legs in an automobile accident. As she was 
recuperating, her husband Isadore, a Wilmington obstetrician-gynecologist, in 
sisted that they take a itpcalèn right away. 

A “ ‘Where do you go with two 
broken legs?’ I asked him,” Ann 
recalled. ‘‘The only possibility 
was a cruise. My husband had 
been seasick during the war but 
he decided we’d try it.” 

The Slovins met Alexander 
Brott, a Canadian symphony con- 
ductor on board and the conver- 
sation, of course, centered on 
: music. Is Slovin plays the violin 
and Ann had studied the cello. 
“They said someone in New 
York was cooking up cruises for musi- 
cians and I should get into something 
like that,” Ann said. ‘‘Alexander, his 
son Dennis and my husband kept 
pushing me, so I contacted the ship- 
ping line. They said, ‘you want to play 
classical music, then play.’ Theirs was 
a ‘do what you want’ attitude. 

“I wrote to Fred Mayer of Exprinter 
Cruises in New York. He wasn’t too 
enthused, so I called him collect and 
explained the idea more thoroughly. 
He’s a quick-thinking, impulsive man. 
Ann Slovin, arranging tourson He said, ‘come to New York now.’ Well, I couldn’t go that minute but we arranged 
her hot-line phone, andin front to meet a week later. We talked. That was in February of 1971. Suddenly I had a 
of her board of pictures and eas à b A 3” 
mea hoh IT cruises. mailing list and the cruise went out in May. 

Professional musicians were invited to come and they appeared in concert every 
evening. During the day, the amateurs could play chamber music. Many of these 
people are of professional caliber, but they are not stars. 

‘‘Our musicians come to us on many different levels of performance,” Ann said. 
“It’s my job to place them with like people. Some say they are very good and 
they’re not. Others say they really can’t play well and they are excellent. I must find 
out the truth and rate them. It’s a diplomatic problem.”’ 

From 9:30 a.m. until noon is playing time. The musicians may participate or not, 
as they choose. Ann arranges this activity every day and if they want to play at 
other times, she finds them a room. 

‘‘We’ve had as many as 60 amateurs and with that number you have a good 
orchestra,’’ Ann said. ‘‘This is not a workshop and we don’t give lessons. This is a 
vacation. Nobody is forced to do anything.” 

Dr. Is Slovin comes along for at least part of every cruise and brings his violin 
under his arm. The ‘‘Slovin’’ is the name of his violin and he built it himself. It was 
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once judged best in tone and projection 
out of seven top-quality violins played 
by virtuosos Ruggerio Ricci and Henri 
Temianka. 

‘*T play too when they need cellists,” 
Ann said. ‘‘But I’m not too keen on 
playing. I have so much other work 
to do.”’ 

Ann is responsible for arranging and 
getting out the program for each eve- 
ning’s performance. She must contact 
each artist, find out his selections, and 
of course, cater to his needs. She is also 
in charge of the ship’s library of music, 
which she brings along, and music 
stands. 

“The piano is anchored down, you 
know, because we are on a ship and 
sometimes it has to be moved because 
an artist doesn’t like where it is,” Ann 
smiled. ‘‘So I must make sure it’s 
moved and.then moved right back and 
anchored again. Also, they might not 
like the lighting so I must accommodate 
them. But for the most part, they aren’t 
too demanding.”’ 

Guest lists on the cruises have in- 
cluded Anna Moffo, Jan Peerce, 


Ann plays the cello when her work doesn’t 
demand her time. 


Andres Segovia, Christine Walevska, 
The Cleveland Quartet, Boris Goldov- 
sky, Zubin Mehta, Daniel Heifetz and 
many, many more. 

‘‘They come because it is a vacation 
and because they can perform in a per- 
fectly relaxed atmosphere,’’ Ann said. 

It’s not all music, however. There are 
panel discussions, interviews with the 
famous stars, travel talks, sports, 
nightclub entertainment, bridge, 
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chess, swimming, sauna, games and 
food galore. 

‘‘When we go to different countries 
we try to arrange chamber music con- 
certs with the natives,” Ann said. 
‘They invite us into their homes and 
many players would rather do that than 
run around to all the tourist traps. Two 
years ago a brilliant young pianist in 
Athens invited us to dinner at her 
home.” 

The music festivals at sea are the 
major part of Ann Slovin’s active life. 
She still manages to find time to do 
some book work for her husband, and 
although her three children, including 
a daughter in Willow Grove, are grown 
and on their own, Ann is very much an 
in-touch mother. She also writes a 
regular column on music in America for 
a British publication called The Strad. 
It is a monthly journal for professionals 
and amateurs who play stringed instru- 
ments with a bow. And journalism is 
where Ann’s career began. 

After graduating from Queens Col- 
lege in New York where she majored in 
music theory, she answered an ad for a 
position with a brand new magazine for 
teenagers, Seventeen. That was in 1943 
and Ann earned $17 a week. 

“It was during the war and there 
were no jobs around,” Ann said. 
‘‘There were no dates either. I worked 
from 8 a.m. in the morning sometimes 
until 2 a.m. the next day. I was a pro- 
duction editor and it was very exciting 
to be involved in this new publication. 

“Tt was very small and there was no 
money. This was the first teenage 
magazine to come out and nobody knew 
if it would even make it. 

“My father was angry with me for 
working so hard for only $17 a week. He 
paid his secretary $45 a week then and 
he felt since I went to college I should 
get at least that. But I didn’t care. It 
was an opportunity to learn.” — 

In 1945 and for the next two years, 
Ann Slovin worked for Esquire. She did 
aseries on people in the arts and thena 
regular column reviewing restaurants. 
She met her husband, left the Big 
Apple and moved to Wilmington. 

‘‘T had done it all in New York,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I didn’t miss it. I was really look- 
ing forward to my new life and starting 
a family. Is was starting his practice 


then and we had no money. We worried 
a lot about people paying their bills. 

“I remember one woman who was 
due to have her baby in October. We 
knew that if she paid on time we could 
buy a refrigerator. She did, thank 
God.”’ 

When Is and Ann met, he was play- 
ing the violin but not often and not like 
he had in his youth. Ann knew the piano 
so they rented one and played sonatas 
together every once in a while. 

When their youngest son Donald 
went off to camp for the summer at age 
nine, Ann and Is finally had some time 
alone together. They saw a notice in the 
paper about a music conference in 
West Chester. 

‘‘We had no kids around so we de- 
cided to drive up there and see what it 
was all about,” Ann said. “‘It was 
wonderful and for the next week, we 
went back every night. 

‘‘Is said, ‘In our old age, this is what 
we’ll do. Go from one conference to the 
other.’ 

‘‘It was a great inspiration for him. 
He loved playing. I looked around and I 


saw many husbands playing right along 
with him and the wives were sitting 
around, shopping or doing needle- 
point. I thought, if this is what he wants 
to do, I'll die. 

“I was told they needed a cellist for 
the quartet,” Ann continued. ‘‘I also 
learned that if you study the cello you 
can play with very fine players. Cellists 
are in great demand but violinists are 
so plentiful they come out of the wood- 
work. So, I got a cello with a money- 
back guarantee. I still have it.” 

Ann has her office right in her own 
home although she knows Fred Mayer 
would like her to move to New York. 

‘‘Everything for the cruises is done 
on the phone and everybody knows me 
so it doesn’t matter where I am,” she 
said. ‘‘I have so much to do all the time. 
Sometimes it’s hectic but I really love 
it. I couldn’t have done something like 
this earlier in my life because of the 
kids. I’m away a great deal. I’ve met so 
many exciting people and I have friends 
all over the world. It’s amazing what a 
marvelous life has developed from 
being in a car accident!” E 
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Photographs by Chris Pentz 


Front and side views of Bolton Mansion in Levittown show the ravages of 
time and the restoration currently underway. 
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A 


NEW LIFE 
FOR 


BOLTON 
MANSION 


by Chris Pentz 


The winding streets of Holly Hill section in Levittown, 
Bucks County, unraveled before me until I reached my 
destination. In an oasis of green stood a reminder of our early 
roots in this place. 

The Bolton Mansion, reflecting 275 years of American 
Civilization stood abandoned, empty and half in ruins. A 
large building, with its somber walls of stone and windows 
boarded shut, it stands atop a hill. A huge buttonwood tree 
with a trunk measuring 17 feet in diameter is close by and 
seems to match it in age. 

The story of the Mansion starts with Phineas 
Pemberton the original owner, whom William Penn praised 
as ‘‘beyond doubt the most prominent man of his time in the 
county and the most efficient, as shown by the mass of 
records he has left behind him in his handwriting and by the 
number of official positions he filled.” 

After his death in 1702, the property passed through 
successive generations. In 1790 his great-granddaughter 
married Anthony Morris, who constructed what is now the 
main part of the house. In later centuries, this same family 
supplied professional men, bankers, and merchants to 
Philadelphia, the colony and the young nation. 

Around 1938 the property was given to the University of 
Pennsylvania for use as an experimental farm. When U.S. 
Steel arrived, the company purchased the property to house 
dignitaries planning the construction of the Fairless Works. 
Later on, William Levitt bought the farm and 354 acres of 
land. He dotted the countryside with his houses but spared 
the Mansion House and 51/2 surrounding acres. The property 
was then given to Bristol Township, to be used as its 
municipal offices, but they vacated it in 1966, when their new 
building was completed. 

This was when vandalism started. The Mansion was 
broken into at the beginning for theft purposes. Whole 


marble mantelpieces and carved doors were taken. Later on, 
fires were commonplace. Inside walls were gutted. Almost 
every other day firemen of Company 2 were summoned to the 
place. In view of the situation, Chief Latronica, the fire chief, 
asked that it be demolished. 

Consequently, the township requested bids for 
demolition. As the bids were read, and about to be awarded 
to the lowest bidder, a telegram from Governor Shapp was 
brought forth. It had arrived earlier that day, and it urged 
them strongly to postpone demolition until a representative 
of the Historic Commission would be sent over. 

In 1972, the Friends of the Bolton Mansion Association 
was formed and they were awarded the stay of execution. 
The House is now registered as an Historic Site, safe from 
future demolition, and has been deeded to the Bucks County 
Conservancy. 

‘‘We are making steady progress towards the 
restoration of the Mansion,’’ stated Jim Snow, president of 
the Friends of Bolton Mansion Association. ‘‘The State has 
promised us matching funds, and so far we have received 
$10,000. We’ve also obtained a $5,000. grant from the 
Grundy Foundation, and Bristol Township has allocated 
$10,000. of its Federal Community Development Funds. The 
restoration of the rear section is now under way and should 
be completed by the end of 1977. We also received a grant of 
$750. from Bird & Son Co., a national building materials 
manufacturer; $600. from the Federated Women’s Club of 
Levittown; and $350. from three Questers groups which was 
matched by the national Questers organization.” 

In order to raise funds for restoration of Bolton Mansion, 
the Association has held several successful festivals on the 
grounds, and the organization is thankful to the school 
system of Bristol Township for its involvement and the 


support received from elementary, middle and high school 
students, who raised over $1,000. for this project. 

“‘We are also getting funds through sales of the records 
‘Ballads of Bucks County’ by Lynn Sims, who donated all 
profits to the Bucks County Conservancy, and they in turn 
assigned them to us,”’ said Mr. Snow. ‘‘And we are very 
pleased about the fact that the Lenape Chapter of the Bucks 
County Daughters of American Colonists have made the 
Bolton Mansion their project for the next three years,” he 
added. ‘‘That will be of great help to us. 

‘‘We have our membership drive now, too. We have 
‘inactive’ members as far west as Iowa, and as far south as 
Arizona. These people send donations and we keep them 
posted on coming events and send them up-to-date 
information. Our active members are local citizens, mainly 
from Bristol Township and surrounding areas. About 30 
people come to the meetings, but as in any organization, how 
many actually do the work?”’ 

By ‘‘work’’ Mr. Snow refers mainly to the constant 
boarding up of the Mansion. ‘‘As soon as we notice that a 
window or door has been broken into, we have to go right 
over there and board it up again. There have been times 
when we put in 20 hours a week nailing away. 

“‘To deter vandalism we have installed a trailer on the 
property, which is occupied by a family. These people keep 
an eye on the house and at the same time provide us witha 
regular income. 

‘‘Even though the upkeep seems to take up most of our 
time right now, the complete restoration of the Bolton 
Mansion is our goal,’’ states Jim Snow. 

‘‘The restoration of the building is in hands of Mr. 
Edwin Brumbaugh and Mr. Albert Ruthrauff, two nationally- 
known restoration architects,’’ commented Mr. Snow. ‘‘We 


Southeast end of the bake oven shed before 
restoration was begun. 


Finished bake oven housed in recently com- Oven shed exterior shown in the restored state. 
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have divided the whole building into 
four different stages, and we will work 
on one of them at a time.” 

The first stage of their restoration 
included the bee-hive oven, of which 
there are only two in Lower Bucks 
County, as well as a Cauldron and the 
shed which houses them. This bake 
oven was built sometime around 1830 
or 1840, and it is very unusual due to 
its large size. It was first used, after 
restoration, on June 11, 1977, during 
the Colonial Fair held on the grounds 
of Bolton Mansion. 

‘‘We have several plans as to what 
to do with the Mansion once it is fully 
restored. Since the work will be done 
in stages, we plan to open it to the 
public as soon as reconstruction is 
completed in a specific area,’’ said Mr. 
Snow. ‘‘Matter of fact, we had histori- 


cal tours of several rooms of the first 
floor of the Mansion during our Annual 
Fall Festival. 

“‘We have formed committees to 
study the possible future uses and 
some of the ideas include establishing a 
museum for local history,’’ remarked 
Mr. Snow. Other suggested uses in- 
clude a historical research library, a 
community group meeting place, and 
offering tours through the buildings 
and gardens. 

The Bolton Mansion has a special 
meaning to Bucks County not only 
because of the people who lived there, 
but because of the historic building 
itself —its life and near extinction. It is 
harder to save it than to demolish it. 
However, by restoring it we will be 
preserving an important link to our 
past. 5 
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HOURS: Mon., Wed., Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. 9:30 — 5:00 
Sun. 12:00 — 5:00 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 10) 


your writer or staff checked out the accuracy of 
her generalization. 

Serving as president of The Feingold Associa- 
tion of Lower Bucks County does not, in itself, 
qualify one as an expert on the characteristics of 
‘‘muggers, rapists, wife and child beaters—the 
absolute beasts of society.” 


Sincerely, 


Colene George 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Just a short note of appreciation for the excel- 
lent coverage on ‘‘Celebrate the Arts’’ in your 
September issue. In addition to a striking front 
cover, Hazel Gover did a superb job creatively 
pulling together facts, figures and dates, along 
with many uncertain details. 

The Bucks County Panorama and its staff are 
an invaluable asset to us all. Many thanks! 


Cordially, 


Michael J. Stumpf & Donald Davis 
Co-Chairmen 

Committee on History and the Arts 
Central Bucks Chamber of Commerce 


Dear Mrs. Brubaker: 

I am very interested in Square Dancing and 
would like to know where these dances are held. 
Also, can single people come up if they have no 
partners? Looking forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. Steen 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Evidently square dancing is 
just as growing an interest as Mrs. Brubaker 
indicated in her article; anumber of PANORAMA 
readers, in addition to Mrs. Steen, wrote request- 
ing information regarding clubs in their own 
vicinity, and Mrs. Brubaker has replied to them 
directly. 


Dear Editor: 

We are a family who owned a ‘‘Country 
Clubber’ and sold and moved on. We moved to 
two different states in the last 20 years. 

We remember with warm feelings of love the 
happy life we led in Levittown! 

Happy 25th anniversary and congratulations to 
you for the interesting and informative magazine 
we delight in receiving. 


Gloria and Ray Tobias 
North Miami Beach, Florida 


P.S. Enclosed please find 50¢ to cover cost of our 
black button and mailing! 


x 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 
IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 

More and more, children’s literature 
is becoming a happy combination of the 
simple and the sophisticated. (Perhaps, 
like the prize-winning Lloyd Alexander, 
authors are learning the tremendous 
secret of ‘‘writing for the adult in the 
child.’’) And this is certainly exempli- 
fied in the current crop of books from 
which the following four have been 
selected. 

For the youngest in the family, Leo 
Lionni’s A Flea Story (Pantheon, 
$5.95), isa delightful excursion into the 
alternate lands of the familiar and the 
unknown — as epitomized by two fleas, 
one of whom likes to travel, via dog, 
chicken, porcupine, mole, etc.; and the 
other, though willing to attempt such 
adventuring, preferring the comforts 
and habits of home (‘‘home,’’ in his 
case, being a warm, woolly dog.) The 
gentle moral is picturesquely illus- 
trated with Lionni’s unique arrange- 
ments of clear and colorful collages. 

Still for younger children, Kinder- 
garten through 4th Grade, Jorg 
Steiner’s The Bear Who Wanted to Bea 
Bear (Athenum, $7.95), is an intriguing 
reversal of the usual anthropomorphic 
tale wherein the animal longs with all 
his heart to be ahuman being. Steiner’s 
Bear, mistaken for a man, is, by turns, 
bemused, horrified, angered, trapped 
and saddened by his new condition in 
life —that of a factory worker amongst a 
mass of pipes, tubes, tunnels, bulbs 
and buttons. The format of the book is 
exceptional, with both print and pic- 
tures placed in outlined panels of 
varying sizes; and full credit must go to 
the young Swiss illustrator, Jorg 
Muller, who has designed brilliant, 
concise, often unusual pictures to por- 
tray the plight of the bewildered Bear. 
His touches of comedy and whimsy are 
perfect, and his depiction of the bear 
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staring in uncertain anguish at the bear 
rug on the floor of the office of the 
factory’s President is a visual gem. 

Ages 5 to 9 will also enjoy the antics 
of The Substitute (Parents’ Magazine 
Press, $5.95)—Mrs. O’Mallyho, who 
replaces the regular teacher one magi- 
cal morning, immediately producing a 
baby-grand piano from her bag and 
proceeding to involve the young stu- 
dents in her bird, cat, hippopotamus 
and monster music. 

Children will love the thought of 
being the various animals with their 
chirping, purring, wallowing and 
stomping. But perhaps only adults will 
understand the total concept when the 
chirping changes to pecking, the purr- 
ing to hissing, the wallowing to nip- 
ping, and the stomping to hitting. 

However, the tale has a happy end- 
ing, and the overwhelming effect em- 
phatically points out the duality of both 
man and beast, and how the power of 
suggestion can be used for either good 
or bad. 

Words of appreciation must be added 
for the bright, happy crayon and ink 
pictures, amusingly delineated by 
Nancy Winslow Parker, with which the 
book is so profusely illustrated. 

Moving to a higher reading level, a 
charming new cookbook for youngsters 
approximately eight years on up, ap- 
pears on the scene and, based as it is on 
an old, old favorite, will doubtless be 
around for years to come. 

Peter Rabbit’s Natural Foods Cook- 
book (Warne, $6.95) is a finely- 
conceived, quaintly-illustrated (by 
Beatrix Potter, of course!) compilation 
of recipes incorporating only natural 
ingredients and filled with helpful hints 
for the preparation and use of those 
ingredients—never overlooking the 
warnings and advice for proper safety 
precautions when dealing with knives, 
stoves, blenders, etc. 


Arnold Dobrin, the compiler and 
writer, has produced some fascinating 
titles for his concoctions. Who, for 
instance, could resist ‘‘Samuel 
Whisker’s Roly-Poly Pancakes,’’ 
‘“‘Timmy Willie’s Sunny Sunday Scram- 
bled Eggs,” (delicious!), ‘‘Fierce, Bad 
Rabbit’s Carrot Raisin Salad,’’ ‘‘Mrs. 
Tiggy-Winkle’s Tomatoes Stuffed with 
Cottage Cheese,” or ‘‘Old Mrs. Pig’s 
Potato Soup’’? 

A Child’s Bestiary (Knopf, $4.95) by 
John Gardner—recent winner of the 
National Book Critics Circle Award for 
his adult novel, ‘‘October Light’’ —has 
no age limit for readers since both the 
youngest and oldest in any family will 
find equal pleasure in these amusing, 
mostly tongue-in-cheek, frequently 
philosophicai rhymes. Travelling the 
alphabet from A for Alligator to Z for 
Zebra, Gardner sparks his work with 
the unusual inclusion of Barracuda, 
Buzzard, Gnat, Mite, Three-Toed 
Sloth, Wasp—and Yeti! 

Although the pen-and-ink drawings 
by Gardner’s four children vary in 
degrees of quality, they still serve to 
enhance the text with their clarity and 
distinction of outline. 

The general tenor of the writing is 
summed up admirably in the Introduc- 
tion: 

“Always be kind to animals, 

Morning, noon, and night; 
For animals have feelings too, 
And furthermore, they bite.’’ 
And, again at The End: 
“Such are the lessons we learn 
from the beasts, 
Unless at some point I’m mistaken; 
Nature’s abundant, there’s God 
in the trees, 
And you, child, will not 
be forsaken.”’ 

Although not a children’s book, per 
se, a quick commentary on the just- 
published All Things Wise and Won- 


derful by James Herriot (St. Martin’s 
Press, $10.00) is still pertinent. The 
third book in this author’s memoirs of 
his life as an English country veterin- 
arian follows in the tradition of his 
dearly beloved All Things Bright and 
Beautiful and All Creatures Great and 
Small. Once again, his knowledge, care 
and love of animals is demonstrated in 
absorbing situations, entertaining writ- 
ing—and a keen insight into what 
makes both animals and humans 
“‘tick.’’ A classic for all ages. a 

— Daphne Doward Hogstrom 


THE HARNESS MAKERS’ 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL 
1977 Reprint Edition 

North River Press, Inc. New York 
Original Edition 1875 

New York 325pgs. $15.00 

This book was written in 1875 when 
the manufacture of saddlery and 
harness ranked 34th in magnitude out 
of 258 specified industries tabulated in 
the census report of 1870. It is primarily 
a guide for harness makers but makes 
surprisingly interesting reading for 
anyone who uses leather. ‘‘There is 
nothing like leather,” the familiar 
adage goes, and there are those who 
spend a lifetime working it and still 
cannot give any reliable rules by which 
an inexperienced person may judge its 
quality. 

Good leather should be ‘‘solid, but 
not hard; mellow, but not soft’’— 
qualities that cannot be explained but 
which can be detected instantly by one 
who has the requisite experience. 
There are some tests mentioned in this 
book which can show you whether the 
leather is thoroughly tanned, too hard 
and brittle from too much black color 
and whether the hide came from an 
animal too old or poor. 

After reading about the hides which 
should be used (the kind of animal and 
his condition, even the part of the 
country he should come from), the 
tannage (oak-tanned is by far the best), 
the currying (which, if poorly done can 
ruin well-tanned leather), I have an 
entirely different feeling about leather. 


I have learned about weights in harness 
and how a harness should not be cut 
from a single side, but a specific grade 
and weight for each particular strap 
should be cut from different parts of the 
whole hide. The use of a splitting 
machine to change the thickness is 
wasteful and weakening to the leather. 

There is also advice on the care of 
harness which can be applied to today’s 
tack, and the warning that moisture is 
the greatest destroyer; it absorbs the 
grease, hardens the fibre and renders 
the leather weak and brittle. There are 
recipes for stains and varnishes and 
polishes which are interesting if only 
for their historic value. In Miscellane- 
ous Recipes for the Workshop and 
Harness Room there is one to protect 
your harness from rats — apply a plenti- 
ful coat of castor oil. The Harness 
Makers’ Illustrated Manual was in- 
tended as a manual which would ele- 
vate the standard of harness making, 
but it was also useful to everyone inter- 
ested in harness or saddlery. Today’s 
horseman will find the book of historic 
interest and full of practical advice as 
well as a source of knowledge which 
will give him a new appreciation for his 
leather bridle, saddle, and halter. E 


—Phoebe Taylor 
A SAND COUNTY ALMANAC 
ILLUSTRATED 
by Aldo Leopold 


Photographs by Tom Algire 
Tamarac Press/Oxford University 
Press (1977) 

152pgs. $19.95 


In A Sand County Almanac Illus- 
trated Aldo Leopold gives us a rhythm 
of life, and the beat is Nature, which he 
celebrates from his point of view as a 
conservationist: ‘‘There are some who 
can live without wild things, and some 
who cannot. These essays are the 
delights and dilemmas of one who 
cannot.’’ This drama of the Wisconsin 
sand counties unfolds with the seasons, 
tracing its way through a century of 
man’s history. 

Leopold’s philosophy is evident in 
the story of the oak. Man’s vanity con- 
tinues to fight his destiny, while the 
tree just grows. ‘‘Now our saw bites 
into the 1920’s, the Babbittian decade 
when everything grew bigger and bet- 
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ter in heedlessness and arrogance— 


THE until 1929 when the stock markets 

crumpled. If the oak heard them fall, its 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 28) wood gives no sign.” 

STORE The accompanying photographs by 

Tom Algire are breathtaking and start- 

FROM THE BASICS ling, as he catches the light in sharp 

TO THE ELEGANT contrasts. That which we lump together 

Layette Size to Size 14 for Boys & Girls and collectively call nature is individ- 


ualized by Algire’s creative lens. His 


King’s Plaza, Rt. 611 Daily 10-6 camera records a leaf, and one can 


: almost hear it breathe. 

Bira Sei jp Thurs. & Fri. til’9 Discover Draba. Leopold tells us, 
j ‘‘Draba plucks no heartstrings. Its per- 
fume, if there is any, is lost in the gusty 
winds. Its color is plain and white. Its 
leaves wear a sensible wooly coat. 
Nothing eats it; it is too small. No poets 
sing of it. Some botanist once gave it a 
Latin name, and then forgot it. Al- 
together it is of no importance — just a 
small creature that does a small job 

quickly and well.” 
Leopold says, ‘‘Man brings all things 
to the test of himself.’’ This evolution of 


Brinker’s Fuels nc 
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years; the challenges, the changes; the 
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i| by Jerry Baker and Dan Kibbie 
DOY LESTOWN 7 PA. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York (1977) 


348-2670 276pgs. $11.95 


At a time when 40 percent of Amer- 
icans express a desire to leave urban 
areas for small town or rural life, and 
mece ip. 3 a7: Aa e a A icoige population movement is reversing it- 
self from the former rush to the cities 
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produced a ‘‘how-to° manual that 
covers every step, from self-analysis 
with regard to one’s motives and aspir- 
ations in the dream of acquiring country 
property, to lessons on how to evaluate 
and buy appropriate properties, to 
financial planning and resources, to the 
actual steps to take in setting up a farm- 
ing business that will assure success. 

Throughout the text they provide 
important reference sources, as well as 
existing farm experts and organiza- 
tions and how to make the best use of 
their resources and expertise. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tributions of the book are its ability to 
debunk popular misconceptions and 
pipe dreams, and to keep ignorant 
neophytes from making disastrous de- 
cisions that might ruin their own lives 
and those of their families. 

“Keep in mind that moving to a 
family farm and the commitment to 
hard work and long-term goals that it 
entails have to become a project sub- 
scribed to by your entire family,” the 
authors warn. 

‘‘The USDA tells us that for every 
five families who set out to become 
established in farming, four fail. Your 
research, development and prayer will 
go a long way toward making your 
family the one in five that succeeds.’’ 

Perhaps you know someone whose 
dream is to live the country life. Give 
him a copy of this book as a gift—if he 
reads it thoroughly, follows its advice 
on research, and still is convinced he 
wants to buy that farm, then chances 
are he'll be the one in five who 
succeeds! (And he might even remem- 
ber you gave him the book that was so 
useful!) a 

— Gerry Wallerstein 


MEET MY PSYCHIATRIST 
By Les Blacklock 

Voyageur Press (1977) 

94 pgs. plus extra photographs 
&Afterword $8.95 


Les Blacklock, a well-known nature 
photographer, invites us to join him on 
a visit to “Old Doc Log.” Using 
descriptive phrases and intimate pho- 
tography, he shares with us his adven- 
tures and his counsel. 

Les tells us that, ‘‘Surrounded by the 


beauty and wisdom of nature, my 
problem somehow seems less formid- 
able. In this uncluttered bit of time it 
has been possible to see it alone, in new 
perspective. My body and brain are re- 
freshed. I get up. ‘Well, Doc, if we’re 
going to lick this thing, I’d better get at 
it!’ And I do.” 

The author invites us to share his 
most intimate thoughts, and his anec- 
dotes of his adventures with wildlife 
creatures portray a man’s love affair 
with Nature. The story is accompanied 
by his own color photographs that focus 
in on the moods of life with sensitivity 
and aptness. 

Join Les Blacklock on his visit and 
carry away the warmth of a close new 
friendship. B 

— Barbara Freebody 


MANUAL OF TRADITIONAL 
WOOD CARVING 

Edited by Paul N. Haslick 
Dover Publications, Inc. (1977) 
568pgs. $7.95 


AMERICAN CARRIAGES, SLEIGHS, 
SULKIES AND CARTS 

Edited by Don H. Berkebile 

Dover Publications, Inc. (1977) 


Foreword & 168 plages $5.00 
PEASANT DESIGNS FOR ARTISTS 
AND CRAFTSMEN 


By Ed Sibbett, Jr. 
Dover Publications, Inc. (1977) 
100 pgs. $3.00 


In the field of specialty publishers, 
Dover Publications, Inc. probably has 
one of the most unusual lists, covering 
scores of off-the-beaten-track subjects 
in well-designed, quality paperbacks. 

Three of their newest trade paper- 
backs, well-conceived for craftsmen, 
artists and historians, are listed above. 

The Manual of Traditional Wood 
Carving is a new edition of Cassell’s 
Wood Carving, first published in 1911. 
It contains 1,146 working drawings and 
photographic illustrations, and covers 
not only the history but every phase of 
the art and craft of wood carving, witha 
clear, precise text and specific dia- 
grams and instructions. Its thorough, 
practical approach to the subject should 

(Continued on page 66) 
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‘‘Lige, I’m going to the cave 
— come with me?”’ Sarah 
looked up expectantly at her 
brother as he stopped by the 
cow stalls. She sat hunched 
close to Rosemary’s warm 
flank, pulling and squeezing the 
teats, the streams of milk 
foaming into the bucket. 

‘‘Thee has the milking to 
finish . . . there’s the butter 
too.” 

“I know, I mean when I finish.” 

“TIl see,” said Elijah and climbed up the ladder to the loft 
with his pronged wooden fork. Sarah sighed, leaned her head 
against Rosemary and heard her inner 
rumblings. A few more pulls and 
squeezes and the last thin trickle came 
out. Her job was finished. She picked 
up the wooden pail with milk from the 
cows and walked down the cool dark 
corridor to the entryway. Outside the 
sun was shining, the dew still 
glistening on the grass. 

Sarah put down the pail and looked 
across the field toward the mountain. 
The lights and shadows looked like 
animals and people when she made 
her eyes into little slits and stared for a 
while. Out at the end of the field a big 
- black shadow seemed to stretch and 
shake itself like a round, shaggy bear. 

‘‘What’s thee looking at 
Sarah girl?’’ Uncle Frank 
was wheeling a barrow of 
chunk wood and stopped to 
gaze in the same direction. ‘‘Now tell me what 
thee sees, staring that way.”’ 

“It looks like a bear — over there by the far end 
where those mulberry trees be. . .’’ Uncle Frank 
squinted his eyes. 

“I see naught there but a patch of burdock 
shouldn’t be, and which I better cut back before it 
starts making burrs. Now if t’was a bear, it would 
frighten old Sal and she’s not paying any attention 
to anything but the slops I just threw her.’’ Sarah 
watched the old sow rooting among the kitchen 
scraps with her brood of piglets who were making 
squeaky grunts and snorts as they pushed each 
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A SHORT STORY 


by Phoebe Taylor 


other about. 

‘“‘Sarah,”” Momma’s voice 
came from the kitchen door. 
‘‘Where is the milk?’’ Did thee 
decide to leave it with Rosemary 
and Molly?” 

Sarah picked up the milk pail, 
gave a last look at the field and 
headed for the house. ‘‘Thee has 
been a long time with thy friends 
at the barn,’”’ her mother said, as 
she reached for the milk and 
poured it into two basins on the wooden table board. ‘‘The 
butter has been waiting on thee and there is the wool dyeing 
we must do today.”’ 

‘‘Could Lige and I go berrying up on the mountain and see 
our cave? There’s lots of big huckleberries high up and 
they’re much better than the ones near by. Could I do the 
wool when I come back?”’ 

‘‘After the butter, and now I hear a knock at the door. 
Could thee go and welcome whoever has come to see us?”’ 
Sarah brought in a sad-looking young woman. ‘‘Rachel,”’ 
said Momma, walking quickly to her. She took her hand and 
gently led her to the rocker by the window. ‘‘Thee must tell 
me what is troubling thee.’’ 

‘‘The children are sick again,’’ said Rachel weakly. 

“TIl come right over; now rest while I get things ready.”’ 
Rachel began to feel better just watching Momma gathering 
up food and medicines and packing them in her basket. 
When they were packed she took her arm and as they left 
Momma spoke to Sarah. ‘‘Thee may do the butter first and 
then thee and Lige can take the basket up to the mountain for 

huckleberries. I shall try to be back in the 
afternoon.”’ 

The sun was well up in the sky when Sarah and 
Elijah started down the road, walking on the 
smooth stretch Uncle Frank had cut with his 
scythe. ‘‘Ye can always tell a good farmer by the 
hedgerow he keeps,” he had said. The cut part 
ended on top of the hill at a stone cairn 
marking the boundary of the property, (a 
grant from William Penn to Sarah’s and 
Elijah’s grandfather). 

Now they walked single file past a dark 
forest, then the old Indian field where trees 

had been burned down so that 

sunlight could come in and the 

deer could easily been seen. At 
the foot of the mountain was a 
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swamp smelling of rotting wood and wet leaves. They 
stepped carefully around the edge and brushed by the giant 
ferns with curving lacy pale green fronds as high as their 
shoulders, then started up the steep trail to the ridge. A 
stone rattled past them. 

‘“‘There’s something up above us,”’ said Sarah, ‘“‘maybe 
it’s a bear.” 

“Hush, Sarah.’’ They stood still and listened. Only a 
whirring of wind in the tops of the fir tree and the caw of 
circling crows could be heard, nothing more, so they went on 
to the top. Big huckleberry bushes abounded, covered with 
bunches of pink and blue berries which they ate until their 
fingers stained purple, their tongues and faces too, and then 
they filled their basket. When they had enough they walked 
on to the old hunting lodge. Indians used to stay here, but 
now only an occasional hunter stopped to rest and build a fire. 


She could hear 
someone breathing 
heavily and 
suddenly a red- 
coated soldier 
leaped out of the 
shadows and 
gripped her arm 
with his hard 
fingers, twisting 
it back. 


It was a strange rocky place 
with trees growing bent and 
thin and far apart. Great 
boulders perched on the edge 
of the mountain as if pushed to 
the brink by some giant in the 
beginning of time. They had 
an ancient, greenish look from 
the lichen growing on their 
rough, grey surfaces. In some 
of the cracks ferns grew, and 
even tiny gardens of mosses 
with red spores and feathery 
fronds. ‘‘Does thee think 
anybody knows about our 
cave?’’ Sarah asked, ‘‘there’s 
marks here.”’ 

‘‘How does thee know they’re not ours,” said Lige, ‘‘We 
were here, thee knows.”’ They climbed over some big slabs 
of rock and then pulled aside a stone which was so heavy they 
could barely move it. Underneath a dark pit was revealed. 
Sarah shuddered. 

‘‘Come on,” Lige said, “‘thee wanted to come.”’ He 
grasped the edge and let himself down until his feet touched 


Sarah and Lige sat 
huddled together 
listening to plans 

to take horses 

from all the 
neighboring farms. 
How could they 
stop them? 


the bottom of the cave, then he reached éut and helped Sarah 
down. They stood in the damp leaves and let their eyes adjust 
to the darkness until they could see the walls with the black 
crevices. A hole, like an archway, led to the next cave — a 
bigger room with a hole in the top. There was a broken piece 
of rock to sit on and a place where a fire could be built if they 
wanted one — the smoke could go out of the hole in the top. 

‘‘T want to go back,”’ Sarah said. 

‘‘Thee always says that — right away — first thee wants to 

come, then thee wants to go home.”’ 

‘‘I think I hear something coming.”’ 

‘Thee always says that, too,” but he stopped and listened. 
There were sounds — hoofbeats — and as they came near, 
the vibrations rattled the stone. Sarah and Lige stood still 
and listened as the hoofbeats came, got louder, then 
disappeared. They let out their breath and looked at each 
other. 

‘‘We better go, Lige, I think they’re British soldiers.” 
They crawled through the hole, climbed out and then 
carefully rolled back the stone that hid the entrance. ‘‘I wish 
Poppa were here to fight them.” 

‘‘Thee knows Friends don’t fight, that’s the reason they 
made him go to jail. He 
was following his 
conscience.” 

“I wish he was here.” 

They picked up the 
basket of berries, 
followed the path across 
the ridge and down the 
mountain to the swamp 
where they found some 
hoofprints sunk deep in 
the treacherous mud. 
‘‘They must have almost 
got mired in here,” said 
Lige. They hurried up 
the road and when they reached home went into the kitchen 
to find their mother. 

‘‘Momma,”’ called Lige, but she had not returned from 
Rachel’s house. Uncle Frank was sitting in the window nook, 
peeling potatoes in long spirals for their dinner, his thin, 
spidery fingers working deftly, the cuffs of his white shirt 
unspotted. ‘‘Uncle Frank, there are British soldiers on the 
mountain.”’ 
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“‘Does thee know for sure?” Uncle 
Frank asked, looking at him over his 
glasses. ‘‘Didst thou see them, lad? 
Wast standing where thee could see 
their red coats and their faces?” 

‘‘We heard them,” said Lige. 

“Yes, we were listening to their 
hoofbeats,’’ said Sarah. 

‘‘Then if thee didn’t see them, they 
could have been General Washington’s 
men riding by on their way to the camp 
— [hear that he hath been tarrying by 
the Little Neshaminy with his army.” 

“I heard the rattle of metal like 
swords,”’ said Lige. ‘‘I hope they were 
our soldiers.” 

‘‘Thee knows,’’ said Uncle Frank, 
“‘that Friends do not believe in settling 
disputes by fighting one another. Thou 
must have heard that during the ter- 
rible time when the Indians were scalp- 
ing whole families, Friends refused to 
take up arms against them or to bar 
their doors and windows. Because of 
their faith and trust in the Indians, they 
were spared. Only those who defended 
themselves with guns were killed.” 

“Yes, Momma has told us stories of 
those times,” said Lige. 

“I know what Momma would say if 
she were here now,” said Sarah, 
‘*she’d say: ‘Look at Whitey out there 
eating grass when he should be work- 
ing, for the cornfield needs to be 
harrowed.’ ”’ 


“And what would she say about the 
wool dyeing?”’ said Lige. ‘* ‘Sarah, did 
thee find anyone on thy trip to the 
mountain who would like to dye the 
wool for me?’ ”’ 


Sarah filled the kettle with water to 
steam the hickory bark into a rich 
brown dye and Lige went out to harness 
Whitey. He hitched up the wooden 
harrow with its iron teeth and smoothed 
out the ground so that he could score it 
and then plant corn seeds in hills for the 
third planting of the season. Momma 
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came home late in the afternoon. 

The next day was First Day. The 
animals were tended, but only the bare 
necessities of the household taken care 
of so that the whole family could go to 
Meeting. Lige and Sarah missed Poppa 
more than ever on this day. They knew 
that he was very brave to stick to his 
principles of Quakerism even when it 
meant going to jail, but they wished he 
could be home to talk to them. Some- 
times he seemed so far away they 
weren’t sure they still had a father. 

Lige harnessed Whitey to the wagon 
and Momma drove with Uncle Frank 
beside her; Lige and Sarah sat in the 
back, hanging their feet over the back- 
board. Whitey walked slowly up the 
long hill to the fine stone building that 
was their Meeting House. It was sur- 
rounded by chestnut trees and oaks and 
maples already growing tall, and back 
of the grove was a cemetery with a few 
rows of markers. 

Other families were arriving and 
joined them while Lige took Whitey into 
the wooden horse shed. ‘“‘It is nice and 
shady here,”’ Lige said, ‘‘and thee can 
be near the other horses.’’ He walked 
back and entered the cool meeting 
room with its long wooden benches, 
dark walls and bare floor. Friends were 
beginning to settle down as he slipped 
in beside Sarah and looked up at the 
facing benches on the raised platform 
where the ‘‘weighty Friends” sat. It 
always made him feel better to see how 
serene they were. 

Sarah was gazing at the open door 
back of the benches as a robin pecked at 
the grass, then at something in the 
doorway until he was inside the Meet- 
ing House. Lige nudged Sarah and she 
looked down at her lap, sitting very still 
as she tried to feel the spirit inside her. 

After meeting there were warm 
greetings and handshaking with all the 
Friends. It was noontime before they 
drove the wagon home. Lige and Sarah 
went straight to the barn with Whitey, 
Uncle Frank looked in on old Sal and 
Momma walked up to the house. The 
latch string hung out as always, but the 
door was oddly ajar this day . . . still 
Momma went in without hesitation. 
She could hear someone breathing 
heavily and suddenly a red-coated 
soldier leaped out of the shadows and 


gripped her arm with his hard fingers, 
twisting it back. 

‘‘We know ye’re alone,” he snarled. 
Another soldier pointed a rifle at her 
head. ‘‘We’re takin’ all yer food. Now 
don’t get in our way or ye’ll get yerself 
killed.” 

Momma looked from one to the other 
with a steady gaze that seemed to 
pierce their minds for a moment. In her 
quiet voice she said to the one who was 
holding her, ‘‘Thou must be very 
hungry, just follow me and sit down in 
the kitchen where I shall serve thee and 
thy friend some refreshment.” The 
man’s grip on her arm eased a little in 
his confusion — his partner shifted his 
gun uncertainly. ‘‘Come,’’ Momma 
urged, ‘‘Both of you must be in need of 
food.” 

‘‘Come,” she said again and walked 
with such calm purpose that the two 
soldiers shuffled along behind her to 
the kitchen. They sat down on the 
benches, only to leap up and grasp their 
weapons when Lige and Sarah and 
Uncle Frank came in. Momma gra- 
ciously introduced the children and 
Uncle Frank and reassured them in her 
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quiet way as she placed a crusty loaf of 
wheaten bread and a crock of cheese on 
the table. ‘‘Bring the grape preserve 
please, Sarah,”’ she said, ‘‘and Lige, I 
need butter from the spring house.”’ 

‘‘Nay — ye stay here lad — we’ll do 
wi out the butter,” the first soldier said 
suspiciously. Lige stood in the doorway 
as they stuffed themselves, and finally, 
filling their pockets with more food, 
they left, raising their rifles and giving 
Lige a meaningful nudge as they went 
out the door. 

After that First Day they heard many 
tales of marauders stealing food from 
the farm houses and fowls from the 
barnyards. . . even hogs. Uncle Frank 
worried about old Sal, and Sarah and 
Lige thought of hiding food in the cave. 
There wasn’t much time to go up to the 
mountain with the spinning, carding, 
baking, polishing, cleaning, weeding, 
preserving, which Sarah helped 
Momma to do and the endless hours of 
plowing, harrowing, seeding, clearing, 
harvesting which Lige and Whitey did. 
Uncle Frank helped, but he was old and 
frail and had to stop often to rest. 

On a warm, Seventh Month after- 
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noon, Sarah looked up from the wool 
she was winding on her niddy-noddy 
and stared out the open doorway across 
the fields. If she squeezed her eyes half 
shut, the shadows turned into shapes of 
horses and red-coated soldiers riding 
them. Momma was standing at the 
spinning wheel, but she stopped the 
wheel, walked to the door and looked 
out. ‘ʻI think I see Sarah out in the 
fields.” Then she turned back, ‘‘Why 
no, there she is, still winding wool, but 
what happened?’’, She picked up the 
wool which had tangled as Sarah looked 
out at the fields. ‘‘Thy mind is not on 
the yarn thee is winding,’’ said 
Momma. “‘I’ll straighten this out, and 
here is a piece we’ll cut out for thee to 
wear in thy hair.” 

Momma snipped the wool and then 
told Sarah of an outdoor job which 
needed doing. ‘‘Uncle Frank needs two 
barn hinges from the blacksmith and I 
would like to have Whitey’s hooves 
pared for he hasn’t had that done since 
Poppa went away. Thee could put a 
blanket on Whitey and ride to Jonas 
Gillean’s smithy while Lige and Uncle 
Frank are out mending the fence.” 
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“Pd like to do that,” said Sarah, 
jumping up. She ran out to the barn, 
scaring chickens and causing old Sal to 
grunt and all the half-grown piglets to 
scurry for cover. Whitey tossed his 
head, starting to run off, but he soon 
stopped and put out his nose to see if 
she had a present for him. Sarah gave 
him a small piece of sugar and put on 
his bridle, tied a blanket around him 
and climbed up on the stone wall by the 
barnyard so she could swing her leg 
over him. 

They trotted along Uncle Frank’s cut 
path to the stone cairn, the edge of the 
road to the crossroads, turned on the 
mill road, past the Smith farm and the 
Buckmansg’, the lake and a dark forest 
of oak and chestnut trees. Finally they 
came to the steep hill leading to the 
river and the mill with its giant wheel. 
Sarah remembered coming here with 
Poppa when they drove the wagon 
loaded with bags of rye and wheat to be 
ground into flour. 

The miller was off soldiering with 
General Washington but he said that he 
aimed to get back for harvest time. Now 
the mill stood empty, but below the 
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dam, by the stables, Jonas Gillean had 
set up his blacksmithing. Sarah could 
see him working on a grey horse while 
several horses waited, their owners 
standing in a tight group talking. One 
loud-voiced fellow said, ‘‘Been burnin’ 
down the barns, they have.” 

‘‘Yeh,’’ said another, ‘‘but ye hear 
ther payin’ six shillings each. . .’”’ then 
he saw Sarah and stopped in mid- 
sentence. The blacksmith looked up 
and gave a final tap to the grey’s hoof 
and then walked over to Whitey. 


‘Why it’s Miss Sarah, isn’t it?” said 
Jonas. ‘‘I see ye brought the old white 
horse. Gone lame on ye, has he?” 

“No, but Momma thinks his feet 
need paring and she wants two hinges 
for the barn door, this long,’’ and she 
gave him measurements Uncle Frank 
had carefully drawn on a scrap of 
paper. Jonas scowled and began rum- 
maging in a pile of iron fittings until he 
found the right size. 

Then he turned to Whitey who stood 
patiently while each of his hooves was 
trimmed and filed. The group of men 
who had been talking so loudly when 
Sarah came were quiet now — no one 
spoke — and they had turned their 
backs to her. One man looked at her 
briefly and she noticed his black mus- 
tache and thick curly hair covering his 
forehead down to his bushy eyebrows. 

Sarah felt very strange and she was 
glad when Jonas handed her the hinges 
and helped her climb back on Whitey. 
The old horse put his ears forward and 
trotted all the way home. 

‘“‘They might come and burn down 
our barn, Lige,’’ Sarah said the next 
morning as she and Lige walked out to 
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the barn. She told him what she had 
overheard at the blacksmith’s. 

‘‘Let’s try to get up to the cave and 
take the tinder box so we can start a fire 
to cook and keep warm,”’ said Lige. 

The first of the wild grapes were 
ripening just enough to make preserves 
so Momma agreed to send Sarah and 
Lige out with a basket for picking, and 
Lige carried the tinder box under his 
arm. When they got to the cave every- 
thing looked the same. Lige rolled back 
the stone and climbed in with a bundle 
of sticks and the tinder box. It took a 
long time to get a spark which would 
catch and then it glowed only for a 
moment, smoked and went out. ‘‘The 
wood is too damp,” said Lige, ‘‘We 
should have brought some dry moss or 
corn cobs from home.”’ 

Above them came the sound of 
stealthy steps rustling the leaves, 
crackling twigs, then squeaks and chat- 
tering. ‘‘Squirrels,’’ said Lige, ‘‘and I 
think it was a deer went over us, too.” 

‘‘Maybe a bear,” said Sarah. They 
climbed out of the cave and found 
cloven prints on the soft ground and a 
stirring of leaves from the squirrel. 
‘‘We better pick the grapes and go 
home,” said Sarah, looking around at 
the dark, shadowy bushes and 
strangely-shaped rocks. They walked 
quickly down the mountain and then 
picked the grapes along the roadside. 

At home they found a strange horse 
tied at the gate, and when they went in 
aman was talking to Momma and Uncle 
Frank. ‘‘This is Will Graves from Phila- 
delphia,’’ said Momma. ‘‘He says he is 
a cousin of ours.’’ Sarah looked hard at 
this man with a black mustache and 
curly hair, and she was sure he was the 
one who turned away from her at the 
blacksmith’s. 

‘My little lass and laddy,”’ he said, 
and made a small bow, ‘‘I have birth- 
day presents for both of you.”’ 

“Its not my birthday,’’ said Lige, 
‘‘my birthday is in Fifth month and 
Sarah’s is in Eighth month.”’ 

“Oh well,” said cousin Will, ‘‘this 
will have to be a gift of good will.’’ He 
laughed, ‘‘Good will from cousin Will.”’ 
Sarah and Lige stood quietly and Uncle 
Frank and Momma smiled. Then he 
held out his palm with two coins in it. 
‘One for Sarah and one for Elijah,’’ he 
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said, and they took them, but Sarah felt 
the damp heat of his palm and wiped 
her hand on her apron. 

‘*Sarah, thee can go out to the garden 
and see if thee can find corn and beans 
for supper and it is nearly time for 
milking thy two friends Rosemary and 
Molly,’’ said Momma. 

That night Lige and Sarah talked 
about the cave and decided to take food 
up and try again to start a fire. They 
worked hard the next morning, getting 
their chores finished so there would be 
time to take supplies up the mountain. 
They carried a sack of parched corn, 
enough to last a long time if they 
needed to stay there and corn cobs for 
the fire. They picked apples and put 
them in their pockets along with a few 
nuts they found on the way. 

‘‘We must always pull the stone back 
over the entrance when we go in,” said 
Lige as they climbed down into the 
cave. He was getting ready to start a 
fire when the clop of horses’ hooves 
sounded over their heads, then 
stopped. There was a scuffling of feet. 
“It’s beginning to rain,” a voice said, 
‘‘let’s stop here by the Indian shed and 
build us a little fire.” There was the 
bumping of logs and the splintering of 
wood split by a hatchet. Sarah looked at 
Lige. 

‘‘Shh,”’ he whispered, ‘‘they’ll never 
know we’re here.’ The sounds went 
on, then there was a thump, right over 
the top of the cave. Someone sat on the 
entrance stone. ‘‘Hey, come over here, 
look what I found,’’ more steps, ‘‘a 
piece of yarn, like a little girl’s hair 
ribbon. Must ha’ been here berryin’.”’ 

‘Blueberries is all gone.” 

‘‘Might ’ave been gatherin’ nuts.” 

‘“‘Seems unlikely.”’ 

There was a pause, then the first 
voice went on, “‘Can’t be here now, 
anyways, or we'd ha’ seen her on the 
ridge.” 

‘Well, let’s get this thing figured out 
about the horses. Now, Will tells me 
they got nine horses in this here settle- 
ment; easy to take off’n them and we 
gets a good bounty, six shillings fer 
each one. Now Cy, ye rounds up the two 
at the Smith farm — I’ll draw ye a 
map.”’ There was the scratching of a 
stick in the dirt. ‘‘You Cal, go down to 
the Buckman farm and get them two 


horses soon as it gets on toward sunset. 
They’ll be in the barn, folks’ll all be 
eatin’ their meal. You just sneak in 
quiet like, get a rope on each one and 
lead ’em out, walk ’round the back way 
and take ’em to Jonas’. Anybody stops 
ye, say ye’re delivering them to the 
blacksmith.”’ 

Sarah and Lige sat huddled together 
listening to plans to take horses from all 
the neighboring farms. How could they 
stop them? They waited until the men 
left and then climbed out, replaced the 
stone and hurried off. ‘‘What shall we 
do?” asked Sarah. ‘‘It’ll be too late if 
we go to each farm. Maybe we could 
make a smoke signal.”’ 

“That’s an Indian way,” said Lige, 
‘*No one would know what we meant.”’ 
They began sliding and slipping down 
the mountain, skirted the edge of the 
swamp, and then, panting for breath, 
ran the rest of the way home. They 
burst in on Momma and Uncle Frank. 
‘“‘They’re going to steal everyone’s 
horses! Cousin Will and all those men 
on the mountain are stealing horses for 
the British!” 

It took a long time to explain it to 
Momma and Uncle Frank, and it was 
already late afternoon, close to sun- 
down. 

‘*Maybe we could build a great big 
fire so everybody could see it,” said 
Sarah. ‘‘They’d come because they’d 
think our barn was on fire, and then 
we’d tell them.” 

‘They would ride their horses over, 
and that would keep them from being 
stolen,” said Lige. 

Momma and Uncle Frank agreed to 
try it so they went out to the cornfield 
and piled old hay and corn cobs on a 
place that had been cleared, and put 
branches from the orchard on the top. 
The flames flicked up and black smoke 
billowed into the sky. Lige kept feeding 
it until the column of smoke seemed to 
connect with the dark clouds above. 

Suddenly they heard the sound of 
horses galloping and neighbor Moses 
Buckman came up the lane and behind 
him Jacob Smith. ‘‘What’s on fire,” 
they called, even before they came to a 
halt. ‘‘We saw ye’re smoke.” Momma 
and Uncle Frank told them that Sarah 
and Lige had overheard plans to steal 

(Continued on page 67) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY & PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Photography burst upon the sedate, 
satisfied world of the 19th Century like 
an exploding bomb. Within a few 
months of the announcement in 1839 of 
Daguerre’s technique, a new art form 
was born and a new craze hit the world 
of Victorian Europe. Paris and London 
were the pacesetters in the field as 
amateur photographers set up their 
strangely-shaped boxes on city bal- 
conies. From these early beginnings 
man has revolutionized the equipment 
as well as the art. 

The invention or development of 
photography sent shock waves through 
the Art World of the 19th Century. Of 
all the arts, photography is one of the 
newest. Even though the camera was 
invented many centuries before, it was 
not until the early 1800’s that this art, 
hobby and profession had a full impact 
on society. One of the first known 
historical portraits is the famous one of 
Lincoln. Artists, especially painters, 
felt that photography was in direct con- 
flict with their art work and some began 
sounding the death toll for good art 
work. However, with the passage of 
time, the two arts began to share inspir- 
ations and techniques. The rivalry that 
photographers and painters insisted 
would be fatal to one or the other art 
actually began to invigorate and com- 
plement each other. 

As I visited and chatted with the 
owners of the camera shops in the area 
there seemed to be a common theme. 
Photography as an art or hobby can be 
pursued by anyone on any level. Today 
we live in a world where picture taking 
has become so very commonplace and 
yet very sophisticated. The clicking of a 
camera can be heard constantly at 
many of the functions and events we 
attend. The miracle of photography is 
that technology has so simplified it that 
even a child can achieve desirable 


results. 

According to many of the local 
camera shops the preserving of the 
treasured moments in our lives is 
shared by many people on many differ- 
ent levels. For some it may be the 
expression of their children, the look of 
a new home, graduation, marriage, or 
trips. It has been estimated that in our 
country alone there are approximately 
4 billion photographs taken by amateur 
photographers every year. We own 
over 60 million cameras and buy nearly 
15 million new ones annually. 

THE RIGHT CAMERA 

Choosing the right camera, whether 
it be for photos or movies or slides, 
depends on what it will be used for. A 
serious photographer may need several 
cameras for different situations. I found 
that the numerous shops in the Dela- 
ware Valley are equipped to meet the 
varied needs of all levels—from the 
beginner to the advanced to even the 
professional photographer. As I began 
to chat with the owner of Stahl’s Record 
and Camera Shop in Fairless Hills, I 
found that Mr. Stahl is the senior 
tenant in the Shopping. He has been in 
the photography profession for 31 years 
right in the Fairless Hills Shopping 
Center. His business grew up with the 
development of Fairless Hills. Here 
you will find a selection of all major 
cameras and the necessary supplies for 
home processing in your own dark- 
room. Home color processing is now 
available and is fast becoming reason- 
able. You can make a quick stop at 
Oxford Valley Mall at The Camera 
Shop. This is a chain with shops in 
Quakerbridge, Montgomery, and The 
Gallery in Philadelphia. They offer 
equipment ranging from the beginner 
to the most advanced photography 
buff. A big advantage here is a discount 


to all students, especially for students 
at Bucks County Community College 
and any other student taking a photog- 
raphy buff. A big advantage here is a 
discount to all students, especially for 
students at Bucks County Community 
College and any other student taking a 
photography course. The item for the 
future is the Family Sound Projector. 
They feel that many of their customers 
are women and people under the age of 
30. 

A little swing over to Morrisville and 
we find Taylor’s Camera Shop which 
has been in business for 21 years. Mr. 
Taylor offers complete photo finishing 
and processing along with repairs of 
any camera. 

Cutler Camera in Neshaminy Mall 
deals not only in photography equip- 
ment, including Nikon, but also carries 
stereos and C.B.’s. They have found 
that the bulk of their customers buy 
pocket cameras. They get tremendous 
satisfaction in teaching their customers 
how to use the camera they buy at 
Cutler’s. There is a complete line of all 
types of cameras. In the same area is 
Jack’s Camera, Inc. located in the 
center of The Bucks County Mall. 
Jack’s carries all the necessary equip- 
ment including cameras, film and 
flashes. 

At the Southampton Photo Center we 
find a certified Nikon Specialist. Nikon 
is, according to Dave, the Rolls Royce 
of Camera Equipment. The Nikon 
camera is expensive but durable and 
versatile. There are not a lot of repairs 
involved when you own a Nikon. The 
Nikkormat is a lesser-priced camera 
made by the same company. The canon 
AE1 is another very popular model. In 
historic Newtown, you will meet Allan 
Brady and his son, the owners of the 
Cameracraft Shop on State Street. They 
carry most brands of cameras and all 
the necessary supplies for a darkroom. 
The unique aspect of this shop is that it 
is very diversified. The Bradys also 
have the most complete inventory of art 
supplies, including brushes, palates, 
oils, acrylics, watercolors, canvasses, 
pens and pencils. Allan tells me that 
many of the independent camera shop 
people meet once a month to discuss 
current trends and ideas. 

As we travel around the area we will 


find that Larmon Photo has nine loca- 
tions, with its headquarters and main 
store and warehouse in Abington. They 
carry supplies and equipment for the 
professional or the beginner. At 
Larmon’s they like to individualize 
their sales to meet the particular needs 
of each person. The darkroom equip- 
ment is for sale but an unusual feature 
is that you can take your film over and 
rent their darkroom to do your own 
processing. They have trained sales 
representatives with a complete line of 
quality equipment. Also in Jenkintown 
is Carother’s Photo Spot, there since 
1947. Herb carries everything related 
to photography and he too finds that the 
pocket instamatic with built-in flash is a 
big item. The ‘‘hottest’’ item going is 
the Canon AE1 which shoots action 
shots. They are an official Eastman 
Kodak representative and feel that the 
$2.00 extra that you might pay for 
Kodak processing is well worth it 
because the quality of developing is 
consistently high. Here, too, you will 
find a complete line of cameras, pro- 
jectors, and darkroom equipment, as 
well as film supplies and chemicals. 
They send their framing and art work 
out for custom framing. 

Alsey Camera Shop in the Warring- 
ton Plaza is also one of six locations. 
The pocket instamatic with the built-in 
flash seems to be a big seller. Here too 
is a complete line of all types and 
models of cameras with the price 
starting at $14.99 and on up. The most 
interesting aspect of this shop in 
Warrington is that they will come out to 
your home and help you set up a dark- 
room. So many of the shops in our area 
give such personalized service. 

Located in both Hatboro and Doyles- 
town are the Camera Centers. Harry 
Reiter, the owner, carries all major 
brands of cameras including the two 
biggies— Nikon and Canon. He also 
feels that the Canon AE1 will be the 
“hottest” item this Christmas. The 
company makes over 100,000 a month 
and they can’t supply the dealers fast 
enough. According to Harry, there are 
other companies coming out with a less 
expensive model of the same camera. 
He also likes to deal with the entire 
family and photography is a hobby that 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A funny thing happened to Timothy 
Dewald on his way to law school. The 
Schuylkill Haven native was a Political 
Science major at Dickinson College 
when he took a Religion course to 
satisfy a graduation requirement. ‘‘I 
thought the New Testament was 
great,” he remarks. ‘“‘It began to 
answer questions I felt were not being 
addressed by Political Science or my 
government.”’ 

After graduating from Dickinson, 
Dewald enrolled at Boston’s Andover 
Newton Theological School. He com- 
pleted two years of pre-ministerial 
studies before taking a leave of absence 
to work at the University of Illinois, 
where he spent two years devising pro- 
grams for undergraduate and graduate 
students. Dewald then returned to 
Andover Newton, completing his 
course work in 1975. Since August of 
that year, he has been Assistant Pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Reformed United 
Church of Christ in Perkasie. 

As Assistant Pastor, Rev. Dewald 
preaches regularly, distributes com- 
munion, performs marriages, bap- 
tisms, and funerals, visits hospitalized 
parishioners, and works with the young 
people of his congregation. As an avo- 
cational musician, he plays lead guitar 
with ‘‘Reveren’ Rock and the Holy 
Rollers,’’ a 5-man, 1-woman band that 
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donates its earnings to famine relief 
organizations. 

Although he has been involved with 
similar musical groups since his days at 
the University of Illinois, Rev. Dewald 
emphasizes, ‘‘I am not a frustrated 
guitar player waiting for the next revo- 


‘lution to come along so I can man the 


barricades. 

‘“‘Iam primarily a minister, and I con- 
sider myself a middle-of-the-road per- 
son, not much different from a minister 
who plays the organ. 

‘‘God has called some very unique 
people, and they have responded in 
different ways,’’ the clergyman con- 
tinues. ‘‘The Old and New Testaments 
deal with people who have had unusual 
ways of presenting things, and I think 
there is an urgent need for us to trans- 
late the gospel into an idiom for our own 
time.” 

The Perkasie resident feels that 
ministers ‘‘should be about the busi- 
ness of proclaiming that God is reach- 
ing out to people as He or She never has 
before to proclaim to them forgiveness 
of sins, love, mercy, compassion, jus- 
tice, and peace.”’ 

His own aspirations reflect his 
philosophy. ‘‘My goal in life,” he 
explains, ‘‘is to be wise enough to 
understand another person; to laugh a 
little, love a little, and serve my God.” 


Photograpny by Robert Smith-Felver 
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HOPE TONEPAHHOTE 

“Tap dancing is my hobby. Indian 
dancing is my heritage,’’ says Hope 
Tonepahhote of Milford Township. A 
full-blooded American Indian — Mayan 
on her mother’s side and Kiowa on her 
father’s —the Quakertown High School 
sophomore has been studying tap 
dancing for 11 years. She also per- 
forms traditional Indian dances and 
has participated in cultural programs 
in various parts of the country. 

In addition to performing locally at 
meetings, school programs, and cul- 
tural affairs, Hope, her parents, her 
brother, and two younger sisters at- 
tend and perform at pow-wows and 
Indian meetings throughout the United 
States. The 16-year-old dancer partici- 
pated in a program of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, dancing for a group of 
200 diplomats from around the world, 
and the Pennsylvania House of Repre- 


sentatives responded to one of her 
presentations with a standing ovation. 

Hope has won a number of awards 
for her dancing, and her reputation as a 
performer recently led to her selection 
as the first Miss American Indian of 
Pennsylvania. Chosen in May by the 
Elders of the American Indian Society 
of Pennsylvania who felt she would be 
responsive to the needs of the Indian 
people, Hope will retain her title for one 
year. During that time, she will repre- 
sent the 2,000-member organization at 
a variety of official functions, attending 
all the Society’s cultural programs and 
traveling with other members of the 
Society. ‘‘It’s hard work,” Hope ad- 
mits, ‘‘but when the Elders ask you to 
do something, it’s a matter of honor.” 

When she appears as Miss American 
Indian of Pennsylvania, Hope wears a 
fringed, ankle-length buckskin dress 
made by her mother. Decorated with 
cut beads, the dress was made ‘‘the old 
way,” as were her buckskin moccasins, 
beaded choker and headdress. It took 
Mrs. Tonepahhote a full year to make 
the entire outfit, and, Hope recalls, 
‘‘The first time I wore it, people stood 
in the rain to watch us dance.”’ 

Hope, who spent three weeks as a 
page in the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives last summer, enjoys 
horseback riding and bird watching, 
and wants to teach jazz, tap, and ballet 
dancing after she graduates from col- 
lege. Explaining, ‘‘My Indian heritage 
is the most important thing to me,” she 
also plans to continue her involvement 
in Indian affairs, and would someday 
like to become Kiowa Princess or Miss 
American Indian. zi 
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Pridker 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


THE HOMES OF ANN JOHNSON PAXSON 


Twentieth—century Americans are 
people on the move. It is a common- 
place for aspiring young families, in 
business or professions, to dislodge 
themselves from coast to coast and 
back again. Nobody is surprised. We 
accept moving as a matter of course. It 
usually means progress. 

Perhaps it would surprise us, how- 
ever, to learn that 180 and 200 years 
ago, established residents in Bucks 
County moved, too. Not just the 
younger sons who did not inherit land, 
not just the speculators who went west 
to ‘‘make a fortune,”’ but also the land- 
owning, successful farmers, news- 
paper publishers, lawyers and doctors 
and their wives. Apparently, it was as 
easy to find another home in the 18th 
and 19th centuries as it is today— 
probably easier, because land was com- 
paratively cheap. People, then as now, 
were on the make and on the move. 

Ann Johnson Paxson and her hus- 
band, Thomas, exemplify this willing- 
ness or desire to move. The houses 
owned by Ann and Thomas, as de- 
scribed in her autobiography Memoirs 
of the Johnson Family, are spread over 
the area now known as Holicong in 
Buckingham Township. You smile! Of 
course, Holicong is now, and always 
has been, just a crossroads, but if you 
follow the Paxsons in their movings, 
you will see that they had a fine choice 
of houses, all within two miles of the 
crossroads. The remarkable fact about 
these houses consists in their survival, 
some looking not very different from 
the way they looked over 150 years ago. 

Ann Johnson Paxson is an example 
of the educated, well-to-do, sophisti- 
cated Quaker woman of the 19th cen- 
tury. Born in 1792, she spanned most of 
the next century. She moved five times, 
not counting some winters spent in 
Philadelphia broadening her education 
and visiting relatives and friends. 


Her father was Samuel Johnson, a 
successful, retired hatter from Trenton, 
N.J., who bought the original ‘“‘Kinsey 
farmhouse’”’ on the Old York Road, on 
Lahaska Creek in Holicong. He had 
married Martha Hutchinson, the 
daughter of the master-builder of the 
Buckingham Friends Meeting House, 
and six years later, in 1792, his second 
daughter, Ann, was born. Ann’s first 
home still stands, greatly enlarged. 

After five, cloudless childhood years, 
Ann writes, her father moved the 
family to ‘‘Valley Farm,’’ a place ad- 
joining his original acres, but ap- 
proached from Holicong Road, one mile 
away. ‘‘Valley Farm,’’ owned today by 
the Misses Broadhurst, has scarcely 
changed over the years. Except for a 
more recent kitchen wing and a porch, 
the original, typically long, strung-out 
Bucks County farmhouse exhibits most 
of the characteristics that endeared it to 
Ann—the two small parlors used for 
entertaining and sleeping, the old 
kitchen, several bedrooms on the sec- 
ond floor, and a ‘‘garret.”’ 


In 1817, at the age of 26, Ann was 
married from ‘‘Valley Farm.”’ The first 
year, she and her husband, Thomas 
Paxson, lived with her father-in-law in 
Abington, but the following year, be- 
fore the birth of her first son, Ann and 
Thomas moved back to Holicong, to a 
substantial house, ‘‘Walnut Grove,” 
on Ash Mill Road, two miles from 
“Valley Farm” across the Old York 
Road. ‘‘Walnut Grove’’ has been 
yellow-stuccoed, but astonishingly, is 
otherwise unchanged. For years, be- 
fore the mid-point of our present cen- 
tury, the famous stained glass artists, 
George and Alice Sotter, lived and 
worked there. 


Ann and Thomas lived 26 years— 
until 1845—in ‘‘Walnut Grove.” 
Thomas was a successful farmer, who 


had acquired an excellent education in 
Abington. His wife was a match for 
him. Even while raising a family, Ann 
had time for the debating society, the 
literary society, the classical studies 
group, the scientific circle, poetry 
meetings, lectures and trips to the 
Buckingham library, a pattern followed 
by the more educated and sophisticated 
Quaker women of the 19th century, 
even when they lived in the country. 
The year 1830 brought Ann’s par- 
ents, Samuel and Martha, to live with 
them. By 1843, however, both had 
died, and the Paxsons began to con- 
template another move. Taking those 
acres that lay under the mountain, back 
at “Valley Farm,” they planned to 
build a new house. Close to Bucking- 
ham Mountain as it was, they named it 
“Woodlawn.” The long, rectangular 
stone house, so familiar to Bucks 
Countians, quickly took shape. By 1846 
they had moved in, and here, except for 
numerous visits elsewhere, Ann lived 
until she died at age 92. 
‘‘Woodlawn,’’ inherited by Ann and 
Thomas’s third and youngest son, 
Edward, Chief Justice of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, spread, under 
his ownership, in all directions. Be- 
sides a porte-cochere, and bay win- 
dows, wings and dormers, the estate 
acquired 16 outbuildings, including 
greenhouses for the flowers Judge 
Paxson sent daily to Philadelphia by the 
early morning train for sale at the 
Reading Terminal Market. Bycot Sta- 
tion, on the present Reading Line, was 
not a quarter mile from ‘‘Woodlawn.”’ 
Much later, in the nineteen thirties, 
‘‘Woodlawn,’’ now named ‘‘Bycot,”’ 
was stripped of its Victorian extrava- 
ganzas, and is once more the spare 
stone farmhouse, painted white and 
beautifully maintained, that Ann and 
Thomas built for their later years. 
There is a story about Edward, Ann’s 
most prominent son, and his interest in 
‘‘Walnut Grove,” his birthplace, that 
illustrates one side of his character. For 
sentimental reasons, he wished to buy 
back his old home, which was going 
under the block. He made a bid on it, 
but when he found out that he could not 
obtain the water rights, which ran the 
nearby mill, he forfeited his option. He 
would have all, or nothing. ee] 


A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY TO 
ILLUSTRATE BUCKS COUNTY 
ARCHITECTURE: 


American Heritage History of Notable 
American Houses, American Heritage 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1971. 


Andrews, Wayne, Architecture in 
America, Atheneum, N.Y., 1960. 


Barley, M.W., The House and Home, 
A Review of 900 years of House 
Planning and furnishing in Britain, 
New York Graphic Society Ltd., 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Braun, Hugh, The Story of the English 
House, Scribner’s, 1940. 


Brumbaugh, G. Edwin, F.A.1.A., 
Colonial Architecture of The 
Pennsylvania Germans, 1933. 


Clark, Kenneth, The Gothic Revival, 
An Essay in the History of Taste, Icon 
Editions, Harper & Row, Publishers, 
New York. 


Design Resources of Doylestown, 
Doylestown Borough Planning 
Commission, 1969. 


Fitch, James Marsten, American 
Building, The Historical Forces that 
Shaped It, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1947, 1948, 1949. 


Glassie, Henry, Delaware Valley Folk 
Building, Winterthur Portfolio, 1972. 


e Mylars 

e Grasscloths 

e Vinyls with 
matching fabrics 

e Prepasted 
Wallpapers 


See the latest in wall fashions at... 


Ogontz Wallpaper 


FOR TRADITIONAL & CONTEMPORARY INTERIORS 


Our decorating consultant RUTH LACKS can help you choose 
a color scheme, coordinate window treatments, and offers you 
personalized attention. At no additional charge. 


LARGE SELECTIONS IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


Wall Coverings è Levelor Riviera Blinds è Louver Drape Vertical Blinds, 
Woven Wood Shades $ Laminated Shades 


1106 OLD YORK ROAD — ABINGTON, PA. (215) 885-6677 
(At Susquehanna — 1 mile North of Bloomingdale’s) 


Free Parking on bank lot across the street. 


Glassie, Henry, Pattern in the Material 
Folk Culture of the Eastern United 
States, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1968. 


Hoag, Edwin, American Houses, J.B. 
Lippincott, 1964. 


Lancaster, Clay, Victorian 
Architecture, A Treasury of Lesser- 
Known Examples, Dover Publications, 
N.Y., 1973. 


Mercer, Henry, Dating of Old Houses, 
Bucks County Historical Society. 


Mercer, Henry, The Origin of Log 
Houses in the United States, Bucks 
County Historical Society, Doylestown, 
Penna. 1967. 


Pennsylvania’s Architecture, Irwin 
Richman, Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, University Park, Penna. 
1969. 


Pierson, William H., Jr., American 
Buildings and Their Architects, 
Doubleday & Co., 1970. 


Rivinus, Willis, Old Stonework in 
Bucks County, 1972; also Early Taverns 
of Bucks County, 1965. 


Siskind, Aaron, Bucks County, 
Photographs of Early Architecture, 
Horizon Press, 1974. 


Sloan, Eric, American Barns and 
Covered Bridges, and other works, 
Funk & Wagnalls, N.Y., 1954. 
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Colonial patterns 
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Thomas Strahan 
Schumacher 
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Cteetera ag 


in THE YARD 
Lahaska, Penna. 


gifts, accessories, sportswear 


Just for you — 
the newest fashion 
° 
personalized attention 
the unusual 
794-5528 


quality 
Hours: Mon. thru Sat. 10:00 a.m.- 5 p.m. 


Mohair items 

from Scotland 
Women’s dresses, 
handbags, sweaters, 
jewelry, collector’s 
paper weights 


at “THE YARD” 
Lahaska — 794-8166 


UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 
Original Work 
of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry è Batik è Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


FAMOUS LABEL 
TENNIS APPAREL AT 


Discount Prices 
OR 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


128 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Mildred White 
348-1244 


Daily 10-5 
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Washington 


, Weathervane 


by Ralph C. Wunder, White House News Correspondent 


Harrisburg, Pa. — White House corres- 
pondents don’t become particularly 
elated over prospects of interviewing 
political candidates. Washington is a 
city overflowing with ambitious, Bert 
Parks-types and such a chance to meet 
them is usually met with a common 
reaction: Boredom. 

But when I took a step outside of 
Washington to do this interview, I also 
wound up stepping beyond the usual in 
political candidates. 

Bob Butera is the Republican Floor 
Leader in our state’s House of Repre- 
sentatives. He’s also a candidate for 
Governor of Pennsylvania. And he’s 
probably the most interesting candi- 
date the state has seen in a long time. 

It’s not usual for a candidate to have 
his ideas about issues clearly defined in 
the early stages of a campaign. Butera 
does. And if a candidate does have 
them defined, it’s even less usual to be 
totally candid about his stand on them. 
But Butera is. It’s not common for a 
candidate for Governor to speak of 
knocking on people’s doors, and spend- 
ing time with families around the state. 
This is what Butera intends to do. Poli- 
ticians usually try to talk people into 
trusting them. Instead, Bob Butera 
says he is going to try to convince 
people that he does trust their judg- 
ment on matters. But when a candidate 
says he is not going to launch personal 
attacks on his opponents during the 
campaign, that’s really unusual. 

“You won’t hear me criticizing the 
personalities of my opponents,’’ Butera 
was saying. ‘‘Instead, I’ll be criticizing 
their ideas. When politicians start 
taking off after each other as indi- 
viduals, it thwarts what they’re sup- 
posed to be doing. Whenever politi- 
cians deviate from ideas, principles, 
and concepts, it’s the people that 
lose,” he said. 

“If you can’t rebuild confidence in 
government, then you can’t change 


basic things in government,”’ he said, 
continuing, ‘‘because you have no con- 
stituency. Part of what is destroying 
that confidence is that politicans call 
each other names. I will deal with what 
I believe in.” 


Touché. 

Butera seems to be jabbing directly 
at the center of what has made our 
electoral process the mess it is. Few 
have dared the challenge of trying to 
make their own star shine brighter 
without trying to pour pitch over the 
halo of their opponent. But that isn’t all 
that’s going to be different in Butera’s 
approach. 

Republicans ordinarily talk about 
‘fiscal integrity.” Butera intends to 
talk about ‘‘paychecks.’’ Republicans 
prefer to talk about our system of ‘‘free 
enterprise.’’ Butera says he will talk 
about ‘‘jobs.”’ 

At 31, Bob became the youngest man 
in modern history to be elected to a 
leadership position in the State Legis- 
lature. It’s easy to understand why 
after interviewing him. Besides a 
bright personality, he seems to have a 
bright mind to go with it. When pressed 
for specifics on issues, he wasn’t stuck. 

For instance, on the matter of how he 
would pull Pennsylvania out of its $156 
million deficit, this is his plan: 

‘Well, you realize that the tradi- 


tional way in Pennsylvania is to enact a 
permanent tax,” he began. ‘‘But I 
dispute that. Because once the debt is 
paid off the tax remains long after. So I 
have suggested that we treat the deficit 
as a one-time thing and fund it separ- 
ately from the budget. 

“‘We can spread out the repayment 
of the debt over the next two years by 
utilizing increased expectant revenues 
(when prices go up, so respectively, 
does the amount collected from the tax. 
Likewise with income.) In other words, 
because our revenue tax base expands 
between 5 to 7 percent a year, we will 
have $420 million more in taxes to 
spend even though we haven’t raised 
the tax rate. So we should use a small 
part of that to pay back the $156 million 
deficit.” 

Butera also is attracted to the idea of 
zero-based budgeting. ‘‘The executive 
branch of government needs to 
measure the productivity of its employ- 
ees. It’s not done now. When a busi- 
ness finds itself lagging behind in a 
certain department, it sends people 
into that department to measure why 
its lagging. They examine how the 


productivity can be raised. But when a 
program gets bogged down in govern- 
ment, the answer heretofore has been 
to add employees. I think we need to 
truly measure the worth of govern- 
ment. I’m proposing some basic 
changes.”’ 

There’s little doubt among candi- 
dates or the electorate that some basic 
changes in the state administration are 
overdue in Pennsylvania. 

Readers interested in checking out 
the candidates for Governor will be 
advised in this space where to write or 
phone to find out the answers they want 
from the candidates. Some preliminary 
campaign materials about Butera can 
be obtained by writing: Butera for 
Governor, 11 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 17108, or by 
phoning 717-255-1051. 

In assessing the assets and liabilities 
of Pennsylvania’s candidates for Gov- 
ernor, Bob Butera ranks high on the list 
of those worth watching. | 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Future columns by 
Ralph C. Wunder will deal with other 
announced candidates for Governor. 


805 GREENWOOD AVENUE 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
215-887-8433 


HOURS: 
MON. TUES. THURS. SAT. 
10—5 
WED. & FRI. 
11-9 


Yarns, Wools, Cottons, 
Linen, Weaving Classes, 
Looms, Books, 
Spinning, Fiber Gallery . .. 


Classes 
in weaving, 
basketry, spinning 


and tapestry 
now forming 
Call for information 
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SWIM 12 MONTHS A YEAR 
IN “YOUR OWN POOL 


‘WITH A SUN/FUN “POOL "ENCLOSURE 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Jim Dalton Garden‘House Co. 


906 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111, (215) 342-9804 
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The 
Nevin 
Galleries 


Antique and Modern Art 


Custom Frame Makers 


Specializing in 
Original Graphics 
by Delaware Valley Artists 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


AND 
BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 


Mercedes-Benz 


WEST GERMAN 
SALES CORP. 


404 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 
MI6-7700/MI6-7701 
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LABOR REFORM ACT 1977 


The original Act (1935) guaranteed 
collective bargaining, outlawed ‘‘com- 
pany” unions (which were dominated 
by company officials); made unions 
independent employee organizations. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
was and is the enforcement agency with 
two important functions—(1) deter- 
mines who are representatives entitled 
to speak for employees and, (2) passes 
upon complaints against employers for 
unfair practices, infringement of em- 
ployees rights to organize, etc. 

A fiery battle in Congress came in 
1948 with passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and again in 1959 with the 
Landrum-Griffin amendment. In 1966 
labor lost its fight to have the Taft- 
Hartley Act revoked. 

The latest attempt (H.R. 8410, 
authored by Rep. Frank Thompson 
(D.-N.J.) a long-time friend of labor, 
promises to be the hottest issue in the 
95th Congress. Similar legislation in 
the Senate has been introduced by 
Sens. Williams, (D.-N.J.) and Javits, 
(R.-N.Y.): SB1883. 

In the past few years union member- 
ship has not grown, even though the 
labor force has increased — particularly 
true in the South and Southwest. 52 
percent of elections for union repre- 
sentation in’75 and ’76 were lost, while 
elections to withdraw recognition of a 
labor union increased from 234 in ’67 to 
612 in ’76. 

Last year the unions lost a big battle 
on Capitol Hill with defeat of the 
‘“common situs’ bill from which 
they’re still ‘‘smarting.”’ 

The proposed Act has become their 
#1 target this session and with close toa 
million dollars to spend for lobbying, 
they may well win the battle. 


Business and industry view this 
amendment as an attempt to make 
union organizing easier and unions 
even more powerful. Governmental 
control would increase through boy- 
cotts against companies found guilty of 
unfair labor practices by denying them 
Federal contracts. Wage terms could 
be dictated by government in disputed 
first contracts; elections could be called 
by National Labor Relations Board as 
early as 15 days after a union files a 
petition (median time is 49 days at 
present). Employers would also have to 
allow organizers on their property who 
could talk to employees on company 
time. 


al 


Dr. Robert F. Hoffman’ Paul Haggerty, Jr. 


The National Chamber of Commerce 
is backing the ‘‘Employee Bill of Rights 
Act of 1977’’ which would guarantee 
secret ballot elections on whether to 
call, resume or maintain a strike; 
whether they want union representa- 
tion; and protect employees from union 
fines for expressing their rights. 

Opinion Research Corporation has 
found that Americans oppose having 
unions given more power. 

Employers and employees should be 
aware of these proposed changes and 
should let their legislators know how 
they feel. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The Eastern Montgomery Co. Com- 
munity Clinic center for drug and alco- 
hol abuse has a new clinical and admin- 
istrative director, Jo Williamson. 
Clients may walk in or call (885-0180) 
... Paul Hagerty, Jr., Sales Manager of 
Radio Station WNPV, Lansdale, was 
named to the Board of Directors of the 
North Penn Chamber of Commerce... 
United Way’s 1978 Campaign will have 
James F. Blake, Bucks County Treas- 
urer, as its Gov’t and Agencies Div. 
chairman, while William C. Meyers, 
ass’t manager, Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Neshaminy Mall, heads the Cam- 
paign’s Retail Div. . . . Thiokol/Chem. 
Div., Trenton, has named Dr. Robert F. 
Hoffman as director of technical opera- 
tions where he will coordinate quality 
control and manufacturing operations. 
J. Austin Murphy of Lower Makefield 
Township has been appointed manager 
of sales for U.S. Steel, Phila. Dist. 
Fischer & Porter Company, War- 
minster, has appointed Douglas A. 
Volk as a vice president. He will con- 
tinue as Controller. The American Bar 
Association’s General Practice section 
has elected William M. Power, partner 
in Doylestown law firm Power, Bowen 
& Valimont, as its chairman. National 
Gypsum has appointed Alfred F. John- 
son, Souderton, as its director of inter- 
national operations. Richard C. Brech- 
biel, vice president of Abington Hos- 
pital, was elected president of the 
Governing Board of Health Systems 
Agency of S.E.PA. Gerald J. Sigler has 
been appointed Exec. Director of 
HSASP. Sarah Weber becomes assist- 
ant in the Chancellor’s office at Dela- 
ware Valley College, Doylestown, while 
Dr. Jon Walheim will serve as Director 
of Health Services for the college. 
James J. A. Gallagher, State Repre- 
sentative (141st Dist., Bucks) has been 
reappointed to Board of Directors of PA 
Higher Education Assistance Agency 
for a 6-year term where he will help set 
regulatory and administrative policy 
for student financial aid programs. 
Mitchell K. Bush has been named 
executive vice president of Hoffman 
Rosner Corp. of PA, developer of New- 
town Crossing, Rt. 332, a planned resi- 
dential development. Enoch Harding, 
Jr. was named president of Vanity Fair 


Mills, Reading. Robert Rowland is now 
District Engineer of PennDOT’s Dist- 
rict 6. 
BUSINESS NEWS 
PA. Dept. of Agriculture reports a 6- 
month survey of food basket prices 
showed that items increased an aver- 
age of 52¢ in PA. Ronson Corp. has yet 
another gift idea . . . a portable electric 
shoe shine kit in 2 models: deluxe 
2-speed version and a compact travel 
kit. Do you have a yen for hippopota- 
mus, lion or llama meats? Pfaelzer 
Bros., Chicago-based direct supplier of 
gourmet quality foods has a toll-free 
number for ordering (800-621-0226). 
The Fashion Director for Men’s 
Fashion Assoc. tells us the British look 
is in with its straight leg, longer jacket. 
Ransome Airlines has two morning 
nonstop flights from N.E. Phila. Air- 
port to Washington, D.C. National - 
Flights 710 and 722 departing 6:45 a.m. 
and 7:20 a.m. Return flights 711 and 
723 leave D.C. (weekdays) 3:01 p.m. 
and 6:30 p.m. The Small Business 
Administration & SCORE will hold 
A Pre-Business Workshop Tues., Nov. 
22 9 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. at the Wm. J. 
Green Federal Bldg., Room 3306, 600 
Arch St., Phila. and another on Tues., 
Dec. 13 same place. These workshops 
are designed for persons who plan to 
enter business or have done so re- 
cently. Registration fee is $2.00. The 
Service Corps. of Retired Executives 
(SCORE) are men and women who offer 
their services without pay to help small 
businesses with operating problems. 
SBA distributed a record-breaking 
$5,349,700 in loans to small businesses 
in the Phila. area in August. Environ- 
mental Tectonics Corp., Southampton 
reports an increase in net income for 
year ended May 31, ’77 at .03/share as 
compared to last year’s loss, 1.17 loss/ 
share. There has been a loss of 15,000 
jobs in the steel industry. At last, insur- 
ance companies have begun reducing 
prices for auto and homeowners insur- 
ance policies—price competition 
should begin soon. Construction of a 
new cable TV plant has begun in Upper 
Darby and expansion planned in E. 
Lansdowne and Lansdowne, according 
to Robert W. Hughes, president of 
Communications Properties, Inc. 
(Continued on page 61) 


WHERE YOU SAVE 
DOES MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE 
A 
BIG 
DIFFERENCE! 


It's Always 
The Right 
Time To Save 
At 
Trevose 


Federal 
Savings 


‘Trevose 
Federal 
Savings 


17 OFFICES 
TO SERVE YOU 


WITH 7 CONVENIENT 
OFFICES 


IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., 
Morrisville 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 

Old Street & Brownsville Road, 
Trevose 

2084 Street Road, Cornwells Heights 
735 Davisville Road, Southampton 

6 South Sycamore Street, Newtown 


4870 York Road, Buckingham 
Mrs, Marie S. Lee, Mar. — 794-8801 
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DRIED MATERIALS 
FOR ARRANGEMENTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 
e fruits and vegetables » oriental foods 
Route 532 

Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:30-6:00 


me FARM and NURSERY 
MM A AAVA A Alara ulah AAY 


OUTSTANDING LANDSCAPES 


Fine Quality 
Unusual Selection of 
Nursery Plants & Indoor Plants 


The Christmas Stocking Shop 
Now Open 
Stocking Stuffers, 
Gifts and Ornaments Handcrafted 
from around the World 


Open Weekdays 8 to 8 
Weekends 9 to 6 


ROUTE 1 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
295-1138 


FIREPLACE 
|’ EQUIPMENT 


* Glass Enclosures 


Stoves ¢ Screens ¢ Grates © Accessories 


COMPLETE CUSTOM 
SHOWROOM DESIGNS 


Leedom’s Welding 
434 Penn Street 


uwo) Newtown, Penna. 18940 aaa 
= (215) 968-3981 : 
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(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


BOOKS FOR GARDENERS 


Throughout the year most of us are in 
need of ideas from others. We talk to 
each other about a shrub, tree, vege- 
table or a landscape plan. We’re ready 
for insects, diseases and nutrient defi- 
ciencies, but don’t know exactly which 
one is hitting us. To get other ideas or 
help, we go to books and there are 
many on the market. I like to divide 
books into technical, practical and 
so-sooo categories. 

The technical books include Hortus 
Third, a concise Dictionary of Plants 
cultivated in the United States and 
Canada. It was recently revised and 
expanded by the staff of the Liberty 
Hyde Bailey Hortorium at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Currently being published by 
The MacMillan Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, Hortus Third is a record of 
an astonishingly rich and diverse culti- 
vated flora written from a botanical 
point of view for the horticultural com- 
munity. The alphabetical arrangement 
of entries and the variety of typography 
are designed to provide the reader with 
ready access to information about 
names and plants treated. The text, 
however, is of necessity somewhat 
technical; therefore, some paragraphs 
of explanation seem desirable. If you 
really want to know about plants, you’ll 
find the details in Hortus Third. 

Insects That Feed on Trees and 
Shrubs—An illustrated practical and 
technical guide by Warren T. Johnson 


and Howard H. Lyon, entomologist and 
pathologist at Cornell University, avail- 
able at Comstock Publishing Company, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N.Y. 
The book, illustrated with 212 full-color 
picture plates, provides essential infor- 
mation about more than 600 species of 
insects that can injure plants in the 
United States. To me, it has to be a 
standard reference if you’re interested 
in harmful insects on trees and shrubs. 


‘Yes, it is somewhat technical and still a 


practical book. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS 

Time-Life Encyclopedia of Garden 
includes a series of books by James 
Underwood Crockett, a practical group 
of books written in how-to-do-it form. 
The well-illustrated series includes 
topics on evergreen, lawn and ground 
covers, flowering houseplants, foliage 
houseplants, vegetables and fruits, 
perennials and herbs. For more infor- 
mation, write to Time-Life, 541 N. Fair- 
banks Ct., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

Wildflower enthusiasts will find in- 
terest in the Field Guide to Wildflowers 
of Northeastern and North Central 
America written by Roger Tory Peter- 
sen and Margaret McKenny. I like the 
arrangement by color, form and detail. 
There are over 1300 illustrations. A 
very practical identification book avail- 
able at your book store. 

Home study correspondence courses 


are available for those who want more 
basic information. The Pennsylvania 
State University has courses in fruit, 
entomology, gardening and landscap- 
ing. A small charge is made for each 
course. Students return answer sheets 
and receive a certificate for each course 
completed. Each course is a reference 
book you’ll be using for many years. A 
complete list of correspondence 
courses is available at the Cooperative 
Extension Office, Neshaminy Manor 
Center, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 

Brooklyn Botanical Garden has an 
annual subscription for booklets pub- 
lished quarterly at 1000 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 11225. 
The quarterly handbooks are well done 
by specialists throughout the county. A 
few of their booklets which you can 
obtain include House Plants, Succu- 
lents, Miniature Gardens, Garden 
Pests, Annuals, Soils, Terrariums, 
Mulches, Vines, Roses, Dwarf Conifers 
and Fruit Trees —but a few of the avail- 
able past issues. Practical and precise, 
these handbooks are a must for anyone 
interested in gardening. 

So-Sooo books can be purchased any- 
time and anywhere. There’s a book 
available today for your needs. Read 
them carefully; if you’re successful 
with the way you’ve been gardening, 
don’t change for the sake of changing. 
If you haven’t been very pleased with 
your results, start by calling your local 
Extension Office for information. Yes, 
it’s basic and practical, but you can 
build on the information. Every garden 
has to have a bit of you in it. A plan that 
fits your special needs can be met by 
using the above-mentioned books and 
others available at your local library. 

P.S. Check the Garden Encyclo- 
pedia! m 


xe 


thanks for giving 


You don’t have to go 
on vacation to get 


a good night's sleep! 


Select a mattress ensemble from: 


SIMMONS 
BEAUTYREST 
POSTAPEDIC 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown, Pa. (215) 348-8116 


Christmas Magic in a 
Country House Setting 


The 
Potting Shed 


YARN LOFT 


e Brand Name Yarns 
e Free Instructions 
e Heirloom Reproductions > - 
© Antiques & Decorative Friday til 9:00 
Crafts 345-9490 


348-9885 


e Exotic Plants 

e Primitive Antiques 
e Plant Parties 
345-8281 


Tuesday to Saturday 10 — 5 
325 W. Butler Avenue (202), New Britain, Pa. 


RUSSELL GAROENS 


GROWER of 
RARE plants 


600 NEW ROAD 
CHURCHVILLE, PA. 


215-322-4799 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 
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Specializing in 
Early American & 
Reproduction 

Fixtures 


Mon. - Thurs. 8:00-5:00 
Fri. 8:00-9:00 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


ELECTRIC 
x SUPPLY COMPANY 
LIGHTING CENTER 


16 Washington Ave. Souderton, Pa. 18964 
(215) 723-5541 or CH7-5559 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales*Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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SHOPPING FOR THE 
COLLECTOR ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


Finding a needle in a haystack is a far 
easier task than finding an advanced 
collector who is not passionately ex- 
cited at receiving a new addition to his 
reference library. 

Let me set down two guidelines for 
purchasing the kind of book that a 
collector so zealously seeks. For, short 
of the art object itself, nothing is more 
appreciated by the collector than a book 
on his subject. 

I am assuming, of course, that you 
will have already established your 
collector’s interest field. Next, by 
thumbing through the yellow pages of 
your phone directory you can at once 
locate a bookshop. Arriving at the 
store, you will generally observe a 
designated section or shelves devoted 
to art and antiques. I suggest that at 
this stage you first look for ‘‘re- 
mainders,’’ publishers’ overprints that 
several years after publication have 
been reduced 50 percent or better. 
These are frequently set off by them- 
selves and offer wonderful values, 
particularly since their publication 
dates may be in the pre-inflated 1960’s. 
In addition, the illustrations frequently 
are more numerous and of better color. 
The present high inflation costs have 
reduced the number and quality of 
color plates in presently published 
popular-priced books. While most 
shops carry a few ‘‘remainders,’’ shops 
specializing in ‘‘remainders’’ are even 
fewer. 

When you have exhausted the group 
of ‘‘rermainders,”’ you can then turn to 
current publications. Many of these 
may be disappointing, and understand- 
ably so. The villain is again the infla- 
tionary soaring production costs. The 
year 1977 has been a lean one for art 
publications. The high cost of paper, 
color plates, transportation and labor 


has been discouraging to publishers. It 
appears no longer possible to publish a 
well-illustrated book under $20.00. Il- 
lustrations that are numerous and of 
high color quality are found only in the 
$40.00 and up category. The best 
bargains are therefore still to be found 
in older publications and ‘‘re- 
mainders.”’ 

The title of the book will generally 
clue you into the scope of its text. The 
advanced collector, in contrast to the 
novice, seeks a book with a narrow or 
specific topic and a definitive treatment 
of the subject. A book titled ‘‘Wor- 
cester Porcelains’’ is more desirable 
than one titled ‘‘English Porcelains,”’ 
more so than ‘‘European Porcelains’’ 
and still much more desirable than just 
‘“‘Porcelains.’’ ‘‘African Art’’ rather 
than ‘‘Primitive Art,’ or ‘‘Chinese 
Blue and White Porcelain” rather than 
‘Chinese Art,’’ would be more pleas- 
ing to a discriminating collector. 

Having selected an appropriate book 
with an indicative title, scan the con- 
tents for definitiveness and for numer- 
ous illustrations, hopefully in color. For 
illustrations that are both numerous 
and in color are not infrequently re- 
garded by the collector as making a 
greater contribution to his fund of 
knowledge than does the text. The 
added visual impact enhances and 
elaborates the intellectual contribution 
of the text. 

I have organized my list of recom- 
mended books into three categories: 
(1) those that hopefully create an 
interest in collecting; (2) those for the 
beginning collector who has not as yet 
fully determined his specific field of 
interest but does want to collect, and 
(3) those for the advanced collector who 
knows with assuredness his interest 
specialty. 


In the first category I recommend 
The Collecting of Antiques by Esther 


Singleton (The Macmillan Co., N.Y.) 


and A Handbook of Popular Antiques 
by Katherine McClinton (Bonanza 
Books, N.Y.). Both of these are ex- 
tremely easy to read, well-illustrated 
and cover a variety of subjects. They 
can be found under $5.00. As a matter 
of fact, I have recently seen the 
McClinton book priced as a ‘“‘re- 
mainder’’ at $2.95 and occasionally at 
$1.95. 

In the second category I suggest one 
or more of the following: Pottery and 
Porcelain by Warren E. Cox (Crown 
Publishers, N.Y.), in which the subject 
is academically presented, well- 
illustrated in black and white with a few 
color plates, and covers in detail the 
complete field of ceramics; Marks and 
Monograms on European and Oriental 
Pottery and Porcelain by William 
Chaffers (Borden Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, California) contains no illus- 
trations but has an all-inclusive text 
and a full set of marks. Each can be 
purchased around $20.00. 

Available as ‘‘remainders’’ in this 
category are Antiques International by 
Peter Wilson (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N.Y.), indicating present trends and 
priced around $12.00; The New York 
Times Book of Antiques by Marvin D. 
Schwartz and Betsy Wade (Quadrangle 
Books, N.Y.), covering a variety of 
fields in an interesting manner and 
priced around $12.00; The Random 
House Collector’s Encyclopedia, Vic- 
toriana to Art Deco (Random House, 
N.Y.) and The Random House Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiques (Random House, 


N.Y.), both generously illustrated in’ 


color and priced around $15.00 each. 


Because of the limitation of space I 
shall list without any commentary a 
group of highly informative books for 
the selective collector, those falling into 


the third category. Collectors’ Netsuke 
by Raymond Bushell (Weatherhill 
Books, N.Y.), Japanese Porcelain by 
Soame Jenyns (Praeger Publishers, 
N.Y.), Oriental Lacquer by K. Herberts 
(Harry N. Abrams, N.Y.), a ‘“‘re- 
mainder’ at $30.00, Chinese Ivory 
Sculpture by Warren Cox (Bonanza 
Books, N.Y.) a ‘‘remainder’’ at $3.50, 
Chinese Snuff Bottles by Lilla S. Perry 
(Charles E. Tuttle Co., Vermont), The 
Ceramic Art of Korea by Dr. Chewon 
Kim and G. St. G. M. Gomperts 
(Thomas Yoseloff, N.Y.), Chinese 
Trade Porcelain by Michael Beurdeley 
(Charles E. Tuttle Co., Vermont), 
Oriental Blue and White by Sir Harry 
Garner (Faber & Faber, London), Later 
Chinese Porcelain by Soame Jenyns (T. 
Yoseloff Publisher, N.Y.), Chinese and 
Japanese Cloisonne Enamels by Sir 
Harry Garner (Faber & Faber, Lon- 
don), Chinese Household Furniture by 
George N. Kates (Dover Publications, 
N.Y.), Investing in Pottery and Porce- 
lain by Hugo Morley-Fletcher (Clark- 
son N. Potter, N.Y.), English Delftware 
by Michael Archer and F.A. Garner 
(Faber & Faber, London), Tiles by 
Anne Berendsen (Viking Press, N.Y.) a 
‘“‘remainder’’ at $15.00, English Pot- 
tery and Porcelain by George Savage 
(Universe Books, N.Y.) a ‘‘remainder’’ 
at $20.00, Wedgwood by Wolf Manko- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Completely Machine Washable \* 
and Dryable Woolens! 
Coordinated Solids and Plaids 
Complete Line of Calicoes, 


Woolens, Knits and Lightweight Fabrics 


Skilled Personal Service 


53 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 345-7990 


Hours: Mon. to Sat. 9:30 — 5:30 
Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 
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STEREO CENTER 


312 OXFORD VALLEY ROAD 
FAIRLESS HILLS, PA. 


(Levittown Parkway 
just south of Route 1) 


*Quality Components 
*Lab-Standard Service 
*Mature, Qualified Staff 
*No Pressure to Buy 


946-3476 


Weekdays: Noon to 9 p.m.; 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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4 POND ST. 
BRISTOL, PA.. 
788-9300 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 


Chopped or Chunk 
Available in: 


62/14/25 oz. cans 


AA 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS, 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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THE STABLE 


‘She shares my tent with my own 
sons, my most precious of all posses- 
sions.” The Arabs sheltered their be- 
loved mares in their own tents and 
many times the body of the mare was a 
pillow for her master or the children. 
Some of the Comanche Indians also 
kept their horses with them in their 
lodges, and through the years there 
have been people who have shared 
their homes with their friend the horse. 

In America during the early 1700’s 
many horses were without shelter, but 
the big German bank-barns contained 
stables with stalls warmly bedded down 
with straw. ‘‘They saved a lot of hay 
and grain,” observed Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, ‘‘for these animals when cold eat 
much more than when they are in a 
more comfortable situation.’’ In the 
1800’s stables were built for the family 
horse and not as part of the barn. These 
small, tight buildings resulted in more 
suffering from lack of pure air for the 
family horse than farm horses who were 
housed in-one corner of a roomy barn. A 
book titled The Family Horse by George 
A. Martin, came out in 1895 as a prac- 
tical manual for horse-keepers and its 
advice holds true today. 

The three essentials in constructing a 
stable today are the same as they were 
in 1895—light, air and good drainage. 
The stable must be cool and airy in 
summer, warm in winter, thoroughly 
ventilated, lighted and drained at all 
times. It must be cheerful and whole- 
some, adds Mr. Martin. ‘‘Let us have a 
light stable,’’ he urges, ‘‘one where the 
sun will shine in a part of the day. It 
should be as well lighted as a dwelling 
house of the same size.”’ 

The Family Horse recommends an 
earthen floor and gives a recipe for its 
construction from clay and ashes. It 


does not favor stone for it is hard and 
cold; concrete and asphaltum break up, 
as does brick, and also absorb offensive 
fluids; and a dirt floor becomes a quag- 
mire. In 1977 a clay floor is still recom- 
mended (well tamped down) for it 
provides warmth and insulation and is 
less likely to cause injury. The floors 
should have a slight slope for drainage, 
rather than a drainage channel. 


‘The horse is the most cleanly and 
intelligent of animals,’’ writes Mr. 
Martin. It is very important to keep 
mangers, buckets and the stable itself 
cleaned out so they remain fresh. Never 
leave manure where its gases and odors 
will penetrate the stable, but store it in 
a sheltered place and frequently 
sprinkle it with absorbent. Putting 
partially-soiled bedding under the 
manger is as bad as keeping an odorous 
mass under your own table. Every 
vessel used in giving food and water 
must be kept scrupulously clean. ‘“‘A 
decent horse will nearly starve rather 
than take its food from a sour, ill- 
smelling receptacle.”’ 

Most horsemen agree that the mental 
state of a horse is important to his well- 
being. Imagine the boredom of a horse 


tied up in his stall all day with only a 
wall to look at! He should have a loose 
box and since horses are happier in 
company their boxes should be grouped 
together so that they can see each other 
and survey the activities of their equine 
and human household during the day. 
Wheat straw is usually recom- 
mended for bedding, but sawdust, 
chips, peat-moss litter or dried bracken 
are also used. The stalls should be 
cleaned out daily and droppings and 
wet straw should be picked up during 
the day. When the bed is remade, straw 
should be well banked up around the 
sides of the box for warmth, comfort 
and protection. Water must be avail- 
able and the simplest way to provide it 
is by using buckets, although there are 
now automatic waterers available. 
Since man began providing a stable 
for his horse, he has felt that he is 
protecting his friend by keeping him 
warm and safe, but stabling a horse is 
really more for the convenience of the 
rider than the horse. It keeps him in a 
place where he can be cleaned and 
groomed more easily, can be clipped 
and rugged in winter and where he is 
easily available for a ride. Consider the 
fact that even on the coldest of winter 
nights, if the door is left open the 
stabled horse will walk out and leave 
his comfortable quarters for freedom. 
There are new-old ideas now about 
keeping horses outside with only the 
protection of a shed. ‘‘I think the only 
way to raise athletes is to keep them 
outside as much as possible,” says J. 
Arthur Reynolds Jr. of Virginia in the 
Forum feature of Practical Horseman. 
Another widely-experienced horse- 
man, Jack Goodwin, winters weanlings 
and yearlings in his shed every year. 
“They get plenty of exercise, which is 
important, plenty of fresh air, and they 
develop into rugged, tough animals 
that stay sounder longer.’’ Of course he 
checks them frequently, keeping his 
eye on them. Henry White, who breeds 
thoroughbred mares in Kentucky, says 
that he would never go back to stall- 
raised horses. ‘‘A shed-raised horse is 
more independent than a horse raised 
in a barn, an overall tougher animal. 
And I get less injuries now than when I 
was raising them in stalls for the simple 
reason they don’t get quite as high.” 


The stable is still a necessary build- 
ing for housing horses, even when they 
spend much of their time in the greater 
freedom of the shed. Yearlings need 
some quiet and rest in the barn, mares 
are brought in four weeks before foal- 
ing time, show horses stay in, a sick 
horse stays in, so there is always the 
need for good, safe box stalls. Remem- 
ber that the horse in a state of nature 
lives in the open air, is gregarious, 
clean, intelligent, so try to make his 
stable a wholesome, pleasant home 
with equine friends nearby and the 
loving care of his human friends always 
available. 


A Reference Library on Horses: 

Horses and Horsemanship Through the 
Ages by Luigi Gianoli (Crown 
Publishers), New York, 439 pgs. $25.00 
The Life, History and Magic of the 
Horse, by Donald Braider (Grosset & 
Dunlap) New York, 241 pgs. $14.95. 
The Horse Through Fifty Centuries of 
Civilization by Anthony Dent (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston), New York, 279 
pgs., $16.95. 


The Complete Book of the Horse edited 
by Elwyn Hartley Edwards and 
Candida Geddes (Arco), New York, 312 
pgs., $16.95. 

Show Jumping, edited by Michael 
Clayton and William Steinkraus 
(Crown), N.Y., 250 pgs., $14.95. 

The History of Horse Racing by Roger 
Longrigg (Stein and Day), New York, 
306 pgs., $25.00. 

Summerhays’ Encyclopaedia for 
Horsemen compiled by R. S. 
Summerhays (Frederick Warne), New 
York, 416 pgs. 

The Nature of the Horse by Margaret 
Cabell Self (Arco), New York, 209 pgs., 
$7.50. 

The Encyclopedia of the Horse, edited 
by Lieutenant-Colonel C.E.G. Hope 
and G.N. Jackson (Viking Press), New 
York, 336 pgs., $22.50. 

Talking With Horses by Henry Blake 
(E.P. Dutton), New York, 172 pgs., 
$7.95. 

Magazines: 

Classic, 6 issues —$15.00 

Practical Horseman, 12 

issues— $12.00. 


The Coffee, On, | 
fhe Rolls 


Come in,we’ll show you 
our true colors! 


CARPET “SALON. 


537 Horsham Plaza, Horsham, Pa. 674- 7111; Mon. Wed. Fri. 10-9; Tue. Thurs. Sat. 10-5 
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CONTINENTAL 


KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 


Hors d'oeuvres e Crepes e Entrees 
Desserts ¢ Salads e Soups « Appetizers 


Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 


SNEAKERS 
FOR EVERYONE 


Infant Size 1 to Adult Size 16 


71 South Main Street 
(next to Strand Cleaners) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hours: Daily 10-9 
Sat. 9-5 


345-8856 


SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 


Insurance Work 

Towing 

FREE ESTIMATES 

RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 
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t Savory Stewpot 


WHEN IN DOUBT, KISS THE COOK 


Having a love affair with the kitchen 
provides endless opportunities for a 
two-way gift exchange—that which 
comes out of your kitchen and that 
which goes into your kitchen. 

As the holiday season approaches, 
why not get an early start on your shop- 
ping? Or start to consider what hints to 
drop to Santa Claus! This month let me 
offer some suggestions for items that 
would go very well underneath a cook’s 
tree. 

Cookbooks . . . the market seems to 
be ever-expanding. There are books 
telling you how to cook everything in 
the world down to books telling you how 
to cook a tomato. Recently I came upon 
a beauty of a book. Pure extravagance 
and it is on my Christmas list. A 
Treasury of Great Recipes by Mary and 
Vincent Price, $25. It is a massive 
volume that covers the world. They 
focus on prime restaurants, including 
their menus, full color photographs 
good enough to eat, and an extremely 
generous selection of recipes. Worth 
the money for the browsing and cook- 
ing hours within. 

If there were to be one cookbook on 
my shelf, Id choose The New York 
Times Cookbook by Craig Claiborne, 
$15. It is comprehensive and clearcut. 
The recipes always work. We may not 
always like them but that is something 
else. An excellent companion volume is 
The New York Times International 
Cookbook by Claiborne, $20. Though 
his prejudice for French and Chinese 
cuisines is displayed in the space 
devoted to them, it still is an excellent 
book for an encompassing collection of 
recipes. 

Sunset Publishers produce a group of 
cookbooks, both hard and soft cover. 
Four of their books grace my shelves, 
among them The Sunset Cookbook. | 
recommend any Sunset publication 


heartily. The recipes are innovative and 
interesting and the instructions are 
excellent. 

Another group of cookbooks that I 
enjoy are Trader Vic’s. The Bartender’s 
Guide, $7.95, includes all those exotic 
flower-floating and coconut-held drinks 
you’ve enjoyed at Polynesian-type 
restaurants. But it doesn’t stop there. 
The book tells you how to make a drink 
from just about anything that is likely to 
turn up in your liquor cabinet. There is 
also a Mexican Cookbook and a Pacific 
Island Cookbook. 

Where there used to be a void, now 
there is a plethora of vegetable cook- 
books. A particularly nice one is The 
Vegetarian Epicure by Anna Thomas, 
$4.95 in paperback and also available 
hardbound. Some of my favorite rec- 
ipes have come from here, and while it 
is not as basic as some, it offers quality 
recipes. 

It took me years to discover The Farm 
Journal cookbooks. ‘‘Once you’ve dis- 
covered Craig Claiborne, who needs 
Farm Journal?’’ I misguidedly thought. 
An excellent series, ranging from pies 
to pickles, with always good, always 
reliable recipes. They would make an 
especially nice start for a newlywed. 

Recipes, no, but a fascinating look at 
the history of food habits in this country 
is presented in Eating in America by 
Waverly Root and Richard de Roche- 
mont, $16.95. At that price, few are 
going to pick it up for personal plea- 
sure, but it would undoubtedly be a 
winner if some Santa Claus should 
leave it under the tree. 

My only advice in buying cookbooks 
asa gift is ‘‘take care.’’ Some books are 
very good, some are simply terrible. 
Don’t buy by a cover and a title. Look it 
over to see if the recipes sound intrigu- 
ing and if they are clearly written. A 
cookbook can be a lifetime investment 


in good eating. 

Once the library is established, fur- 
nishing a kitchen can take forever. 
There is always something lacking. 
Many pieces of equipment are either so 
expensive or so specialized (such as a 
tortilla press) that one hesitates before 
adding it to the inventory. Such items 
always make a welcome gift. 

Examples: Scales . . . hanging or 
sitting; a spin-dryer for greens. . . does 
a superb job and some even have a 
potato-peeling attachment; enameled 
cookware by Copco or Le Creuset. . . 
now in some yummy new colors such as 
apple green; coffee grinders; pottery 
for the kitchen . . . colander, spoon jar, 
cannisters, spice jars; an authentic 
omelet pan or a quiche dish; a beautiful 
tea kettle . . . at a price that seems 
extravagant but cheers you up every- 
time you walk into the kitchen; an 
espresso maker; a set of ovenproof 
soup dishes; or a French bread pan.. . 
for those who bake bread. Or if all else 
fails, they make some super aprons 
these days! 

If you are wondering where to start 
looking for some of these things, may I 
suggest— Cachet, Mill Street, Bristol; 
Dionne Lucas, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne; The Kitchen, Yardley Grist 
Mill, Yardley; or Cookery Ware Shop, 
Peddler’s Village, Lahaska. 

And then you get right down to the 
matter of food. Cooks rarely mind re- 
ceiving food as a gift. Once I went to my 
butcher for a selection of meats (steaks, 
chops, poultry and chopped meat), had 
it wrapped in small packages for a 
household of two, froze it all, and gift- 
wrapped it. A large jar of capers or 
chutney may not sound that exciting, 
but to a cook it is. 

Unusual pastas, couscous, or varie- 
ties of rice all will keep well and are 
great to have on the shelf. Hearts of 
palm are a luxury and so good. Saffron 
is worth a king’s ransom, but a neces- 
sity for a paella maker (though I’ve 
been known to cheat and use turmeric 
instead). Just don’t try to be clever with 
chocolate-covered ants or the like. 

And keep in mind—the wise gift- 
giver is apt to be well rewarded by his 
thoughtfulness—if he enjoys eating. It 
paysto treat a cook well. Or is that just a 
motto around my house? Sg 


.M.JARRETT &SON,INC. cn 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED 


Raggedy Ann 


Famous Labels Women’s Apparel at Discount Prices 


ALL MERCHANDISE: 
e Guaranteed First Quality 
e Current Styles 
e Sold at Great Savings 
FASHIONS FROM LEADING EUROPEAN & DOMESTIC HOUSES 


DISCOUNTS FROM 30% to 60% AND MORE 


=" Raggedy Ann 


30 East State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8805 


OPEN 7 Days a Week 9:30-5:30 
Wed. Thurs. Fri. eves. to 9:00 


Thanksgiving Dinner! 


Fresh Killed Turkeys 
Cranberry Orange Salad 
Homemade Stuffing and Gravy 
Pumpkin and Mince Pies 


Remember, Order EARLY! 


RETAIL FOOD SPECIALISTS 
22 Campbell Road Doylestown, Pa. 
Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9—6; Sat. 9—5 


Phone: 345-1721 


1978 MAGNUM XE-- 
DODGE’S NEW SPECIALTY 


CAR 


Magnum XE, Dodge's new specialty intermediate for 1978, has the dramatic styling 


and flair that promise to make it a trend-setter in automotive design. 


335 SOUTH YORK RD. HATBORO, PA. 19040 
PHONE 672-4100 


DODGE CARS DODGE COLT DODGE TRUCKS 
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“THE GUITAR 
STORE” 


EA 


PS ACOUSTIC AND 


SOUTHAMPTON SHOPPING CENTER 
215 355-4168 


Gospel 
Hour 


Loved By 

Millions 

Across 

The U.S. 

And Canada: 
WIBF—104FM 


2:00-2:30 P.M. 
Monday thru Friday 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 


Where 
Inspiration 
Builds 
Faith 
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HISTORIC BETHLEHEM 


One wintry weekend last year my 
husband and I decided we needed a 
relaxing change of scene but we cer- 
tainly didn’t want to travel too far or too 
long. I recalled reading about a historic 
restoration project and a rather enthus- 
iastic description of the Hotel Bethle- 
hem in a guidebook, so on an impulse I 
called for a reservation, and off we 
went. 


Historic Bethlehem Inc.’s restored 1762 water- 
works, located in the 18th century Moravian 
industrial area, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The 
belfry of Central Moravian Church can be seen 
in the background. 


We arrived at the Hotel Bethlehem 
on Main Street to find a charming, old- 
style hotel of the type constructed in the 
1920’s, only this one had been built to 
accommodate Bethlehem Steel execu- 
tives and visitors so was more elabor- 
ate, and had been kept up and modern- 
ized as required over the years. Guest 
rooms are large, attractive and well 
furnished, the public rooms are very 
pleasant, and the dining room is high- 
ceilinged and elegant, with lovely china 
and crystal. Food is tasty and well 


served, and the hotel has a superb wine 
cellar, reputed to be the best in Penn- 
sylvania. Sunday brunch in the Contin- 
ental Room—very popular with the 
city’s residents—is extremely lavish, 
with all kinds of hot and cold dishes, 


Costumed guide points out the reconstructed 
wallower and spur wheel in the 1762 water- 


works. This was the first pumped municipal 
water system in the American colonies. 


numerous varieties of Moravian 
breads, cakes and rolls, and includes 
the traditional American and English 
breakfast fare. 

We appreciated the hotel’s many 
special touches of personal attention: at 
the brunch, each table has its own 
toaster, so that you don’t have to 
tolerate cold or soggy toast (I’ve never 
seen this anywhere else!); the young 
Hospitality Girls—wholesome and 
pretty—take care of luggage, room 
service, driving guests to and from the 
ABE Airport in the hotel’s courtesy car, 
and are unfailingly courteous and 
pleasant; parking is in the hotel’s 
covered parking deck at the rear where 
you park and lock your own car. In the 
rooms, little extra comforts — oversized 
bath towels, large bars of soap, cour- 
tesy coffee, mints on the night table, a 
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step-on linen mat at bedside—make 
you feel truly pampered in an age of 
increasingly impersonal, plastic inn- 
keeping. The hotel also has excellent 
facilities for meetings, conferences, 
seminars and conventions. 

Bethlehem itself is fascinating—a 
combination, in microcosm, of the 
entire history of our nation, beginning 
with the earliest history, followed by 
the Industrial Revolution and the con- 
temporary scene, with the special 
added attraction of a Restoration Area 
which is bringing back to life the 
earliest industries of the area. Many 
people have visited the town for its 
famous Christmas celebration, Easter 
Sunrise Service or to hear the superb 
Bach Choir. But the city itself is, in a 
sense, a living, breathing museum that 
deserves allowing time to take the 
established self-guided tours: a walk- 
ing tour of the oldest section, which 
includes the Restoration Area near the 
Hotel Bethlehem, and a driving tour. 

Bethlehem was settled in 1741 by the 
Unitas Fratrum, or Unity of Brethren, 
known today as the Moravian Church. 
The church began as a Protestant 
movement in the 15th century, when 
Jan Hus was burned at the stake. His 
followers formed their own religious 
group, antedating Luther’s Reforma- 
tion by 60 years. 

Centuries of persecution followed, 
with the Brethren fleeing through 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia (all now 
Czechoslovakia) and Poland. Finally, a 
small group known as ‘‘The Hidden 
Seed” surfaced in 1722 on the estate of 
Count Nicholaus Ludwig von Zinzen- 
dorf in Saxony. 

Coming to North America, the Breth- 
ren settled first in Savannah, Georgia 
in 1735, but left when pressed to bear 
arms. In 1740 they migrated to Nazar- 
eth, Pa. and in 1741 purchased 500 
acres from William Allen to found the 
present City of Bethlehem. 

During the earliest period, all crafts, 
trades and industries were managed by 
the church and everyone worked for the 
good of the congregation. This period 
established the main character of the 
settlement, and many of the buildings 
erected are still standing and in use. 

At the beginning of the 19th century 
the construction of the Lehigh Canal, 


opened in 1829, brought in outside 
industry; in 1844 the lease system was 
abolished, thereby opening the town to 
non-Moravians. 

In the latter half of the century, the 
Saucona Iron Company (predecessor of 
Bethlehem Steel) was incorporated 
(1857); the Moravian Theological Semi- 
nary was moved from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem (1858) and reorganized 
(1863) into Moravian College and Theo- 


Thomas Travel Service 


We match people with vacations > 
| We'll match vacations with your budget 2 
We know just the place for you to get away from everyday life ~~ 
We'll make the plans and take care of all the details so your vacation 
begins when you leave home 


Come see us now. We offer experience, and being new, we offer a fresh, 
enthusiastic approach 


63 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


logical Seminary; and Lehigh Univers- 
ity was founded (1865). 


WALKING TOUR 

The walking tour, starting from the 
Visitor Center on West Market Street, 
encompasses many of the Moravian 
buildings of the pre-Revolutionary 
period, dating from as early as 1742, 
including the Single Brethren’s House, 
erected in 1748 as a residence for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SERVICE 


348-1770 Phila. 276-9292 
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MG MIDGET. HIGH-FLYING FUN 
Low-Flying Pricetag 


In the wide-open MG Midget, you can fly now, pay little, and even save money on gas while 
enjoying all the fun of owning a real, live, top-down sports car while you're still young 
enough to enjoy it. 

The Midget is, in fact, the lowest-priced true sports car on the market. 

The Midget has rack and pinion steering, short-throw four-speed stick, front disc brakes 
and an agility in turns and a feel for the road that make it a joy to handle. Not to mention 
an impressive EPA-rated 34 MPG on the highway and 22 MPG in the city. 

If whatever you're driving is getting you down, go fly a Midget. It's fun. It's inexpensive. 
It's thrifty to run. 


FREE AM/FM RADIO. TRIM RINGS. LUGGAGE RACK. 
Limited Time Offer. 


Maginniss Imported Gus Sale 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) Horsham, Pa. OSborne 2-1300 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from l-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 
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unmarried men, which twice served as 
the General Hospital of the Continental 
Army, 1776-1778. Also to be seen are 
many fine examples of Federal, Greek 
Revival, Gothic Revival and Victorian 
architecture. 

This tour also brings you to the 
Frontier Industrial Quarter, where 18th 
century heavy industry flourished. 
Bethlehem was a self-sufficient com- 
munity and provided funds for mission- 
ary stations from Labrador to Surinam 
in South America. (One of the most 
famous of the missionaries was John 
Heckewelder, who lived amongst the 
Indians, and whose written account of 
their life and customs is still one of the 
best sources for such information.) 

Buildings and sites (some being re- 
stored or already completed by Historic 
Bethlehem, Inc.) include the Pottery, 
Forge, Springhouse, Tawery, Bark 
Shed, Water Works, Oil Mill, Tannery, 
Tanner’s Work House, Butcher’s 
Stable, Butchery, Grist Mill, Fulling 
Mill and Currier’s House, Dye House 
and Dwelling, Miller’s House, and the 
sites of the first building (1741) and 
Eagle Hotel, destroyed to build the 
present Hotel Bethlehem. 


RIDING TOUR 
This tour focuses on the East Market 
Street and South Bethlehem areas 
where the residential, industrial and 
educational developments took place in 
the 19th century. Included are build- 
ings of historical interest, some on the 
Lehigh University campus; the Bethle- 
hem Steel area; and numerous fine 
examples of the impressive Victorian 
mansions constructed by leading in- 
dustrialists of 19th century Bethlehem. 
From time to time special events, 
lectures and exhibits are sponsored by 
Historic Bethlehem Inc. For further 
information, contact: 
Joan L. Ward, Public Information 
Historic Bethlehem Inc. 
516 Main Street 
Bethlehem, PA 18018 
(215) 868-6311 
For information and reservations at 
the Hotel Bethlehem: 
Hotel Bethlehem 
437 Main Street 
Bethlehem, PA 18018 
(215) 867-3711 | 


THE CRACKER BARREL COLLECTOR 
(Continued from page 49) 


witz (Spring Books, London), White 
House China by Marian Klamkin 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.) a “‘re- 
mainder” around $5.00. Later Islamic 
Pottery by Arthur Lane (Faber & 
Faber, London) a ‘‘remainder’’ at 
$6.00, Five Centuries of Italian 
Majolica by G. Liverani (McGraw Hill 
Book Co., N.Y.), a ‘‘remainder’’ at 
$20.00 with the finest color plates I 
have seen, The Animaliers by James 
Mackay (E.P. Dutton & Co., N.Y.) at 
$11.50, American Miniatures by Harry 
B. Weiue (Garden City Publishing Co., 
N.Y.) a “remainder” at $5.00, Art 
Glass Nouveau by Ray and Lee Grover 
(Charles E. Tuttle, Vermont) a ‘“‘re- 
mainder” at $15.00, French Cameo 
Glass by Berniece and H. Blount 
(Wallace-Homestead Book Co., Iowa) 
at $20.00, Louis C. Tiffany, Rebel in 
Glass by Robert Koch (Crown Publish- 
ers, N.Y.) at $7.50, American Glass by 
George and Helen McKean (Crown 
Publishers, N.Y.) at $5.00, Glass 
Paperweights by Paul Hollister (Crown 
Publishers, N.Y.) at $25.00, African 
Sculpture Speaks by Ladislas Segy 
(Lawrence Hill & Co., N.Y.) at $5.00, 
Arts of the South Seas by Paul Wingert 
(Museum of Modern Art, N.Y.) at 
$3.95, American Indian Art by Norman 
Feder (Harry N. Abrams, N.Y.), 
Eskimo Masks by D. J. Ray (University 
of Washington Press, Seattle) at 
$12.50, The Totem Pole Indians by 
Joseph H. Wherry (Reader’s Digest 
Books Inc., N.Y.) at $6.50, Decorative 
Antique Ironwork by H.R. Dallemagne 
(Dover Publications, N.Y.), Master 
Bronzes from the Classical World by 
David G. Mitten and S. F. Doeringer 
(Fogg Art Museum) at $12.50, Bronzes 
by Jennifer Montagu (Putnam’s Sons, 
N.Y.) at $3.95, A Glossary of the Con- 
struction, Decoration and Use of Arms 
and Armor by George Stone (Jack 
Brussel Publisher, N.Y.) at $10.00 and 
Furniture Treasury by Wallace Nutting 
(The Macmillan Co., N.Y.) at $10.00. 

As a final note, I suggest you make 
inquiry with the bookseller as to your 
right of return if the recipient already 
has a copy or wishes to make another 
selection. a 


THE NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 37) 


the whole family can share. He especi- 
ally enjoys working with schools and 
their camera and photography clubs. 

Marie’s Photo Shop is in Hatfield and 
carries Yashica, Kodak, Keystone, 
camera cases, enlargers, chemicals 
and supplies for the darkroom. They 
specialize in canvas prints—when a 
photo is mounted to look like an oil 
painting. At Marie’s they feel the 
Polaroid Pronto I Step is the latest and 
‘‘hottest’’ selling camera. Although 
Polaroids are very, very popular the 
disadvantage is the difficulty in making 
reprints. 

In Lansdale we find Cardinal Camera 
Center at 1110 N. Broad St. They carry 
that beautiful and sought after 35mm 
Nikon, along with Olympus, Canon and 
the Polaroid SX70 and Pronto I. An 
interesting point was that they carry 
the Zip —an instant camera and it costs 
only $5.99. The entire line of darkroom 
supplies along with movie and slide 
projectors and sound projectors can be 
found at Cardinal’s. 

Lastly, I had a very fascinating chat 
with the people at Anthony’s Portrait 
Studio in Quakertown. They specialize 
in full coverage of complete weddings 
which means they come to the bride’s 
home before the wedding; they go to 


the church and to the reception. Even 
though formal, traditional weddings 
are coming back into vogue, Anthony 
told me that only about 10 percent of his 
brides have formal, indoor, sit-down, 
pre-bridal portraits. The fashionable 
shots are the candid informal shots at 
natural locations such as a lake, park or 
bridge. His most unusual wedding 
shots were taken along the Delaware 
Canal on a very hot, muggy August 
afternoon. The problem was that the 
canal was packed with canoes and the 
people paddling kept stopping to watch 
and naturally they got in the way of the 
camera. But he seemed to relish relat- 
ing the story. Anthony’s and most other 
studios and centers do passport photos 
or any immediate instant shot you may 
need. 

As I visited and chatted with many of 
these people I realized that photog- 
raphy is indeed an art. It gives an indi- 
vidual the power to record and preserve 
exceptional moments for the future and 
to reproduce the past. It can freeze a 
unique time in history whether it is a 
planned shot or a candid shot. Many 
times pictures can capture and repro- 
duce human emotions of joys and 
happiness, sorrows and tragedies as 
well as the beauty that surrounds us. 
With this particular art, the artist is 
able to preserve the flavor of a special 
moment to review later. T 


CROSS KEYS 
FURNITURE 


Furniture by: 
Heywood-Wakefield 
Thomasville 
Temple Stuart 
Penna. House 
Harden 
Broyhill 

Kling 

Tell City 
Pilgrim Pine 
Flexsteel 


Howell 


Magee 


Downs 


“Serving Bucks County Since 1946” 
Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Dinette Sets by: 
Daystrom 


Mohawk 


Gulistan 
Armstrong 


Bedding by: 
Serta 
King Koil 


Chromcraft 


Carpeting by: 


SALES AND 
SERVICE 


Christmas Layaway 


Daily 9 — 6 

Thurs., Fri. to 9:00 
DI 3-1192 
348-5611 


oe 
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Country Dining 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Serving fine French Cuisine 
Lunch Daily 11:30 — (2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 


Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 
offered by 
Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 8a.m.—10 p.m. 
Fri. — Sat. 8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Lavender Hall, A Touch of Class, Rt. 532 above 
Newtown. 968-3888. A dining establishment 
with a touch of class, atmosphere, and top-rate 
service, plus the best news of all . . . at moderate 
prices. Host Bill DeAngelo and Chef Frank 
Grasmuck moved into Bucks County’s historic 
Lavender Hall several months ago and made it 
what it is today . . . a first class dining spot. The 
building dates back through numerous owners 
and names to the year 1707, the very earliest 
days of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. The ele- 
gant mansion, complete with fireplaces, massive 
rooms, and hidden coves, is breath-taking at 
first sight. Courtesy begins at the front door and 
continues throughout your stay. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall) 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


The Cloister. Another exciting restaurant at 
Benetz Inn, Route 309 in Quakertown. But, who 
said a nice dinner has to be expensive? Not at 
The Cloister. With an atmosphere reminiscent of 
the cloisters of the monks of old. Amazing mixed 
drink menu, Salad bar, Imaginative entrees, 
Unbelievable desserts. Live music. 536-6315. 


Dembrosky’s, located on Rte. 113 between Rte’s 
309 and 313. Newly renovated in Spanish decor. 
Now in our 18th year. Offering a thirty item 
salad bar. 


257-9936 


Sun. 4-9 
Mon.-Thurs. 5-10 
Fri.-Sat. 5-11 


Peter: Maas 


ANDIRON 
INN 


Luncheons l 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 

Late snack menu 

served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilitics for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


Fine Continental Dining 
in an Old Country Inn 


Old Bethlehem Rd. 
North of Lake Nockamixon 
Luncheon & Dinner e Lodging 
536-4651 


Historic c.1707 


LAVENDER HALL 


AND TAVERN 


DINNER Tues. to Fri. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Sat. 5:00-11:00 p.m. 


Sun. 1:00-7:30 p.m. 


Ask about our Banquet Facilities - up to 200 people 
and our Private SAT. NIGHT Dining Room - up to 40 people. 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


968-3888 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food for 
family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 
11 a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. Happy 
Hour daily from 4-6 p.m. Piano music Fri. & Sat. 
8 - 12 p.m. 


Closed Mondays 


Imperial Gardens, 107 York Rd., Warminster 
(N. of County Line Rd.) 674-5757. Excellent 
Chinese fare for the discerning gourmet. Special- 
izing in Cantonese, Szechuan and Peking style 
cooking. Home cooking, no MSG. Take Out Menu 
available. 


Lavender Hall, Rt. 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. The ground is part of a parcel bought 
by Wm. Penn from the Lenni Lenapes in 1682; 
the building dates to 1707; enter on a circular 
drive to the pillard estate. The original lobby has 
two fireplaces, and the Chelsie Room a waterfall 
and garden. Dinner selection of 27 entrees. 
Cocktails in the Tavern. 


Logan Inn, host to the famous & infamous for 250 
years, is New Hope’s oldest building (1727) & 
still provides food, drink & lodging for the weary 
traveler. Enjoy a cocktail in its antique filled Tap 
Room or a luxurious repast in the glass-enclosed 
Garden Pavilion. At the Cannon, New 
Hope. Reservations 862-5134. 


O 


FEATURING 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNC TIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


U.S. ROUTE 1 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


IMPERIAL GARDENS 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 


D 


107 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER 
674-5757 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


A 
© since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 
Mon. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Closed Sundays 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Jin 


Klegant Dining in 


an old country 
selling. 
Rts. 202 & 413 Buckingham, Pa. 
RESERVATIONS 
794-7883 
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HARROW 
INNE 


DINNER SPECIALS 
NITELY 
Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 847-2464 for reservations 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langl.orne, Pa. 


Phone 949-1400 
(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 

Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2a. 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 

Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 am 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON e DINNER 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RIS 413 & 832 NEWTOWN 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 
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who saida nice dinner has to be expensive? 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 8a.m. to 11 p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. American Express, Master Charge. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities, 
with accommodations for 150. Now featuring 
daily weekend specials. Late nite snacks. VISA. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for lunch 
and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations requested. 
766-7500. 


Sign of the Sorrel Horse, Old Bethlehem Road, 
north of Lake Nockamixon. 5 miles east of 
Quakertown off Routes 313 and 563. Fine Con- 
tinental cuisine in a quiet country inn for ladies 
and gentlemen. Closed Monday. Reservations 
requested: 536-4651. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. Tony 
Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed Monday. 


another exciting restaurant at Benetz Inn 
Route 309, Quakertown (215)536-6315 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopolitan 
cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., with 
late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selection of 
appetizers and entrees, in a romantic setting. 
Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Daily Gourmet Specials. Wed. Prime 
Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Montgom- 
ery County with four fireplaces burning & hand- 
crafted bar. Serving such continental cuisine as 
Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crabmeat, 
Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Combina- 
tion, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mushrooms 
w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily special- 
ties. Early bird menu served Tues., Wed., & 
Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. Closed Sun. 
& Mon. 


Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 
invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? 
Closed Sundays. 


MAKE YOUR NEXT STOP 


ederach Station 


Dancing 
Fri. & Sat. 


Evenings 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad Car 


Offering the Finest in Food and Spirits 


Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 
Sunday 
Brunch 11:00—2:00 
Dinner 3:00—8:00 


Route 113, Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 
PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 


Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 45) 


Austin, TX . . . Good news in the 
solar-energy field. Several thousand 
farms (300 in Illinois) and an expected 
double that number in the next year use 
solar energy—almost all goes to pro- 
vide heat for animals and drying crops. 
Solaron Corp., Denver, is one firm 
which makes solar devices for farms. 
Herber Mandel, Bucks Co. Technical 
School supervisor of instruction has a 
book ‘‘The Greatest Story,” featuring 
45 linoleum engravings with poems on 
the life of Christ, Dorrance Publishing 
Company. According to the president 
of Jules Pilch Men’s Store in Hatboro, 
recent expansion of the store makes it 
possible to display over 2000 suits and 
sportcoats—all well-known names—at 
any given time. David F. Hansen, 
president of the PA Gas & Water Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, says there is 
plenty of gas— what is needed is dereg- 
ulation of price controls thereby pro- 
viding incentive to find new sources. It 
is estimated there are between 60-80 
thousand trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas underlying the Gulf Coast. Seven 
more companies have moved into the 
Ft. Washington Office Center: Auto- 
matic Data Processing, Warner Com- 
munications, Drugs & Chemical Div. of 
Richardson-Merrell, the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Hills-McCanna, Foremost 
Guaranty, Parmatech Systems and 
Provident Life Insurance Company. 


CHAMBER NOTES 
Connie Kellner, Sales Manager of 
Hill Publications, received Lower 
Bucks Chamber’s ‘‘Shot in the Arm 


Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266) . Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


La AE 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


with Enthusiasm’’ Award for recruiting 
the most members this past year. Two 
new Board Directors have been ap- 
pointed: A. Marlyn Moyer, Jr., Trevose 
Federal Savings & Loan, and David G. 
Richards, Dist. Manager of Bell of PA. 
Pennridge Chamber of Commerce’s 
‘*Mission Impossible’? Team — 11 
members and their wives — went to 
Washington, D.C. September 25 for a 
3-day session with Commerce Dept., 
SBA, House Committee on Small Busi- 
nesses and met with Congressman 
Kostmayer and Sen. Richard 
Schweiker. Their mission: to see if 
funds are available for a study to 
expand the commercial and industrial 
base of the Pennridge Area. Central 
Bucks Chamber has a newly-appointed 
Board director, J. Howard Foote, Penn 
Engineering vice president and Doyles- 
town Boro Council president. 8 


SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 
ON BUSINESS: 


‘‘Zero Base Budgeting Comes of Age” 
($19.95) by Logan M. Cheek, 
AMACOM, Div. of American 
Management Assocs., N.Y. 


“A Dynamic Business Strategy, the Art 
of Planning for Success” (Illus.) Nov. 
°77 ($10.95) McGraw. 


“‘Crash of ’79’’ (Fiction) by Paul 
Erdman ($8.95) Simon & Shuster. 
‘Challenging & Highly Profitable 
Business Careers for New College 
Graduates Eager for Success & 
Adventure’’ Nov. ’77 ($22.50) 
American Classical College Press. 


RESTAURANT 


ih siggy 821:0 to 2:30 


i H W5:00 to 8:00 

; -7 Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
aai 4" Sunday Dinners 
{SS 12:30 to 7:30 


Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


PICTURES 


LET THEM BE LIMITED EDITIONS. 
Beautiful investments by Charles 
Frace’, Guy Coheleach, Roger Tory 
Peterson, Ray Harm, John Ruthven. 


Send for our catalog of Collector Prints 
by Frame House Gallery, $2.50. 


Box 115 (215) 794-7295 
Rte. 202 and Street Rd. 
(Behind the Buttonwood Inn) 
Lahaska, PA 18931 

Open Tues.-Sun. 10:30-5:30 j 


Concrete Products 
& Building Supply Co. 


Since 1941 
| 212 S. Main St. _ |BANKAMERICARO 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-5890/348-3752/DI3-1284 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


November 1 - Dec. 13 — GROUP SESSIONS IN MALE AWARE- 
NESS sponsored by Lenape Valley Foundation will run for 
seven consecutive Tuesday evenings from 7 - 9 p.m. Limited 
to 12 participants. Registration required in advance. Fee $40 
for 7 sessions. Information & registration, call Dr. Barry G. 
Ginsberg or Ms. Margaret Rist at Lenape Valley Founda- 
tion, 345-7616. 


November 3, 4, 5 — 22nd ANNUAL NEWTOWN ANTIQUES 
SHOW & SALE, Newtown Legion Home, Linden Ave. off 
Richboro Road. Admission. For information call Bud Smith 
215:968-2149. 


November 4, 5 — ANNUAL CHRISTMAS SHOP to benefit 
Grandview Hospital, Community Room of First Savings & 
Loan Association, 600 Market Street, Perkasie, Pa. Fri. 
10 a.m. - 8 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. Information call 
215:257-2450 or 257-9638. 


November 5 — 5th ANNUAL APPLE FESTIVAL, Peddler’s 
Village, Rte. 202 & 263, Lahaska, Pa. 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Free. 
Raindate Nov. 12. 


November 5 — AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, BUCKS 
COUNTY UNIT, ANNUAL BALL, at the Fountainhead, New 
Hope, Pa. For tickets & information call 215:348-2301 or 
345-6132. 


November 6 — ANNUAL ANIMALS CHRISTMAS FAIR, 19 E. 
Ridge Pike, Conshohocken, Pa. 


November 10-13 — Ist INTERNATIONAL TOY & HOBBY 
SHOW, Philadelphia Civic Center, 34th & Civic Center 
Bldg., Thurs. & Fri. 5 p.m. - 10:30 p.m. Sat. Noon - 10:30 
p.m. Sun. Noon - 7 p.m. Public admission, adults $3.00, 
children under 12 $1.50. 


November 11 — BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY 
ANNUAL BANQUET, Warrington Country Club, Warring- 
ton, Pa. 6:30 p.m. Tickets & information call 215:598-7535. 


November 11, 12, 13 — HANDWEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State Park, Rte. 
532 & 32, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. by Handweavers of Bucks 
County, Pa. 


November 13 — ANIMALS CHRISTMAS FAIR, Little & 
Sweifford Rds., Perkiomenville, Pa. Jewelry, holiday orna- 
ments, toys, novelties, homemade items for sale. Kennels 
open for adoption of animals. Refreshments available. 
Sponsored by Montgomery County SPCA. 11 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


November 16, 17 — WOMEN IN BUSINESS SEMINAR, Valley 
Forge Holiday Inn, King of Prussia, Pa. sponsored jointly 
by the Small Business Administration, the Philadelphia 
Federal Executive Board and The Pennsylvania State 
University. Keynote speaker, Patricia M. Cloherty, Deputy 
Adm., Small Business Administration. Registration fee 
$35.00 includes luncheon the first day and admission to all 
workshops, conference materials and coffee breaks. Infor- 
mation 215:597-2766. Attendance limited to first 500 paid 
registrations received. 


November 17, 18, 19 — BUCKS COUNTY GUILD OF CRAFTS- 
MEN FALL CRAFT FAIR & SALE, Tyro Hall Grange, Rtes. 
413 & 202, Buckingham, Pa. Thurs. & Fri. 10 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Information 215:862-2374. 


November 19 — DELAWARE VALLEY PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA BALL, Kings Caterers II, Rte. 413 & New 
Falls Road, Levittown, Pa. Tickets & information 
215:493-3483. 


November 19 — 4th ANNUAL CRAFT SALE, Creative Friends 
of Upper Bucks, St. Lawrence Catholic Church, Riegelsville, 
off Rte. 611. 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
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November 19 — A WALK THROUGH JENKINTOWN, the town 
is giving itself a party sponsored by the Jenkintown Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A courtesy bus will leave from John 
Wanamaker to Fox Pavillion. Entertainment, exhibits, re- 
freshments in every store. Free admission. Information 
215:887-5122. 


November 20, 27 — OPENING OF CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, 
Shrine of Czestochowa cafeteria hall, Ferry Road, Doyles- 
town, Pa. Booths, handcrafted giftware, homemade foods. 
Information, Ms. Marion Ozimina 215:345-0600. 


November 25, 26, 27 — 7th ANNUAL BELSNICKEL FESTIVAL 
sponsored by the Boyertown Area Historical Society, 43 So. 
Chestnut St., Boyertown, Pa. Featuring a craft show and 
sale Fri. 1-9 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Light lunch provided. Free admission. Door prizes awarded. 
Art show and sale on view the following weekend. Infor- 
mation 215:323-3315. 


November 25, 26 — CLINTON & OTHER ADVENTURES, 
town-wide cultural potpourri with arts, crafts, music, danc- 
ing, plays, food & much more. Clinton, New Jersey. 


November 25, 26, 27 — NEW HOPE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ANTIQUES SHOW & SALE at New Hope-Solebury High 
School Gym, Bridge Street, New Hope. Fri. 2 - 10 p.m. 
Sat. 11 a.m. - 10 p.m. Sun. 11 a.m. - 6 p.m. Information 
215:862-2956. 


November 29 — ANNUAL CRAFT CO-OP, Solebury School, 
Phillips Mill Road. 11 a.m. - 4 p.m. For further informa- 
tion call 215:862-5261. 


ART 


November 1-11 — EARTH & FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 Mac- 
Arthur Road, Whitehall, Pa. Tim Gallucci, pottery and Debi 
Bryan, batiks & primitive weavings. 


November 1-12 — DONALD WERDEN’S WATERCOLORS & 
DRAWINGS exhibited at the Allerbescht Gallery, 680 Mill 
Street, Telford, Pa. Noon to 6 p.m. Information 215:256-8609. 


November 1-12 — TURN OF THE CENTURY PARK CAROUSEL, 
pewter sculpture by Michael A. Ricker on display at the 
Pewter Cupboard, 1776 Easton Road, Doylestown, Pa. 
during business hours. 


November 13 — “SECOND SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE at 
Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Roads, Pipersville, Pa. 
Arts, crafts and music. 2 p.m. Information 215:766-8037. 


November 1-17 — PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS BY KATHERINE 
STEELE RENNINGER, at Gallery 100, 100 Nassau St., 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


November 1-20 — 3rd ANNUAL ART BEHIND BARS, works of 
the inmates of the New Jersey Correctional Institution, 
Annandale, New Jersey. The Art Spirit, Inc., 5 Leigh Street, 
Clinton, New Jersey. 


November 1-30 — WILDLIFE by Charles Frace will be featured 
at The Ark, Rte. 202 & Street Road, Lahaska, Pa. Signed, 
limited-edition lithographs. Hours: Tues.-Sun. 10:30 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Information 215:794-7295. 


November 1-30 — THE WORK OF HENRY C. MERCER, a 
collection of memorabilia & photographs relating to the early 
20th century. New Jersey State Museum, Ist floor galleries, 
205 W. State Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 


November 12 — FIRST ANNIVERSARY PARTY & OPENING OF 
SCULPTURE SHOW, Earth & Fire Galleries, 2802 Mac- 
Arthur Rd., Whitehall, Pa. 7 - 10 p.m. Featuring Richard 
DeWalt, Stone & Wood Sculpture; Harold Monk, Metal 


Sculpture; Glenn Johnson, Woven Fiber Sculpture; Elyse 
Saperstein, Hand-built sculptural forms. Hours: Closed 
Mon.; Tues. & Wed. 1-5; Thurs. 10-9; Fri. & Sat. 10-5; 
Sun. 1-5. 


November 20-Dec. 31 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 
122 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. presents the 3rd Annual 
Holiday Show. Champagne reception Nov. 20th, 1-5 p.m. 
Featuring Dale Brownscombe, blown glass; Barbara Grenell, 
tapestry weaving; Joyce Robinson, One-of-a-Kind Evening 
Bags. Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Information 
215:885-7111. 


November 20-Dec. 31 — A CHRISTMAS ART SHOW, Allers- 
bescht Gallery, 680 Mill Road, Telford, Pa. Noon to 6 p.m. 
Information 215:256-8609. 


November 25-Dec. 31 — WILDLIFE & OTHER SENSATIONS, 
prints & paintings by Cynthia Valesio; silkscreen demon- 
strations Nov. 25 & 26; Open House with the artist Sunday, 
Dec. 11, 2-5 p.m. The Art Spirit, Inc., 5 Leigh Street, 
Clinton, N.J. 


(am Qe 
CONCERTS 


November 2 — CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES, THE MARLBORO 
TRIO, Swope Hall Auditorium, West Chester State College, 
West Chester, Pa. Tickets $3.00. 8:15 p.m. Information 
215:436-2266. 

November 5 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONY SOCIETY, INC. 
FALL CONCERT, Central Bucks East High School, Holicong, 
Pa. Arthur Fennimore, Piano Soloist. 8:30 p.m. Admission at 
the door, $3.00 adults, $2 for senior citizens, $1 for students. 


November 6 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY presents 
monthly gathering and folksing at the Wrightstown Friends’ 
Meetinghouse, Rt. 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Infor- 
mation 215:355-6933. 


November 6 — YOHEVED KAPLINSKY, PIANIST, AND 
HERBERT LIGHT, VIOLINIST, Brandywine River Museum, 
Chadds Ford, Pa. 5 p.m. Admission $5.00 for general public, 
$4 for members and $2.50 for students with I.D. Information 
215:388-7601. 


November 7 — ROBERT MERRILL, CELEBRITY CONCERT 
SERIES, Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
Information 609-445-7388. 


November 12 — PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND, Mont- 
gomery County Community College, 340 DeKalb Pike, Blue 
Bell, Pa. 8:30 p.m. General Admission $5.50. 


November 13 — MUSICAL EVENT & COLONIAL COSTUME 
LECTURE. Concert by Bucks County Community College. 
2p.m. Free. Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State 
Park, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing, Pa. Information 
215:493-4076. 


November 20 — CONCERT BY TRENTON STATE COLLEGE 
WIND ENSEMBLE, Memorial Building, Washington Cross- 
ing State Park, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. 
Free. Information 215:493-4076, 


November 20 — DREXEL’S JAZZ ENSEMBLE presents free 
Sunday concert in Mandell Theatre at 2:30 p.m., Drexel 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. Information 215:895-2706. 


November 20 — DUO LUTANISTS CATHERINE & ROBERT 
STIZICH featured at Brandywine River Museum, Chadds 
Ford, Pa. 5 p.m. Admission $5 for general public, $4 for 
members of museum, $2.50 for students with I.D. Informa- 
tion 215:388-7601. 


THEATRE 


November 1-6 — “THE OWL & THE PUSSYCAT,” Little 
Theater Production, West Chester State College, Studio 
Theater, Learning Research Center, High St. & Rosedale 
Ave., West Chester, Pa. Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m. Sun. 7 p.m. 
Tickets $2 adults, free to WCSC students, $1 for all other 
students. Information & reservations between 1 & 4 p.m. 
daily, 215:436-2533. 


November 1-12 — “WAIT UNTIL DARK,” Cheltenham Play- 
house, 439 Ashbourne Road, Cheltenham, Pa. Curtain 
8:30 p.m. Admission $4, Students & senior citizens $3.00. 
Information 215:ES9-4027. 


November 3, 4, 5 — “JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR,” Bucks 
County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Tickets & information 
215:862-2041. 


November 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 19 — “THE GOOD 
DOCTOR,” Playcrafters Theater in the Square, Store Road 
& Rte. 73, Skippack, Pa. Admission $2.50 weeknights, $3 
Sat. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Information 215-584-4005. 


November 3-20 — “THE UTTER GLORY OF MORRISSEY 
HALL,” McCarter Theatre, Princeton, New Jersey. Tickets 
& information 609:921-8370. 


November 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19 — “FRANKENSTEIN,” presented 
by The Dutch Country Players, Rte. 563, 1 mile east of Rte. “Bucks NO 
63, near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets $2.50 Gounty 
Fri.; $3.00 Sat. Information 215:679-6581. 


November 5, 12, 19 — “VAUDEVILLE . . . THE LAST GREAT 
AMERICAN SHOW,” entertaining variety acts tied into a 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


ST 
FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 
MAIN OFFICE 
118 Milj Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


story form. Towne Playhouse, 5265 Ridge Ave., Roxborough, > 

Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Ticket information 215:427-9106. NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
November 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 20 — “WEST SIDE STORY,” BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA... 

Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Tickets & informa- 

——— eee WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 
November 11-26 — “LILIOM,” Hedgerow Theatre, Rose Valley 

Road, Moylan, Pa. Fri. & Sat. nights only, 8:30 p.m. Admis- PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 

aioe gaa et antat cian SE teen. alaala economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 
November 12 — “GOD'S FAVORITE,” Studio Y Players, Com- Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 

munity Theater of Northeast Branch JYC, Red Lion Road & the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


Jamison St., Philadelphia, Pa. For ticket information & designate. 
curtain times, phone 215:698-7300, ext. 83. 


November 17-19 — “THE PHILADELPHIA STORY,” Drexel 
Players production in Mandell Theater, Drexel University, 
33rd & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Curtain 7:30 p.m. 
Thurs.; 8 p.m. Fri. & Sat. General Admission, $3; Students 


Subseription®? 


November 17, 18, 19 — “ONCE UPON A MATTRESS,” Musical F a E w ae ae ae a a a my 
Theatre Go. of West Chester State College, Philips Memorial w = A OE a OS a a es a - w 


Auditorium, High St. & College Ave., West Chester, Pa. 


POA citizens $1, all others $3. Information BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
LECTURES Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 
AND FIELD TRIPS ES Emy 
November 3 — “HISTORY OF BUCKS COUNTY ARCHITEC- O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 Ó New Subscription (Introductory offer not applicable) 
TURE,” final lecture of 6-week series presented by Bucks O 12 mos. at $7.50 Banewal Canada: Add $1.00 
County Conservancy. Lecturer, Margaret Bye Richie. Red = 24 mos. at $14.00 Gift Subscription Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
Hill Church in Ottsville, Pa. Information 215:345-7020. O 36 mos. at $21.00 All Others: Add $2.00 


November 10 — PAINTER, RACKSTRAW DOWNES lectures at 
Tyler School of Art of Temple University, Beech & Penrose 


Aves., Elkins Park, Pa. 3:30 p.m. Information 215:224-7575. Name 
November 12 — FIELD TRIP TO WILDLIFE REFUGE, Brigan- Address 
tine, New Jersey. Sponsored by the Silver Lake Nature 
Center, 1006 Bath Road, Bristol, Pa. Information City 
215:785-1177. 
November 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7 — ADULT NATURE COURSE Send as Gift to: 


SPONSORED by Friends of Silver Lake Nature Center. 
10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Charge. Last day to register, Nov. 9. 
Information 215:785-1177. 


November 19 — FIELD TRIP TO WILLIAM PENN MUSEUM, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Reservations & information, call Bucks 
County Audubon Society 215:598-7535. 


November 27 — “CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS FROM AROUND 
THE WORLD,” lecture at Silver Lake Nature Center, 1006 
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Bath Road, Bristol, Pa. 2-3 p.m. Free. Information 
215:785-1177. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


November 19 — KEITH BERGER, NEW YORK STREET MIME 
will give one performance for McCarter Theatre’s “‘Specially 
for Kids’’ series at the theater in Princeton, N.J. 2 p.m. 
Mr. Berger made headlines last January at the Inaugural 
festivities at the Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C. when, 
acting as host as well as performer, he silently introduced 
sixteen other artists. 


FILMS 


November 4, 5, 11, 12 — THE BENSON & HEDGES 100, continu- 
ation of Greatest Movie Classics at Philadelphia’s Walnut 
Mall Cinema. Admission price is 100 cents. Programs begin 
at midnight and include newsreels and cartoons from the era 
of each picture. ‘‘The Public Enemy,” starring James 


FINE FURNITURE 
PRICE 
SER VICE 


VISIT 


TOWERS 
FURNITURE 


Located in the 
HOLLAND VILLAGE CENTER 


322-4020 


6:00-9:45 © 


MID-DAY 


Tom Calvin 
Music 


10:00-11:00 
12:30-2:30 


AFTERNOONS 


Rick Allen 
Sinatra & 
Friends 
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Cagney & Jean Harlow; “Stagecoach,” starring John Wayne 
& Claire Trevor. 


November 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — WEEKEND FILMS, The 
Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. ‘Age of Time;” “‘Seed and Sinew;”” 
““Symbiosis;’’ ‘Cowboys and Engines” and ‘‘Fresh Colors.” 
Film titles subject to change. Free with museum admission. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN NOVEMBER 1 thru 30 


UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public on 
weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 without, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 without, 


1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215:MO7-0290. Chil- 


dren under 12 not admitted. Closed legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 
for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 


Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 


Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. Open 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 


public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th Floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Captured 
enemy aircraft from World War II, including two Japanese 
planes that are the only ones in existence today. Outside 
exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1/4 mile past 
main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art collec- 
tion and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 10 to 5 
p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATIONS, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and News- 
carriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 52-acre 
Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totalitarian 
Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at Prayer 
Statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
Sunday Noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 to 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington, Pa. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early 
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history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru 
Sunday, 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless 
it’s a holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment. Last tour 
4p.m. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster Ave. 
west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual journey of 
life, showing span of human life from ovum to old age. 
Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and drugs. 
Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m. to 4p.m. 
Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, Pa. 
This unique structure, built by the late Dr. Henry Chapman 
Mercer entirely of cement, houses a vast collection of 
artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open Mon. thru Sun. 
10a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on the 
floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout the 
world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry 
Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. thru 
Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For information 
call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck's estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, antique 
motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and typewriters. 
Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, Children 
under 12, 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles west 
of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 3'/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. at 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West Church 
St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellersville. Call 
215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to5 p.m. Sunday 1 to5p.m. Admission. W 
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yield to 5.47% annually. 
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Whether You Are 
Steppin’ “In” “Out” or “Up” 

Step with Modern. 

COME VISIT 
OUR NEW DISPLAY— 


OLD RTE. 611 
OTTSVILLE 


CONFUSED? 


WALLER LEASING 
HAS ALL THE ANSWERS! 


T8CAMARO SPORT CPE. 
$109 mo. 


'78 COUGAR XR-7 


$13 5mo. 


‘78 LINCOLN 4DR. SDN. 


$225 mo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 27) 


make it an invaluable reference source 
to every practitioner of an art form that 
has seen a strong resurgence of popu- 
larity in recent years. 

The publishing company also prints a 
number of excellent books on graphics 
from which artists, craftsmen and do- 
it-yourselfers are permitted to copy 
designs (up to ten for any one project) 
without special permission from the 
publisher. Two new additions to their 
list in this category are Peasant Designs 
for Artists and Craftsmen, containing 
life-size stencil drawings applicable to 
any type of handwork, and American 
Carriages, Sleighs, Sulkies and Carts, 
containing 168 illustrative plates from 
Victorian sources, chosen by the editor, 
who is the associate curator of the 
Division of Transportation, The Smith- 
sonian Institution. For transportation 
buffs, as well as artists, model makers, 
restorers and craftsmen of all types, 
this book will be highly useful, since the 
editor’s foreword gives historical back- 
ground, and the illustrations’ captions 
frequently include notes on finish and 
trimmings, along with a few basic 
dimensions to denote scale. There is 
also a section showing detailed trim- 
ming patterns for several types of 
vehicles that were very popular in 
America during the era of horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

For those interested in receiving the 
company’s complete booklist, write to 
Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10014. E 

— Gerry Wallerstein 


THE FAMILY HORSE 

Its Stabling, Care and Feeding 
by George A. Martin 

1977 Reprint Edition 

North River Press, Inc. 

New York 

1895 Original Edition 

New York 152pgs. $12.50 


The horse is the ‘‘willing, affection- 
ate servant of man, bearing his burdens 
and ministering to his pleasure. Yet no 
other domestic animal is subject to so 
great and varied an amount of suffer- 
ing and disability.” The role of the 


horse has changed since George A. 
Martin wrote this in his preface to The 
Family Horse in 1895. The horse is 
probably receiving better care now as a 
pleasure horse than he did as a work 
horse, but there is much valuable infor- 
mation in this book for the modern 
horseman and a great deal of historic 
data for those interested in the past. 

Now that the faithful servant of man 
no longer pulls the family buggy or the 
farmer’s plow, the chapter on Harness 
and Vehicles discussing the Breast 
Collar—Care of Harness—Road 
Wagons and Road Carts —is one to read 
for its historic interest. The chapter on 
Driving For. Business or Pleasure— 
Balking — Shying — Catching the Lines 
—has more than a flavor of the past, for 
much of its advice can be applied to 
managing a horse in any situation. For 
instance: “‘If treated, as every horse 
should be, with perfect kindness and 
patience yet with inflexible firmness to 
insure obedience, such a horse will 
soon learn to understand the wishes of 
its driver by the very tone of his voice, 
or the touch of his hand upon the 
reins.” 

In speaking of saddle horses he tells 
us that ‘‘no saddle horse is worth 
having unless he be a good and fast 
walker. A slow-walking horse is a vexa- 
tion to the spirit, and a horse whose 
walk is so slow that in order to keep up 
with his fellows he must resort to the 

jog trot, is a quadruped whose proper 
vocation is with the plow.’’ The langu- 
age is more picturesque than our 
modern treatises on horse care and the 
wealth of detail gives the novice horse- 
man a clear picture of what to do for 
every problem. 

The chapter on stables and barns 
gives excellent information on these 
buildings and several ground plans and 
perspective views. A sign of the times 
is the 1895 estimate for the cost of a 
good, substantial barn, which could be 
built then for about $500 and one with a 
cupola for about $900! 

The Family Horse is a charming book 
—full of information for the horse- 
keepers of today. History buffs will find 
the detailed text and original engrav- 
ings an accurate reflection of the era of 
the family horse. E 

— Phoebe Taylor 


THE CAVE 

(Continued from page 35) 

the horses. Furious, they questioned 
them on everything they knew and as 
each new neighbor arrived, their angry 
voices grew louder. 

“We’ll charge them,” said Jacob, 
‘“‘there’s enough of us now to beat 
them. We’ll ride to Jonas’ . . . they’ve 
probably got my other horse by now 
and Moses’ too . . . we’ll shoot every 
last one of them!”’ 

Momma walked into their midst. 
“Stop,” she said, ‘‘there will be no talk 
of killing.” 

‘“‘They’re horse thieves and we’re 
gettin’ our animals back any way we 
can,” said Jacob. 

“I shall go to see Jonas in a peaceful 
manner,” said Momma, ‘“‘and if I find 
the horses there, I shall bring them 


back.” 
“It’s no job for awoman”’ said Jacob, 


‘don’t try to stop us.” But Momma 
stood squarely in front of them with 
such a fierce look in her eyes that they 
were silenced. 

“I hope that thee and the neighbors 
will stay and tend the fire,” said 
Momma, ‘‘so it won’t catch the rest of 
the field if a breeze comes up. Lige, will 
thee harness Whitey to the wagon, 
please?” 

There was a muttering of protest, but 
no one stopped Momma as she drove 
off down the lane with Whitey. ‘‘Come, 
we must hurry, she said and he 
trotted smartly down the road, past the 
darkened farms and the black woods 
and lake. As they descended the steep 
hill leading to the mill a last gleam of 
red showed in the sky, lighting just the 
edge of the ripples in the dark, silent 
river and glinting faintly on the tall 
buildings. Out of the shadows a horse 
and rider appeared. ‘‘Get out,” yelled 
the man and he jumped to the ground 
grabbing Whitey’s bridle. ‘‘Get down, 
he repeated harshly, ‘‘I’m takin’ this 
here nag o’ yourn.”’ 

‘I’m going to get out,’” Momma said 
politely, ‘‘and I would like thee to hold 
my reins for me while I walk over and 
talk to friend Jonas.’’ She stepped 
down confidently and handed him the 
reins. ‘‘Now please let me pass.’’ The 
man stood uncertainly, astonishment 


(Continued on next page) 
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making him fumble and causing 
Whitey to bob his head up and down. 
He mumbled to himself, but backed 
away and Momma walked with quiet 
dignity toward the stable where Jonas’ 
great bulk had emerged from the door- 
way. He was leading two horses, but 
quickly tied them up and strode over to 
Momma, thrusting his scowling face 
close to hers. 

“Its Ma’am Wollaston, I see,” he 
said. ‘‘What ye be doing coming 
around this time a’ night.” 

“Friend Jonas,” Momma said, “‘I 
have come to ask thy help in finding my 
neighbor’s horses. I see thee has two 
here that thee must have been caring 
for.’’ Jonas started to growl, but 
Momma continued, ‘‘I know thee must 
have been treating them well as thou 
hast done in the past.’’ 

There came a rattling of wagon 
wheels as Jonas’ companion led Whitey 
up to them. ‘‘Get rid o’ her Jonas,” he 
said, ‘‘She’s one o’ them Quakers, I 
heerd the thee’s and thou’s.”’ 

Jonas muttered to himself. ‘‘There’s 
others know about this if she does — 
best return the beasts.’’ To his com- 
panion he ordered, ‘‘Tie these two nags 
to tha back o’ the wagon — now hurry 
yerself.’’ The man started to protest 
but Jonas shook his fist at him with 
such vehemence that he hastened to tie 
up the two horses. 

Just as Momma climbed into the 
wagon a group of soldiers in Rebel uni- 
forms clattered up to the smithy. 
‘‘Traitor!’’ they shouted pointing their 


guns at Jonas, ‘‘Where are the horses 
ye’re selling to the Tories?” 

Jonas waved his arms to show them 
none were here. 

‘‘What be these nags ye got tied to 
the wagon? If they be stolen ye’ll hang 
fer this. What say ye about these 
horses, ma’am,” and they turned to 
Momma. 

‘‘These horses belong to my neigh- 
bors, and friend Jonas was caring for 
them,’’ said Momma. The soldiers 
looked suspiciously at Jonas, then one 
got off his horse and searched the 
stables. 

““No horses here,” he reported. He 
walked up to Jonas, ‘‘Lucky fer you we 
didn’t catch ye with them horses.’’ He 
spoke to Momma again, ‘‘We’ll escort 
ye back home, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘Thank thee,” she replied, ‘‘but I 
will go back alone, as I came.’’ The 
little group of rebel soldiers with their 
tattered uniforms flapping in the night 
breeze, trotted along beside Whitey 
and Momma until they turned on to the 
Mill Road toward home, then shouted, 
‘‘God speed, ma’am’’ and galloped off 
into the night. 

A group of neighbors on horseback 
came to meet Momma. Jacob peered at 
her anxiously, ‘‘Ye all right, ma’am?”’ 
he asked, ‘‘I see Jonas let ye have the 
horses back.” 

‘Yes, thank thee,’ answered 
Momma. Whitey took her up to the 
house as Sarah and Lige came running. 

‘‘Momma, soldiers came by after 
thee left to warn us of the horse 
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thieves.” 

‘‘And there was a bear!”’ said Sarah. 

‘‘Aye, there was a bear,” said Jacob, 
‘‘one of the thievin’ gang of Tories seen 
a bear near tha mountain . . . got so 
skeered he run off not lookin’ . . . right 
into the arms o’ a party of General 
Washington’s soldiers. Captain found 
out what was up . . . he took some men 
back and got that bear and then sent out 
a warnin’ about the rest o’ the gang o’ 
horse thieves. When he come and told 
us we said Sarah and Lige here already 
warned us in time to save our animals. I 
said ye had gone to Jonas’ after tha 
other two, so he set off fer tha smithy. ”’ 

‘Yes, said Momma, ‘‘but Jonas 
had kindly handed over the horses 
before he came.” 

The neighbors were crowding around 
them now. ‘‘We’re grateful, ma’am, to 
you and the young ones,” they said. 
Momma shook their hands and then 
they jumped on their horses, bidding 
farewell. Lige and Sarah watched them 
disappear into the darkness, the sound 
of their hoofbeats fading into the 
distance. Stars were out and the moun- 
tain ridge looked very black against the 
sky. They thought about their cave, 
unseen by anything but the little ani- 
mals moving around in the night. 

‘Does thee think anyone knows 
about the cave?’’ asked Sarah, as she 
followed Lige and Whitey into the barn. 

“‘No one knows,”’ said Lige, ‘‘It’s our 
secret. The cave saved the horses, 
maybe it will save our whole family 
sometime.” Li 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
- Prime Commercial Property including a fine, successful res- 
taurant with brand-new kitchen. Small charming Hotel. Three 
shops for additional income, with room for expansion. 
Adequate parking. Owner wishes to retire. Complete finan- 
cial records available. 


LOUIS 
FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


140 E. Butler Ave. OPEN 
(Rte. 202) = ; 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Chalfont, Pa. 8:30-8:00 
Phone 822-1901 All Other Days 


BUCKS COUNTY RANCHER This Hilltown Township home has a full 
basement, a family room w/fireplace, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths and 2-car 
garage--all on 1.8 beautifully wooded acres. Includes 2-stall stable. 
$61,500 Call for an appointment soon—Carol Heppe 822-1901 


YOUR COUNTRY ACRE 


An Immaculate, maintenance free rancher with 3 bedrooms, 1% baths, 
huge basement and many extras. Custom built for present owner on a 
beautifully landscaped rural 1.29 acre lot. Just minutes from Doyles- 
town. Asking $59,500. 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 18901 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 


Eves. & Sun. 348-8098 or 598-7488 


HOLLAND 
Secluded Beauty is yours in this 5-bedroom, 3%-bath home. Located 
in the Hillcrestshire area. Two fireplaces add additional warmth. A full 
daylight basm’t & many other features at only $85,900. (Eighty-Five 
Thousand, Nine Hundred) 


Olde Towfie Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,“ REALTOR 


322-2020------183 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
322-SOLD 910 Second St. Pike, Richboro, Pa. 


CIRCA 1785 

Lovely pointed stone Colonial in the Village of Buckingham. Many 
charming features: random-width floors, original woodwork, wide 
window sills. On first floor: living room - dining room (18 x 28) with 
fireplace, modern kitchen, laundry and powder room, and covered 
flagstone dining porch. Second floor has master bedroom, den, and 
modern bath with 1 large bedroom, 2 storage rooms above. Also 2-car 
garage. Everything in immaculate condition at $79,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 


A LITTLE CHARMER. 
Old Bucks County stone house on secluded landscaped acre, converted 
to 2 apts. but done in such a manner that it can be restored to one- 
family use with no added expense! Solebury Twp. $75,900. 
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39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 


WOODHILL FARMS, NEWTOWN, PA. 

Seeing is believing the value, spaciousness and quality of this 4,500 sq. 
ft., 4-year-old Colonial home situated on almost 7 acres in Upper 
Makefield; Council Rock Schools. The formal entry foyer with its 
gracious circular stairway leads to both a chair-railed living room and 
music room or den. The large dining room overlooks the parklike rear 
acreage, as does the enormous all-cherry-cabinet kitchen with picture- 
windowed eating area. The warm, inviting family room is richly paneled 
and has a brick fireplace wall. The 14’ x 17’ screened porch has that 
same spectacular vista. The balustraded circular second-floor hall divides 
the three large children’s bedrooms and hall bath from the privately- 
located master suite. Family fun or parties can be enjoyed in the 
30’ x 21’ daylight game room with second brick fireplace, wet bar and 
sliding doors to the magnificent grounds. Extras include wall-to-wall 
carpeting, drapes, washer, dryer, 2-zone hot water baseboard heat and 
central air. Priced at $139,000. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


(215) 493-4007 
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ANOTHER MANOR LISTING 


LOWER MAKEFIELD 
A lovely ranch home - in absolutely perfect condition! Move right into 
this 3-bedroom, 1%-bath home. Living room with fireplace, dining room, 
eat-in kitchen. There’s a back porch - screened-in with flagstone floor, 
private yard, garage, full basement and lots of storage in the attic. Ina 
most desirable neighborhood. $65,900. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 
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COME TO THE COUNTRY. You'll love the setting, and you'll love 
these charming homes in PINE MILL ESTATES. Custom-designed 
Williamsburg Colonials. Six different models to choose from. Starting 
at $81,900.00. Make the first step to better living, call PARKE WETH- 
ERILL ASSOCIATES, INC., Doylestown, Pa., 348-3508 - anytime. 


parke ! West State & Court Streets 
wetherill i Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 
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SYLVAN SETTING 
Imagine picnicking by the side of your own pond, secluded by 40 acres 
of beautiful Bucks County countryside. Add to that a plastered stone 
farm house with large barn and numerous outbuildings all in excellent 
condition. Asa bonus, this property enjoys great investment possibilities 
-for your future. Shown by appointment only, $155,000.00 


e è? ROBERTA-BLACK reat Estate 
6.8 Milford Square, Pa. 18935 - - - &*536*9380 
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RESTORED 

FARMHOUSE 

CIRCA 1776 - Restored and preserved plastered stone farmhouse ona 
lushly landscaped lot in Council Rock School District. 3 bedrooms, 
expandable attic, in-ground pool and all new systems. The detached 2 
car garage also has a two story in-law apartment. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


@—enr | Eichler & Moffly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


NEW BRITAIN TOWNSHIP 

“Once a Bride’s New Home” $57,000.00 
1777 and 1830 - two dates attached to stone-filled frame house that 
offers three bedrooms and bath on second floor, and two finished rooms 
on third floor for bedrooms or playroom-storage. Pleasant living room 
and family room-den, plus dining room with fireplace, small kitchen, 
attached storage room. In-ground pool and two-story, two-car, 24’ x 30’ 
garage. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 
REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


Late 


This charming home on a country lane is one of Bucks County’s 
prettiest 2-century-old stone colonials. The interior boasts four fire- 
places, four bedrooms, two and one-half baths, living room, dining 
room, kitchen and den. There’s a giant bank barn with a carriage house 
to complement its well-kept beauty, on 10 wooded acres. $190,000.00 


New Hope Realty 1-215-862-2058 
Rte. 202 County Row 1-215-493-3669 
1-215-493-3852 
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iS in your 
account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center*, Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center*; Dublin: 145 Main Street*; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

*Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Whole 
New Store! 


Our major expansion and renovation now makes us one of the 
most complete men’s stores in the Delaware Valley. 


Our racks are jammed with over 2,000 suits, topcoats and 
sportcoats on display for Fall/Winter 1977. 


You'll see labels like Hart Schaffner & Marx, Christian Dior, 
Austin Reed, Eagle, Cerruti and more familiar names many men 
think they must go to Philadelphia to get. 


They're right here in Hatboro at the all new Jules Pilch 
Men's Store. 


COLLECTOR’S CHOICE: 
COTSWOLD PLAID 


Style and craftsmanship make a 
pewter mug, a British Leyland TR7 
or an Austin Reed of Regent Street 
suit an enjoyable possession. The 
suit here is a vested plaid in 
Grouse Tan mingled with Channel 
Blue. Pure Wool. A showpiece 
from Britain’s great name in 
men’s wear. Tailored in the U.S.A. 


$200.00 


AUSTIN REED% => 


y, 
OF REGENT STREET o 9 PA EN 


The Better Men’s Store 


19-25 S. YORK RD., HATBORO, PA. 675-1103 
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e CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS œ; 

o WASHINGTON’S STRATEGY ~ N 

e 12 DAYS OF GIFTS: TOO MUCH? ==, 
@ BUYING/COLLECTING PRINTS ass 
e MUSIC MAN 

@ PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH STORY 
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US RUMPELSTIETSKIN 
aa TOY SHOP 


INVITES YOU TO COME SEE 

OUR LARGE SELECTION 
OF UNIQUE GIFTS 

FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Wooden Toys 


Porcelain Dolls 


Silver Miniatures 


Steiff Stuffed Animals 
1’ to 7’ 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
COUNTRY SETTING 
OF BUCKS COUNTY & 


Rt. 202 Lahaska, Pa. (215) 794-5545 
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The stocking hanger’s fireplace 


While you are sitting around waiting for St. Nick, or just 
enjoying a quiet evening at home, most of the heat from 
the fire and a good bit from the room is flying up the flue. 
This makes it hard on St. Nick and your fuel bills too. 


The first step in getting ready for the Big Visit is to put 
glass doors on the fireplace. They'll transmit radiant 
heat in to the room while preventing warm room air 
from going up the chimney. The second is to circulate 
air all around the firebox for a steady flow of warm air 
into your room. 


The Fuego fireplace does both. As a result it is an 
efficient wood heater that will provide all the warmth 
that’s needed in most rooms. There's another plus in this 
well-wrapped package too. The Fuego consumes less 
wood, while the doors keep the room safe from sparks 
and smoke. Stockings can be hung all around without 


becoming scorched, so you can really relax and enjoy 
the Season’s cheer. (And your fuel savings can be put 
into the stockings too.) 


The Fuego comes in three models. It can be inserted in 
to most fireplaces, built in to your home or stand free 
wherever you want it. And the nice thing is that the 
House of Fireplaces can do the installation for you. 
They also have the largest selection of efficient stoves 
and fireplaces in the area. 


May your stocking be full this Holiday season. 


rais of > diaa 
ati IREPLACES 
Rte. 309, just North of 202, Montgomeryville 
MacArthur Road and Schadt Ave., Whitehall 
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VOLUME XIX 


ON THE COVER: 

The holiday season in 
Bucks County, through 
the eyes of talented 
illustrator Richard Brown. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations. Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DOMESTIC: 

12 issues $ 7.50 

24 issues 14.00 

36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: 

Canada — Add $1.00 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 
All Other — Add $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Notification must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous 
delivery of magazine. Please include old 
address as well as new address. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

PANORAMA is distributed in Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties, Philadelphia and 
its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. 
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“We feel secure knowing that Girard 
is taking care of our estate planning” 


“Whenever Jim and I discuss our family goals and objectives with our 
Girard Estate Planner we come away thankful that Girard was our choice. 
They’re just about the best in the business when it comes to sparing you the 
bother and worries of money management and investment —and showing 
you how to reduce tax shrinkage of your assets. Tax laws and regulations do 
change, and we can’t tell you how often Girard has alerted us to such changes 
and pointed out opportunities for considerable tax savings” 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving your 
assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, investment 
and tax experts who, with the help of your attorney and other 
advisors, will plan your estate. For an appointment call 
the Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, PA 19101 
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Out By Gerry Wallerstein 


A TRIBUTE TO 
‘THE HAPPY WARRIOR” 


Musing on the outpouring of affec- 
tion from all segments of our society for 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, in the 
wake of his doctors’ verdict that his 
days are numbered, several currents in 
the groundswell are apparent. 

First, it is a well-deserved tribute to 
the man’s essential goodness, sunny 
and undaunted idealism, belief in his 
country, and lack of venom, despite so 
many rebuffs from the people he has 
served tirelessly and well. The many 
areas of American life which have 
benefitted from his leadership and 
impact, both in his home state and in 
the nation’s capital, make it hard to 
imagine the last quarter century 
without him. 

Second, there remains a lingering 
sense of guilt in the American people 
for having denied him the Presidency — 
a post he had certainly earned — especi- 
ally in view of some who were elected to 
that post. 


qt’ PARTY PICKENS 


Discount BULK Paper Products 


The first loss in 1960 came on the 
horns of a triple dilemma: how could 
Humphrey possibly beat off a candi- 
date like John Kennedy, who had 
unlimited financial resources, a shrewd 
campaign issue as a Catholic in the 
WASP state of West Virginia, and 
handsome good looks besides? Though 
Humphrey campaigned his heart out, 
his modest finances doomed him to 
defeat almost before he got started. 

Despite what must have been a bitter 
disappointment, Humphrey never 
turned on his opponent or his fellow 
Americans—a lesson in grace that his 
fellow politicians could learn from him. 

As Lyndon Johnson’s choice for Vice 
President in 1964 after Kennedy’s 
death, Humphrey was once again in the 
limelight, but his view that a Vice 
President should not undercut his 
President kept him from speaking out 
against the Vietnam war—indeed, one 
wonders how much Johnson kept him 
informed on the realities of that war. It 
was that loyalty to his President which 
caused Humphrey’s eventual rejection 
by young voters in the 1972 primaries in 
favor of George McGovern—whose 
candidacy turned out to be a monu- 
mental disaster. 

In 1976, a serious illness already 
behind him, Humphrey clearly still 


Tj 


Large Rolls of Table Covers 
Shower & Wedding Supplies è Lace Shower Parasols 
Christmas Cake Pans and Cookie Cutters 
Wilton Cake Supplies e Wedding Invitations 
CATHERINE CARBER CANDY 


134 Chapman Lane Center 


Doylestown, Pa. 345-1864 


Holiday Hours! 


And in the Montgomery Mall 
Montgomeryville, Pa. 362-2446 
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yearned to be President, but not at the 
expense of his party. He waited in vain 
for the party’s call to service, and the 
irony of young voters belatedly endeav- 
oring to get him to run must have tried 
his political soul, though he never let 
on. 

And last but not least, Hubert H. 
Humphrey’s natural ebullience, talka- 
tiveness and somewhat Babbitt-like TV 
image most surely hurt his chances 
with a citizenry taught by that medium 
to require a theatrically attractive per- 
sona for the Presidency. Humphrey’s 
bouncy personality, perennial opti- 
mism and rapid, high-pitched voice 
blinded American voters to the fact that 
greatness can take many guises, and all 
too often superb TV charm masks 
superficiality, lack of accomplishment, 
and even deceit. 

It is sad that an American political 
figure of Humphrey’s stature should 
receive his due only after receiving his 
death sentence. While one must be 
grateful that the nation at last recog- 
nizes his worth as a keeper of the flame 
of liberty and the American dream for 
the man in the street, one is reminded 
of the bitter comment of the poet 
Robert Burns’ mother on the occasion 
of the dedication of a monument to her 
dead son: ‘‘Aye, Robbie, ye asked them 
for bread and they gi’ ye stone!” 

Hubert H. Humphrey will join a 
distinguished coterie of American 
leaders who labored diligently, honor- 
ably and long for their countrymen, but 
were never accorded the singular 
American political honor of the Presi- 
dency—and that coterie includes the 
likes of Daniel Webster, Robert Taft 
and Adlai Stevenson. 

It has been an honor and privilege to 
know you, Hubert H. Humphrey, and 
American voters everywhere should 


pray you are not the last of your breed. 
a 


RICHARD BROWN is a freelance 


illustrator whose work has appeared in 
numerous children’s books, maga- 
zines, on ‘‘Seasame Street,” and he 
includes among his clients Smith, Kline 
& French and The Franklin Institute, as 
well as many Philadelphia advertising 
agencies. A graduate of Philadelphia 
College of Art, he lives in Furlong. 

SUNNY DULL has been a recep- 
tionist, telephone operator (in Spring- 
town, Pa.), cartographic draftsman, 
and had her own radio show. A lyricist, 
she has had several of her Country and 
Western tunes recorded, and won a 
Citation of Achievement award in 1959 
from Broadcast Music, Inc. Married to 
a Bucks County man of Pennsylvania 
Dutch background, they lived for two 
years in ‘‘a house on the hill above 
Springtown’’ before moving to Indiana 
in 1948. She writes, ‘‘We have two 
grown children, a sleepy poodle, and a 
special place in our hearts for Bucks 
County. Ach vell! Maybe someday, 
back ve vill gol” 

ANTHONY FRIZANO is a graduate 
of the Hussian School of Art, and has 
had his work win first and third prizes 
in the North Wildwood Beachdrive Art 
Exhibition. Previously employed as an 
artist by the Playtex Corporation and 
Mac S. Fisher, A.W.S., he is currently 
a freelance commercial artist and lives 
in Glendora, N.J. 

ARTHUR F. NEVIN was educated at 
the University of Maryland and 
U.C.L.A. Since 1968 he and his wife 
have owned The Nevin Gallery in 
Quakertown, and in January of this 
year they opened a second gallery in 
The Shops at Benetz Inn. Mr. Nevin 
and his daughter, Mrs. Reita Ritchie, 
have a workshop where they print 
etchings and engravings for various 
artists, many from the Delaware 
Valley. They also serve as agents for a 
small group of local artists and 
printmakers. a 


00000H! 


The very latest evening and party 
fashions—long gowns including the 
classic chiffons, new backless and 
strapless styles, at-home separates, 
cocktail pants and the ingenious 
one-size-fits-all Kabuki satin top. . . 
AND spectacular accessories— 
shawls, mohair evening coats, 
feather boas, stoles, scarves, glitter 
evening bags, pearl ropes, accent 
flowers and after-five jewelry. All 


Grolman 


the area's largest selection of 
beautiful fashions for after-five 


NEW HOPE, Pa. (215) 862-2344 
1 mile west on 10 to 5:30, Mon.-Sat. 
Route 202 Free parking 


“Funny, I always thought 
this store was expensive”. 


CARPET SALON 


537 Easton Road, Horsham, Penna. 19044 674-3111 
Horsham Plaza, South of Naval Air Station 
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Wishing you 

a Joyful Holiday 
Season 

and a 

Bright New Year! 


ds PANORAMA, 


not be guaranteed before a certain day. This is 
important when ordering for holiday or special 
occasion gifts. 

e To save some time, check to see if the com- 
pany has a toll-free order number through which 
you can order the item and have it charged to a 
credit card number or have it sent C.O.D. 

e If you don’t want substitutions, indicate that 
fact on your order. 

© Check on the company’s policy on returns. If 
not stated, ask for it before ordering. 

e Never send cash through the mail. Pay by 
check or money order and be sure to include any 
shipping, handling charges or tax. Consider 
these charges when comparing prices. 

© Be sure to clearly indicate name and address 
on the order and if a gift item is to be sent directly, 
indicate where it is to be sent. 

e Keep a record of your order: name and 
address of company, date you placed order, and 
number of the money order or bank check. 

© Check your order promptly when it arrives to 
make sure it is correct and not damaged. Notify 
the company immediately if there is a problem. 

e If you should run across a mail-order com- 
pany that you think is using deceptive advertis- 
ing, report it to: Chief Postal Inspector, Postal 
Service, Washington, D.C. 20260. 

Then sit back in your arm chair, put your feet 
up and sip your eggnog! Now, isn’t holiday 
shopping fun? E 


SHOPPING HINTS 


Many holiday shoppers prefer ‘‘arm chair 
shopping” because it offers convenience and 
sometimes a greater choice of items from which 
to choose. However, if the items don’t arrive in 
time or aren’t what you were expecting, mail- 
order shopping can be more of a hassle than 
fighting the holiday crowds at the stores. 

Following are some guidelines to help make 
your mail-order shopping successful instead of 
stressful. 

e Read catalogs carefully. Compare prices in 
several catalogs and compare catalog prices with 
store prices. If item is sold by weight, such as 
food, check cost per pound or ounce. 

e Find out if the merchandise is offered on a 
satisfaction guaranteed or money-back basis 
before you order. 

e Watch out for exaggerated claims. Examine 
the catalog description carefully, rather than 
relying on the picture or drawing that may accom- 
pany the ad. Note the description, size, weight, 
color, contents and include this information on 
your order. 

e Place your order at least 4 weeks before you 
want the merchandise — mail orders do take time. 
Check for a cut-off date after which delivery will 
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Panorama’s Pantry— 


ENERGY SAVINGS 
SUGGESTION 


Inflationary prices for all types of home heating 
energy now appear to be a way of life and have 
substantially raised home heating cost for the 
home owner. 

One way to increase energy savings for the 
home, and often overlooked, may be through 
proper landscaping of the home site. John M. 
Pope, County Agent, points out that trees and 
shrubs are not only attractive around the home, 
but also can help to reduce heating requirements. 

The cold north winds that liberate large 
amounts of heat from your home can be reduced 
by planting evergreen wind breaks. A wind break 
of evergreen trees planted on the north or west 
side of a home located on an open exposed site 
can reduce heat loss by 8 to 13 percent. A wind 
break has an effective distance of eight times its 
height. A dense planting of spruce or other ever- 
green trees 10 feet tall will check the wind 80 feet 
to the lee or house side of the wind break. 

Before planting a wind break, a homeowner 
should take into consideration the prevailing 
direction of the winter winds and the orientation 
of North in relation to his property. The prevail- 
ing direction of winter winds is usually out of the 
Northwest in Bucks County. The wind break 
should be placed perpendicular to the prevailing 
wind for the most effective use as an energy 
saver. Also, a soil test should be taken to insure 
that the area is at the optimum nutritional value 
for establishment and subsequent growth of the 
wind break plants. 

In order to get rapid establishment of the wind- 
break, the homeowner should purchase the 
largest-sized plant material that can be afforded. 
It should be purchased from a reputable nursery 
and planted properly in order to insure survival of 
the windbreak. 

Evergreen plants that make a good mass plant- 
ing for this purpose include: Thread Sawara and 
Yellow Tip Hinoki False Cypress; Norway, Colo- 
rado, Engleman and White Spruce; and Douglas 
Fir. Pines are not as desirable for windbreaks 
because as they mature, the boughs grow above 
ground level, reducing the windbreak’s effective- 
ness. All of these evergreens should be planted 
on a good, well-prepared site and can be trans- 
planted, balled and burlaped, either in early fall 
or spring. 

For further information, contact the Bucks 
County Extension Service, 215:343-2800, Exten- 
sion 240. E 


SHOPPING SOURCE 


Looking for the unusual, the distinctive, the 
well-produced and artistically-crafted ‘‘perfect”’ 
gift or personal possession? A new booklet, The 
Shoppers’ Guide to Museum Stores, lets you 
browse through shops across the United States 
and Canada and see the wide range of unique 
products that museums have created. Toys, 
needlework, desk accessories, crystal, posters, 
and, of course, books—a variety of products to 
intrigue everyone. Everyone will find something 
‘ust right” for themselves or a friend or relative. 

Special features of the guide are unique prod- 
ucts created expressly by and for museums, mail- 
order format for cross-country shopping, com- 
plete addresses for all museums, membership 
information plus member’s discounts (good on 
the first order), and a handy chart of individual 
museum mail-order catalogues available. The 
81⁄2” x 11” paperback guide has 196 pages with 
more than 700 objects described and illustrated. 

The guide, compiled by Shelley Hodupp, 
Manager of the Museum Store at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, was published by Universe 
Books in September, 1977 and sells for $6.95. W 


Fruit decorations in the Williamsburg tradi- 
tion, fabrics in dusty tones, framed ornaments, 
feathered friends in a tree, fresh flowers in 
abundance, foods and ice sculptures, and a fairy- 
tale land to delight any child all are featured in 
this year’s Christmas House Tour ‘‘Fantasia’’ 
sponsored by the Junior Woman’s Club of 
Doylestown for the benefit of Doylestown Hos- 
pital. 

Those boots are made for walkin’ . . . and the 
tour begins at the parking lot at East Court & 
Broad Streets, Doylestown, Pa. Saturday, De- 
cember 10 from 12-4 p.m. and Sunday, Decem- 
ber 11 from 1-5 p.m. The $5.00 donation includes 
refreshments served at the church after a walking 
tour of eight homes and the Salem United Church 
of Christ. 

Tickets for ‘‘Fantasia’’ are available by calling 
215:348-2554 and information by calling 
215:348-8955. y 


Van Sant Bridge 


BROCHURE 


The Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commission has announced the publication of a revised edition 
of its popular brochure ‘‘Tour Bucks County’s Covered Bridges.” 

The brochure outlines a circle tour of the county’s 13 covered bridges. It gives exact instructions on 
how to find each bridge and is designed so that the traveler can enter the tour at any point on the circle 
and still see all of the bridges. 

The tour begins at the Memorial Building at Washington Crossing State Park and winds its way 
northward to the Van Sant Bridge behind Bowman’s Hill. It then moves on to the other 12 bridges and 
ends at the Memorial Building. 

The brochure, which includes a map of Bucks County showing the location of all of the bridges, can 
be obtained at the offices of the Commission at One Oxford Valley in Langhorne, Pa. 19047. Anyone 


interested may also write or call the Commission at 215:752-2203. E 


MYSTIQUE 


The history of mistletoe dates back 25 cen- 
turies. From the days of the Egyptian pharaohs, 
when sprigs of mistletoe were placed in the tombs 
to assure everlasting life in the hereafter, it 
appears as a symbol in nearly every religion and 
civilization. 

The Druids of ancient Ireland probably origi- 
nated the custom of kissing under the mistletoe, 
for during their ‘‘winter solstice” festivities, 


sprigs of the green were hung over the doorways 
of all homes, with the idea that only good could 
enter under it. 

An old Norse legend tells of how Baldur, the 
sun god, was slain by an arrow made from mistle- 
toe. Upon his miraculous restoration to life, the 
gods dedicated mistletoe to Freya, queen of the 
gods, who promised that it would forever be a 
symbol of life and happiness. 

In the Hindu and Moslem religions, mistletoe 
has played a symbolic role. In Judaism, the Star 
of David has been shown in a field of wheat 
sheaves, grape clusters, fish and mistletoe 
sprigs. 

But nowhere has mistletoe played a greater 
role than in the Christian religion. Medieval 
monks brewed a tea from its bark, which was 
supposed to cast out devils. Renaissance 
churches were decorated with the greenery at 
both Christmas and Easter. 

Today, mistletoe is used in the United States as 
it is in England and France—as a Christmas 
decoration under which any man can kiss any 
maid *‘blamelessly,’’ and no home is complete 
without a sprig of mistletoe during the holiday 
season. x 
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GEOMETRIC GENIUS 


What started as an amateur mathematician’s 
hobby more than 40 years ago has become a 
major addition to the Mathematics Exhibit at The 
Franklin Institute Science Museum, Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway at 20th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

More than 80 intricate models of geometric 
figures, hand-made by the late Paul S. Donchian, 
are on display at the Institute. They are a major 
part of the new exhibit addition entitled ‘‘Explor- 
ing the Fourth Dimension.” The new addition 
also includes geometric games, films and hands- 
on devices which help explain mathematical 
terms and principles. 

For those visitors who suffered through math 
class trying to visualize four-dimensional objects 
from pictures on a chalkboard or in a text, the 
Donchian models will help them visualize the 
fourth dimension more easily. 

Donchian’s models were displayed at the 
Century of Progress Exhibition in Chicago in 1934 
and earned him the respect and admiration of 
contemporary mathematicians. Through his 
patient efforts and careful attention to detail, he 
managed to construct the symmetrical higher 
order solids so they were both highly instruc- 
tional and visually appealing. He opened up the 
fourth, fifth, sixth dimension and beyond. 

Museum visitors may use display panels that 
ask questions, challenge them to search for cubes 
within figures and project light on wire models, 
creating their own projections of triangles, 
squares, tetrahedrons and cubes. 

As visitors pass from one station to another in 
the exhibit, the challenge becomes irresistible 
and before they know it, they’re having fun. 
Modern Math was never like this! 

The Math Exhibit on the fourth floor of The 
Franklin Institute Science Museum is open from 
10a.m. to5p.m., seven days a week. a 


Kathy Sala, of the Franklin Institute staff 
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WASHINGTON 
CROSSING 
RE-ENACTMENT 


A beautiful Bedford limestone monument which depicts Washington’s crossing of the Delaware will 
serve as a backdrop to this year’s 25th annual re-enactment of the crossing. The monument, a gift to 
the nation by the people of Bedford, Indiana during the country’s Bicentennial, portrays the famous 
painting by Emanuel Leutze, ‘‘Washington Crossing the Delaware.”’ 

Originated in 1953 by St. John Terrell, who will again portray George Washington, the re-enactment 
will take place at 2 p.m. Christmas afternoon, December 25 in the Washington Crossing State Park. 
Preceding the Crossing, a 28-minute sound-color film will be shown in the Memorial Building at 1 p.m. 

Park buildings in the McConkey Ferry area of the Park will be open from 12 noon until 3 p.m. There 
will be no admission charge for this activity. Washington Crossing State Park is located just north of the 
intersection of Pa. Routes 32 and 532, eight miles north of Morrisville. 


=> 


HOLIDAY CARD 
TRADITION NOT OLD 


A hundred years ago you would have had one 
less Christmas activity, one currently gaining dis- 
favor due to spiraling postal costs. The custom of 
sending Christmas cards in the United States 
didn’t develop until the late 1870’s, although 
introduced in England in 1846. 

The custom of sending Christmas cards to 
friends was suggested to a London artist who 
drew a scene and lithographed it in black and 
white, then colored it by hand. About a thousand 
copies of the card depicting a friendly family 
party on a handsome three-paneled paper were 
sold. On either side of the family scene were 
scenes showing the two oldest traditions of 
Christmas — feeding the hungry and clothing the 
needy. The greeting, ‘‘A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year to You,” is still the most 
popular one used today. 

The ‘‘Father of the American Christmas Card”’ 
was Louis Prang of Boston who also first intro- 
duced religious scenes on cards. He perfected the 
lithographic process of multicolor printing, often 
using as many as 20 colors on one card. His repro- 
duction of oil paintings looked so perfect that it 
took an expert sometimes to tell printing from 
painting. By 1881, Prang was printing five million 
greeting cards a year, most of them for 
Christmas. 

Today it’s estimated that over four billion 
Christmas cards are mailed or hand delivered 
each year. Even though the Christmas card buyer 
has over 50,000 different designs from which to 
choose, the most popular continue to be those 
showing old holiday standbys such as Santa 
Claus, plum pudding, yule logs and family 
hospitality. E 


FEMINIST 
FINANCES 


The old adage ‘‘ignorance is bliss” certainly 
doesn’t hold true for women today in regard to 
money management. Single or married, it is vital 
for a woman to be well informed on the subject of 
finances. Statistics show that most married 
women can expect to be widowed or divorced at 
some point in their lives. The wise woman realis- 
tically prepares for the eventuality of being on 
her own. 

A new branch of the Jefferson Bank of Haver- 
ford, Pa., The Women’s Banking Center, which 
opened recently in the United Engineers Build- 
ing, 30 South 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
dedicated to helping women in all walks of life to 
declare their financial independence. Of course, 
the Women’s Banking Center is not a bank just 
for women, says bank President Betsy Z. Cohen! 
Men are very much a part of the bank’s success. 
However, financial counseling for women is 
emphasized. Each new depositor is given an 
invaluable kit of information on the subject of 
money containing brochures explaining women’s 
credit, women and the law, estate and tax reform, 
the economic system, and a women’s resource 
guide. 

Informative free seminars dealing with sub- 
jects like ‘‘How To Start & Run Your Own 
Business,” ‘‘Legal Rights of Single, Married, 
Divorced & Widowed Women,” ‘‘Getting Yours 
& Keeping It: Trusts, Wills & Property Rights,”’ 
have already been held and attendance was 
encouraging. Upcoming on Wed., December 7 
and Wed., December 14, 1977 is another seminar 
entitled ‘‘Investing Money—Risks & Rewards.” 
The Women’s Banking Center plans on running 
the complete seminar series again in the future. 

The smart woman today makes sure she has a 
complete money-management program, one 
tailored to fit her specific needs and goals. If she 
doesn’t have one and needs more knowledge on 
the subject, the Women’s Banking Center is 
tailor-made for the job. 


Dear Editor: 

With regards to the October ‘‘Washington 
Weathervane”’ by Ralph C. Wunder concerning 
marijuana decriminalization (‘‘An Issue Whose 
Time Has Not Come . . .’’), I believe ‘‘Wunder’s 
Time Has Passed.” Another ‘‘Carrie Nation’’ 
we don’t need. 

Although there are many items in Wunder’s 
article with which I disagree, his basic premise 
that decriminalization is a ‘‘moral’’ issue is the 
most dangerous. Carrie Amelia Moore and her 
Temperance League tried the same thing with 
alcohol several generations ago. I had hoped 
we’d learned from past mistakes. Or does Mr. 
Wunder not consider Prohibition a mistake? 

Would he consider me immoral for having a 
cocktail? For dancing? For driving an automo- 
bile? There are those in the United States (and 
Pennsylvania) whose morals would not permit 
them to participate in any of those activities. I 
would not wish to impose my morality on them, 
nor vice versa. Neither would I want the govern- 
ment to impose its morality on me or anyone else, 
whether by ‘“‘popularity,’’ plurality, or minority. 

Let’s make the ultimate marijuana decisions 
based upon facts, logic and rationale, keeping 
nebulous morality out of it. 

Sincerely, 
Robert L. Steele 
Blue Bell, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

The enclosed material is not mine, but I felt you 
might like to see it. My sister, Marie A. 
Stallsmith, writes poetry, but she has poor vision 
and cannot send it out—so I do it for her. I have 
chosen several poems which I think might be suit- 
able for PANORAMA, for your consideration. 

We certainly enjoyed your page of poetry— 
practically the only good poetry we have seen in 
some time. Most of the so-called poetry pub- 
lished today is not only incomprehensible and 
dreary, but sometimes downright stupid. I think 
an editor who publishes good poetry is hard to 
find today. 

Perhaps it would help to explain my sister’s 
‘‘Homecoming” if I said she wrote it after she 
came home (she lives by herself) from having her 
leg amputated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Elsie E. Boyd 
Stoneboro, Pa. 


Dear Ms. Wallerstein: 

As a resident of neighboring Berks County, I 
want you to know that PANORAMA Magazine 
has fans beyond the borders of Bucks. 

My husband and I find the contents lively and 
entertaining, particularly the food and special 
interest items, and I can’t tell you how often we 
find ourselves turning to it as a reference book. 
We have found specialty shop listings that have 
been helpful and many restaurant tips and 
suggestions. Although, of course, Berks has 
everything, we do occasionally want ‘‘something 
different,” need a convenient half-way spot to 
meet out-of-town friends, or want to make 
suggestions to visitors who are on their way back 
to New York or New Jersey, and it is then that we 
regularly look it up in PANORAMA. 

So thanks from ‘‘way out here’’ for a most 
weleome addition to our monthly reading. 

Sincerely, 

Lynn Salpeter 
(Mrs. Norbert N.) 
Reading, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

I appreciate, and have not forgotten, that you 
took the lead in publicizing ‘‘Celebrate the Arts’’ 
on the whole, not to mention using my print on 
the cover of PANORAMA. 

It’s a good thing you’re here. As an artist in 
your own right we need you. Recognition when it 
counts is the most important kind. I am truly 
grateful for your generosity. 

Sincerely, 
David Frame 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

In the May issue of PANORAMA you ran a 
story about Mr. and Mrs. John Erb of Hatboro 
who are lapidaries. 

In the article they mentioned going to North 
Carolina and for a nominal sum it is possible to 
mine your own gem stones. I would like more 
information on this subject; could you forward 
this letter to them or have them write to me? 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Kathryn Stengel 
Langhorne, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We were happy to forward 
Miss Stengel’s letter to the Erbs, and hopefully 
she not only got the information she desired, but 
also became acquainted with people of like 
interests! 


(Continued on next page) 


accents 
& 


featuring: 
graphics, 
pottery, 
and jewelry 


located on rt. 263, old york road 
across from the cock‘n bull restaurant 


hours: 10-5 daily 
fri. til 9; sun. 12-5 
794-7660 


Proe yei NEW 
Duffin LISTING 


Brick and Aluminum Gem 
Has 3+ BR, 21/2 Baths, Patio, 


Over-oversized Garage 
Better-than-average quality split level 
only seven years old has brick and alumi- 
num siding, vinyl-tiled entrance hall, 
family room with walnut shelves and 
enclosures for TV and stereo, big picture 
window and door to new concrete patio 
with knee wall; big living room with 
formal dining room, eat-in kitchen with 
Solarian tile, dishwasher, disposal; hard- 
wood floors with wall-to-wall throughout; 
three bedrooms with huge unfinished 
fourth bedroom; 2% baths with vanities 
and stall shower; paneled and carpeted 
playroom, louvered utility room, profes- 
sional photographic darkroom with sink, 
counter, electrical panel, shelving; elec- 
tric/oil hot water, central air, fully insul- 
ated with humidifier and two smoke 
detectors; 80 x 130-ft. lot with pin oaks, 
poplars, fir and red maple, azalea, rhodo- 
dendron, lilacs, forsythia—all this plus 
the greatest oversize two-car garage 
you've ever seen, fluorescent lighting, 
work bench, outlets, and plenty of room 
for a big boat AND a big car. CB antenna, 
many extras. $66,900. 


Ôi- Jn ESTATE 


in cooperation with 
Ole <n 
n w MA 
MULTIPLE LISTING REALTOR 
77 S. MAIN ST. YARDLEY, PA. 


493-1877 493-1991 
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Dear Jeanne Hurley: 

Yes, I’ve been a subscriber to Panorama for 
many years. In the earlier years, I enjoyed so 
much the news of Doylestown. My mother was 
born there, and my own visits to the town and 
relatives were to give me many delightful 
memories. 


ó J Now, in its expansion, the news of Bucks 

County’s other towns and people, mostly, give 

j n E! S ue S INC. me no news, as I am 83 years old, with failing 
sight. I know the media must deliver to the 


younger generations and locale, so I will bid you 
farewell with all good wishes. (I loved Russ.) 


Commercial and Home Delivery Sincerely, 
y . Lucy Norman Bitterlich 
Fuel Oil e Gasoline Heating and Miami, Florida 


Kerosene Air Conditioning 
4 P.S. Last year I donated some of my mother’s 
Motor Oil Sales (former Mary Geil) relics from the Centennial 
. i Exhibition of 1876 in Philadelphia to the Histori- 
Commercial Lu bes Service r cal Society in the museum at Mercer Castle. Stop 
Budget Plans Installation 


in and see them sometime. 
* * * * * * DO YOU HAVE A COMMENT, OB- 
JECTION OR AGREE ON A SUBJECT 


COVERED IN PANORAMA? AD- 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. DRESS YOUR LETTER TO: 


-267 Editor 

348 6 0 Bucks County PANORAMA 

57 W. Court Street 

Doylestown, PA 18901 E 


SWIM 12 MONTHS A “YEAR 
IN “YOUR OWN “POOL 


(WITH A SUN/FUN “POOL“ENGLOSURE 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Jim Dalton Garden‘House Co. 


906 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111, (215) 342-9804 
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Cashington 5 


wis Crossi 


This wooden step, once great men trod, 
Worn smooth by those who braved their fears 
Asked guidance from their captain — God 
Who led them strongly through the years. 


The Boats — 
The boats were hid, the time was set 
Freedom flamed high and tension grew 
On shadowy banks the soldiers met 
A ragged but resourceful few! 


The Men — 
Men from the towns and woods and hills 
Bound with stripes of red and white, 
Men of all trades, for freedom milled 
And gathered there that chilly night. 


The Trip — 
Then pushed they off through icy floes 
And struggled toward the other shore 
In troubled mind each soldier knows 


This is the crisis of the war. 


The Enemy — 

On Trenton shore the lights were bright 

The glasses clicked and laughter flowed 

For who would dare attack tonight! 

(Who, but the men who toward them rowed.) 


The Guard — 
An English guard who raised no glass 
Stood still and cold on watch intent, 
Saw forms advance, glide on and pass 
Then wrote a note he quickly sent. 


The Message was one word: 
“*Attack‘‘! 


The Victory — 
A careless hand received the note 
That came that night to Trenton town 
Thrust it unmindful in his coat 
Until the British flags were down 
And Washington had won renown! 


Fi — Elaine Lutz Holley 


-a 
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The Stocking Shop 


Ornaments of distinction from far and near 
Table and tree decorations to be handed 
down to future generations. 


Browse through our Christmas displays and find 
handblown glass ornaments; brass, pewter, and 
handcarved tree hangings; straw and fine 
artificial wreaths along with our own 

freshly decorated door hangings. 


Old Fashioned Gifts & Toys 
from Around the World . . . 


Wooden toys, puzzles, games, 

bath toys, mechanical wind-ups, old time 
Christmas books, puppets to delight 
young & old alike! 


2000 freshly cut Christmas Trees. 
Hundreds of freshly dug Evergr ‘en Trees. 


SNIPES 


FARM AND NURSERY 


ROUTE 1 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
295-1138 


Open Weekdays 8 to 8 
Weekends 9 to 6 
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Another holiday season approaches 
(hard to believe it’s the third since I 
became Editor and Publisher of 
PANORAMA!) and in celebration we 
present an unusually lively issue. 

We’ve taken a look at: some old 
traditions still practiced at Christmas- 
time by area residents, in an article by 
Maureen Haggerty; how an area musi- 
cian has combined Judaism and music 
into a lively and unusual career, in an 
interview piece by Bryna N. Paston; 
why General George Washington’s 
military strategy succeeded, in a 
thoughtful essay by Edwin Harrington; 
the types of art prints and how to buy 
them in an excellent piece by Arthur F. 
Nevin; and a poetic version of the 
famous victory at Trenton, by Elaine 
Lutz Holley. 

On the lighter side, a bit of humor by 
H. L. Miller will change forever your 
reaction to a famous Christmas song, 
and Sunny Dull’s delightful short story 
is bound to charm you with its Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch milieu. 

Asa reader of PANORAMA you have 
surely been aware of our publication’s 
growth. Some exciting plans are cur- 
rently afoot for continued growth and 
improvement, about which we’ll have 


i| more to say in upcoming issues. 


In the meantime, we thank all those 
who have contributed to PANO- 
RAMA’S increasing success—our 
staff, writers , artists, suppliers, read- 
ers, advertisers and circulation out- 
lets—for their cooperation in making 
our publication increasingly a voice for 
the ideas and aspirations of the people 
in our coverage area. 

Happy Holidays to all! 

Cordially, 


ARE TEE 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


CHRISTMAS, 
“Eth Tuc Style, 


Maureen 
Haggerty 


It’s beginning to look a lot like 
Christmas, and PANORAMA has 
decided to examine the way we look at 
the holiday by describing the ethnic 
Christmas customs still observed in 
this area. During the past few months, 
we have spoken with Bucks Countians 
of British, European, South African, 
Asian, and Latin American ancestry. 
These people have inherited a wealth 
of holiday traditions, but most of those 
we contacted have abandoned the 
folkways in favor of an all-American 
Christmas. 

Indians introduced the A 
Colonists to such native 
delicacies as turkey and 
cranberries, now 
standard holiday 
fare, but most of 
what we think of 
as American Christ- 
mas traditions origi- 
nated in other parts of 
the world. The 
practice of decking 
the halls dates 
from the days of 
the Roman Empire. 
The Christmas tree, 
the most popular 
holiday 
decoration, was 


brought to this country by Hessian 
soldiers during the Revolutionary 
War. Irish immigrants are credited 
with spreading the custom of orna- 
menting the door with a wreath of 
holly, as well as popularizing the 
traditional lighted candle in the 
window. 

These conventions have become so 
prevalent that their origins have been 
forgotten and their meanings 
obscured. Many of our neighbors are 
either unaware of or uninterested in 
the practices of their forefathers 
associated with this season, but in 
other homes, Christmas Past is 

an important part of Christ- 
mas Present. 
According to Father John 
Kowalczyk, Pastor of St. 
Mark’s Mission, 
the only Eastern 
Orthodox Church 
in Bucks County, 
“‘The strict fast 
observed on the days 
before Christmas ends with 
the traditional evening 
meal. This meal, usually 
eaten before Christmas Eve 
Services, includes 12 
courses to commemorate 
the Twelve Apostles. 

‘‘Both the floor and the 
table are covered with 
straw to remind us of the 


humble place ot the birth of 
Christ,’’ Fr. Kowalczyk 
continues. ‘‘Shortly after the 
first star appears in the MK k 
heavens, the family gathers 
at the table. A single 
candle, symbolizing the An it 
Star of Bethlehem, is lit 
and placed before the 
icon depicting the birth il 
of Christ. A prayer of Ulli: 
Grace is then sung by Ah J : 
the family, andthe & 
12-course meal 
begins.” 
Polish-Americans i ii Ie ii 
observe a similar 
custom. Preceded 
by a period of i ii arnt 
fasting, the A | Wg! A, pi 
Wigilia aai 
served on 
Christmas nil 
Eve,isa fh 
traditional 4 
celebration. Marion 
Ozimina, of the Public 
Relations Department of 
The National Shrine of Our 
Lady of Czestochowa, is one of 
the local residents who has retained 
this practice. 
“‘When the first star appears in the 
Eastern sky, the family gathers at the 
table,” Ms. Ozimina explains. 
‘‘Before anyone is seated, the 
traditional thin, unleavened wafer 
known as the Bread of Love is broken, 
and good wishes are exchanged. 
‘‘The meal consists of either seven 
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VILLAGE CHEESE SHOP 
BILL and MARTY McCORMICK, Proprietors 
49 West Ferry Street 19 South State Street 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 18938 Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
(215) 862-5606 (215) 968-6599 


Tuesday-Saturday: 10am-5:30pm Tuesday-Saturday: 10am-5:30pm 
Sunday: 12noon-S5pm Friday: 10am-8:30pm 


The Quakertown 
Sheepskin Shop 


e Handmade Sheepskin Coats 
e Handmade Slippers, Vests, Rugs & Gifts 


e Car Seat Covers (that keep you cool 
in summer, warm in winter 


STOP IN. . LOOK AROUND 

CHRISTMAS LAY-A-WAY-PLAN 

Located on Rt. 309 next to 
Patriot Steak House 

Phone 536-0303 

Mon.-Sat. 9-9; Sun. 11-6 


SUBURBAN DUNLOP 
Tire Service Inc. 


240 NORTH YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PENNA. 18974 
OS2-5350 


COMPLETE LINE OF RADIAL 
SNOW TIRES TO FIT ALL 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CARS 


Dunlop, Michelin, Semperit, 
Metzler and Laramie 


HUNTER FRONT END ALIGNMENT 
NORTRON COMPUTOR BALANCING 


FREE Mounting - Balancing - Rotation - 
Valves - with all new tire purchases 


DUNLOP MAX TRAK-GRIP 
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or 12 courses, symbolic of the good 
health wished for every day of the 
week or every month of the year. A 
thin layer of hay under the tablecloth 
reminds the diners of the circum- 
stances of Christ’s birth, and an extra 
place is set at the table in the hope that 
the God Child, in the form of a stranger, 
will come to share the feast.” 

Sharing blessed bread with one’s 
family is customary in Czechoslovakia 
and in the Cicak household in New 
Britain. Mrs. Rose Cicak and her chil- 
dren regard the wafer, stamped with 
the images of the Holy Family and 
accompanied by red wine, ‘‘almost like 
Communion.’’ The biggest meal, which 
includes a soup made from sauerkraut, 
prunes and mushrooms, is eaten on 
Christmas Eve. Walnuts are cracked, 
and the person whose walnut is dry can 
expect poor health in the coming year, 
although that prediction may be tem- 
pered by the apple, symbolic of good 
health, which is shared by those at the 
table. 

Claudie Fischer, a native of France 
who now lives in Newtown, also serves 
the principal meal on Christmas Eve. 
‘In France,” Mrs. Fischer remarks, 
‘the custom is to have Christmas 
dinner after returning from Midnight 
Mass, and although we do not attend 
Midnight Services, we still have dinner 
at that hour.” 

Roland and Valerie Gardner, who are 
originally from England and now live in 
our County Seat, celebrate the holiday 
“‘with the usual festive meal’’ — turkey, 
Christmas pudding, mince pies, and 
trifle, a traditional English dessert. 
Mrs. Gardner’s Christmas Cake, which 
she describes as ‘‘a heavy fruit cake 
with almond paste and heavy white 
icing, iced as you would a wedding 
cake,’’ is usually made a full year 
before it is served, and is offered to 
visitors who call during the holiday 
season. 

The most elaborate Christmas cele- 
bration in Bucks County may be the 
Swedish Christmas observed by the 
Harry Hellman family of Warrington. It 
begins on the first Sunday of Advent, 
when one of the three Hellman children 
puts the Christmas Star in the window 
and starts assembling the creche. A 
figure is added to the manger scene 


every day during Advent, and on each 
of the four Sundays preceding Christ- 
mas, one lighted candle is put on the 
dinner table. 

On December 13, the Hellmans cele- 
brate St. Lucia Day. Legend claims that 
in the midst of a famine, a young 
woman named Lucia appeared to the 
people of Sweden, bringing them 
health, light, happiness and food. On 
her feast day, Maria Hellman performs 
the rite traditionally assigned to the 
oldest daughter of a Swedish family. 
She rises early, and dresses in a white 
robe with a red sash. Crowned with a 
ring of candles, she wakes the other 
members of the family with saffron 
buns and coffee. 

Mrs. Hellman, who must go to New 
York to procure some of the ingredients 
she uses in preparing the Christmas 
food, starts baking about three weeks 
before the holiday. The result of her 
industry is ‘‘an enormous feast’’ on 
Christmas Eve. Mrs. Hellman was born 
in Sweden and the meal she prepares is 
‘fas Swedish as possible,” featuring 
Swedish meatballs, pickled herring, 
ham marinated in salt brine and coated 
with mustard and bread crumbs, liver 
pate, jellied veal, pork sausages and 
“lots of cookies.” 

The Hellman residence is decorated 
with greens, candles and wooden 
figures scattered throughout the house. 
The Christmas tree is decorated with 
Swedish ornaments and topped with a 
straw star. Santa Claus visits on Christ- 
mas Eve, knocking on every wall of the 
house before entering to distribute the 
gifts. Since they are unable to attend an 
early morning church service similar to 
those held in Sweden on Christmas 
morning, the Hellmans have instituted 
a special tradition of their own. Just 
before retiring on Christmas Eve, the 
family lights candles and listens to a 
recording of an actual Swedish Christ- 
mas Service. 

Somewhere between Bristol and 
Quakertown there are Russians, 
Greeks, Latvians, Hungarians, Brazil- 
ians, Italians and Germans who are 
celebrating the Birth of Christ as their 
grandfathers did. There are even more 
who unknowingly combine the prac- 
tices of many different ethnic groups in 
their holiday observance. And maybe 


there are a few who will be moved to 
investigate the customs of their ances- 
tors. However you celebrate the sea- 
son, have yourself a merry little 
Christmas! E 


TUES. — THURS. 10—5:30 
FRIDAY 10-9 
SATURDAY 10-5 


Special Christmas Prices on all Silver Jewelry 
Handwoven Imported Peruvian Blankets made 
from Alpaca Wool 


a different gift & antique shop 


310 W. BROAD ST. QUAKERTOWN, PA. 538-0180 


1980 NOW 


Thompson Toyota Introduces 1978 Toyota 
Restyled for the 1980's 


Celica GT Liftback 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 

345-9460 DI3-1515 

263 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 

Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 


Visit the Living Nativity at the 
national shrine of 
OUR Lady of czestochowa * 


IRON HILL & FERRY ROADS loa 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
(215) 345-0600 


Polish “‘stajenka” open daily 
9:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
from Sunday November 27 
thru the Christmas season. 
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Elegant to Give 
Smart to Buy 


Stieff + Jori e Colonial Casting 
Connecticut House ¢ Boardman 
Gorham e¢ Hudson ¢ Royal Holland 
Jewelry by Kirk e Kelly Waters 


Gifts in a Wide Price Range. 


1776 Easton Rd. Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(2 miles squth of Doylestown) 345-1759 


Christmas Hours: 
Mon. to Fri. 10-9; Sat. 10-5; Sun. 1-4 


ASK ABOUT OUR BRIDAL REGISTRY 
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swimming swans, while listening to the 18th century 
Christmas song, ‘‘The 12 Days of Christmas. ”’ 

Chandler used an encyclopedia and did several days of 
telephoning to complete his shopping list. On the first day of 
Christmas the lady received a partridge in a pear tree. Total 
cost—gleaned from the state wildlife commission and a local 
nursery— $16.25. 

The seaond day’s gift, two turtle doves, would run $70 from 
a New York pet store. Three French hens, genus gallus gallus, 
were valued at $165. 

The fourth gift, four calling birds, would be a problem. 
According to Chandler’s encyclopedia, there was a species 
named calling bird, but they are extinct. The last known pair 
was purchased by the London Zoological Society in 1911 at a 
cost of $17,230. 

Five golden rings were worth $175. Six geese a-laying 
would cost $80.10, according to the wildlife commission, and 
seven swans a-swimming would be a bit more. The flock would 
cost $315. 

Eight maids a-milking, paid at the federal minimum wage 
for an eight-hour day, would run $89.60. Eight milk cows added 
up to $4,400. 

Figuring there was no point in pinching pennies at this 
stage, Chandler contacted the New York City Ballet for nine 
ladies dancing. They would cost $3,239, including 
transportation for ten members of the House of Lords in 
London. British Overseas Airlines cost — $5,997.66. And eleven 


TrAditional cessie 
Twelve Days of Christmas 
Sung to a Costly Tune! 


by H. L. Miller 

Finally came the item of 12 drummers drumming, and they 
would cost Chandler’s gift-giver only $50 because he could get 
local talent from the Fort Bragg drum and bugle corps. This all 
adds up to $36,097.01. But according to the old song, the 
partridge in a pear tree is sent not once, but 12 times; the two 
turtle doves 11 times; the French hens 10, and so on. Only the 
drummers are sent once. 

Figuring it up this way, true love, are you ready? The cost 
says Chandler, is $211,758.90. 

Since Chandler made his computations several Xmas’ ago, 
what with inflation, today’s figures would easily top his 


meticulous summations. 
Frankincense and myrrh are still available in some 
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Illustration by Richard Brown 
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The Englishman who sent his true love countries nearly 20 centuries after the Biblical wise men 
exotic gifts on each of the twelve days of Christmas brought them from the Orient as gifts to the infant Jesus. 
would need the Bank of England behind him to do it at Christian tradition says the three wise men—or 
today’s prices. kings— followed the brilliant star over Bethlehem bearing gifts 

That’s how the figures came out a few Christmas’ of gold, frankincense and myrrh. Frankincense and myrrh 

ago for SP/4 W. J. Chandler, Jr., a draftee are incense resins —rare Oriental gifts in Biblical times. 

from Raleigh, North Carolina, working in the public While they are not exactly rare today, they are difficult to 
information office at Fort Bragg. Chandler got to wondering obtain unless you know their Arabic names, bahour and luban. 
about the cost of all those leaping lords and And their cost is climbing! fl 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Illustration by Anthony Frizano 


STEPPED HERE by Edwin Harrington 
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Let’s not forget — many of us probably would have been 
conservative loyalists during the Revolution. We could have 
remained quiescent observers of the conflict, as long as we 
did not display our Tory opinions strongly. From such a 
viewpoint we might have wondered why, for six years, 
General Washington spent so much time moving up and 
down through the hinterlands, while the British managed to 
keep firm hold on most of the cities. And, that being so, why 
did England lose the war? 

In his operations, Washington was defeated at a number 
of battles that caused him to let go of the metropolitan areas. 
He did not, however, allow the British forces to gain 
significant holds in the Hudson and Mohawk valleys, East 
(southern) Jersey, the Delaware and Lehigh valleys, Chester, 
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Berks and Lancaster Counties. He held most of the lands that 
lie on either side of today’s megalopolis, all the way back to 
the mountain frontier. The seaboard was thick with Tories, 
the back country scattered with people of no particular fervor 
for either cause. The in-between region was populated 
mainly by descendants of Dutch and Swede and Welsh and 
German and dissident English immigrants —not quite as 
cussed as the New England Yankees, but of the same 
democratic mold. They were rapidly forgetting the recent 
French and Indian war, when they had cooperated with the 
British military. 

Aside from finding his most likely recruits among those 
middle-landers, Washington had other strategic purposes. 
His armies, however ragged, had to eat. They needed 


nn LL 


clothing, shoes, guns, gunpowder, metals — particularly iron. 
Where did those supplies originate? Certainly not in the 
cities along the coast. Food was available from the rich 
farmlands of upper New York, Bucks County and the Lehigh 
Valley, and especially from the great valley that stretched 
through Lancaster and York. Leather came from the same 
areas. Iron, without which no military venture progresses, 
was produced in four critical locations: North Jersey, South 
Jersey, Durham and along the Schuylkill River. 

Woodlands yielded charcoal; farmers knew how to make 
saltpeter from manure and potash; there were sulfur deposits 
in Sussex County and near the Brandywine. The combined 
product, of course, was gunpowder. Lead, copper and zinc 
came from mines in upper Jersey, upper Bucks and out 
toward Reading and the Susquehanna. The logistics of 
military supplies were clear. 

Let the pompous British muck around in the coastal 
regions, but keep them out of the areas that provided 
ordnance, ammunition, clothing and food at all cost. And if a 
few thousands Hessian deserters scampered to the Ramapos 
or Pine Barrens, all the better not only for depletion of enemy 
forces but for more strong backs to help in producing 
essential materials. Hessian prisoners of war in camps of 
Central Pennsylvania also drifted away onto farms owned by 
people of German descent. 

There are many books reviewing and dissecting 
Washington’s every move, a few of which try to put him 
down as having been incompetent. But, in a sweeping view 
of his painful progress from Cambridge to Yorktown, he 
looked always to the resources that could preserve his 
remarkable army of fierce supporters, lukewarm 
protagonists and summer soldiers. 

Toward the beginning, he drew on materiel to confound 
the British regulars by arranging for Colonel Henry Knox to 
transport cannon captured at Fort Ticonderoga across frozen 
New England to the heights above Boston. It was unheard-of 
in terms of European war, but it succeeded. 

After Washington drove the British out of Boston, he 
chose not to remain there. He went on to New York, lured at 
first by the idea of controlling that major city-seaport. It took 
several catastrophic beatings to make him realize that New 
York, or any other city, was not worth holding, especially 
when the colonies had no navy worth mentioning and the 
British ruled the sea and its access points. Not until five 
years laters did Washington again venture close to the ocean, 
and by then he had the French navy to back him up. 

Later on, mainly for reasons of public sentiment, he felt 
it necessary to keep the British out of Philadelphia. Again he 
was beaten, in a round of inconclusive battles, and wisely 
withdrew toward the heartland to regroup. When the British 
abandoned Philadelphia for the better conveniences of New 
York, Washington sent General Arnold to the city witha 
token occupying force, while the main army hurried to 
engage the departing enemy. Neither side really needed the 
rebel capital to advance a military cause. 

The major failure of British strategy in the mid-Atlantic 
region was to lose its hold on the New Jersey corridor. 
Trenton was central to the heartland. Its possession meant 


splitting the opponent’s strength and preventing easy 
passage through the countryside. Washington saw this first 
when he was high-tailing across New Jersey from defeats 
around New York; then when he made his famous 
counterattack on Christmas Day. Control of the Delaware 
River region served to hold off the pressures and provide 
access to places where supplies could be obtained. 

From Vineland, Batsto, Suffern, Pompton, Bethlehem, 
Ephrata, Manheim, Downingtown. . . there came food, 
clothing, ammunition, sympathy and manpower. The 
Moravians maintained hospitals and took in the valued bells 
from Philadelphia. The Congress found fair refuge in 
Lancaster. The folks in the cities could wear lace cuffs and 
tread cobbled streets, being quietly on the side of whichever 
army was in control. They were in many ways closer to 
England across the sea than to the realities of daily life in the 
Piedmont. 


From Vineland, Batsto, Suffern, Pompton, 
Bethlehem, Ephrata, Manheim, 
Downingtown . . . there came food, 
clothing, ammunition, sympathy and 
manpower. 


The Commander-in-Chief had fine help from Greene, 
Knox, Glover, Mercer, Hamilton, Lafayette, and no help 
from Charles Lee, but it was Washington himself who made 
most of the decisions— especially when it came to winter 
campgrounds. Why did he twice select Morristown? We can 
look at the map. Back of the Watchung ridge, the fox could 
study the enemy and dash out to prevent any invasion of the 
heartland. Fortunately, the enemy was not of a mind to 
engage on cold weather campaigns. 

Why Valley Forge? Was it just an attractive spot along 
the Schuylkill? No—it pinned the British army to the coast, 
while vast areas to the north, south and west could be drawn 
upon for slowly-regained strength. There were iron foundries 
just upriver from the revolutionary redoubts. There were 
supply depots at Reading. Although the cruelties of winter 
and the inefficiencies of Congress caused much misery, the 
plan was sound. The British in Philadelphia took some 
swipes at Bucks County and South Jersey, but did not stay. 
General Wayne gave them a good run when he rounded up 
cattle just across the river; and General Lacey’s unkempt 
troops harassed them regularly along the northern reaches of 
the city. 

Washington also saw the need to prevent any link-up of 
British forces from Canada with those in New York City. Loss 
of the upper Hudson would mean loss of communication and 
supply with New York State and New England, however far 
away they might have seemed. He sent many men to defend 
that situation, weakening his own forces. And he sent good 
leaders with them—Dan Morgan, Francis Marion, Benedict 
Arnold (who, until he fell into the pretty hands of Peggy 
Shippen and her crowd, was an excellent patriot officer). The 
campaign around (Continued on next page) 
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CYARD 
GRIST?MILL 


10 N. Main St., Yardley, Pa. 


The Yardley Grist Mill on Main Street was built in 1769 by the nephew of 
Yardiey’s founder. Operated as a working mill until 1948, the 208-year-old 
building with three-foot thick stone walls has survived by changing with the 
times. It has been converted into a complex of modern stores and unique shops. 

The merchants of the Mill invite you for holiday shopping between Nov. 24 & 
Christmas: Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.: Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m., Sun. 12 noon-5 p.m. Located behind the Morrisville Bank. Convenient 
parking on premises. 
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Kitchen accessories, utensils, or 
cooking aids, you can be sure of 3 Box 
finding here. = 
Leave extra time to browse. Handcrafted and Unusual Gifts. 
493-3364 è Unique Ornaments 
Second Floor ® Decorative holiday accessories 
Featuring the CUISINART FOOD ® Come visit us, we're different. 

PROCESSOR at very special prices. 493-1553 
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MON.—SAT. LUNCH 11:30 TO 4:00 


China & Glass, etc. 
GOURMET - Special Gifts 


SOUPS Specialty Items 
SANDWICHES, Antiques 
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FRESH GREEN 
AND FRUIT Second Floor 


SALADS 
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(215) 493-5056 


Michael's Eagle Dancer 


Casual Lady a Co. 
A unique shop Jewe oy 


with selectively chosen apparel for women. 


Specializing in Contemporary Jewelry, 
Junior & Women’s Sizes Semi-precious Gems Set in Gold & Sterling 
QUALITY @ STYLE è INDIVIDUALITY 493-2211 
493-1757 Second Floor Use our convenient layaway plan. 
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YARNS AND QUALITY NEEDLEWORK 


Pure wool and synthetics yarns 
from Bernat, Reynolds and Unger. 
A large selection of needlework 
including Japanese Bunka, Pulled UNISEX SALON 
Thread, Spanish Blackwork, Danish A Complete Hair Salon for Men, Women, and 
Crosswork & DMC. Children. Permanents, Coloring, Styling, 
493-6067 Cutting, Sets, etc. for all! 


OPENING IN DECEMBER 
WATCH FOR OPENING DATE 
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Saratoga was a success, due mainly to 
Washington’s wide view of geography. 
He saw the entire land, and he knew 
that the great upper Hudson water- 
shed was worth the game. 

During the southern campaigns, the 
same lesson of cities was soon learned. 
Charleston and Savannah were fought 
over and lost. The real action only 
began when the revolutionary forces 
gave up their fascination for coastal 
communities and teased the British 
toward the backlands, then confused 
them within forests and swamps. 
Greene, Marion, Light-Horse Harry 
Lee and other leaders worked together 
to keep the foe near the tobacco plan- 
tations and away from the farms. Little 
by little, the fighting was further 
squeezed onto the peninsulas, until 
Washington’s seasoned troops hurried 
down from the north to complete the 
entrapment. 

The error of allowing cities to be- 
come military magnets was equally 
shown in the disastrous Canada cam- 
paign—an early lesson learned. To 
complicate the problem, this was un- 
friendly country, French and religi- 
ously different. Montgomery and 
Arnold were unable to draw their 
needs from the land, and there was no 
reliable supply line back to New 
England. They lost in attempts to take 
Quebec and Montreal. The rebellion 
could only advance through controlling 
the countrysides. The English gener- 
als should have realized this, all the 
way from Massachusetts to Georgia, 
since they had won Canada a few years 
earlier by tactics of bottling the French 
up in their cities and fortresses. Actu- 
ally, in the American Revolution, the 
farthest distance into the farmlands of 
the colonies that His Majesty’s forces 
ever penetrated was at Lexington and 
Concord, and that proved unfortunate 
for them. 

Summed up, during the entire con- 
flict Washington succeeded when he 
stuck to interior grounds and em- 
ployed his excellent spy system to 
keep track of the enemy. He fought 
and he retreated within his own back 
yard, and when he finally nudged the 
enemy into a corner, his men were far 
better fed and shod than at the start. 
He knew the territory. a 
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A Realistic Guide to 
BUYING & COLLECTING 


Since the late ’60’s this country has experienced a 
tremendous surge of interest in the arts, and most especially 
in the graphic arts. This period has been a happy and 
profitable experience for many contemporary artists, and 
hopefully, for thousands of art lovers and collectors. 

The field of original prints, i.e. etchings, engravings, 
lithographs, woodcuts, silkscreens and so forth, has seena 
market increase never before equaled in the history of the art 
market. Probably the extensive use of color in modern prints 
has had a lot to do with this, together with the practical point 
that while a great many people would like to own, for 
instance, a Salvador Dali painting, the cost involved of many 
thousands of dollars presents a prohibitive factor that most of 
us could hardly ignore. On the other hand a Dali lithograph 
or etching priced at a few hundred dollars is much more in 
tune with most of our pocketbooks and we can still hang a 
Dali ‘‘original’’ on the living room wall. 

Which brings us to the big question in so many peoples’ 
minds: ‘‘What is original about a print?’’ Or; a print is a print 
is a print. Not so. 

For starters let me quote the guidelines for original 
prints published by the Print Council of America some years 


The image is drawn on a metal plate covered by 
a protective film. When the plate is placed in 
acid, these areas exposed by the drawing are 
etched into the plate. The ink 


is held in these incised lines 
and the original drawing can 
be transfered exactly 

to paper. © 
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LITHOGRAPHY 


ago, guidelines universally adhered to by all serious 
printmakers and collectors. 

1. The artist alone has created the master image in or 
upon the plate, stone, woodblock or other material for 
the express purpose of creating a print. 

2. The print itself is printed from said material by the 
artist, or by a printer under the direct supervision of 
the artist. 

3. The finished print is approved by the artist, this 
approval being signified by the artist’s signature. 

So far so good, but for the person who never bothered to 
take an art course the terms ‘‘plate,’’ ‘‘stone’’ and so on 
don’t explain too much. So, what follows is a short and 
hopefully concise description of the most common methods of 
making original prints. 

ETCHINGS: A metal plate (copper, zinc or aluminum), 
is covered on one side with a dark hard wax called a 
““ground.’’ The artist makes his drawings directly on the 
grounded metal plate using an ‘‘etching tool’’ which may be 
any sharply-pointed instrument. Artists use everything from 
pins tied to the end of a pencil to heavy dentist’s tools, 
depending upon the type of line they wish to make. The 


The image is drawn with a greasy crayon onto a 
specially treated stone. Water is applied and 
then ink which adheres only to the greasy 
drawn image. The 
printing surface is 
completely flat and 
the image is trans- 
fered because of the 
incompatibility of oil 
and water. 


ORIGINAL PRINTS ......... 


result of drawing these lines with a pointed tool upon the 
grounded plate is that the wax ground has been removed or 
pushed aside by the point of the etching tool and the bare 
metal of the plate is visible through each line. When the 
drawing is completed the entire plate is then immersed in 
acid. Acid does not affect the wax ground but it does eat 
away metal. Consequently all of the lines that the artist drew 
with his pointed tool, which removed the wax ground from 
the metal plate, are attacked by the acid. What results is an 
exact impression of what the artist drew bitten into the plate 
by the action of the acid. The plate is then removed from the 
acid and the hard wax ground is completely removed from 
the plate. The result is a metal plate with a design of fine 
lines bitten or ‘‘etched’’ into it. To print from this plate a 
very stiff ink is rolled over the entire plate with sufficient 
force to push the ink into all of the etched lines. The plate is 
then wiped clean with rags until the entire surface is cleaned 
and the only ink remaining is in the lines. 

The plate is then laid face up on the bed of an etching 
press and the printing paper is laid directly over the plate. 
The paper used for printing etchings is heavy duty rag paper 
which must be very strong since all etchings are printed on 


The image is carried by means of a stencil 
which is adhered to a screen made of fine mesh 
fabric. A thick ink is pulled across the surface 
and goes through the 

fabric but not the 

stencil to the paper 

below. 


damp paper. Finally, the inked plate covered with the damp 
paper is cranked, by hand, through the press and the large 
rollers of the press force the dampened paper into the inked 
lines of the plate and the resulting print is an etching. 

AQUATINT: In addition to the method I have just 
described, the etched plate may, by skillful use of acids by 
the artist, be given a lightly-bitten texture which adds tone or 
shading to the print. This technique became popular during 
the 19th century since it gave the etching more of a wash- 
tone effect such as one finds in watercolors. Hence the name 
“‘aquatint.”’ 

ENGRAVING: Engravings are almost always done on a 
copper plate since copper cuts well with the use of a sharp 
instrument. To engrave, the artist simply gouges out the 
lines he wishes to print with a tiny chisel-like tool called a 
burin. The plate is then inked, wiped and printed in the same 
manner as an etching. I have made the process of engraving 
sound simple, but in truth it is a long and tedious process of 
creating an image by cutting out one fine line at a time and 
probably for this reason is seldom used by modern artists. 

LITHOGRAPHY: Grease and water don’t mix, and this 
is the basis of lithographic printing. In lithography the artist 


The image is drawn on wood and the non- 
printing area is cut away, leaving a raised 
surface that can be inked and then printed. 
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County Linen 
Center 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING 


Custom & Ready made Fashions 
for Bath, Bed & Kitchen 


22-28 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
343-1117 348-5689 
Daily 9:30 till 5:30; Fri. till 9:00 
BAC Free Parking 
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(HOBBY HOUSE ) HOUSE 


Hobbies, Trains, Craft Supplies, 
Artist Materials 


248 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Open Daily 9:30-9:00; Sat. till 6:00 
345-7123 
BAC 


RUDOLPH'S 


CAMPING eCLOTHING 
ARMY AND NAVY 
Main & Oakland, Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5230 
Mon. Thurs. Fri. 9-9; Tues. Wed. Sat. 9-6 
Warminster Plaza, Warminster, Pa. 
675-2330 
Mon. Thurs. Fri. 10-9;Tues. Wed. Sat.10-6 


Stan Bowers 


MEN’‘S STORE 


Main & Court Sts., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-4698 


Daily 9:00-5:30; Fri. till 9:00 


BAC 


HOLIDAY HOURS 
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actually draws the image on a stone. 
Not any old stone, but a flat and finely- 
ground piece of Bavarian limestone cut 
to size for that purpose. The drawing is 
made on the stone with a pencil made 
very much like a crayon but with a 
grease-based pigment. The stone itself 
is extremely porous and does an excel- 
lent job of absorbing the greasy lines 
drawn upon it. 

When the drawing is completed on 
the stone and the artist is ready to 
print, the whole surface of the stone is 
sponged with water and then a grease- 
based ink is rolled over the stone with 
a large roller. Remember, grease and 
water repel each other so when the ink 
is rolled upon the wet stone it only 
sticks to the lines which the artist has 
drawn. All that remains now is to place 
a piece of paper over the inked stone 
and run both through a hand press 
under moderate pressure. This trans- 
fers the ink to the paper and there you 
have your lithograph. 

SILKSCREEN (Or Serigraph): A 
Silkscreen is just what the name im- 
plies: a very fine weave of pure silk 
fabric stretched on an open frame. The 
artist works in reverse with this 
method; filling in the mesh of the silk 
fabric with a special sealant and leav- 
ing the mesh open only in those areas 
he wishes to print. When the stretched 
silk screen is laid down on a piece of 
paper and thick ink is pulled across the 
screen with a rubber squeegee the ink 
only penetrates through to the paper in 
those areas where the mesh of the 
screen was left open. This is one of the 
simplest methods of creating a print, 
requiring very little expensive equip- 
ment, but properly used can create 
beautiful prints in vibrant colors. 

WOODBLOCK: With this method 
the artist cuts out his design with small 
chisels on a flat piece of smooth wood. 
This is also a reverse method since 
what is cut away will not print and only 
the flat area of the wood that is left 
after carving will print. When the 
design is finished the wood block is 
covered with a light film of ink using a 
rubber roller, paper is laid upon the 
surface of the block and pressure is 
applied which transfers the print onto 
the paper. This method of making a 
print is often taught in our schools 


though the student usually uses a 
linoleum-covered block which is much 
easier to carve into. 

DRYPOINT: Drypoint is the most 
delicate and fragile method of creating 
an original print. The technique is 
basically simple. A very sharp instru- 
ment, often with a diamond point, is 
used to draw directly onto a metal 
plate; usually copper. The sharp point 
of the drypoint tool cuts into the metal 
plate, gouging it slightly and throwing 
up a small burr in the process. When 
the plate is inked it is this burr which 
holds the ink and makes the print as 
the plate is run through the press. 
Since the burr is extremely fragile it 
wears down and breaks off with very 
few printings. As a consequence dry- 
points are often printed in very small 
editions. The technique creates a very 
soft, dark and feathery line which can 
be quite beautiful. 

This explanation of the various 
methods of creating an original print 
has been greatly simplified and none 
of the techniques I have described are 
really quite as easy as they sound with 
this writing, but the basics have been 
covered and for those readers who 
would like to pursue the field of print- 
making further I would suggest A 
Guide to the Collecting and Care of 
Original Prints by Carl Zigrosser which 
is a small but highly informative book 
on the subject. 

The marking of original prints is a 
relatively modern custom since most 
older prints were not marked, or signed 
and numbered. However, with the 
recognition that both the artist and the 
public needed some degree of protec- 
tion, it has become the custom to 
identify the print. This identification is 
usually made in the lower margin of the 
work and identifies the artist, by his 
signature, the number of the particular 
proof and occasionally the title of the 
work. These markings are almost 
always made in pencil because pencil 
lines do not fade with the passage of 
time and exposure to light. 

Look at the lower left-hand margin of 
an original print and you will see either 
numbers or letters marked there. The 
marking 45/150 means that this print is 
number forty-five of an edition of one 
hundred and fifty. If, rather than a 


number, you see letters, they are prob- 
ably one of these: A/P, which means 
“Artist’s Proof.” This indicates that 
besides the numbered edition the artist 
has printed a number of prints for his 
own use and has marked them accord- 
ingly. Some artists use the French 
symbol E/A (Epreuve d’ Artiste) which 
means the same thing. T/P or ‘‘Trial 
Proof’’ is found occasionally, though 
rarely, and these prints are impres- 
sions the artist has made while working 
on his plate to see how the image is 
progressing or in the case of multi- 
color prints may represent a particular 
color combination which was tried. 
Because these prints represent an un- 
finished state of the work they are not 
considered as being part of the edition. 
Trial proofs can be interesting to the 
collector since they usually represent 
only one of a kind. P/P or ‘*Printer’s 
Proofs” are found occasionally and 
they usually represent a small number 
of proofs printed with the regular 
edition and presented by the artist to 
the printer as partial payment for his 
services. H/C or ‘“‘Hors Commerce’ 
(French for ‘‘Outside of Commerce”’ or 
not for sale), are proofs which have 
been marked by the artist for business 
use only. They’re used for entering art 
shows and exhibitions and as samples 
by salesmen and art agents. Since 
these prints become worn and dam- 
aged by handling they are not normally 
sold. B.A.T. or ‘‘Bon a Tirer” (French 
for ‘‘Good to Pull’’ or good to print): 
When the artist, working with the 
printer, is satisfied with what he con- 
siders a perfect print, the artist will 
mark that proof ‘‘Bon a Tirer.” The 
printer must compare each subsequent 
print made with this perfect proof 
before submitting the edition to the 
artist for approval and signing. 

These are the usual markings found 
on original prints and they serve to 
identify the particular prints so as to let 
the collector know exactly which proof 
of an edition he has purchased. 

So, now that we have covered the 
methods of making and marking the 
prints, let’s go back to the question of 
just what makes the print an 
“‘original.’’ What can be considered 
the original image? If you could hang 

(Continued on next page) 
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the etched or engraved metal plate on 
your wall it would be a dull and unin- 
spiring sight. A lithographic stone of 
any size is a heavy and cumbersome 
thing, impossible to frame and hardly a 
thing of beauty. The same goes for a 
piece of silk loaded with sealant or a 
block of wood. None of these materials 
represent the intent of the artist. Only 
the resulting print taken from these 
materials is an original, and only the 
print itself represents the intent of the 
artist. 

In recent years a great many photo- 
graphic reproductions of paintings, 
watercolors and sketches have been 
placed on the market, many of them 
both signed and numbered and some of 
them at considerable prices. These 
pieces are printed on the same kind of 
presses that produce the calendars you 
receive every year from your fuel dealer 
or local drug store. They are mechan- 
ical reproductions and cannot be con- 
sidered as original prints. At best they 
could be called ‘‘Limited Edition Re- 
productions” since the painting which 
was photographed to create these 


prints is the actual ‘‘original.’’ The 
purchase of one of these reproductions 
should be made strictly on the basis of 
buying a decoration for the home since 
any ‘‘investment’’ potential is very 
dubious. 

Finally, what about investment value 
in the purchase of original prints? For 
those of you who insist on ‘‘investment 
art’’ of established value I suggest the 
‘‘big name” artists, purchased from a 
reputable gallery and accompanied by 
a letter of authentication. Purchased at 
realistic prices, Picasso, Miro, Chagall, 
Dali and many other painter-print- 
makers’ original prints are a very good 
investment. Most people have heard of 
Whistler and Rembrandt but did you 
know that both of these men are con- 
sidered to be among the finest etchers 
of all time? Of course the market value 
of their prints today is in the many 
thousands, but these prints are a truly 
fine investment for anyone who cares to 
spend that much money for a single 
proof. 

But what should you spend for an 
etching or lithograph by one of the up- 


—— 


and-coming local printmakers? That’s 
a hard question to answer. I have 
bought many fine prints locally for from 
$20.00 to $75.00 apiece, depending 
upon the size of the print and, of 
course, the workmanship involved. 
Like you, I know what I like and what I 
can afford to pay. If the artist whose 
works I purchase grows increasingly 
popular I may find that I have made a 
good investment, and this has hap- 
pened to me on some occasions, but 
even when this doesn’t happen I have 
no complaint because I bought what I 
liked and I’m happy with it. We make 
no concerted effort in this country to 
fund or support the graphic arts and 
artists who intend to make a living at 
their craft must be able to sell their 
work. The young artists making orig- 
inal prints today are tomorrow’s 
Whistlers and Rembrandts and Picas- 
sos. All around us we can find excep- 
tional talent working to put their 
thoughts and feelings into an original 
work for eventual appraisal by a critical 
public, hoping for acceptance by that 
public, and that public is you. E 
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by Bryna N. Paston 


Music man Bruce Fagan is a performer, student and teacher 
in a potpourri of musical activity. He plays the piano, the 
guitar and he sings. He has his own one-man act and he also 
leads a band that can be seen and enjoyed all over the 
Delaware Valley at private and group affairs. He has directed 
the musical and arts program at a day camp. He performed 
throughout Israel two summers ago, and he hosts his own 
radio program, called the Song of the Sabras, on the Temple 
University station, WRTI and a new program, entitled ‘‘A 
Taste of Honey,’’ for WRCP on Sundays from 2:30 p.m. to 
4:00 p.m. 

Bruce graduated from Temple as a religion major special- 
izing in Judaic studies. He is currently studying for his Master 
of Arts in Jewish Music at Gratz College in Philadelphia. He is 
one of 12 in the program, which is the only one of its kind any- 
where in the country. 

‘‘The program is under the direction of Dr. Irving Cohen,” 
Bruce explained. ‘‘He is one of the foremost experts in the 
field. We study musical training, Jewish history, musical 
history, synagogue chanting, and the practical aspects such as 
how to work in a school or communal situation. 

‘*My main interest is in the culture, in arts and music pro- 
grams,’’ he continued. ‘‘This course prepares me for anything 
in the Jewish music field. I can be a part-time cantor or I can 
lead a seder (Passover service). I could run a music program 
for a school system or even for a city. 

“Tve taught music in Hebrew schools in the past and right 
now, this current academic year I am teaching music at the 
Solomon Schecter Day School for kindergarten through fifth 
grades. These are kids with strong Jewish backgrounds and 


Bruce once considered becoming a rabbi or cantor, but prefers the many different musically-connected fields he finds himself in 
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I am learning from them.’ 

Bruce Fagan claims he did not come from a particularly 
traditional Jewish home. His parents always belonged to a 
reform congregation. They celebrated major holidays but 
didn’t attend synagogue services on a regular basis. Bruce’s 
older brother Richard was ordained as a rabbi from the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York this Spring. 

“It’s really interesting that coming from our environment 
both my brother and I followed similar paths,’’ Bruce com- 
mented. ‘‘I once considered becoming a rabbi or a cantor 
myself but I didn’t want to limit myself. I prefer the many 
different musically-connected fields I find myself in.” 

Bruce’s father is a podiatrist and his mother a secretary. He 
also has a sister Joan who is in high school ‘‘being smart,” 
according to her brother. 

‘‘The music came from my father’s side,’’ Bruce said. ‘‘He 
was one of the founders of Beth Or, our synagogue, and he 
always performed in their shows. He played the young 
romantic lead and loved every minute of it. 

‘‘My brother took piano lessons when he was seven and 
after the teacher left, I would sit down and play practically 
everything he was taught. I was only four but I could play by 
ear. Naturally, my parents gave me lessons but I hated them. 

‘Ilove the piano. It is still my main instrument, but I didn’t 
like lessons and practicing. I listen to classical music but I 
don't play it. I stopped my piano lessons when! was 11. Now, I 
wish I could play classical. I'll take lessons again. I need the 
technique.” 

In seventh grade, Bruce discovered the guitar and fell right 
into the folk music era of the late ’60’s. 


A 
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‘Oh, I was never a hippie,’’ said the 
serious, rather conservative young 
man. ‘‘I kind of stayed on the fringes. 
But later I was president of the Folk 
Song Society at Central High School. 

“I went to Sesame Day Camp for 
many summers and there was a music 
counselor there, Ron Nelson, who 
taught and led songs. I kind of liked 
what he did so timidly one day I brought 
my guitar to camp and decided I would 
lead songs too. I wasn’t very good but I 
was better than most of the younger 
kids.” 

At Central High School, Bruce took 
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music as a major and he feels to this 
day, it was here that he was so well 
grounded musically. He studied every- 
thing from harmony to theory, from 
counterpoint to arranging. 

“In ninth grade, the various syna- 
gogues in the city formed a basketball 
league,” he said. ‘‘I had no interest in 
basketball but they needed someone to 
go to Gratz High School for the meet- 
ings. I volunteered to go because | 
could walk there from Central. 

‘One day while I was there I 
stumbled into another meeting for the 
Inter-Hebrew High School Student 
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Council. They had no representation 
from the reform synagogues in the city 
so guess who was drafted? Me. 

‘‘They were planning a conference 
and they needed entertainment. I said, 
I have a guitar ensemble and they said 
all right. I figured I knew a few songs 
and I knew a few friends who could 
play. That added up to an ensemble, 
and that was the beginning of the Inter- 
Hebrew High School Guitar Ensemble. 

“I had about nine or ten people all 
together so whoever showed up, 
played. We all knew a little music. I 
could read some Hebrew, but not well. I 
went to the music department at Gratz 
College and they pushed me into Jew- 
ish music. They gave me songs and 
song sheets. We put together a selec- 
tion of Hebrew folk songs.”’ 

The guitar ensemble was launched. 
They played at the Palestra for the 20th 
anniversary of Israel celebration. From 
there, they got calls for engagements at 
synagogues, sisterhoods and mens’ 
clubs. 

“Anytime we played for organiza- 
tions and synagogues we gave the 
money we made to the Israel Emerg- 
ency Fund and the Children’s Home in 
Israel.’’ Bruce recalled. ‘‘We did this 
for three years and then the group 
broke up.” 

Bruce became part of a duo called 
Mach’ ratayim, which means ‘‘the day 
after tomorrow.’’ His other half was a 
female singer, Faye Taransky. 

‘‘We worked a lot but now we kept 
the money,” he laughed. ‘‘Faye and I 
stayed together until my freshman year 
at Temple.” 

Bruce remembers that he had no 
intention of becoming a professional 
musician. He performed for fun. He 
was active in Jewish youth groups 
during high school and he enjoyed the 
educational and social relationships he 
found. He feels these associations, plus 
the fact that his brother was studying to 
become a rabbi, influenced his decision 
to be a religion major. 

‘‘My mother wanted me to be an 
orthodontist because I’m good with my 
hands,’’ he smiled. ‘‘Or maybe it was 
because I wore braces for so many 
years and she wanted some of it back.” 

Bruce’s connection with Gratz Col- 
lege, which began while he was in high 


school, eventually led to his radio pro- 
gram at Temple. 

“I worked at Gratz College after 
school shuffling papers and stapling 
materials in the music department, ”” he 
said. ‘‘It was good for me because I got 
to know people and I found out where 
everything was. 

‘When I was a senior, Eric Goldman 
came in. He was putting together a 
radio show at Temple of Israeli music. 
When I was a freshman I worked with 
him. In my sophomore year, I took it 
over. It’s called Song of the Sabras, 
native-born Israelis, and I’m still doing 
it. It was a non-paying job then and still 
is. We do get money from the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Agencies to publicize the 
program and buy tapes.”’ 

The format of the program is Israeli 
music, sometimes with a special theme. 
For example, love songs, or a musical 
tour of Israel. From time to time, Bruce 
invites a visiting Israeli entertainer on 
the program for an interview. 

While in college, Bruce took in a new 
partner in the show by the name of 
Kenny Ellis. Together they turned the 
program into a professional show and 
they also joined forces as a performing 
twosome. Bruce played guitar while 
Kenny sang and played the Israeli 
drums. Both told jokes, stories and did 
pantomime routines, and before long 
they had created an act that was in 
great demand. 

They worked parties, sang and 
played American popular music, Israeli 
music, show tunes, folk music of all 
nations, rock tunes, music of the ’40’s 
and ’50’s. Anything and everything 
that a good combo could turn into a 
good sound. 

Kenny Ellis had worked with Don 
Dornay’s orchestra since he was in high 
school as a vocalist and a drummer. 
Bruce played with him too in the begin- 
ning, learning how to put together 
parties, how to do melody, harmony 
and rhythm. Kenny and Bruce worked 
as a duo through Dornay until about a 
year ago when Kenny decided to try 
making it in New York. He’s there now 
playing at the only kosher French club 
in the world and he is studying acting 
on the side. His goal is the big time: 
nightclubs, Broadway and television. 

Bruce, on the other hand, is content 
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to stay in and around the Delaware 
Valley, maintaining a family life with 
his new wife Nancy and their two 
kittens, Ketzel (Yiddish for cat) and 
Pretzel. They all call home an apart- 
ment in Cornwells Heights. Nancy is in 
the Master of Social Work program at 
Temple and she will also receive her 
Bachelor of Arts degree in Hebrew 
literature from Gratz. 

In the summer of ’75, Kenny and 
Bruce went to Israel. 

‘‘Nancy and I became engaged in 
June and I left for Israel in July,’’ Bruce 
said. ‘‘Nice guy. Well, I knew it would 
be the end of Kenny and me. He was 
going to New York. So we had ourselves 
one big finale and Israel was it. 

‘We stayed six weeks and it was 
fantastic. We met every major singing 
star there. We schlepped tapes and 
cameras everywhere we went. We sang 
in army camps and hospitals, even 
nightclubs. We didn’t get paid. All we 
asked for was a meal here and there and 
a place to sleep. 

‘We sang Hebrew and American 
songs. Our Hebrew wasn’t that great 
but we joked about it. We were on 
Israeli radio, too. We wanted to inter- 
view the radio personality and it turned 
out that he interviewed us. In Israel, 
there are only two stations so everyone 
in the country listens to the same pro- 
grams at the same time. Everywhere 
we went after that people had heard 
us.” 

Of course, Kenny and Bruce stay in 
touch. They shared a beginning and 
now each has chosen a separate path. 
The Bruce Fagan Ensemble can be 
hired tor parties as a trio or up to 10 
pieces. Bruce alone can and does pro- 
vide a one-man show with his electric 
piano and guitar for accompaniment. 

‘“‘There’s plenty of competition in 
this business,” he commented. ‘‘But 
there is also plenty of work to go 
around. I don’t just limit myself to 
Jewish affairs. I’ve done Irish wed- 
dings and German parties. Even if the 
people aren’t Jewish, I still throw in a 
horah. National dances appeal to every- 
one. 

‘‘In my radio program, I hear from 
listeners who aren’t Jewish. It doesn’t 
matter. Good music is good music any- 
where.” i 
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A SHORT STORY 
by Sunny Dull 


Sybil felt like a persimmon in a pot of 
Schnitz und Knepp, as she stood in a 
Pennsylvania Dutch kitchen being in- 
troduced to her mother-in-law. ‘‘Und 
luff at furst sight, it vass not,’’ she 
figured. She could almost read the 
older woman’s mind, churning behind 
bifocals, thinking: ‘‘Ach! Von uff dem 
schmardt New Chork gurls, vid 
reddisher fingernails.”’ 
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Sybil selfconsciously hid them in 
clenched fists and became a candidate 
for paranoia, feeling insecure. How- 
ever, in her natural environment, New 
York City, she had been considered 
ultra chic; even the gods and goddesses 
of the advertising world she’d left for 
marriage, had watched her with periph- 
eral vision. But in the dried-apples- 
and-dumplings kitchen, standing be- 
tween a deep-set window displaying 
African violets, and a handrubbed 
wooden hutch (vid a place for da 
shpoons), she sensed failure. Especi- 


ally since she was decidedly the Greek 
olive, caviar and orchids type. 

Or at least she had been until her 
crazy, whirlwind love affair with the 
managing editor of a small trade 
journal in New York. A T-bone and 
tossed salad man: a six-foot cyclone, 
who'd learned perfect English in col- 
lege, man; definitely, the man she’d 
married, man. 

“Just think,” she’d remarked in 
their push-button, big-city apartment, 
‘we've been married almost three 
months.” 


UCKS 
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‘‘Nice ones, too,” her Caleb-the- 
conquerer muttered between enor- 
mous bites of vegetable salad. ‘“‘I’ve 
got two weeks off, and I want to take 
you home to meet my mother. She’ll 
love you.”’ 

And now, facing the older woman, 
Sybil wished she’d taken time to have 
the cavity in her back tooth filled; then 
she’d have been in perfect health. 

“Horrors of horrors,’’ she thought, 
noticing that her I-paid-for-it-myself 
fur coat—darn it!—was dripping 
melted snow on the scrubbed and 
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waxed linoleum, making messy 
puddles. She was already tired from the 
long drive, the built-up tensions from 
daughter-in-law syndrome, and her 
efforts to appear meticulous. But it had 
to snow, didn’t it? And she had to slip 
when she got out of the car, didn’t she? 
‘‘So, here I am,” she admitted to her- 
self, ‘‘looking like last year’s snow- 
ball.” 

That was on Monday night, and six 
days later, on Sunday night, she cried 
into Caleb’s arms. 

‘Your mother doesn’t like me!”’ 


“C’mon now, honey. Give her a 
chance to get used to you, you brainy, 
beautiful, broad, you.’’ He nibbled her 
ear, bit it playfully, and added, ‘‘You’ll 
find a way to advertise yourself into her 
heart, just as you did mine.”’ 

‘‘Maybe so,” Sybil sighed. ‘‘Any- 
how, you like me. Right?”’ 

“Right”? 

Many intimacies later, walking down 
the enclosed, narrow stairway, in the 
centered-chimney, two-storied house, 
she was satiated but heavy-hearted. 
‘‘Coffee might help,” she hoped. As 
she approached the woodburning stove 
that took ingenuity to manipulate, she 
rekindled the fire, pulled the teakettle 
forward, and reached for a sterilized 
cup. Just then, a long, weary sigh 
startled her. 

Turning in surprise, she glanced 
toward the shadowed African violet 
corner, where the rocking chair, it sits, 
and saw the outline of her mother-in- 
law. And it was past nine-thirty, too, 
ven all vise souls, in bed should be. 

“‘I didn’t know you were there, Mom. 
What’s wrong?”’ 

“‘Tomorrow iss Monday, und on 
Mondays ve vash.”’ 

“Is that all that’s bothering you? 
Well, don’t you worry. I’m stronger 
than I look. I’ll help you.’’ She thought 
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to herself: “Pll lend you a hand and 
both feet if necessary.” 

“You chust don’t unnershtand,’’ the 
older woman said, turning from the 
window. ‘‘Und it’s too long a shtory.”’ 

“Tm a good listener, and not one bit 
sleepy.” Not at nine-thirty at night, she 
almost screamed, but didn’t. 

“Vell den,” the older woman began, 
as if she’d never had anyone in all the 
years to talk to. Hesitant, pulling at the 
ruffles on her apron with nervous 
fingers. ‘‘Diss neighbor und me...” 

Sybil listened to the story narrated in 
thick Dutch accent, sipping coffee her 
mother-in-law had refused. She was 
informed that the two women had 
married on the same day, moved into 
their adjacent homes on the same day, 
and had begun their rivalry on the same 
day. For decades they’d competed to 
see which of them was the better house- 
keeper, and therefore, in their eyes, the 
better woman. 

“Und frum dat day to diss,” her 
husband’s mother said, ‘‘ve alvays 
rush to see vitch von uff us, da vash, 
has on da line furst.” 

“You don’t say,” remarked Sybil, 
her advertising spirit jogging. ‘‘But 
then, what seems to be the problem?”’ 

She was informed that the youngest 
daughter of the next door neighbor, da 
von dat married a no-gooder, had 
divorced and returned home to live with 
her parents. 

“Und chust last Mondays,” the 
woman confided, ‘‘diss gurl, vile my 
vash vater vass shtill making hot, she 
run outside und hung two shtarched 
pillowcases on da line. Quick-like, a 
fool uff me to make.”’ 

Her statement stunned Sybil. Could 
it be that she, Sybil, had misjudged her 
husband’s mother? Had personal prob- 
lems been the reason for her mother- 
in-law’s lack of warmth toward her? 
She asked, ‘‘Then you were upset over 
the laundry last Monday when we 
met?”’ 

The woman nodded. 

Relief flooded through Sybil. ‘“‘Then 
you weren’t disappointed in me,” she 
whispered. Then loudly, “‘Oh Mom, I 
thought you didn’t like me!”’ 

“Ach! child—you I like. It’s dat 
neighbor uff mine I’m not so sure uff.” 

One happy heartbeat later, Sybil was 


around the table kissing her new mom 
on the cheek. She ordered: ‘‘You get up 
to bed, now. You need your rest. Didn’t 
you tell me that ‘Dat vass ven Gott, da 
body made right?’ ’’ She added: I’ll get 
up early and help.” 

Her new mom obeyed, looked back 
where Sybil sat, and Sybil imagined her 
mother-in-law’s thoughts: ‘‘Diss city 
gurl my son married, now she chust 
vonders me.”’ 

When Sybil was alone in the spotless 
kitchen, ideas, like tennis balls, 
bounced through her mind, hit the net 
and rolled away. She tried toying with 
the crossword puzzle from the Sun- 
day’s paper, but couldn’t concentrate. 
‘‘So,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s no longer a game 
of ‘clean wash.’ It’s now a game of 
‘dirty pool.’ ’’ A game Sybil had seen 
played countless times before over 
larger issues. 

One of her tennis-ball ideas hit a 
receptive racket, got swatted back and 
forth a few times, then finally won the 
finals. Sybil’s eyes lit up, like eyes are, 
before you outen dem. 

She looked around her for the neces- 
sary materials needed for her plan, 
found none, and moaned: 

‘*Everything is so next-to-Godliness 
clean! You’d think someone would spill 
gravy or beet juice once in a while.” 

All the dirty clothes were upstairs in 
a hamper, she was on the ground floor 
not wanting to awaken anyone. 
‘‘Well,’’ she muttered, not to be de- 
feated, ‘‘what greater gift can I give, 
but the shirt off my own back?’’ But 
Sybil wasn’t wearing a shirt. Not evena 
blouse, and certainly not pillowcases. 
She looked at herself objectively and 
speculated. Her outer garment was her 
honeymoon-satin, knee-length duster, 
with a tag warning ‘‘dry clean only.” 


“But,” she grinned, ‘‘that’s only the 
outer garment.” And she knew what 
she was about to do would probably 
turn her into a popsicle, freeze her false 
eyelashes, and render her into sus- 
pended animation until the Spring 
thaw. ‘‘So,’’ she mused, ‘‘what’s a 
little cold air to von uff us city gurls, vid 
reddisher fingernails?”’ 


With that thought, she worked 
silently, doing her best, and when the 
utensils she’d used were back in their 


place, also her duster, she waited for 
the bewitching hour of midnight, ven 
shpooks haff power. Until then, she 
toyed with the crossword puzzle. 

“Now let’s see,” she mumbled, 
“‘number eighty-six across — a two-toed 
sloth. Well, everyone knows that is a 
‘vash-shneak.’ ’’ She smirked. It didn’t 
fit the spaces, but time passed, 
anyvay’s. 

A sneeze and a cough past mid- 
night, a furry-ball, wrapped in various 
woolens found hanging in the outside, 
wintered-over summer-kitchen, 
clomped through high drifts of snow. 
The furry-ball was wearing high-top 
men’s work boots, stuffed with the 
crossword section of the Sunday news- 
paper, so they’d fit; had clothespins 
protruding from clenched and chatter- 
ing teeth, and hissed and spluttered: 

“Oh please, beautiful winter sky, 
don’t let anyone see me, or they’ll think 
I’m a demon come to hex the Keystone 
State.” 

Her fingers, clumsy from cold, fin- 
ished their task, and Sybil scooted 
backwards through snowdrifts to view 
her work. The heavy boots kept her 
from doing a Peter-Pan in the air. She 
hugged herself for extra warmth, and 
snuggled her nose deeper into the 
woolen muffler around her neck. She 
looked at the clothesline and said, ‘‘It’ll 
do.” 

On the clothesline, between skinny 
but clean icicles, hung a chartreuse bra 
with matching bikini panties, an odd- 
looking pair of already frozen panty- 
hose, with one leg longer than the 
other, and a white, I-couldn’t-find-the- 
starch-mom, hand-crocheted doily. 
‘‘Thank you, African violets, you’re on 
our side too. You like fair play, right?”’ 

When the shivering Sybil scanned 
her evening’s work, she was pleased. 
She looked at the neighbor’s house and 
noticed the paint was peeling and the 
windows were not precisely at right 
angles. ‘‘Dumb house,” she remarked 
into the full-moon scene. She inhaled 
the nippy Pennsylvania air, letting the 
feathery snowflakes land on her fore- 
head and eyelashes, and gazed at the 
magical, fairyland sky. 

Und millyuns uff shtars vinked down 
on her, dere approofal to giff, und da 
moon — it laffed. | 
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Mohair items 


from Scotland 
Women’s dresses, 
handbags, sweaters, 
jewelry, collector’s 
paper weights 


at “THE YARD” 
Lahaska — 794-8166 


. . Say something 
beautiful about yourself 
without saying a word. . . 

For this very special 
holiday season 

You want that very 
special look. 

One that says you 
are a quality shopper. 

And oh-so-smart to 
find it at such an 
affordable price! 

So whether it is 
for yourself, 

Or for that special gift— 

Stop in and let 
Fox Run make this a 
holiday that will be specia/. 


Route 202 Boutique 


(next to entrance 
of Peddler’s Village) 


794-8775 


FAMOUS LABEL 
TENNIS APPAREL AT 


Disco unt Prices 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


128 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Daily 10 - 5 [Bac] 


Mildred White 
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ahaska, Pa. 


Guide 


by Rosemarie P. Vassalluzzo 


A POTPOURRI OF INTERESTING SHOPS 


December is by far one of the busiest 
and happiest months of the year for 
many people. Following perhaps an 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving at home, 
folks around the world begin preparing 
for the festive holidays ahead. This tra- 
ditional season, whether it be Christ- 
mas, Hanukkah or the New Year has 
many treasured customs and traditions 
attached, many of which have been 
passed down through the centuries and 
generations. Many religions, many 
countries and many individuals have 
their own special meaningful traditions 
that they share during this happy and 
unmistakably festive time of year. With 
some it may be the Christmas tree, 
family gatherings, hanging of stockings 
or the manger scene. To others the 
season may have special significance in 
the lighted menorah, the contributions 
made to the poor and needy or the 
gaily-decorated stores. 

Regardless, there is one thing most 
cultures have in common during this 
cheery holiday season and that is gift- 
giving. Shoppers fill the streets and 
malls carrying colorful packages for 
their friends and relatives as yuletide 
carols can be heard in the background. 
Gift-giving seems to be a universal 
custom during the Yuletide and holiday 
season. 

There is a dramatic wealth of shop- 
ping areas and districts available to us 
in our Delaware Valley. As we set out 
with our holiday list in hand we find 
that there is indeed ‘‘a potpourri of 
interesting shops.” 


FOR THE YOUNG 

You’ve heard the expression 
“‘Christmas is for children.” If you 
have children on your list, Rumpelstilt- 
skin Toy Shop in Lahaska is a must. The 
collection of hand-dressed porcelain 
dolls is one of the finest, as is the dis- 
play of Steiff animals. Perhaps a life- 


sized yellow giraffe or brown camel 
would suit your youngster. There are 
also puzzles, games, wooden toys, and 
kites. The Youth Fashion Center in 
King’s Plaza, Warrington carries a 
good selection of clothing at a reason- 
able price. Clothing for the infant on up 
to size 14 is available. You will find 
racks of dresses, skirts, socks, coats 
and especially jeans. For the winter 
months ahead there are sweaters, hats 
and matching mittens. 
DOYLESTOWN AREA SHOPS 

For the tennis buff, a visit to Second 
Serve at 128 W. State will be a delight. 
The reason is that many items are 
marked down. Name brand warm-up 
suits, sweaters, skirts, shorts and tops 
are all discounted. A good supply of 
Slazenger tennis balls are at the door — 
might make a good stocking stuffer. 

While in town don’t forget to stop in 
at The Voice of the Turtle. This shop is 
for the very talented person on your list 
that enjoys quality needlepoint. The 
canvases for rugs, pillows, belts, hand- 
bags and pictures are all custom hand- 
painted. Being a ‘“‘stitcher’’ myself, I 
was truly impressed with the unique- 
ness of the canvases. Between Doyles- 
town and Chalfont on Route 202 is The 
Contemporary Corner Card and Gift 
Shop. The scent of bayberry greets you 
as you enter the door. Candles, cards, 
puzzles, china, glassware, books and 
wrappings can be found in this card and 
gift shop. Along the same stretch is a 
very special shopping experience: 
Blueberry Manor has a beautifully- 
displayed assortment of custom hand- 
crafted items. There is a vast amount of 
talent in Bucks County and the sur- 
rounding areas, and some of it can be 
found here where they recapture the 
remembered joys of Christmas. 

The Village Barn in Furlong is a 
potpourri in itself. This converted barn 


is the most unusual spot just chock-full 
of antiques, gifts, Pendleton and White 
Stag classics as well as clothing for the 
men on your holiday list. 


LAHASKA 

On to Lahaska where you will want to 
do some gift buying at The Yard. To 
shop for girls or a special lady on your 
list, you might stop into the Heather 
Shop. The fine imported Mohair 
blankets, shawls, dresses and sweaters 
are magnificent. You can also stop in at 
Pappagallo for more fine classics in 
skirts, blouses and blazers. I found a 
most unusual hostess skirt with hand- 
sewn appliques at Etcetera, also in The 
Yard. There’s a full selection of 
blouses, skirts and dresses for holiday 
entertaining. For the art lover on your 
list, The Upstairs Gallery has a fine 
selection of artwork including works by 
local artists. The prices are very 
reasonable and the work is outstanding. 


NEW HOPE 

There are a number of interesting 
shops in our quaint and famous town of 
New Hope. I’d like to point out The 
Gaelic Shop where you will find beauti- 
fully handcrafted woolen sweaters, 
Scotch plaids and gifts from the British 
Islands. Further down the street is Orb 
Silversmiths. The fine custom-made 
jewelry is beautifully displayed. Don’t 
let the name fool you—they also carry 
14K gold jewelry. There are oodles of 
shops to visit here on Main Street. 

YULETIDE DECOR 

Feeney’s nursery in Feasterville has 
a beautiful Christmas display with 
white miniature lights and a complete 
line of traditional decorations. There 
are over 100 bushel baskets, each filled 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
FROM THE BASICS 


Layette Size to Size 14 for Boys & Girls 


King’s Plaza, Rt. 611 
Warrington, Pa. 
343-2992 
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with different ornaments for the tree. 
Feeney’s has a good selection of bird 
feeders for the birdwatcher on your 
shopping list as well as thistle, niger 
seed and sunflower seeds. Starting in 
December the fresh Christmas trees, 
boughs and holly will begin arriving. 
If you have a musician on any level on 
your list, Music Masters in the South- 
ampton Shopping Center will be a great 
inspiration. This store and school, run 
by Chick Overington, tries to meet 
music needs at all levels. Lessons are 
$7.00 per half hour for any instrument, 
even though Music Masters specializes 
in classical guitar. I found it very inter- 
esting to hear that senior citizens seem 
to be finding music for the first time or 
returning to it. A few doors down is a 
new shop, Woods Creation, just four 
weeks old when I visited. Tables, 
clocks, plaques, mirrors and barom- 
eters, all made of natural wood. There 
is Cherry from the West Coast, Red- 
wood from California, Myrtlewood 
from Coo’s Bay, Oregon and Walnut 
from our lush local forests. Any piece of 
furniture or accessory will be custom 
designed and made on the premises. 


ANTIQUES AND ART WORK 

Do you have an antique collector on 
your list? If so, a stop on Mill Street in 
historic Bristol is in order. Even though 
many of the shops remain, some of the 
oldtime merchants in Bristol have 
either retired or relocated. A few of the 
shops along this historic street, one of 
the oldest shopping streets in Bucks 
County, have been renovated and 
turned into antique shops. Aladdin’s 
Cave, The Treasure Chest and The 
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the Finest in Concrete Products. ” 
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Whether You Are 
Steppin’ “In” “Out” or “Up” 
Step with Modern. 
COME VISIT 
OUR NEW DISPLAY- 


OLD RTE. 611 
OTTSVILLE 


UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 
Original Work 
of Local Artists 
Paintings e Ceramics 
Jewelry è Batik è Sculpture 
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THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
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NEW LOCATION 

4161 Swamp Rd. 

(at Cross Keys jct. 313 & 611) 

Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

(215) 348-4598 

Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10:00-6:00 
Fri. to 9:00 
Sun. 1:00-5:00 
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MARY BYE 
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“Peace on earth’ is more than a 
seasonal sentiment to Mary Bye. It is a 
phrase that symbolizes the goal toward 
which the Spring Valley woman directs 
her energies—a goal that reaches 
beyond the absence of hostility among 
men of good will to a harmonious 
relationship of all the elements of the 
biosphere. 

Mrs. Bye, who has been involved 
with activities ranging from the Viet 
Nam Moratorium to a campaign to 
prevent the slaughter of young seals, 
remarks, ‘‘My concerns are all related 
to the rights of people, animals and 
plants. I sometimes feel as if the whole 
earth is being destroyed by peoples’ 
unawareness of how fragile the eco- 
system is. It has to do with a sense of 
stewardship, a feeling that we have to 
protect our world because so many 
people don’t realize that it may all 
disappear some day. 


“A great many intellectuals have 
been saying that we are starving and 
we are spending enormous amounts of 
money on military devices. Working on 
these weapons is a conscious, immoral 
act, acrime against humanity. Money, 
intelligence, and creativity that could 
be used to meet human needs are being 
wasted.”’ 

An activist who acknowledges ‘‘a 
terribly Establishment background,’’ 
Mrs. Bye admits, ‘‘I thought Thomas 
Jefferson had solved all our problems 
and we would never have to worry 
again. I belonged to Bridge clubs, went 
to ladies’ luncheons, and cultivated 
beautiful flower gardens.” 

The detonation of the Atomic Bomb 
undermined her complacency. *‘This is 
a quantum leap into horror,’’ she 
remembers thinking. The war in Viet 
Nam had an even greater impact. “‘It 
changed my life,” Mary Bye says. “‘I 
suddenly realized, Politics are rele- 
vant, and we have to be in there 
pressuring Congress to do the right 
thing. I had assumed that our legisla- 
tors knew that their purpose was to 
establish justice, but it was pretty 
obvious that they were not aware of it.” 

The radicalization of Mary Bye did 
not take place overnight. ‘‘It happened 
very slowly,’’ she explains. ‘‘At first I 
worked with a feeling that government 
officials would respond to reason. I 
thought I just had to write some 
reasonable letters and all would be 
well. I decided to use an argument they 
could relate to, so I pointed out that the 
war was a luxury we could not afford. 
Maybe if everyone in the United States 
had been doing this, it would have been 
effective, but my efforts were not 
successful.” 


By this time, Mary Bye was con- 
vinced that, ‘“We had to find a creative, 
non-violent way to stop the killing,” 
and she headed for Washington, D.C. 
She stood on the steps of the Capito! 
and read the names of the American 
war dead until she and her companions 
were arrested. ‘‘We were charged with 
blocking the entrance to the build- 
ing’,’’ she notes, ‘‘and it wasn’t until I 
found myself in Criminal Court that I 
realized that I hadn’t committed some 
sort of misdemeanor.” 

‘This is American justice when you 
get close to it, and it is a horror. -You 
stand on the Capitol steps and read the 
names of some poor people who should 
never have been sent over there to die, 
and because you respond like a human 
being to the death of another human 
being, you are acriminal. That doesn’t 


make sense in my world.” 

Other arrests followed, including an 
incarceration for demonstrating during 
a visit to Philadelphia by then—Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon. Such apprehen- 
sions had been prohibited by court 
order, and Mrs. Bye sued the city for 
illegal arrest. She won and used the 
settlement awarded her to establish a 
Fund for Justice. In the names of the 
arresting officer and the Police Com- 
missioner of Philadelphia, the Fund 
made contributions to the Philadelphia 
Center for Conscientous Objectors, 
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Friends’ Military Counseling and 
Philadelphia Resistance. 

At one time, Mary Bye was ‘‘afraid to 
say Grace at table.” That was many 
demonstrations ago, and today she is 
likely to be found speaking through a 
bullhorn from the Capitol steps. A 
member of such organizations as 
Amnesty International, Friends of 
Northern Ireland, and the Religious 
Society of Friends, she compares her 
philosophy to a Biblical adage. 

““ ‘Where there is no vision, the 
people perish’,’’ she quotes. ‘‘I hope 
that people will have a vision, think 
about what that vision means for their 
home, their community, their nation, 
and the world, and then work to make it 
areality.”’ a 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Celebrity Corner 
does not presume to evalute the exper- 
tise of those featured in the column, 
and publication of quoted opinions 
should not be interpreted as implying 
PANORAMA’S agreement. Celebrity 
Corner’s function is to allow those 
interviewed to express their opinions 
on subjects of particular interest to 
them. The writer is not responsible for 
verifying the accuracy of remarks, but 
for reporting them accurately. In the 
absence of any complaint from inter- 
viewees, you may be assured that we 
have done so. 
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WHERE YOU SAVE 
DOES MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE 
A 
BIG 
DIFFERENCE! 
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Trevose 
Federal 
Savings 
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Federal 
Savings 


17 OFFICES 
TO SERVE YOU 
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OFFICES 


IN BUCKS COUNTY 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves., 
Morrisville 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 
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Restoration 


Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


OUR GERMAN-SWISS 
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HERITAGE 


Our Christmas traditions owe a debt 
to our Germanic forbears who brought 
to America both the custom of the 
decorated Christmas tree and the 
Christmas putz, now known by the 
French name, creche. Around these 
two traditions we have built many of the 
happy and tender aspects of our 
celebration. 

What is less well-known, is that the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, which group in- 
cludes the Swiss as well as the German, 
immigrants of the 18th century, also 
brought us two heritages in architec- 
ture, one, the bank barns we are 
accustomed to find in Bucks County, 
and, two, a house design that abounds 
throughout Pennsylvania. There is 
space at this writing to praise only the 
former. 

The Pennsylvania: Dutch or ‘‘Swiss’’ 
barns are classics. Eric Sloane, who has 
served readers excellently with his 
clear explanations and drawings of 
American architecture and tools, etc., 
has commented that, although the old 
New England barns are rapidly falling 
down, many of the Pennsylvania stone 
barns are good for another 200 years. 


These barns are, in fact, the out- 
standing contribution to regional 
American architecture in the 18th cen- 
tury. They emerged out of a continental 
tradition rather than from the English, 
whence sprang most of our house 
designs, because climatic conditions in 
Germany and Switzerland were similar 
to American conditions, and conti- 
nental immigrants knew from centuries 
of experience what tight and sturdy 
structures were needed to protect their 
stock and harvests. The ‘‘Swiss’’ or 
“bank” barns were quickly recognized 
by the English Quakers, already set- 
tled, and adopted by them as master 
structures capable of meeting the 
needs of all prosperous farms in Bucks 
County, which served, early on, as the 
breadbasket for Philadelphia. 

Who today is not full of admiration 
for these great stone barns that stand 
after 250 years, and still serve their 
purpose? Who can look at such a barn 
and not wonder how the pioneer farmer 
found time and energy to build in such 
dimensions and with such strength and 
durability? Today, these barns are 
somewhat larger than necessary, func- 


tionally, but no matter, we are glad 
when they dominate the landscape. 
Looking at them, we become aware of 
the creativity and ingenuity the build- 
ers used in adapting each barn to the 
terrain, and in fashioning, when a 
natural bank was missing, the grad- 
ually—inclined ramp that led to the 
upper barn level used for threshing and 
for hay and grain storage. 


Fritz Barn #2, 1812 


The typical barn is a two-level struc- 
ture with the upper level projecting, 
usually between four to six feet, over 
the lower, in a ‘‘forebay,’’ creating, by 
the extension, more storage space 
above and protection for stock in the 
barnyard below. The forebay custo- 
marily faces south or southeast in order 
to profit from the winter sun. This 
overhang is supported in a variety of 
ways; in some cases it is cantilevered. 
The second level is entered from the 
bank or ramp in the rear, and consists 
of a three-bay (three-section) plan, the 
central section for threshing, the side 
bays for storage of the loose grain and 
hay. A three-level barn is known as a 
“‘double-decker.’’ This last barn, when 
entered, is awe-inspiring in its 
immensity. 

The bank, or ramp, is a survival of 
what was in Switzerland the entrance to 
the loft home of the farmer, who lived 
above his stock. The notched roof on 
the upper or rear side of the barn 
provides a high, oversized door which 
allowed, in times past, a loaded hay 
wagon to enter freely. 

Eastern Pennsylvania barns have 
been classified by Mr. Charles H. 
Dornbusch into 11 types, usually by the 
support features of the forebay. Most of 
these, excluding the ancient log barns 
and the cantilevered forebay barns, can 
be seen today by driving along the 


roads of our county. A few log barns 
still standing have long since been 
covered with weatherboarding or incor- 
porated in a larger barn. Cantilevered 
forebays, once functioning in Bucks 
County, have fallen down. Examples of 
this bold design flourish in Berks and 
Lancaster Counties. 

If one drives north from Lower Bucks 
County, one notices a gradual shift 
from white-colored barns and outbuild- 
ings to red, and, on nearing the Lehigh 
and Northampton County lines, an 
increase in decorated barns. The 
reason for this lies in the nature of the 
original settlers, and the colors are now 
carried on by tradition. 

The sectarians, or ‘‘plain people,” 
English Quakers and Swiss Menno- 
nites, dominated the farming in lower 
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and middle Bucks in the days of the 
county’s early growth. They chose 
white. Going north, the Lutherans, or 
‘‘church” people, with reputations of 
being ‘‘gaudy”’ or color-loving, gained 
a foothold. They painted their barns 
red. 

The farther you drive into Lehigh or 
Berks Counties, the more examples of 
decorated barns you will find. Bucks 
County, however, can boast the 
““second most lavishly decorated barn’”’ 
in Pennsylvania. It is on Allentown 
Road, just north of Steinsburg before 
you cross the line into Lehigh County. A 
drive through Bucks County’s north- 
ernmost tier will help to re-establish 
your faith in the great, red bankbarn 
tradition for which southeastern Penn- 
sylvania has long been famous. = 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


Ast 
FIRST 
FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 


118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa, 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


Care in | 
Craftsmanship 


1760 Lowboy, with Queen Anne 
cabriole legs and scalloped 

apron. The handcarved shell is 

an example of the detailed precision 
that characterizes Rothenberger 
reproductions. Price $2200. 
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Custom and Reproduction Furniture 
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SEEGER 


AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 

Insurance Work 

Towing 

FREE ESTIMATES 

RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 


THE 
GAELIC SHOPS 


THE BEST OF 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 


Handwoven Cloak Cape 
by John Hagarty of Ireland 
4 862-9285 we 
Shops located in: 


NEW HOPE, PA. - 25 N. Main St. 
LIGONIER, PA. - 209 E. Main St. 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 
WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS. 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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t, Weathervane 


by Ralph C. Wunder, White House News Correspondent 


EXPECTATIONS AND 
THE MEDIA 


Washington, DC— Marine Two, the 
President’s huge olive-colored heli- 
copter, is sitting on the lawn just a few 
yards away, engines blasting loudly. 
And a dozen-or-so members of the 
White House press corps are waiting 
for the Chief Executive to walk out a 
back door of the White House to board 
the aircraft. 

We’d already watched as a number 
of key advisers—among them, many 
from his campaign staff—had boarded 
the chopper ahead of him. We were told 
they were off to spend a weekend at 
Camp David. 

Well, the White House had wanted 
us to believe that it was all just for a fun 
weekend in the Maryland mountains, 
but after persistent questioning, they 
were forced to admit to us that there 
was indeed more to it than that. 

What the White House didn’t say, 
but didn’t really have to say, was that 
the Carter Administration has begun to 
run into trouble with some of its key 
programs, and some serious reapprai- 
sal of tactics had to be planned. 

Not long ago, during a discussion 
with Dave Kresge, a professor friend 
and sociologist, Dave had remarked, 
almost prophetically, that Carter was 
eventually destined to encounter some 
serious image changes which could 
potentially also hamper his efféctive- 
ness. This was, Kresge explained, due 
to the extremity of the expectations 
Carter had raised during the campaign. 

Well, the only problem in raising 
expectations this way is that it’s hard to 
make a starving man wait for dinner to 
finish cooking once he’s had a taste of 
the appetizer. 


In Washington, a group of prominent 
journalists meet on television once a 
week to analyize that week’s news 
events, and Carter’s ongoing admini- 
strative woes was a topic of recent 
discussion. And while a number of 
theories ranging from the plausible to 
the ridiculous were mentioned, one line 
of thought was clearly overlooked. 


The factor the journalists had over- 
looked was the news media’s own 
complicity in allowing those expecta- 
tions to be raised. 

The news media should be faulted for 


not applying the same aggressiveness 
to questioning the President during the 
campaign last year that they more 
recently used to pursue details in the 
Bert Lance saga. All too often during 
the campaign, Carter remained un- 


touched by probes from journalists to 

unravel the specifics of how his R u S sell GAR OENn S 
programs would be implemented and 
the potential effects of such programs. 


For instance, was the fact that in the G R OW € R O f 
past Carter had ‘“‘lusted after women in ~ 
his heart’’ more important than how he RA R € p la nt $ 
would come to grips with making sure 
we would have enough energy at 600 NEW ROAD 
affordable rates to drive to and from our CHURCHVILLE, PA. 
jobs? Did the press believe that love, 215-322-4 799 
peanuts and a toothy smile would help 
resolve the turmoil between warring PH iba Rida 

j : FOLIAGE PLANTS 
factions in South Africa? Did the press HANGING PLANTS 


seriously believe that Carter’s merely 
talking about unity and peace would 
make an Arab want to share his Rolls 
Royce with a Jew? 

The blame for allowing this high- 
sounding rhetoric to go unchecked is 
not entirely the fault of the press. After 
all, Carter’s speechwriters did write all 
that jargon. 

And they did so because these politi- 
cal experts claim that the public could 
care less about specifics of political 
ideas—it bores the public, they claim. 
Well, maybe this is so. But since when 
did that stop the press from doing what 
they saw as their duty to push aggres- 
sively to get as many important details 
before the public as possible on any 
matter? After all, the media continued 
to report Watergate long after the 
public was bored with it. 

So I submit that if President Carter 
has fallen victim to his own high 
expectations, he has done so aided and 
abetted by the news media. a 


I would be interested in finding 
out the questions about the Presidency 
that have been haunting you, and wel- 
come the opportunity to hear from you 
by writing to me at the White House 
Press Office. 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20500. 


neely ford 


© Route 611 — “On the Hill” 
Ottsville, Pa. 766-0398 
Ford Sales è Service e Leasing 


Guaranteed in Writing 
Complete Exhaust Systems 
Custom Pipe Bending 
Dual Conversions 


TRADE IN 
YOUR OLD SKATES 
FOR A NEW PAIR OF 
HOCKEY OR FIGURE SKATES 
BY HYDE, BAUER, CCM. 
Largest Hockey Equipment Dealer in the Area 
e Skate Sharpening while 
you wait 
e Fast SVC Tennis Stringing 
e Custom Lettering or Decals 
for Teams or Individuals 
e Warm-Up Suits 
e Jackets for Teams or 
Individuals 


SNYDER SQUARE 
10-9 Mon.-Fri. COWPATH RD. RT. 463 
10-5 Sat. HATFIELD, PENNA. 368-7224 
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Doylestown 
Concrete Products 
& Building Supply Co. 


Since 1941 
S$ 212 S. Main St. 
eS Doylestown, Pa. 


BANKAMERICARD 
348-5890/348-3752/D13-1284 
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Mr. C.E.O. 


how about 
TRYING A NEW TACK? 


Let us demonstrate 
our proven expertise 


SALES INCENTIVE 
GROUP TRAVEL! 


Your Sales Force — 
your Board of Directors— 
and your Stockholders — 
will love you for it! 


Clyde Walton’s 


WORLD HORIZONS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
ROUTE 309 
North of Trainer's 
Quakertown 
536-0766 


Ato 
4 POND ST. Lar dle 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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788-9300 
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THE CLENET CONTINENTAL 


hs 


NOSTALGIA - ’78 STYLE 


For all of you out there with an eye for 
the elegant—the dashing—the extra- 
ordinary—and a nostalgic yearning for 
those bygone days when an automobile 
was an individual work of art—the 
Clenet Continental could be the answer 
to your fantasy. 

Conceived, designed and produced 
by Alain Clenet—a native of France, 
now of Santa Barbara—250 individ- 
ually-numbered units (via silver plaque 
set in the door) of his roadster are being 
produced at the rate of five cars per 
month at $39,500 each. More than 40 
are already on the road. 

Clenet’s story is as unique as his car. 
Holder of degrees in engineering, 
industrial design and the fine arts, 
Clenet upon his arrival in the United 
States discovered that the distance 
between the design on the board and 
actual performance on the road wasn’t 
necessarily a straight line. In order to 
learn more of the total process of design 
to manufacture to marketing, he re- 
turned to France as a designer of heavy 
industrial equipment. At the age of 28 it 
was then back to the U.S. as a design 
consultant to Ford, G.M., Toyota and 
Yamaha. By 1974 he had decided to 


build a car for which the market was 
ripe —an individual expression of excel- 
lence for the discerning buyer who 
could pay the price. 

Body design was standardized and 
the undercarriage of handmade steel 
build on Mercury Engine chassis and 
running gear—Lincoln Ford V-8 400 
cu.inches, 2 Venturi downdraft carbur- 
ation. Overall car length is 192” - 
height 57’’. Cruise control set in solid 
wood dash, English leather upholstery 
and carpeting and AM/FM stereo are 
included in standard interior equip- 
ment, while options feature lambswool 
carpeting, a telephone and multi- 
function radios among other features. 
Engraved vent windows and running 
boards are two accents. 

Since being featured as Car of the 
Month in Motor Trend Magazine 
(Dec. ’75) response has been dramatic. 
Incorporated as Clenet Coachworks in 
July’76 with three employees, Clenet 
went about promotion in a totally 
different way. No paid advertising; 
only featured articles in leading publi- 
cations, and entry in auto shows only 
where his car would receive top billing. 
Apparently, the approach worked. Pro- 


duction goes on in a hanger at Santa 
Barbara airport with 50 employees 
producing 5 cars per month and a 
six-month backlog of orders. When 250 
units of the initial model are completed, 
1978 will herald a new four-passenger 
model (at $60,000). Twenty-five orders 
have already been taken and it is only a 
drawing on his wall! 

For information: Clenet Coachworks, 
Inc. 495-F S. Fairview Ave., Goleta, CA 
93017 (805-967-1405). 


APPOINTMENTS 


FMC Corp’s material Handling Sys- 
tems Div. will have William Sutton, 
Lansdale as engineering manager. He 
will head a staff of 170 in Colmar. Janet 
Brown, president of Bucks County 
Legal Secretaries Assoc. has been 
appointed director of public relations of 
PA Assoc. of Legal Secretaries. Albert 
C. Krempa, Jr. Chalfont, has been 
awarded the CLU diploma. Norway’s 
King Olav V has awarded the Royal 
Order of St. Olav, Knights Cross First 
Class, their government’s highest 


award, to Tinius Olsen II, Rydal. The 
award was given for his efforts in 
furthering relations between Norway 
and America. He is Chairman of the 
Board of Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co., Willow Grove. 

Thiokol, Chemical Div. announces Ñ 
Dr. George F. Rowell has been pro- 
moted to manager, processing engi- 
neering and quality control for Moss 
Point, Miss. plant, and Terry D. Monk, 
plant manager at the Miss. operation 
will also supervise the Trenton, N.J. 
and Calvert City, KY plants. Brook- 
stone Company’s beautiful new store 


on Chestnut Street, Phila. will have B. e GRUMBACHER 
Mason Woodbury as manager. He was e WINSOR & NEWTON 
formerly ass’t mgr. of Brookstone’s £ 
Boston store. Thiokol also has pro- LIQUITEX 
moted Ted J. Grobelny to marketing e STRATHMORE 

e BIENFANG 


program manager for thermoplastic 
urethances. Extracorporeal Medical 
Specialties Inc. (King of Prussia) has 
named J. Barton Harrison, president 
and chief operating officer, succeeding 
Lewis S. Somers III. The U.S. Air Force 
Commendation Medal was presented 


(Continued on page 68) QUAKERTOWN 


e PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


COPY MAGIC 


RT. 202, NEW BRITAIN * 345-1557 


QUAKER VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER 
« 538-0350 


BUY DIRECT 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER AND 


SA VE%350% 


John Knoell & Son, woodworking 

specialist since 1880 throws open his 

warehouse for a super-saving sale! 

Over 20,000 picture frames in stock — 
all types and sizes. 

Molding by the length. 


Half a million feet, all varieties, 
at half the regular custom frame price. 
Thousands of framed pictures and prints 


John Knoell¢c&Son 


INCORPORATED 


CUSTOM CRAFT SHOP 


200 West State St. (opp. Ed’s Diner) Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone 345-1776 Hours Mon.-Thurs. 9-5:30 - Fri. 9-9 - Sat. 9-5 © Sun. 1-5 


Save up to 50% with Knoell’s new 


pricing method. 
EXAMPLE: A 24” x 36” frame in a 3” molding which normally 
sells for $3.00 per foot or $47.40 including fitting. 
The same frame in our shop sells for $26.00* 
or, if you're handy: 
Buy only the molding, for $21.00 
If you want us to mitre it, add $ 2.50 
If you want us to assemble it, add $ 2.50 
If you want us to do the fitting add $ 5.40 
(Your maximum cost if we do it all) $31.40 
Bring with you your oils, prints, tiles, 
or needlepoint 
(MOST JOBS DONE WHILE YOU WAIT) 
* Artist and dealer discounts do not apply to these prices. 


WIN YOUR CHOICE OF $100 WORTH OF 


GIFTS IN STORE — FILL OUT FOR DRAWING 
NAME 


| 

l 

| ADDRESS 
i TOWN 

j STATE 

j zip 

| PHONE 
` 


Fill out and bring to store. No purchase necessary. Need not be present at 


\ drawing 
= 
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Yamamolo ¥ Sons 


SPECIALIZING IN FOLIAGE PLANTS 


CHRISTMAS GREENS 
_AND TREES 


td 


DRIED MATERIALS 
FOR ARRANGEMENTS 


è bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 
eè fruits and vegetables eè oriental foods 

Route 532 Newtown, Pa. 18940 

Daily 8:30-5:30 (215) 968-2193 

Closed Dec. 25 (215) 968-5560 


10% to 30% 


on your 
fuel bill with. . . 


Stack Master 


You've probably been reading about 
some of the ways to cut down on 

your fuel bills. . .more attic insulation. . . 
turning down the thermostat at 

night; and others. 

But now, here is one of the most 
effective methods you can find... 


Stack Master! The automatic flue damper! 
Stack Master is a simple device that 

fits right on your present heating system, 
and is installed by oil dealers in your area. 


OPEN —while burner 
is operating 


CLOSE D—when burner 
shuts off, to trap heat from 
escaping up chimney 


PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Washington & Liberty 
NEWTOWN 968-4281 
COLMAR 822-0534 
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Dieffenbachias are broad-leaved 
foilage plants with rather thick stems. 
They are similar in overall form, habit 
of growth and leaf shape. They are 
popular house plants because of their 
durability and ease of culture. Dieffen- 
bachia species are native to Central and 
South America. 

Common names are Tufroot and 
Dumbcane. All plant parts contain a 
juice that has irritant or toxic pro- 
perties. A person who chews, bites or 
tastes the plant will be speechless for a 
period of time due fo irritation and 
swelling of the lips, mouth and tongue. 
If the juice comes in contact with the 
eyes, it will cause a burning sensation. 

Small children should be taught to 
stay away from dieffenbachia plants. 
Handle the plant with care when 
making cuttings for propagation 
purposes. 


Soil - Use a loose, fertile, high 
organic medium. Many different mixes 
can be used. Plants can be grown in 
pure peat; peat and perlite (1:1); soil 
and peat (1:1); or soil, peat and perlite 


DIEFFENBACHIAS 


or vermiculite (1:1:1).The growing 
medium should have good water- 
holding capacity and be well drained. 

Fertilizer - It is difficult to give 
specific fertilizer recommendations for 
foliage plants. Plants given a minimal 
amount of nutrients will grow slowly 
and retain a desired shape. If the plants 
are growing in a dark area, they require 
less frequent fertilization. Dieffen- 
bachias are considered heavy feeders. 
Use a complete fertilizer such as a 
20-20-20 and feed every 4-6 weeks only 
in the active growing season. 

Water - Maintain moderately moist 
soil. Watering is an important part of 
growing dieffenbachia. Water thor- 
oughly and then not again until the 
surface of the potting medium is dry to 
the touch. Plants can be rooted and 
grown in water. Plants grown in soil 
should not be water-logged. 

Temperature - Best growth occurs 
between 65 and 75°F. The temperature 
should not drop below 50°F. 

Humidity - A relatively moist atmos- 
phere results in vigorous growth. The 
large leaves may dry up in a hot room. 


Spraying the leaves is important all 
year. 

Light - Tolerate a wide range of light 
conditions. They will grow in heavy 
shade and can be used in dark areas in 
the home, but growth will be slowed. 
Dieffenbachia grows best in bright 
light (indirect sunlight). 

Propagation - Vegetative propaga- 
tion is used—tip or stem cuttings. Use 
tip cuttings from the terminal portion of 
the plant or from small shoots that 
develop from lateral buds. Avoid con- 
tact of the plant juice with hands and 
forearms. Stems that have become bare 
can be cut into 2’’ pieces (with at least 
one lateral bud). Dry the pieces, then 
place in a rooting medium, such as 
peat, sand, perlite or vermiculite. Stem 
cuttings establish roots faster in sphag- 
num mosss than in sand. Stem cuttings 
from near the top of the plant root faster 
than sections taken from the base of the 
stem. 

Larger stems initiate roots faster 
than smaller stems, apparently be- 
cause more stored food is in the bigger 
stems. Air layering can be used to 
advantage when the plant becomes top 
heavy or lanky with naked stems. 

Flowering - Dieffenbachia has a 
unique type of flower. A spathe and 
spadix make up the inflorescence 
(imperfect bloom). The spathe is green 
and often resembles an unfolding leaf. 
It remains on the plant for a long period 
of time. The spadix is erect, off-white in 
color, and is often hidden. The male 
flowers are near the tip of the spadix 
and the female flowers occur at the 
base. The flowers are insect pollinated. 
If fruit develops, it is berry-like in 


appearance. Dieffenbachia seldom 
flower in a home. It is not an attractive 
bloom. tl 


Yy 


thanks for giving 


actory Store 


The Outlet Division of One of the World's Largest Manufacturers of Hosiery and Apparel 


Our Factories — Our Prices 
Savings To 50% Or More Off Suggested Retail 


Close-outs, irregulars, samples and overruns from our many manufacturing divisions. 
Famous Brand men’s apparel and hosiery for the entire family. 


410 East Walnut St. Perkasie 257-3636 


= Enchantment...” 


handed down through the 
centuries is embodied in 
the cheery atmosphere and 
heartwarming Yuletide 
displays at Feeney’s. An 
animated Winter Garden; 

a marvelous Gift Shoppe; 

a Solarium full of Christ- 
mas Flowers, and a Greens 
Yard of countless decora- 
tions. Come! Join us—and 
smile all over. 


FEENEY'S z 
NURSERY 


- 
STREET RO. 


TURNPIKE 
$ 


Feeney's N „11 
E nal 


BUSTLETON 


CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 
Optician 


Bausch and Lomb SOFLENS ® 
All SOFLENS ® Accessories in Stock 


Complete Line of Eyeglasses 
from Budget to High Fashion 


Feel free to call for information: 968-4135 


10B South State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
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THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES e SERVICE e LEASING 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 


Lexington 
Lighting m: 


COMPLETE 
DISCOUNT 
LIGHTING 


Hand-leaded Tiffany Lamp 


Mon., Tues., Sat. 10—5 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10—9 
Sunday 12 Noon— 4 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE 
COLMAR, PA. 18915 
(215) 822-9787 


Rt. 309 across from Inn Flight 


Ki Sai Si S S S octet oe oo ot oe o- 


sdnthonys Sludio 


521 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 
536-0160 


SPECIALIZING IN: 
WEDDINGS 
Children’s Photos e Passports 
Real Estate 


Mention PANORAMA ad and 
receive $5 off sitting fee. 
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THE DISCO SCENE AND GALLE 


The essence of today’s disco scene 
can be found in Art Nouveau glass 
spawned by Emile Galle. For the new 
young collector, living in an ultrasonic, 
electronic, disturbed age, kindled by 
high-pitched, screaming, blaring 
music, in response to his apparent need 
for excitement, pulsation and dazzle, 
Art Nouveau provides a satisfying 
stimulant. His imagination is set 
aflame when he finds a piece of mold- 
blown Galle. For nowhere else can 
more vivid colors be seen as light 
pierces these brilliant colors sparking a 
psychedelic effect so compatible to the 
mood of the times. Added to this are the 
naturalistic, organic forms and carv- 
ings on the glass, responding to the 
collector’s interest in nature and his 
environment. Is it any wonder that he 
has turned to Art Nouveau, particularly 
French cameo glass, which medium 
seems to have best captured the charm 
of this art style. 

To the older collector, who has as yet 
to discover Galle, the world of glass 
may appear frozen, rigid, static. Per- 
haps he may see some subtle motion in 
the low-keyed colors of earlier glass. 
But seldom does he find a setting upon 
which to free his imagination. Dis- 
enchanted, he more enthusiastically 
turns to china. There he can be trans- 
ported to a dream-like world inhabited 
by slim ladies with flowing robes, 
pagodas with turned-up roofs, swirling 
dragons, mythical birds with long tails, 
Foo Dogs, flowering peach trees, court 
ladies in pavilions entertaining. Indeed 
it isa comfortable, safe retreat which is 
in keeping with his own needs and 
personality. For he is a product of a far 
different world than his younger 
colleagues. 

But once he is alerted to the skill, 
extravagance and daring of Galle and 
his followers, he too soon becomes 


addicted and passionately searches for 
the opiate, Galle. 

Emile Galle, a true Renaissance man 
of many talents, was active as a 
designer of furniture, glass and pot- 
tery. He was a chemist, botanist, 


Galle landscaped vase, 11’’ ht. Purchased 1976 
$1,000. 


successful businessman and author. As 
the foremost exponent of the Art 
Nouveau movement in Nancy, France, 
he was most successful and prolific 
when using glass as a medium of 
expression. 

He was born in 1846 in Nancy where 
his father sold glass and ceramics. 
Many of these articles, most of which 
were for everyday table use, were de- 
signed by his father, Charles Galle, 
although made elsewhere. In addition 
to the factory mark of manufacture they 
bore the signature of his father. In later 
years Emile continued this practice, 
signing all his work. Interestingly, pre- 
vious Western and Chinese glass- 
makers, the prototypes for Galle, hav- 
ing less status than the ceramist in their 
cultures, did not generally sign their 
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creations. 

Asa student Emile developed a keen 
interest in philosophy.and botany which 
later found expression in the natural- 
istic subject matter and styling of his 
creations. He could be termed an early 
environmentalist. He studied art, the 
techniques of glassmaking and pottery 
manufacture and was soon designing 


Galle Mold Blown Vases, 91/2’’ ht. & 15” ht. 
Purchased in 1976 for $1500. and $1250. 


for his father. In 1871 Emile visited the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London 
where he studied the technique of 
Chinese overlay glass snuff bottles 
which he later refined in his own crea- 
tions. We can identify the work of 
Emile from 1874 when his father turned 
over his business affairs to him. 

For one of his early glass produc- 
tions Emile gave the name ‘‘Clair de 
lune,’’ probably inspired by Chinese 
18th century ceramics of the same 
name that he possibly observed at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum or at the 
Louvre. It had a pale blue tint which 
alters as the light is directed upon it and 
was an instant success. It was made by 
adding potassium and cobalt oxide to 
the metal, producing a fine shade of 
sapphire. Another of his many suc- 
cesses was his amber-tinted clear glass 
with enamel decoration. From about 
1889 to his death in 1904 Galle pro- 
duced the vases for which he is better 
known, those colored in mass, usually 
cased, and carved with designs from 
nature, after the Chinese cased vases 
and snuff bottles, the prototypes. The 
top or outer layer of colored glass was 


m Dye? 


Galle Mold Blown Vases, 12” ht. & 61⁄2” ht 
Purchased in 1976 for $1250. and $600. 

raised decoration on the surface of the 
cut away in parts by wheels and later by 
acid, a cheaper technique, to become a 


bottom or inner layer. Emile used many 
layers of glass to achieve various color 
combinations. Another technique con- 
sisted of fusing small drops of glass or 
bits of metal or mother-of-pearl, 
treated further by engraving or polish- 
ing to create rich and variegated sur- 
faces. 

As a student Emile developed a 
passion for botany. His plant forms 
seem to have a life of their own. 
Executed in delicate tones, they are 
completely blended within the shapes 
to which they are applied. Galle’s 
pieces create a poetic mood. The 
Chinese glassmaker was unable or did 
not attempt to produce this sensation. 
Galle believed that a vase should not 
merely be useful but should also be the 

(Continued on page 64) 


The British 
Virgin Islands 


were settled by Quakers from England 
at the same time as Bucks County. The 
local legend tells that William Penn 
and his brother drew lots between 
Pennsylvania and the Virgin Islands. 


William lost. 


The British Virgin Islands have 
beautiful beaches, year-round 85° 
weather and the friendliest people in 


the Caribbean. 


EL | SERVICE 


“The Service Oriented Travel Service” 


63 West State Street, Doylestown, 18901 . 348-1770 
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Specializing in 
Early American & 
Reproduction 
Fixtures 


Mon. - Thurs. 8:00-5:00 
Fri. 8:00-9:00 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


ELECTRIC 
x SUPPLY COMPANY 
LIGHTING CENTER 


16 Washington Ave. Souderton, Pa. 18964 
(215) 723-5541 or CH7-5559 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 


Chopped or Chunk 
Available in: 
6⁄2/14⁄2/25 oz. cans 


I'A 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


Dublin, Bucks County, Pa. 18917 (215) 249-3543 


J. $. LEAVER 
FUNER AL 
HOME 


Phone 215 - 794-7696 


TO 

PIPERSVILLE à 
EAS . 

f Ny teaver 


FUNERAL |A 


TON 
To 

NORRISTOWN wy 

DOYLESTOWN Ol nome. Kt 


` 


BUCKINGHAM ~o new nore 


TO NEWTOWN & PHILA. LAMBERTVILLE , NYC 
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THE FIRST HORSE 


People may talk of first love — it is a 
very agreeable event, I dare say — but 
give me the flush, and triumph, and the 
glorious sweat of the first ride. ” 
George Borrow, Levengro 


THE CHRISTMAS OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE HORSE 

I walked into the pleasant gloom of 
the riding stable with its familiar 
sounds of restive movements, soft 
thuds, and the nice smell of horse, 
heavy in the closed-in area. A new 
horse was cross-tied in the corridor—a 
beautiful white horse in a shiny red 
halter—and as I went up to him he 
turned and pricked up his ears, looking 
at me with his shining, dark eyes. I 
stroked his arched neck and he quiv- 
ered his nostrils, then prodded my 
sugar lump pocket with his long lip, 
nibbling discreetly, but not biting, until 
I gave him a piece. 

My teacher was braiding his mane in 
little plaits and she handed me a brush 
so I could finish brushing him and I 
polished him too with a rubber until his 


white coat shone. There was a new 
saddle and bridle for the white horse, 
so I put them on and rode into the ring. 
No one said anything and I could barely 
breathe, I was so excited... I just 
sucked in my stomach, sat as lightly 
and firmly as I could, and concentrated 
on my very best riding. We walked and 
trotted and cantered and jumped the 
in-and-out until the end of the lesson 
which came much too soon. I prolonged 
it by walking and cooling him out and 
rubbing him. Finally, when I knew I 
would have to ask my teacher which 
stall the new white horse belonged in, 
my mother and father walked right 
through the door and up to the white 
horse and me. 

“‘Surprise,’’ they said, ‘‘We hope you 
like him, he’s your Christmas pre- 
sent.’’ Ihad this giddy, crazy feeling as 
if I were not really awake but still 
dreaming that same dream over again 
about having my own horse. But this 
was true and even though it was a 
surprise I would have known him 
anywhere. He looked exactly as I knew 


he would, the beautiful white horse of 
my dreams, the most wonderful pre- 
sent I ever had, on the Christmas when 
I was 12 years old. 

The first horse may bring happiness 
or sorrow to his new owner but in any 
case he is sure to make a great impact 
on the human lives he shares. To find 
the horse of your dreams you might 
consult your riding instructor (in the 
story of the white horse it was the 
teacher who found a suitable horse for 
the 12-year-old.) There are horse sales, 
where you need the help of an expert 
and the services of a veterinarian to 
check the horse’s health. You should 
also be able to take the horse on trial. 
Newspaper ads are often helpful for 
locating a family horse for sale. 

Advice on buying horses dates back 
to the days before Christ. Xenophon 
(circa 430-350 B.C.) warns the would- 
be buyer to observe the way the horse 
lets you put the bit into his mouth and 
the head piece around his ears. (This 
would pass unnoticed if the bridle were 
put on and taken off out of sight of the 
purchaser.) Observe how he receives 
the rider upon his back, and when 
mounted, if he is willing to leave other 
horses. Know whether, when let out at 
full speed he will come to the poise and 
be willing to turn around. 

A Mirror for Princes (AD 1082) gives 
some hints on buying horses but warns 
that it is more difficult to judge horses 
than man, because something of the 
true significance of man can be ob- 
tained from what they claim, where as 
all the horse’s lie in his external 
appearance. A list of qualifications to 
look for include: teeth thin and white 
(no gaps), forehead broad, ears long 
with the upper pointed, a lower lip 
longer than the upper and a tail long 
and bushy. 

In the Family Horse 1895, George A. 
Martin admits that there is no set of 
rules which can be laid down to enable a 
person wholly unfamiliar with horses to 
select one, relying entirely on his own 
judgment. He does stress the need for 
intelligence. A horse naturally gentle 
but lacking in intelligence is unsafe, for 
it will become panic-stricken and lose 
its head. Some of the quietest horses 
have been known to run away and kick 
things to pieces from fright and a stupid 


horse will never show affection or learn 
anything. 

The horse’s ears are the index of his 
intelligence, according to Margaret 
Cabell Self in The Nature of the Horse. 
Ears which come forward immediately 
if someone makes a sudden movement 
or if there is a slight but unusual sound 
indicate alertness and intelligence. A 
horse which pushes out his muzzle and 
pricks his ears forward when ap- 
proached from the front has confidence 
in humans, while a horse which shies 
and flattens his ears has probably been 
mistreated. If a horse’s ears are relaxed 
while he is being handled, saddled, 
mounted and ridden he will probably 
have good stable manners and not be 
unduly sensitive under the hands of a 
beginner. 

Grove Cullum, Chief of Remount of 
the U.S. Cavalry wrote in 1936 that you 
should buy a horse as you would any 
article: know what you want and recog- 
nize it when you see it. It sounds 
simple, but he admits that it isn’t that 
easy to buy a horse and that few 
horsemen are suitably mounted; many 
are over-mounted; still others are not 
mounted at all. There are buyers who 
are only interested in performance and 
want a horse with a guarantee, a 
push-button horse, and another class of 
buyers is more interested in the quality 
of the horse. These last take great pride 
in the ownership of a splendid animal 
and will search for their prize with the 
patience of a collector. 

The Complete Book of the Horse 
states that the first thing to decide 
when buying a horse is how, and 
where, you intend to keep it. To provide 
the natural environment you need a 
large area of good quality land. If you 
plan to confine your horse to the stable 
you must be prepared to combat his 
boredom and loneliness. 

Buying a first horse requires a 
momentous decision, a judicious 
weighing of good points and bad, a 
trust in the reliability of the seller and 
an acceptance of the responsibility and 
work that the new animal requires. It 
may bring a sharing of great joy 
between horse and rider, and whatever 
happens, the first horse will make an 
unforgettable impression on the family 
whose life he shares. E 
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STEREO CENTER 


312 OXFORD VALLEY ROAD 
FAIRLESS HILLS, PA. 


(Levittown Parkway 
just south of Route 1) 
*Quality Components 
*Lab-Standard Service 
*Mature, Qualified Staff 
*No Pressure to Buy 


6-3476 


Weekdays: Noon to 9 p.m.: 
Sat. 10 a.m. tọ 5 p.m. 
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Book Shop Sy 


Latest Hardcover Editions « Paperbacks 
Children’s Books » Personal Stationery 
Prints & Maps » Incense ¢ Special Orders 
Discount Books & Records 

110 S. State St. 
NEWTOWN, Pa. 18940 


968-2131 
Free Parking at rear of building 


Mon.-Thurs. 10-5:30 Fri. 10-9; Sat. 10-5:30 
Beginning Nov. 25th Mon.-Fri. 10-9 
10% off with this ad. 


Who Needlepoints, 
Sirs too! 


e Golf Club Covers 
èe Tennis Racket Covers 
e Mens’ Toiletry Cases 
© Watchbands (His & Hers) 
è Belts (His & Hers) 
e Cigarette Cases 
e Address Books 
© Card Cases 
(cards included for the bridge set) 
Key Carriers 
Purses 
Check & Appointment Book Covers 
Luggage Tags 
Gifts of Love 


Leathers 
Suedes 


KNITSNKITS 


NEEDLE CRAFT 
Buttonwood Barn 
W. Afton & Penn Valley Dr. 


Yardley, Pa. 19067 
(215) 493-1456 


REED AND STEINBACH 
On 
f j j 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 
CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 
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NOTHING SAYS LOVING LIKE...... 


Christmas cookies are nice, but. . . 
wouldn’t you like to get a tin of salted 
nuts or Bloody Mary mix or both? 
Holiday gift ideas from the kitchen are 
limitless. Last month we concentrated 
on gifts for the cook. This month let us 
turn to gifts from the cook. 

When everyone is busy concocting 
Turtles, why not try Peanut Butter 
Balls? This recipe comes from my extra 
pair of hands in the kitchen, Carol 
Israel. 

PEANUT BUTTER BALLS 
11b. melted butter or oleo 


31b. powdered sugar 
21b. peanut butter 


Mix thoroughly and form into balls. 
Place in refrigerator to harden. 

In double boiler melt: 
112-0z. pkg. chocolate morsels 
112-0z. pkg. milk chocolate bits or 

Hershey bars 
21/3-0z. paraffin wax 

Put toothpicks in peanut butter balls 
and dip into chocolate mixture. Set on 
aluminum foil to cool. Makes approxi- 
mately 200. 

Do you have a special Bloody Mary 
recipe? Why not write it out and attach 
it to a bottle of vodka? Or mix up the 
ingredients so that they are ready to 
blend with the vodka? I would pass 
along our favorite recipe, but it is a 
trade secret and not for sharing. Suffice 
it to say that it includes Milani’s Dill 
Sauce. 

Fruit cakes abound at this time of 
year. Narrow it down to one fruit and 
you have a slightly different gift. The 


following cake always leaves people 
asking for the recipe, so to simplify 
things, attach it to the wrapped loaf. 


ORANGE BREAD 

Cream 1 cup sugar and 1/2 cup oleo. 
Add the following and mix until 
smooth: 1/2 pint sour cream, 1 tsp. 
baking soda, rind of one orange, 
grated, 2 eggs, 2 cups sifted flour. 

Bake in a loaf pan at 350° for 45-55 
minutes. While still hot, pour the juice 
from the orange, which has been mixed 
with 1/2 cup sugar, over the loaf. Let it 
stand overnight for the juice to soak in 
before eating. 

Another very welcome gift could be a 
small crock full of your favorite pate. 
Find an exceptionally attractive stone- 
ware pot and fill it with a pate or 
spread. Rather sneaky but very simple 
is to take a ready-made cheese spread 
(such as Wispride) and add your own 
touches. An ordinary Cheddar product 
enhanced with chopped pecans and 
cognac to taste becomes a ‘“‘family 
treasure” to share with friends. 

Or if you’d rather not chop up the 
nuts, saute them lightly in butter— 
approximately two tablespoons per cup 
of nuts. Then drain on paper toweling 
and immediately season with a flavored 
salt such as onion or garlic, or for 
something different, try the Puerto 
Rican seasoning, adobo criollo. Pack in 
a tin or glass jar. 

A fellow food-lover and cook par 
excellence, Martie Kyde, first intro- 
duced me to the following recipe. It is 


almost as much fun to make as it is to 
eat, and is a sure-fire conversation 
piece at the table. 

PETAL BREAD 

1 pkg. dry yeast 

2 Tbsp. sugar 


butter 


legg 
1 tsp. salt 
31⁄4 c. flour 


Put one cup warm water in large 
mixer bowl. Sprinkle with yeast and let 
stand a few minutes. Stir until dis- 
solved. Add sugar, 2 Tbsp. softened 
butter, egg, salt and 11/2 c. flour. Beat 
at medium speed for two minutes, 
scraping side occasionally. With spoon, 
stir in remaining flour to make a firm 
dough that clears sides of bowl. Put in 
greased bowl and turn to grease top. 
Cover and let rise in warm place 45 
minutes. Punch down and knead a few 
turns on lightly floured board— will be 
a somewhat sticky dough. Roll to 
18” x 12” rectangle and cut into small 
diamonds. Dip each in melted butter 
(about one stick—melt beforehand 
allow to cool before using) to coat both 
sides. Arrange in large tube pan. Cover 
and let rise in warm place 30 minutes or 
until doubled. Bake in hot oven (400°) 
for 25 minutes. Let stand a few minutes 
and then turn out on rack. Serve whole 
and pull off petals as desired. 

We seem to be a beverage-happy 
nation, with our fancy coffees and teas. 
So what could be nicer than to receive 
an air-tight container (tin or Tupper- 
ware) full of a blend that requires only 
hot water to become a robust, flavorful 
tea? 

RUSSIAN TEA 


2c. Tang 

lc. sugar 

1/2 c. instant tea 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

1/2 tsp. ground cloves 


Pack in a container along with in- 
structions to put 11/2 tsp. of mixture in a 
cup and add boiling water. 

These are just a smattering of ideas 
for gifts from your kitchen. Something 
as mundane as a meat loaf can easily 
express the spirit of the season. So look 
beyond cookies to the wide range of 
thoughtfulness that can come out of 
your efforts. And a happy holiday to 
you! ie 


Holidays are FUN! 


Especially when we do the work 
and you have the fun. 


e Hors d’oeuvres 
e Party Trays 

e Entrees 

e Prepared Salads 
e Desserts 


Gross Gourmet Foods 


RETAIL FOOD SPECIALISTS 

22 Campbell Road Doylestown, Pa. 
Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9—6; Sat. 9—5 
Phone: 345-1721 


Doral 
Be MS Art 


P.O. Box 405 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
(215) 968-2128 


Also available at: 
Res RHODES FLOWER & GIFT SHOP 
103 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. 
Come to see the Chickadees on holly and snow, (215) 968-4252 ý 


the newest piece by Dushėl. 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED 


Raggedy Ann 


Famous Labels Women’s Apparel at Discount Prices 


ALL MERCHANDISE: 
e Guaranteed First Quality 
e Current Styles 
e Sold at Great Savings 
FASHIONS FROM LEADING EUROPEAN & DOMESTIC HOUSES 


DISCOUNTS FROM 30% to 60% AND MORE 


=" Raggedy Ann 


Hours: Daily 9:30-5:30 30 East State St. 
Sunday 12:00-5:00 Doylestown, Pa. 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. eves. to 9:00 345-8805 
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Country Dining 


Bar & Restaurant 
ROUTE 611 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 
Open 7 days (215) 766-8971 


Silverdale, Pa. 
257-9936 


Sun. 4-9 
W Mon.-Thurs. 5-10 
|| Fri.-Sat. 5-11 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m. 


968-3875 
LUNCHEON œ% DINNER 


HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
NEWTOWN 


RTS. 413 & 532 


Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


Boswell’s, located in the center of Buckingham, 
Pa. (near New Hope and Doylestown) Owner: 
Cora E. Boswell. 

Boswell’s show their appreciation of their 
patrons who have made it possible for the 
restaurant to approach its twenty-second year. 
Many are second generation families who are still 
enjoying the quality-consistent food served at 
Boswell’s. 

The restaurant is known for its deliciously 
different sandwiches, luncheon platters and the 
diversified dinner menu. 

Mrs. Boswell and her personnel are most 
gracious and hospitable — they make you glad 
you chose to dine at Boswell’s. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


The Cloister. Another exciting restaurant at 
Benetz Inn, Route 309 in Quakertown. But, who 
said a nice dinner has to be expensive? Not at 
The Cloister. With an atmosphere reminiscent of 
the cloisters of the monks of old. Amazing mixed 
drink menu, Salad bar, Imaginative entrees, 
Unbelievable desserts. Live music. 536-6315. 


Dembrosky’s, located on Rte. 113 between Rtes 
309 and 313. Newly renovated in Spanish decor. 
Now in our 18th year. Offering a thirty item 
salad bar. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal servesas the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 


RESTAURANT 


LUNCHEON & DINNER 


Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

11:00 to 2:30; 5:00 to 8:00 
Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Sunday Dinners 12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 


ROUTE 263, BUCKINGHAM, PA. 
794-7959 


From our family to your family. . . 
Welcome! 

In the heart of Bucks County — 

RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Open for breakfast, lunch & dinner 
the year ‘round. 


1⁄4 mile north of Quakertown 
Phone: 536-4422 


HARROW 
INNE 


DINNER SPECIALS 
NITELY 
Tues. thru Sat. 


OPEN ALL DAY SUNDAY FOR DINNER 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611 
12 Miles North of Doylestown 
Phone 847-2464 for reservations 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 
Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


A warm welcome awaits you at the historic 


since 1739 


AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL TAVERN 


TWO INTIMATE DINING ROOMS 


Hearty fare-Mellow Spirits 
Agreeable Surroundings 


DINNERS 
Mon. thru Sat. 
5:00 till 

Closed Sundays 


Allentown 

& Rising Sun Rds. 
Earlington, Pa. 
723-0850 


Innkeeper: Tom DeAngelo 


Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Monday. Bar 
open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food for 
family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 
11 a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Rtes. 412 & 611. 
Late nite snacks 10:00 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. Happy 
Hour daily from 4-6 p.m. Piano music Fri. & Sat. 
8-12 p.m. 


Lavender Hall, Rt. 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. The ground is part of a parcel bought 
by Wm. Penn from the Lenni Lenapes in 1682; 
the building dates to 1707; enter on a circular 
drive to the pillared estate. The original lobby has 
two fireplaces, and the Chelsie Room a waterfall 
and garden. Dinner selection of 27 entrees. 
Cocktails in the Tavern. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 


rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 


536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 


quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 


Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, host to the famous & infamous for 250 
years, is New Hope’s oldest building (1727) & 
still provides food, drink & lodging for the weary 
traveler. Enjoy a cocktail in its antique filled Tap 
Room or a luxurious repast in the glass-enclosed 
Garden Pavilion. At the Cannon, New 
Hope. Reservations 862-5134. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, Rt. 309, Quakertown, 
Pa. 536-4422. Sun. - Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 8a.m. to 11 p.m. Complete bake shop. 
Private parties up to 125. Business lunch $2.25 - 
$3.50. Dinner $4.00 - $7.00. Thirty-three varieties 
of soup. American Express, Master Charge. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities, 
with accommodations for 150. Now featuring 
daily weekend specials. Late nite snacks. VISA. 
Large & small groups invited for Xmas & holiday 
parties. Home cooking & friendly atmosphere. 


MSN» 
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another exciting restaurant at Benetz Inn 
Route 309, Quakertown (215)536-6315 


Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 

Catering for All Occasions 

Monday -Friday 9:00 a.m.to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. ¢ Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 è 536-3499 


A great place to 
enjoy an evening of 
music and fun. 


IAI WIEY?§ 


A charming 
restaurant with an 
appetizing menu. 


These) 


Greener 
(C'S NN: 


Both can be found 
at the 


4 Kohden Sux 


432 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Fort Washington, Pa. 19034 
(215)-643-3000 


Fine Continental Dining 
in an Old Country Inn 


Old Bethlehem Rd. 
North of Lake Nockamixon 
Luncheon & Dinner ù Lodging 
536-4651 
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Century House 


Route 309 
Hatfield, Pa. 19440 
215-822-0139 


Award Winning Cuisine 


offered by 


Vince Montafia 
Horst Herold 


great 


LUNCH DINNER LATE SNACKS 
11-4 4-10 "till 2 A.M. 
MUSIC 6 NIGHTS 

BANQUETS 


Reservations 
OS 2-7300 


The 
Eountry Squire 
Jnn 


680 EASTON ROAD 
HORSHAM, PENNSYLVANIA 19044 


J 
a Peter Maas’ 
J) 


ANDIRON 
INN 


Luncheons l 1:30-3:30 
Dinners 5: 00-11: 00 
Late snack menu 
served ‘til 1:00 a.m. 
Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 
Route 202 
Centre Square, Pa. 


Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 
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968-3888 


Sign of the Sorrel Horse, Old Bethlehem Road, 
north of Lake Nockamixon. 5 miles east of 
Quakertown off Routes 313 and 563. Fine Con- 
tinental cuisine in a quiet country inn for ladies 
and gentlemen. Closed Monday. Reservations 
requested: 536-4651. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopolitan 
cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., with 
late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selection of 
appetizers and entrees, in a romantic setting. 
Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


The Country Squire Inn, 680 Easton Rd., Hor- 
sham (672-7300). Mediterranean arches and 
paintings create a Continental atmosphere. The 
menu features Continental and seafood dishes, 
such as veal Oscar, steamed seafood combina- 
tion, and freshly baked pastries. Dance nightly to 
live piano. L-11 a.m. - 4 Mon.-Sat. ($1.95-$4.95); 


Historic c.1707 


LAVENDER HALL 


AND TAVERN 
DINNER Tues. to Fri. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 


Sun. 


Ask about our Banquet Facilities - up to 200 people 
and our Private SAT. NIGHT Dining Room - up to 40 people. 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


Sat. 5:00-11:00 p.m. 
1:00-7:30 p.m. 


Closed Mondays 


D - 4-midnight Mon.-Sat. ($4.95 - $14.95). Open 
Sun. 4-9 p.m. Reservations requested. (AE, DC, 
MC). 


The Greenery, Holiday Inn, Ft. Washington. 
Overlooks pool. Dining is both formal & informal. 
Seafood, Italian-American & Beef Dishes plus 
light meals. Dinner music, dancing nitely. Amer. 
Express, BankAmericard, Diners Card, Master- 
charge. 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Montgom- 
ery County with four fireplaces burning & hand- 
crafted bar. Serving such continental cuisine as 
Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crabmeat, 
Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Combina- 
tion, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mushrooms 
w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily special- 
ties. Early bird menu served Tues., Wed., & 
Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. Closed Sun. 
& Mon. 
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Rising Sun Inn, Allentown & Rising Sun Rds., 
Earlington. 723-0850. Innkeeper Tom DeAngelo 


invites you to enjoy hearty fare in the atmosphere ö 5 F, 
of an authentic colonial tavern. Dinner daily 5 til ? Give the Holiday Gift 
Closed Sundays. f 

that will please 
Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale all during 


(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 


Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 


Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary Bucks D> NO Š N ; 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


December 3 — OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL, Ped- 
dler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Free. Infor- 
mation 215:794-5465. 


December 3 — CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE TOUR, sponsored by 
the Newtown Historic Association. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admis- 
sion. Information 215:968-4494, 


December 1-31 — CHRISTMAS EXHIBIT at the Bowman’s Hill 
State Wildflower Preserve, Washington Crossing, Pa. Infor- 
mation 215:493-4076. 


December 1, 2, 3 — 57th BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUES SHOW, 
Tyro Grange Hall, Rte. 413 and 202. Thursday & Friday 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m., Saturday 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission 
$1.25. Door prize. Managed by Frederick & Schwartz. 


December 1-31 — LIVE MANGER DISPLAY recreated once again 
at the National Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa, Ferry 
Road, Doylestown, Pa. 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. daily. Includes 
life-like figures and living creatures in the same tradition 
started by St. Francis of Assisi in Grecio, Italy. Information 
215:345-0600. 


December 4 — THE CHRISTMAS COOKIE TREE. Author Ruth 
Irion will explain Pennsylvania Dutch Christmas customs and 
the traditional cookie tree. For elementary school children 
and their parents. The Jenkintown Library, Old York Road 
and Vista Street, Jenkintown. Free, but by reservations only. 
4 p.m. For reservations call 215:TU4-0593. 


December 4, 11 — ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, Shrine of 
Lady of Czestochowa on Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. each day. Gift items, baked goods and traditional 
Polish holiday crafts and decorating ideas. Benefit of the 
Shrine Building Fund. Information 215:345-0600. 


December 9 — CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE at the Moravian 
Pottery & Tile Works, Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 7 p.m. to 
10:30 p.m. Sponsored by the Bucks County Dept. of Parks 
and Recreation. Refreshments. Admission. Information 
215:757-0571. 


December 10, 11 — MEDIEVAL CHRISTMAS PAGEANT, 
Brandywine River Museum, Chadds Ford, Pa. Variety of 
authentic instruments will be played by a cast in colorful cos- 
tumes recreating the Medieval tradition through music, 
drama and street mime in The Play of Daniel. 8 p.m. 
Admission: $7.00. 


December 10, 11 — CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE, sponsored by 
the Junior Women’s Club of Doylestown, Pa. Sat. 12 to 4p.m. 
Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Information, call Mrs. Robert McMullin 
215:348-8955. For tickets call Mrs. Bruce E. Young 
215:348-2554. 


December 11 — MEET THE AUTHOR. Carolyn Haywood, author 
of the Betsy and Eddie books will be fireside guest of honor at 
a Christmas Tea. The Jenkintown Library, Old York Road and 
Vista Street, Jenkintown, Pa. 4 p.m. Free, but by reservation 
only. Call the library, 215:TU4-0593. 


December 14 — COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS PARTY on the 
grounds of Mercer Museum, Pine and Ashland Streets, 
Doylestown, Pa. “Burning of the Greens,” Santa Claus, 
music and mulled cider. 7:30 p.m. Free. For information, 
215:345-0210. 
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December 17, 18 — NEW HOPE-IVYLAND SANTA CLAUS 
SPECIAL, New Hope to Buckingham Valley and/or 
Wycombe. For further information call 12 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and holidays. 215:862-5206 or 794-8073. 


December 18 — WIGILIA SUPPER AND SHOW, National Shrine 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa, Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. 
Traditional full-course Polish Christmas Eve supper followed 
by old-fashioned Christmas play “‘Jaselka Goralski.” For 
information call 215:345-0600. 


December 24 — MIDNIGHT MASS AT SHRINE OF OUR LADY 
OF CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. Half- 
hour of caroling by the Czestochowa Choir will precede the 
colorful and joyous Mass. Following Mass, all are invited to 
break oplatki (wafers) and share coffee, babka and warm 
wishes in the cafeteria below the Shrine. Information 
215:345-0600. 


December 25 — 25th ANNUAL RE-ENACTMENT OF WASH- 
INGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE will be staged at the 
Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State Park, Route 
32, Washington Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. Information call 
215:493-4076. (See PANORAMA’S PANTRY for more 
details) 


ART 


December 1-31 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 3rd Annual Holi- 
day Show, 122 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. Blown Glass 
by Dale Brownscombe; Tapestry Weaving by Barbara 
Grenell; Evening Bags by Joyce Robinson. Hours Mon. thru 
Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Information 215:885-7111. 


December 1-31 — EARTH AND FIRE GALLERIES, 2802 Mac 
Arthur Road, Whitehall, Pa. Sculpture show featuring: 
Richard DeWalt, Stone and Wood Sculpture; Harold Monk, 
Metal Sculpture; Glenn Johnson, Woven fiber sculpture; 
Elyse Saperstein, handbuilt sculptural forms. Hours: Tues. 
& Wed. 1-5 p.m., Thursday 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Fri. & Sat. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday 1-5 p.m. Closed Mondays. Infor- 
mation 215:432-9040. 


December 1-31 — FIBER GALLERY AT WEAVE ONE, 805 
Greenwood Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. Woven Tapestries & 
Hangings on exhibit by local artists. Information 
215:887-8433. 


December 1-31 — CRAFT ART 5, a national craft show at Lang- 
man Gallery, 218 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046. 
Fifty-five artists from all parts of the United States have been 
invited to show in this years annual event. Hours: Tues. thru 
Sat. 12-5 p.m.; Wed. & Fri. 7-9 p.m. Information 
215:TU7-3500. 


December 3, 4 — ART SHOW & SALE, Belsnickel Festival spon- 
sored by the Boyertown Area Historical Society, 43 South 
Chestnut St., Boyertown, Pa. Sat. 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sunday 
1-5 p.m. Admission is free. 


December 11 — SECOND SUNDAY OPEN HOUSE at Miryam’s 
Farm, Stump and Tohickon Roads, Pipersville, Pa. 2 p.m. 
Arts, crafts and music. Information 215:766-8036. 


December 17 — ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PARTY, New Hope Art 
League, to be held at Glenda Lange’s home, Lower Mountain 
Road, Buckingham Valley, Pa. Wine, cheese and door prizes. 
4-7 p.m. 


CONCERTS 


December 3 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONY SOCIETY, INC. 
ANNUAL CHILDREN’S CONCERT, Central Bucks East 
High School, Holicong Rd., Buckingham, Pa. ‘‘The Magic of 
Music.” 2 p.m. Admission. For information call Mr. Charles 
Acton 215:348-8083. For group rates call Mrs. Kenneth 
Biehn 215:345-1157. 


December 3 — DREXEL MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS IN FALL 
CONCERT, (first of three), Main Building auditorium, 
Drexel University, Philadelphia, Pa. 2:30 p.m. 


December 3 — DELAWARE VALLEY PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA, SYMPHONIC PROGRAM, at Council Rock High 
School, Newtown, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Tickets at the door or call 
215:357-7659. 


December 3 — THE PRO MUSICA SOCIETY OF BUCKS 
COUNTY CONCERT, Holicong Jr. High School, Holicong 
Road, Buckingham, Pa. 8:30 p.m. Admission. Information 
call Ronald Kershner 215:345-0289. 


December 4 — DAVIDSBUND TRIO, piano, violin and cello, con- 
cert at the Brandywine River Museum, Chadds Ford, 
Pa. 5 p.m. 


December 4 — CHRISTMAS CONCERT, 4th annual performance 
of Neshaminy-Langhorne Senior High School Choir. 2 p.m. 
Memorial Building, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32, 
Washington Crossing, Pa. Free. Information 215:493-4076. 


December 4 — CHRISTMAS CONCERT presented by the Dela- 
ware Valley Boys’ Choir, Pine Run Community Center, 
Doylestown, Pa. 7 p.m. Information call Howard N. 
Reeves, Jr. 215:431-4318. 


December 4 — BUCKS COUNTY FOLKSONG SOCIETY presents 
monthly gathering and folksing at the Wrightstown Friends 
Meetinghouse, Rte. 413, Wrightstown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Infor- 
mation 215:355-6933. 


December 4 — CANTATA SINGERS IN QUAKERTOWN, Ifor 
Jones conducting, present “ʻA Service of Lessons & Carols” 
in the English tradition. Zwingli U.C.C. Church. Wile 
Avenue at Walnut Street, Souderton, Pa. 7:30 p.m. 


December 4 — THE GARDEN STATE THEATRE ORGAN 
SOCIETY, presents Ashley Miller and the Christmas Spec- 
tacular. War Memorial Auditorium, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 3 p.m. 


December 4 — THE CHELTENHAM TRIO presents a program of 
Trios by Weber, Tcherepnin, Smetana. Beaver College, 
Limekiln Pike and Church Roads, Glenside, Pa. 


December 5 — 2nd ANNUAL HANUKKAH ZIMRIYAH will be 
held Monday evening featuring the co-sponsoring Beth 
Sholom Community Chamber Chorus conducted by Cantor 
David F. Tilman; the Adath Jeshurun Choral Society con- 
ducted by Cantor Charles Davidson; and the Cantors’ 
Institute Chorus of the Jewish Theological Seminary. Con- 
gregation Adath Jeshurun, York and Ashbourne Roads, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


December 9 — CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT, Lenape En- 
semble. Upper Tinicum Lutheran church, Upper Black Eddy, 
Pa. 8:30 p.m. Admission. Information 215:294-9361. 


December 10 — CHILDREN’S CONCERT, Lenape Chamber 
Ensemble. Tinicum Elementary School, Dark Hollow Road, 


Pipersville, Pa. 10 a.m. Admission. Refreshments. Spon- 
sored by the Tinicum Home and School Association. Infor- 
mation call 215:294-9361. 


December 11 — BUCKS COUNTY YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT, Meetinghouse, George School, Rt. 413, New- 
town, Pa. 2:30 p.m. Free. For information call 215:943-6542. 


December 11, 12 — 56th ANNUAL CHRISTMAS CAROL 
PROGRAM, Philips Memorial Auditorium, West Chester 
State College, West Chester, Pa. Sun. 3 & 7 p.m. Mon. 7 p.m. 


THEATRE 


December 1-18 — AMERICAN PREMIERE of E. A. Whitehead’s 
controversial adult drama, “Old Flames” at McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 


December 1-3 — PROFESSIONAL ACTOR WILL STUTTS as 
John Wilkes Booth in a one-man premiere presentation of 
new play, “Sad, Mad, Bad Johnny,” by Christian Horn. 
Mandell Theatre, Drexel University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
8 p.m. each date, with a 2:30 p.m. matinee Saturday, Dec. 3. 
Tickets $5 and $6 general admissions, discounts for students 
and senior citizens. Information & reservations at 
215:895-2529 or 895-2528. 


December 1-4 — “THE UTTER GLORY OF MORRISSEY 
HALL,” McCarter Theatre Production presented at the 
Annenberg Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 


December 1-10 — “THREE OF A KIND” second offering for Act 
One, Allentown College Theatre, Center Valley, Pa. Curtain 
time 8 p.m. Ticket reservations may be obtained by calling 
the Box Office 215:282-3192, Monday through Friday, 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


December 13-18 — *‘SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN 
AUTHOR,” Pirandello’s arresting play of character insurrec- 
tion presented by Little Theatre Productions, West Chester 
State College, West Chester, Pa. Studio Theatre, Learning 
Research Center, High St. and Rosedale Ave., West Chester, 
Pa. Tues. through Sat. at 8 p.m. and Sunday at 7 p.m. Tickets 
$2 for adults, $1 to students other than WCSC students, 
and $1 for senior citizens. Information 215:436-2533. 


LECTURES 


December 6 — PAINTER, RACKSTRAW DOWNES, lectures at 
Tyler School of Art, Temple University, Beech & Penrose 
Avenues, Elkins Park, Pa. 3:30 p.m. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


December 3 — “SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS,” 
presented by the Gingerbread Players and Jack, Mont- 
gomery County Community College, 340 DeKalb Pike, Blue 
Bell, Pa. Curtain 1:30 p.m. General admission $1.50. 


December 10 — ‘SPECIALLY FOR KIDS SERIES, opens at 
McCarter Theatre, Princeton, N.J. with Walt Disney’s 
“Dumbo” at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. Free brochure describing 
series can be obtained by writing the McCarter Theatre, Box 
526, Princeton, N.J. 08540 or calling 609:921-8370. 


December 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18, 24, 31, — WEEKEND MOVIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, in the Auditorium, New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 West State St., Trenton, N.J. Shown at 1 & 
3 p.m. Saturdays and 1 p.m. Sundays. Admission is free, no 
age, restrictions. Full length Disney features include 
“Selected Shorts,” “Paco,” “A Whate of a Tale,” “Selected 
Shorts,” and ‘‘Paper Tiger.” 


December 10, 11 — THE MAKE BELIEVE PLAYERS, Phillips 
Mill, Rt. 32, New Hope, Pa. present musical ‘‘Show White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” In person Santa Claus. For tickets 
and reservations call 215:862-5496. 


December 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 — HOLIDAY FESTIVAL OF PER- 
FORMING ARTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. Delightful 
selection of professionally—produced programs designed 
to introduce young people to the joys of puppetry, theatre, 
music and dance. Subsidized in part by grants from 
Friends of the Museum and Shell Companies Foundation, 
admission is only $1.50 per performance. Tickets may be 
purchased in advance at the Museum’s Bureau of Education 
office or reserved by phoning 609:292-6310. Performances at 
1&3p.m., except Wed. 1 p.m. only. “‘Around the World in 
80 Days.”* black light sequences highlight this production by 
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the Nicola Marionettes; ‘‘Cinderella,”” Prince Street Players 
in a lively, lavish musical adaptation of classic fairy tale; 
“Music for Dancing: Past and Present,” selection of foot- 
tapping, finger-clicking tunes by a 24-piece Montclair State 
College concert orchestra; ‘‘Help! Help! The Globolinks’’! 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s children’s opera performed by the 
Princeton Opera Association; ‘‘Dance:the Ultimate Move- 
ment,” Princeton Ballet Company in excerpts from ‘‘Peter 
and the Wolf,” “The Nutcracker,” and ‘‘Circus.”’ 


FILMS 


December 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 — FRIDAY NIGHT FLICKS, movies 
sponsored by Student Program Board, Drexel Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. Shows at 4, 7 and 9:30 p.m. Stein 
Auditorium, 33rd & Market Sts. Admission $1. Information 
215:895-2575. 


December 2, 9, 16, 30 — FRIDAY FILMS FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 
& THEIR FRIENDS, New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1:30 p.m. Admission free. 
Youngsters under 12 years old must be accompanied by an 
adult. ‘‘MacBeth,”’ ‘‘Top Hat,” ‘‘Lawrence of Arabia,” and 
“The Women.” 


December 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18, 23, 31 - WEEKEND FILMS at The 
Franklin Institute, 20th & The Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Free with museum admission. 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. 
“*The Great Sea Farm,” “‘Space Science: Sun as a Star,” and 
“Space Science: Galaxies & the Universe;’’ ‘‘Space Science: 
The Planets,” ‘Aristotle and the Scientific Method;”’ “Isaac 
Newton;” ‘‘Wings of the Wind,” and ‘‘Ride the Gentle 
Breeze;’’ “‘Space Science: Studying the Stars and Galileo.” 
Film titles subject to change. Museum closed December 24 
and 25. 


December 4, 11, 18 — SUNDAY MOVIES at the New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Admis- 
sion free. Children under 12 must be accompanied by 
and adult. ‘‘MacBeth,”’ ‘‘Top Hat,” and “Lawrence of 
Arabia.” 


December 7 — “‘MARJOE,” sponsored by the Cultural Affairs 
Committee. Library Auditorium, Bucks County Community 
College, Newtown, Pa. 8 p.m. Free. For information 
215:968-5861. 


December 17 — AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILM ‘“‘Land of the Rio 
Grande,” Council Rock Intermediate School, Route 332, 
Newtown, Pa. For tickets and information call 215:598-7535 
or 345-0732. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN DECEMBER | thru 31 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED. 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public on 
weekends. Fri. & Sat. 100 with reservations, 100 without, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 without, 
1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215:MO7-0290. 
Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 be- 
tween New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 


acl 


Sunday, 11 a.m. to6p.m. for guided tours. Call 215:794-7449 
for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 
215:536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. Open 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public Infor- 
mation Office, 5th Floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Captured 
enemy aircraft from World War II, including two Japanese 
planes that are the only ones in existence today. Outside 
exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 1⁄4 mile past 
main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art collec- 
tion and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 10 to 
5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATIONS, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 23. 
Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and News- 
carries Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers chapel, 52-acre 
Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totalitarian 
Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at Prayer 
Statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
Sunday Noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 to 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington, Pa. The pre-Revo- 
lutionary village where William Penn worshipped, Falls- 
ington stands as a living lesson in our country’s early history. 
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Open March 15 thru November 15. Wed. thru Sunday, 
1 to 5 p.m. Closed Tuesday. Closed Monday unless it’s a 
holiday. Admission. Groups by appointment, Last tour 4 p.m. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster Ave. 
west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual journey of 
life, showing span of human life from ovum to old age. 
Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and drugs. 
Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 10 a.m. to4p.m. 
Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, Pa. 
This unique structure, built by the late Dr. Henry Chapman 
Mercer entirely of cement, houses a vast collection of 
artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open Mon. thru Sun. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appointment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on the 
floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout the 
world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open Tues. 
thru Sun. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, Ferry 
Rd., Doylestown, Pa. tours by reservation only, Mon. thru 
Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For information 
call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Free admission. For 
information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday thru 
Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1 to 4:30 p.m. Call 
215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, antique 
motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and typewriters. 
Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, Children 
under 12, 75c. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and Recre- 
ation Dept. at 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West Church 
St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellersville. Call 
215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersivile, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50c. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Read, Pineville, Pa. This is the country’s largest private 
collection of handcarved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sunday 1 to5p.m. Admission. W 


1978 MAGNUM XE-- 
DODGE 


G 


‘S NEW SPECIALTY CAR 


Magnum XE, Dodge’s new specialty intermediate for 1978, has the dramatic styling 
and flair that promise to make it a trend-setter in automotive design. 


L.M.JARRETT &SON,INC. cas 


335 SOUTH YORK RD. HATBORO, PA. 19040 


PHONE 672-4100 


DODGE CARS DODGE COLT DODGE TRUCKS 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 
Auction Nights Ist & 3rd Fridays 7 p.m. 


Patricia Manwaring, Manager 
available to personally inspect your consignment. 


Call 215-847-2700 or 215-847-5877 or 24 hour service 215-766-7116 
We buy/sell households, estates, business closeouts,barns and garages, 
nothing too small. Highest prices paid for old furniture, paintings, 
weapons, tools, bric-a-brac, etc. Merchandise needed for new auction 


femme house. We receive for consignment or buy for on-the-spot CASH. 
Pickup service available 


olexington Shoppe 


Carly fas athe 


est. 1965 


from the 
Wy the Hill Collection 


Staden 


Makers of fine furniture since 1865 


For the person who seeks fine quality furniture for the home. 
Brass, Pewter, & other unusual Accessories 


Rt. 309 between Colmar & Line Lexington 822-3600 
Hours: Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Mon. & Fri. till 9 
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THE CRACKERBARREL COLLECTOR 
(Continued from page 51) 


Mary Ahlstrom 
expression of an aesthetic experience. 


Mary Ahistrom He tried to create a mood or capture a 
contemporary clothes moment in time through the use of color 


and form. 

Among the flowers used by Galle we 
find water lilies with their long, pliant 
stems depicted rhythmically and inter- 
laced at times, gently swaying under 
water; irises, tulips and poppies. Less 
frequently found are wooded land- 
scapes, marine scapes and insects. 

For some 15 years Emile Galle 
specialized in producing pieces of indi- 
vidual importance until commercial 
considerations required changes of 
operation. Although his later output 
was tremendous, rarely do we find 
duplicates. Similarity of shapes and 
decoration, however, are common in 
the later productions. 

All Galle glass was signed (the G 
often with a long tail), carved or in- 
scribed. His signature is sometimes 
written vertically and frequently letters 
are altered in form for purely expres- 
sive purposes and at times assist in the 
decorative effect. Dating is rare, asisa 
poetic inscription. 

Emile Galle died in 1904 and his 
factory continued until 1935. A carved 
star in conjunction with his signature 
was used between 1904 and 1914. 

Among his followers, the Daum 
brothers are the most notable. Other 
factories emulating his work were 
Muller, Andre, Legras, Delatte, deVez, 
Le Verre Francais, D’Argental, 
Richard, Val St. Lambert, Schneider, 
St. Louis Nancy, Arsall, Michel and 
D’ Argyl. 

Today’s retail prices range from 
$250.00 for a 5” floral decorated vase, 
to $500.00 for an 8’’, to $1,000.00 for a 
13”. Landscaped examples are about 
25 percent higher. A mold-blown 61/2”’ 
vase auctions for $600.00, a 10” for 
$1,200.00, a 12” for $1,300.00 and a 
15” for $1,500.00. Works by his follow- 
ers generally embody less artistry, are 
less in demand and bring correspond- 
ingly lower prices. 

‘“‘Nature in glass” is a fitting com- 
mentary for Galle glass, and the best 
examples indeed rival the fire of opals, 
topazes and rubies. E 


A/AMANELY 
CUTS & 
COLORS 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 


SPECIALISTS IN 
e HAIRCUTTING 

e STYLING ® COLORING 
e CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 


e SETTING e A COMPLETE SERVICE SALON e 
TUES.-SAT. BOBBI LUNICK e KAREN KAPRALICK 345-0722 


“Bank wherever 
you like, but 
save it at 
Doylestown Federal.” 


Our 5.25% interest rate on regular savings is more than you can get at a 
commercial bank. And we also compound interest daily to increase your 
yield to 5.47% annually. 


f te) DOYLESTOWN 
al b FEDERAL SAVING 


AND LOAN æ 
ASSOCIATION © 
DOYLESTOWN — Monument Square 
CROSS KEYS — Route 611 © DUBLIN — North Main Street 
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NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 39) 


Golden Nugget are a few of the new- 
comers. I stopped in at the Golden 
Nugget and found lots of Victorian 
antiques, including two massive oaken 
organs and an oak china closet. There 
are lots of smaller collectibles such as 
depression glass, cookie jars and cran- 
berry glass. At The Water Street 
Gallery, on the tip of Mill Street, you 
might find an appropriate piece of art 
work. 

Swinging around down Newportville 
Road, follow the Neshaminy and you’ll 
enter historic Hulmeville. Every small 
town has either a Main Street, Center 
Avenue, or State Street. The Gallery 
Upstairs is smack in the middle of Main 
Street, Hulmeville. Once again for the 
antique collector, you’ll find some 
interesting pieces of 18th and 19th 
Century furniture along with rolling 
pins and wooden bowls. On the second 
floor, owner Bob Stein will be able to 
help you select some original art work, 
along with lithographs and graphics. 
Or you can take a favorite piece of 
artwork or perhaps an original to be 
custom-framed. 


JENKINTOWN-GLENSIDE 

As I did a short round of Jenkintown, 
I found a few more shops that could be 
helpful to your holiday shopping. (Of 
course, I covered much of the same 
area in the August issue of PANO- 
RAMA.) In Glenside, you’re sure to 
find the perfect gift for the person on 
your list interested in African hand- 
crafted art objects. The African Trader 
has all imports from the huge con- 
tinent. With the African nations newly 
emerging as entities unto themselves, 
we find an increasing interest in objects 
from this continent. As these nations 
become increasingly industrialized, 
these handcrafted items will probably 
increase in value. A stop at The Craft 
Connection was inspiring as well as 
informative. All crafts are hand-created 
but of a professional quality. Hanging 
on the walls are huge wooden butter- 
flies, obviously handcrafted. 

As you head over West Avenue in 
Jenkintown you’ll find The Mineral 
Collection. If you need an unusual gift 


FACE-OFF CIRCLE 


1185 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 
OPEN YEAR ‘ROUND e UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
INDOOR ICE SKATING FOR EVERYONE 
Public Skating « Open Hockey e Hockey e Lessons 
Discount Books e Parties e Group Rates 


GENERAL ADMISSION - $2.00 Skate Rentals Available 


1¢ SPECIAL 


Tues. & Thurs. 
Afternoons 


New Pro Shop on Premises 
“YE OLD PRO SHOP” 
For Information Call: 674-1345 


FOR DAILY SCHEDULE & HOLIDAY HOURS CALL: 674-2770 


PIZZA NITES 
Every Wed. & Sun. Eves. 
All you can eat. 


TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 


674~5105 


Yaon. 
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FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


me 
— Glass Enclosures 


Stoves © Screens ¢ Grates © Accessories 


COMPLETE CUSTOM 
SHOWROOM DESIGNS 


Leedom’s Welding 


434 Penn Street 
<a Newtown, Penna. 18940 E 
(215) 968-3981 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales*Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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BETHMAN INC. 


M 


in the lapidary department, or if you 
have a friend or relative who collects 
rocks and minerals or fossils, you’re 
bound to be satisfied with this unique 
collection. Further down in the York- 
town Plaza you’ll come to Jewelrie. 
Just follow the rainbow, which greets 
you at the door. It goes up the stairs, 
around the corner and down the hall- 
way. At the end of the rainbow, ‘“‘it’s 
only a few steps to magic,” and you’ll 
find some very exquisite custom-made 
pieces of jewelry. Among the priceless 
pieces you’ll find sterling as well as 
14K gold bracelets, rings, stick pins 
and necklaces. 


YARDLEY — GRIST MILL 

Of course no one does their Christ- 
mas shopping in one day, therefore you 
can bet it took me several days to cover 
many of the interesting shops in our 
Nutshell Guide this month. One of my 
most pleasant visits was to the Grist 
Mill in Yardley. This old mill along the 
canal has been converted to a modern 
shopping complex while retaining its 
historic flavor. The Etcetera Shop, a 
new shop that will be open through 
Christmas features Christmas trim-a- 
tree items as well as novelty gifts. At 
the Cricket Box you can find an un- 
limited array of gift ideas for Christmas 
as well as dried flowers, stained glass 
and miniatures. Eagle Dancer special- 
izes in Indian Jewelry, incorporating 
turquoise and coral set in both gold and 
sterling. Michael’s Casual Lady carries 
a good selection of jeans, blouses, 
blazers, skirts and slacks. The clothing 
has a classic look. My favorite stop was 
to The Kitchen where you will find 


almost any item for the gourmet cook 
on your list. There are tart pans, 
asparagus steamers, all types of souffle 
and quiche dishes, and many of the 
appropriate cookware utensils for a 
gourmet cook. There seems to be a lot 
of interest in the Cusinart Food Proces- 
sor. I was especially interested in the 
Perrier bottled mineral water at 59c for 
11 ounces. I’m told that many folks, 
especially abroad, have their cocktails 
made with this mineral water, and 
never go back to the faucet. Sounds as if 
the mixer costs as much, if not more, 
than the main ingredient. 

For a most unique lunch, you must 
stop in at The Sign of the Kettle, open 
only between 11:30 and 4:00. A differ- 
ent homemade soup is served everyday 
“‘until your bowl runneth over,” along 
with bread and cheese. The specialty of 
the day was ‘‘Pumpkin Bisque.” A 
Sunshine Salad Sandwich consists of 
fresh vegetables and sunflower seeds 
in Pita Bread. The prices are very 
reasonable and the food delightfully 
delicious. In your glass you will be 
served lemon water and there are fresh 
flowers on the checked tablecloths. A 
truly special luncheon treat. 


SKIPPACK VILLAGE — COUNTRY 
CHARM FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

For an unmistakeable flavor of the 
past, a visit to the charming community 
of Skippack Village on Rt. 73 in Mont- 
gomery County is a must. As I leisurely 
went about visiting craft shops, antique 
barns and restaurants, a pleasant nos- 
talgic feeling swept over me. The 
friendly atmosphere and attitude of 
both the shop owners and visitors is a 


ah Warrington 
r PFa chion Corner 


ELEGANT CLOTHING AT A MODERATE PRICE 
Warrington Shopping Center 


Warrington, Pa. 
Sportswear è Ladies & Junior Dresses 


DI 3-2030 


a 


Contemporary 


Daily 9:30-5:30—Fri. ‘til 9:00 
UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP 


delight as you stroll through the thriv- 
ing businesslike yet uncluttered histor- 
ical quaint village. Here we find a con- 
verted barn, houses, carriage houses 
and trolleys. 

The Homestead, a converted barn 
and house in the village, has an inter- 
esting mixture of antiquity and tech- 
nology. There are a number of unique 
shops but the interesting aspect of this 
barn is that it is newly-equipped with 
solar heat. It faces directly south and 
picks up solar rays in the collector 
panels on the roof. But this is the 
unusual and interesting sort of thing 
that goes on in this imaginative little 
village. 

Hildebrand’s collection of country 
shops is another pleasant experience. 
Here you can shop for the man in your 
life, women’s sportswear, organic 
health foods, antiques and furniture. 
At Trolley Stop Junction you'll want to 
visit Peggy Reagan for some antique 
jewelry and china that seems to be dis- 
appearing. Or how about Peacock Alley 
for some handcrafted gifts. Rivian 
Marcus Interiors also has a second floor 
with antique dolls and American Indian 
art. 

The smell of refinished wood and the 
chiming of clocks greets you as you 
enter C & R Kelso. The magnificent 
grandfather clocks and handcrafted 
furniture are beautifully displayed. 
Ballyraine is farther on up the pike and 
like every other shop in Skippack, the 
quality of the handcrafts at Ballyraine 
are displayed in a most attractive 
manner. 

Lunch or dinner in this cozy, quaint 
village is a must. At the Pepper Mill 


HAALALAHAKAHAAALRLKHRHHAH A H & & 
Tt You Like Things 

EARLY AMERICAN-Yow'll 
Love What You Find Here! 


Furniture of our own design 
and craftsmanship, coordin- 
ated with decorative accessories 
* such as lamps, pictures, glass, 
china, brasses, copper and pew- 
ter. Here you'll find very many 
things not found in big stores. 


NOTE! WE ARE LOCATED 3 MILES N.E. OF 


you will find a quaint wooden ‘‘pepper 
mill’’ in the center of each table. There 
is acrispy salad bar with each entree. In 
1971 the new owners bought the Trolley 
Stop Restaurant in Skippack and one 
visit is enough to convince you that this 
place has a good future ahead. The 
Tiffany lamps add more charm to this 
restaurant with the authentic trolleys. 
Pfeiffers Cedar Tavern is farther on up 
Route 73 and is agreat place for dinner. 
It has both a dining room and cocktail 
lounge. Sandwiches are served until 
l a.m. 

After a full day of browsing and shop- 
ping we walked our weary but 
pleasantly-inspired selves over to the 
car. As we did we passed the Calendar 
of Events for December. I noticed that 
Santa arrives in Skippack Village at the 
Homestead on December 3. You will 
hear Yuletide carols sung throughout 
the village during the Christmas 
season. 

This was my first visit to Skippack. 
Although it was a rather long drive, I’m 
sure I will return because the unique 
flavor of country charm is a pleasant 
experience that many individuals are 
seeking. 

HOMEWARD BOUND 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

Now that I have my shopping com- 
pleted, my home warmly decorated, 
and my holiday baking lined up, I must 
remember to get enough paper and 
ribbons to brightly wrap all of my gifts. 
The joy of the holiday season for many 
is the giving of gifts and hopefully our 
Nutshell Guide will help you with this 
special, memorable Yuletide holiday. 

i 


Route 179, Lambertville, N.J. 08530 
609-397-1880 


LAMBERTVILLE ON RT. 179—OLD RT. 202 


Se a oie ake Sie He ake Ge oe ae He oie ae ae de ote oe oe oe oe oe oh ae oe ce 


SNEAKERS 
FOR EVERYONE 


Infant Size 1 to Adult Size 16 


71 South Main Street 
(next to Strand Cleaners) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hours: Daily 10-9 
Sat. 9-5 


345-8856 


WEAVE. ONE 


805 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 
215-887-8433 


HOURS: 
MON. TUES. THURS. SAT. 
10-5 
WED. & FRI. 
11-9 


Yarns, Wools, Cottons, 
Linen, Weaving Classes, 
Looms, Books, 
Spinning, Fiber Gallery . - 


Announcing our 


Quantity. Discount 
on Yarns 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 47) 


to Capt. Thomas R. Wyson, son of Mr. 
& Mrs. William J. Wyson, Fairless 
Hills, at Osan Air Base, Korea. He was 
decorated for meritorious service as a 
squadron pilot and wing flying safety 
officer. Kathleen M. Myers, daughter 
of Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert S. Myers, 
Cornwells Heights, has been promoted 
to airman in U.S. Air Force and will 
serve as a jet engine mechanic with a 
unit of Air Training Command at 
Williams AFB, Arizona. William K. 
Peck, manager of community affairs at 
U.S. Steel’s Fairless Works has been 
transferred to Chicago. FPA Corpor- 
ation, with corporate offices in Hun- 
tington Valley, PA & Pomparo Beach, 
Fla. has announced election of Walter 
J. Conti, owner of Cross Keys Inn, to 
the board of directors. FPA is a major 
real estate marketing firm. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

The Valley Forge Executive Mall is 
completely rented—‘‘a sign that pros- 
pect of space shortages as well as 
higher rents, particularly in the more 
desirable suburban office parks, is now 
imminent,’’ according to Philip S. 
Seltzer, president of Seltzer Organi- 
zation, developer of such parks as Fort 
Washington, Cherry Hill and Nesha- 
miny office centers . . . Beech-Nut 


This charming home on a country lane is one of Bucks County's 
Prettiest 2-century-old stone colonials. The interior boasts four fire- 
places, four bedrooms, two and one-half baths, living room, dining 
room, kitchen and den. There's a giant bank barn with a carriage house 


Foods Corp. has moved into their own 
30,000 sq. ft. facility in the Ft. Wash- 
ington office center; however, produc- 
tion facilities remain in upstate N.Y.. 
Operations throughout the U.S. & 50 
countries will be directed from the new 
corporate headquarters . . . Want les- 
sons in makeup and skin and beauty 
care? Beautique II at Pennsbury Plaza 
Shopping Center in Morrisville will do 
just that—appointments only 
(215-493-2763) . . . Houston surprised 
everyone by placing first as the ‘‘Best 
Dressed U.S. City’’ in annual survey by 
the Men’s Tie Foundation. San Fran- 
cisco, N.Y. and Boston were next in 
line, while Philadelphia took 9th 
place ...Ametek, Inc. announced 
highest sales and earnings, for third 
quarter ended Sept. 30, in their 47-year 
history—up 23% over last year... 
We've heard of everything dept: Toilet 
tissue with horoscopes by Oh Dawn! 
Inc. A conversation piece (if you talk to 
yourself!) . . . “Product Movers,” 
Sunday newspaper insert, has intro- 
duced a system of coded sequential 
numbers designed to eliminate fraud- 
ulent use and misredemption of cou- 
pons carried on its pages. The new 
‘‘middle class food stamps’’ have 
created a black market in misredemp- 
tions, but with coded sequences this 
danger will be eliminated. 
(212-751-7451 for more info.)... 
Altair’s (Phila. Internat’!) November 1 


——— M M 


schedule offers five non-stop flights to 
Allentown every weekday and a 5th 
non-stop flight to Harrisburg (2 p.m.) 
The Phila/JFK shuttle includes 5 
flights in each direction (27-passenger 
Nord-262 prop jet) Call 215-WA 3-5400 


for info. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

The Upper Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce reminds employers that the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, 1715 H. St. 
N.W., Wash. D.C. 20062, offers ‘‘An 
Employer’s Guide to OSHA’ s Switch to 
Common Sense Priorities” (#5586) at 
$1.25 ea., 10-99 copies, $1.00 ea. 

Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee’s ad hoc subcommittee headed 
by J. Howard Foote will try to improve 
communication of business/industry 
with legislators through workshops 
with representatives of all levels of 
government, issues meetings with legi- 
slators, Chamber delegations meeting 
in Washington and Harrisburg and 
through circulation of position papers. 
Wm. Banning, Joe Conti, John Knoell, 
John Seeger and Dorothy Batchelder 
are committee members. 

Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Retail and Service Trades 
Committee, headed by Gerald Cohan, 
will promote ‘‘Buy in Bucks” with a 
planned exhibit of products of small 
industries. Details later. i 


HILLTOWN BUSINESS CAMPUS 


Business Condominium Units for Small Light Industrial Users: Whole- 
saling, Manufacturing, Warehousing, etc. 


2000 sq. ft. (25 x 80) 


specifications. 


3000 sq. ft. (37 2 x 80) 
Larger Units Available; Prices include 3-Phase Electric, Oil, Hot Air Heat, 
Office with Foyer and one Rest Room. Units can be finished to your 


$54,000 
$78,000 


Prime Location: Rt. 309 Frontage, 1000 ft. North of R&S Diner on the 


to complement its well-kept beauty, on 10 wooded acres. $190,000.00 


New Hope Realty 1-215-862-2058 


Sellersville Exit Ramp. Opposite Cycle Villa. 


LEXINGTON ASSOCIATES—BOB OPDYKE 


Rte. 202 County R 1-215-493-3669 
eN 822-8300 


1-215-493-3852 
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POINTED STONE COLONIAL 
Pointed stone colonial with THREE FIREPLACES for you to enjoy. Open 
beams and the feeling of the 1700’s abound. Presently being used as two- 
family home but can be put back as a single by simply opening a door. This 
is not the type of home you have to work your life away on. Just move in and 
enjoy the evenings before the fire. Only $70,000.00. 


a 


| 
| 


BUCKINGHAM TOWNSHIP 
Modestly Sophisticated $83,500.00 
Absolutely sparkling clean and handsomely presented four-bedroom, two- 
and-a-half bath, three-car garage residence offers finger-tip management 
and easy living; large kitchen with breakfast area, family room with 
fireplace. Fine residential area—one-and-a-half acres. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY —Magnificent stone manor house on more than 51⁄2 
acres. Even though it is on one of the county’s major roads, it is completely 
Seviuued. And you can still have horses there! $175,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


ate | Eichler & Moffly, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


MANOR'’S “DOLL HOUSE” 

What a wonderful way to start out—your own house at last and in a “posh” 
area of town. It’s so absolutely perfect for the new family. With kitchen, din- 
ing room and 2nd bedroom (or den) in knotty pine, a “so nice” screened 
porch, a full basement, and an attic for when your family grows. If you’re 
anxious to “own your own” and wish to start out small—you’ll find so much 
to be pleased with. A very comfortable $44,500. Do call—we’ll be happy to 
show you through. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


PARDON OUR ENTHUSIASM, better yet, come share it with us! Preview 
this stately 4-bedroom Colonial home, newly offered; this sparkling 
property exhibits outstanding decor and loving care. Warm family room 
with bay window and fireplace. $79,900.00. Come share our ex- 
citement—PARKE WETHERILL ASSOCIATES, INC., Doylestown, Pa.. 
348-3508—anytime. 


parke 


wetherill 
associates, inc. 


realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa 

(215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


SOLAR HEAT NOT NEEDED for the lover of old houses. A great stone walk- 
in fireplace for the coming winter. 

Living room with open-beamed ceiling, large kitchen with fireplace and 
custom-made cabinets. Formal dining room with fireplace and chair rail. 


j Extravagantly large master bedroom suite with bath. Upstairs, two addi- 
tional bedrooms, one with fireplace and bath. 


Set back from the road on two acres with more land available. $87,000.00. 


FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, 
New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 
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BUCKS COUNTY ESTATE This magnificent brick front home on 62 wooded 
acres is extraordinary in setting and approach with a long tree-lined 
driveway leading to the ultimate in seclusion and beauty. Delight with us as 
you enter the gracious hallway with elegant balustraded staircase and ap- 
proach the beautifully appointed living room with crown molding, manteled 
fireplace and glass window wall. The banquet-size dining room richly 
papered in oriental motif opens to a screened porch. The fully-equipped 
modern kitchen is a gourmet’s delight. Completing the ground floor is a 
handsome hunter’s den or library with fireplace, 2 powder rooms, laundry 
and spacious master bedroom with dressing area and bath and second 
bedroom with ceramic tiled bath. A second-floor suite offers two huge 
bedrooms, bath and sundeck with room for expansion if desired. The 
rambling lower level has huge family room with fireplace, wet bar, powder 
room and dressing cabanas for the large inground pool. All the amenities 
for carefree living including alarm systems, 2-car garage, central air and 
much more are combined with the charm and grace of Bucks County living. 
Offered at $215,000. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main Street Yardley, Pa. 


(215) 493-4007 


LAND INVESTMENT 
40 beautiful acres: 3,376 feet of road frontage and a modern two-level home 
surrounded by specimen trees and shrubs, 1000 feet back from the road. 
Other extras include a stocked pond, swimming pool and driving range. 


96 West State Street 
Doylestown 

Bucks County 
Pennsylvania 18901 


Geo. H. 
WETHERILL 
REALTORS 
345-7600 


Eves. & Sun. 348-8098 or 598-7488 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


140 E. Butler Ave. OPEN 
(Rte. 202) 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Chalfont, Pa. 8:30-8:00 
Phone 822-1901 All Other Days 


KENNETH 


KRATZ5 


REALTORS 


MUST SELL! Anxious owner will consider any reasonable offer on this 
3-bedroom contemporary ranch. Includes family room with fireplace and 
built-in bar; basement, large lot and trees. Just minutes from Nockamixon 
Park. Only $47,900. Call Irene Weiss 822-1901. 
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HOLLAND HILLCRESTSHIRE 
This expanded Colonial with sweeping spiral stairs is offered for your in- 
spection. There are four spacious bedrooms with 212 baths and central air. 
The kitchen offers wall to wall cabinets with a large picture window viewing 
the distant hills. Offered for only $109,900. 


Olde Towie Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,™ REALTOR 


322-2020 183 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 
322-SOLD 910 Second St. Pike, Richboro, Pa. 


WHAT YOU'VE DREAMED OF 
but can’t often find! Just listed, this center hall Colonial is situated on a 
quiet tree-lined street in Doylestown. Safely located for a family with 
children, yet within walking distance of schools. $105,000. 


ana 


aay e 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


HILLSIDE CONTEMPORARY 
Exciting new architect-designed house on wooded tract along picturesque 
road in Solebury Township near Delaware River. Many unusual features like 
cathedral ceilings, circular stairway, balconies, large insulated windows 
and doors, and unique decks. Also contains 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, super kit- 
chen and central air conditioning with energy-saving heat pump. Immediate 
occupancy. Must be seen to appreciate. Realistic at $128,500. Call for 


brochure. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-3558 


is in your 
account... 


There are 10 convenient locations to serve you: 

Perkasie: 620 Chestnut Street, Glenwood/5th Street; 
Quakertown: Quaker Village Shopping Center*, Quakertown 
Plaza Shopping Center; Souderton: County Line Plaza Shopping 
Center*; Dublin: 145 Main Street*; Plumstead: Route 611; 
Chalfont: 191 E. Butler Avenue, Chalfont Village Shopping 
Center*; Doylestown: Cross Keys Office Center. 

*Offer REDDYBUCKS 24-hour banking. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Our major expansion and renovation now makes us one of the 
most complete men’s stores in the Delaware Valley. 


Our racks are jammed with over 2,000 suits, topcoats and 
sportcoats on display for Fall/Winter 1977. 


You'll see labels like Hart Schaffner & Marx, Christian Dior, 
Austin Reed, Eagle, Cerruti and more familiar names many men 
think they must go to Philadelphia to get. 


They're right here in Hatboro at the all new Jules Pilch 
Men's Store. 


MAN IN WOOL...in our 
Escadrille Shetland Sport Coat 
by Hart Schaffner & Marx 


The rugged look of this Shetland sport coat belies its: 
soft, pleasing touch. Pure Wool. In a class by itself. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx tailors it accordingly in the 
adventurous Escadrille® spirit. Vigorous, uncluttered 
lines that move easily and handsomely through fall 
and winter. $165. 


Jules Pilch 


The Better Men’s Store 


19-25 S. YORK RD., HATBORO, PA. 675-1103 


